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„ LS WELL; 


ENDS WE LI.“ 
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The ſtory of Al's Well that ends Well, or, as I ſuppoſe it to have been 
© ſometimes called, Lowe's Labour Nonne, is originally indeed the property of 
Boccace, but it came immediately to Shakſpeare from Painter's Giletta of 


Narbon, in the Firſt Vol, of the Palace of Pleaſure, to. 1566, p. 88. 
FarMER, 


Shakſpeare is indebted to the novel only for a few leading circum- 
ſtances in the graver parts of the piece. The comic buſineſs appears to be 


entirely of kis own formation, STEEVENS. 
This comedy, I imagine, was written in 1598, See An Attempt ts 


© aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare”s Plays, Vol. I. MALON E. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED, * 


Ring of France, 

Duke of Florence. 

Bertram, Count of Rouſillon. 

Lafeu, an old Lorl. 

Parolles, “ a follower of Bertram. 

Several young French Lords, that ſerve with Bertram in the 
Florentine war. | 

eg Þ Servant to the Counteſs of Rouſillon, 


A Page, 


Counteſs Rouſillon, mother to Bertram, 
Helena, a gentleavoman protected by the Counteſs, 
An old widow 2 Florence. 

Diana, daughter to the auido. 


or wer F Neighbour, and friends ta the widow, 


Lords, attending on the Kin 3 Officers, Soldiers, &c, French 
and Florentine. 


SCENE, partly in France, and partly in Tuſcany, 


2 The perſons were firſt enumerat-d by Mr. Rowe; 

3 Laſeu,| We ſhould read Lefew STEEvens. | 

+ Parc/les,] I ſuppoſe we ſhould write this name — Paroles, i. e. a crea. * 
ture made up of empty words. STEEVENS. V 

5 Vulrn'a only enters once, and then ſhe neither ſpeaks, nor is ſpoken 
to. This name appears to be borrowed from an old metrical hiſtory, en- 
titled Didaco and Viclentay 1576. STEEVENS. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


— 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
Rouſillon, A Room in the Counteſs's Palace. 


Euter BexRTRAM, the Counteſs of Rouſillon, HeLzNA, aud 
| AFEU, It Mourning. 


Count. In delivering my ſon from me, I bury a ſecond 
huſband. 

Ber. And I, in going, madam, weep o'er my father's 
death anew ; but I muſt attend his majeſty's command, to 
whom I am now in ward,* eyermore in ſubjection. 

Laf. You ſhall find of the king a huſband, madam ;—you, 
fir, a father: He that ſo generally is at all times good, muſt 
of neceſſity hold his virtue to you; whoſe worthineſs would 


ſtir it up where 1t wanted, rather than lack it where there is - 


ſuch abundance. 


Count, What hope 1s there of his majeſty's amendment? 
Laf. He hath abandon'd his phyſicians, madam ; under 
whole practices he hath perſecuted time with hope ; and finds 


no other advantage in the proceſs, but only the loſing of hope 
by time, 


B 2 Count. 


* Under his particular care, as my guardian, till I come to age. It is 
now almoſt forgotten in England, that the heirs of great fortunes were the 
King's wards. Whether the ſame practice pre vailed in France, it is of 
no great uſe to enquire, for Shakſpeare gives to all nations the manner of 
England. Jon x SON. ö 

Howell's fifteenth letter acquaints us that the province of Normandy 
was ſubje& to wardſhips, and no other part of France beſides; but the 
ſuppoſition of the contrary furniſhed Shakſpeare with a reaſon why the 
King compelled Rouſillon to marry Helen, Tor LET. 

The prerogative of a 2wardſbip is a branch of the feudil law, and may 
as well be ſuppoſed to be incorporated with the conſtitu:ion of France, ag 
it was with that of England, till the reigu of Charles II. 
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4 ALL'S WELL 


Count. This young gentlewoman had a father, (O, that 
had ] how ſad a paſſage tis !3) whoſe ſkill was almoſt as 
great as his honeſty ; had it ſtretch'd ſo far, would have made 
nature immortal, and death ſhould have play for lack of work, 
*Would, for the king's ſake, he were living ! I think, it would 
be the death of the king's diſeaſe. 

Laf. How call'd you the man you ſpeak of, madam ? 

Count. He was famous, fir, in his profeſſion, and it was 
his great right to be ſo: Gerard de Narbon, 

Laf. He was excellent, indeed, madam ; the king very 
lately ſpoke of him, admiringly, and mourningly : he was 
A1lful enough to have liv'd ſtill, if knowledge could be ſet 
up againſt mortality, 

Ber. What is it, my good lord, the king languiſhes of? 

Laf. A fiſtula, my lord. 

Ber, J heard not of it before. | 

Laf. I would it were not notorious. - Was this gentle- 
woman the daughter of Gerard de Narbon ? 

Count, His ſole child, my lord; and bequeathed to my 
overlooking, I have thoſe hopes of her good, that her 
education promiſes : her diſpoſitions ſhe inherits, which make 
fair gifts fairer; for where an unclean mind carries virtuous 
qualities,* there commendations go with pity, they are vir- 

; | tues 
3 Imitated from the Heautontimerumenss of Terence, (then tranſlated,) 
where Mencdemus ſays: X 
46 — Filium unicum adole ſcentulum 
& Haber, Ah, quid dixi ? babere me? imo 
60 habui, Chreme, | 
| & Nunc habeam necne incertum eft.” BracksTONE. 

Paſſage is any thing that paſſes. So we now ſay, a paſſage of an author, 
and we ſaid about a century ago, the paſſages of a reign. When the c:unteſs 
mentions Helena's loſs of a father, ſhe recolle&s her own loſs of a huſband, 
and ſtops to obſerve how heavily that word had paſſes through her mind, 

Jou x soN. 

+ By wirtuous qualities are me ant qualities of good breeding and erudi- 
tion; in the ſame ſenſe that the Italians ſay, gualit2 wirtueſa 3 and not 
moral ones. On this account it is, ſhe ſays, that, in an ill mind, theſe 
virtucus qualities are virtues and traitors too ; i. e. the advantages of educa- 
tion enable an ill mind to go further in wickedneſs than it could have 
done without them. WaRBURTON. 

Virtue, and wirtuous, as I am told, till keep this ſignification in the 
north, and mean ingenuity and ingeniouss STEEVENS»s 


THAT ENDS WELL. 8 


tues and traitors too; in her they are the better for their 
ſimpleneſs;* ſhe derives her honeſty, and atchieves her good. 


neſs, 
Laf. Your commendations, madam," get from her tears. 


Count. Tis the beſt brine a maiden can ſeaſon her praiſe 
in.“ The remembrance of her father never approaches her 
heart; but the tyranny of her ſorrows takes all livehhood 3 
from her cheek. No more of this, Helena, go to, no more; 
leſt it be rather thought you affect a forrow, than to have. 

Hel. I do affect a ſorrow, indeed, but I have it too. 

Laf. Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, ex- 
ceſlive grief the enemy to the living, 

Count, If the living be enemy to the grief, the exceſs makes 
it ſoon mortal,” 

B 3 Ber, 


S Her wirtues are the better fer their ſimpleneſs, that is, her excellencies 
are the better becauſe they are artleſs and open, without fraud, without 
deſign. The learned commentator has well explained wirtues, but has 
not, I think, reached the force of the word zraitors, and therefore has not 
ſhown the full extent of Shakſpeare's maſterly obſervation. Virtues in an 
unclean mind are wirtues and traitors too. Eftimable and uſeful qualities, join- 
ed with an evil diſpoſition, give that evil diſpofition power over others, 
who, by admiring the virtue, are betrayed to the male volence. The Tat- 
ler, mentioning the ſharpers of his time, obſerves, that ſome of them are 
men of ſuch elegance and knowledge, that @ young man who falls into their 
wa) is betrayed as much by his judgement as his paſſions. Io NSN. 

To ſeaſon has here a culinary ſenſe z zo preſerve by ſalting. MALONE. 

7 1. e. all appearance o life. STEEVENS. 

8 Helena has, I believe, a meaning here, that ſhe does not wiſh ſhould 
be underſtood by the counteſs. Her affected ſorrow was for the death of 
her father; her real grief for the lownels of her ſituation, which ſhe feared 
would for ever be a bar to her union with her beloved Bertram. 


MALONE. 


The ſorrow that Helen affected, was for her father; that which ſhe 
really felt, was for Bertram's departure. This line ſhould be particularly 
attended toy as it tends to explain ſome ſubſequent paſſages which have 
hitherto been miſunderſtood. M. Maso. 

9 Lafeu ſays, exceſſive grief is the enemy of the living the counteſs re+ 


plies, 1f the living be an enemy to grief, the exceſs ſoon makes it mortal: that 


is, If the living do not indulge grief, grief deſtroys ie f by its own exceſs, By 
the word mortal 1 underſtand that wwhich dies; and Dr. Warburton | who 
reads—be not enemy ] that which deſtroys. 1 think that my interpreta- 
tion gives a ſentence more acute and more refined, Let the reader judge. 

; | Jouxso. 


| 


6 AL L's WE L I. 


Ber. Madam, I defire your holy wiſhes, 
Laf. How underitand we that ? 
Count, Be thou bleſt, Bertram ! and ſucceed thy father 
In manners, as in ſhape! thy blood, and virtue, 
Contend for empire in thee; and thy goodneſs 
Share with thy birth- right! Love all, truſt a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power, than uſe; ard keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key: be check d for ſilence, 
But never tax'd for ſpeech. What heaven more will, 


That thee may furniſh,* and my prayers pluck down, 


Fall on thy head! Farewell, —My lord, 
*Tis an unſcaſon'd courtier; good my lord, 
Adviſe him. | | 
Laf. He cannot want the beſt 
That ſhall attend his love. 
Connt, Heaven bleis him! — Farewell Bertram. 
[Exit Counteſs, 
Ber. The beſt wiſhes, that can be forged in your thoughts, 
[To HELE NA.] be ſervants to you !3 Be comfortable to my 
mother, your miſtreſs, and make much of her. 
Laf. Varewell, pretty lady: You muſt hold the credit of 
your father, quay BERTRAM and LAFEU, 
Hel. O, were that all !—1 think not on my father ;4 1 
An 


2 That may help thee with more and better qualifications. Jon x so. 

3 Thar is, nay you be miſtreſs of your 20s, and have power to bring 
them to effect. Junn30Ns 

+ This pailage has been paſſed over in filence by all the commentators, 
yet it is evidently defective. The only meaning that the ſpeech of La- 
feu will bear, as it now ſtands, is this: — “ That Helena, who was a 
young girl, ought to keep up the credit which her father had c{tabliſhed, 
who was the beſt phy ſician of the age; and ſhe by her anſwer, O, were 
that all ! ſeems to admit that it would be no difficult matter for her to do 
ſo.” The abſurdity of this is evident; and the words will admit of no 
other interpretation. Some alteration therefore is nec-flary , and that 
which I propoſe is, to read bold, inſtead of muſ# bald, and then the mean- 
ing will be this; «« Lafeu, obſerving that Hel-na had ſhed a torrent of 
tears, which he and the Counteſs both afcribe to her grief for her father, 
ſays, that the vphelds the credit of her father, on this principle, that the 
ſureit proof that can be given of the merit of a perſon deceaſed, are the 


| lamentations of thoſe who ſurvive him. But Helena, who knows her 
\ own heart, wiſhes that ſhe had no other cauſe of grief, except the loſs of 


her father, whom ſhe thinks no more of,” M. MasoN, 
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And theſe great tears 5 grace his remembrance more, 
Than thoſe I ſhed for him, What was he like ? 
I have forgot him: my imagination 
Carrics no favour in it, but Bertram's. 
I am undone; there 1s no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. It were all one, 
'That I ſhould love a bright particular ſtar, 
And think to wed it, he is ſo above me: 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere.“ 
The ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf: 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. *Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table; heart, too capable 
Of every line and trick of his ſweet favour :5 
B 4 Put 
The tears which the King and Counteſs ſhed for him. Jon x so. 
Johnſon ſuppoſes that by tbeſe great tears, Helena ingaus the tears 
which the King and the Counteſs ſhed for her father; but it does not ap- 
pear that either of thoſe great perſons had ſhed tears for him, though they 
ſpoke of him with regret. By theſe great tears, Helena does not mean 
the tears of great people, but the big and copious tears ſhie then thed her- 
ſelf, which were cauſcd in reality by Bertram's departure, though attri- 
buted by Lafeu and the Countets, to the loſs of her father; and from this 
miſapprehenſion of theirs, graced his remembrance more than thoſe ſhe 
actually ſhed for him. What ſhe calls gracing bits remembranee, is what 
Lafeu had ſtyled before, upbolding bis credit, the two pailages tending to ex- 
plain each other. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to make this grammatical 
obſervation—That if Helena had alluded to any tears ſappoſed to have 
been ſhed by the King, ſhe would have ſaid zboſe tears, not theſe. as the 
latter pronoun muſt neceſſarily refer to ſomething preſent at the time. 
M. Mason. 
] cannot be united with him and move in the ſame ſphere, but muſt bs 


com forted at a diſtance by the radiance that ſhoots en all fides from him. 


Joux son. 

7 A table was in our author's time a term for a picture, in which ſenſe it is 
uſed here. Tableau, Fr. MaLoNE. 

Table here only ſigniſies the board on which any picture was painted. 
Helena would not have talked of drawing Bertram's icture in her beart's 
fi ure; but conſiders her heart as the tablet or ſurface on which his re- 
ſemblance was to be pourtrayed. STEEVENS. 

So, in King Ibn: © he hath a trick of Cœur de Lion's face.“ Trick 
ſeems to be ſome peculiarity or feature. Joux SON. 1 

ri. 
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8 ALL'S WELL 


But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Muſt ſanctify his relicks, Who comes here ? 


Euter PAROLLES, 


One that goes with him: I love him for his ſake z 
And yet I know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way fool, folely a coward ; 

Yet theſe fix'd evils {it ſo fit in him, 

That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind: withal, full oft we ſee 
Cold wiſdom waiting on ſu; crfluous folly,” 

Par. Save you, fair queen, 

Hel. And you, monarch,* 

Par, No. | 

Hel. And no,3 

Par. Are you meditating on virginity ? 

Hel. Ay. You have ſome ſtain of ſoldier 4 in you ; let 
me alk you a queſtion : Man is enemy to virginity ; how may 
we barricado it againſt him? 

Par, 


Trick is an expreſſion taken from drawing, and is fo explained in Kirg 
Fobn, Act I. ſc. i, The preſent inſtance explains itſelf ; 
to fit and draw 
His arched brows, &c. 
and trick of his ſrucet fauour. 
Trick, however, on the preſent occaſion, may mean neither tracing nor out- 
line, but peculiarity. STELEVENS, 
Tracking is uſed by heralds for the delineation and colouring of arms, &c, 
MALoNE« 

9 Cold for naked; as ſnperfluuus for over-cloathed, This makes the 
propriety of the antitheſis, WaRBURTON. 

Perhaps here is ſome allufion deſigned to Monarchs, a ridiculous fan- 
taſtical character of the age of Shakſpeare. Concerning this perſon, ſee 
the notes on Love's Labour's Loft, act IV. ſc. i. STEEVENS. 

3 Iam no more a queen than you area monarch, or Monarcho. 

MALONE. 


4 Stain for colour. Parol/es was in red, as appears from his being after- 
wards called red-tail'd humble-bee, WARBURTON. 

It does not appear from either of theſe expreſſions, that Parolles was en- 
tirely dreſt in red. Shakipeare writes only /ume ſtain of ſoldier, meaning 
in one ſenſe, that he had red breeches on, (which is ſufficiently evident 
from calling him afterwards red-tail'd bumble-bee,) and in another, that 
he was @ diſgrace to ſoidiery. Stain is uſed in an adverſe ſenſe by Shak- 
| 1 ſpeare, 


THAT ENDS WELL, 5 


Par. Keep him out. 

Hel. But he aſſails; and our virginity, though valiant in 
the defence, yet is weak: unfold to us ſome warlike reſiſtance, 

Par. There is none; man, ſitting down before you, will 
undermine you, and blow you up. 

Hel. Bleſs our poor virginity from underminers, and blow- 
ers ups there no military policy, how virgins might blow 
up men ? 

Par, Virginity being blown down, man will be quicklier 
blown up : marry, in blowing him down again, with the 
breach yourſelves made, you loſe your city. It is not politick 
in the common wealth of nature, to preſerve virginity. Loſs 
of virginity is rational increaſe ;5 and there was never virgin 
got, till virginity was firit loſt, That, you were made of, is 
metal to make virgins. Virginity by being once loſt, may 
be ten times found: by being ever kept, it is ever loſt : *tis 
too cold a companion; away with it. 

Hel. 1 will ſtand for't a little, though therefore I die a 
Virgin. | 

Par. There's little can be ſaid in't; *tis againſt the rule of 
nature. To ſpeak on the part of virginity, is to accuſe your 
mothers ; which is moſt infallible diſobedience. He, that 
hangs himſelf, is a virgin: virginity murders itſelf ;* and 
ſhould be buried in highways, out of all ſanctified limit, as a 
deſperate offcndreſs againſt nature. Virginity breeds mites, 
much like a cheeſe ; conſumes itſelf to the very paring, and 

0 


Bs 
ſpeare, in Trotlus and Creſſida: cc 


carries ſeme ſtain of it.” | 

Mr. M. Maſon obſerves on this occaſion that ““ though a red coat is 
now the mark of a foldier in the Britiſh ſervice, it was not ſo in the days 
of Shakſpeare, when we had no ſtanding army, and the uſe of armour till 
prevailed.” To this I reply, that the colour red has always been annexed 
to foldierthip. Chaucer, in his Knight's Tale, v. 1749, has ( Mars de 
rede, and Boccace has given Mars the ſame epithet in the opening of his 
'Theſeida 3 „ O rubiconde Marte,” STEEVENS. 

Stain rather for what we now lay tinclure, ſome qualities, at leaſt ſuper - 
ficial, of a ſoldier. Jon x SN. | 

5 I believe we ſhould read, national, TYRWUIT r. 

Rational increaſe may mean the regular increafe by which rational beings 
are propagated. STEEVENS. 

© i. e. he that hangs himſelf, and a virgin, are in this circumſtance 
alike ; they are both ſelf-deffroyers. MAaLoNE. | 


nor any man an attaint, but he 


1 


2x » 
— 


10 rs l. 


ſo dies with feeding bis own ſtomach, Beſides, virginity 
is peeviſh, proud, idle, made of ſelf. love, which is the moſt 
inhibited ſin ® in the canon. Keep it not; you cannot chooſe 
but loſe by't ; Out with't : within ten years it will make it- 
ſelf ten,) which is a goodly increaſe ; and the principal itſelſ 

not much the worſe: Away with't, 
Hel. How might one do, fir, to loſe it to her own liking ? 
Par. Let me fee : Marry, ill, to like him that ne'er it likes.“ 
Tis a commodity wall loſe the gloſs with lying; the longer 
kept, the leſs worth : off with't, while 'tis vendible : anſwer 
the time of requeſt. Virginity, like an old courtier, wears 
her cap out of faſhion ; richly ſuited, but unſuitable : juſt 
| like 


6 n— inhibited fn —] i. e. forbidden. STEVENS. | 

7 The old copy reads - within ten years it will make itſelf two.“ 
The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer, It was alſo ſuggeſted by 
Mr. Stcevens, who likewiſe propoſed to read“ within fees years it will 
make 1'felf 9. Mr. Tollet would read—* within ten years it will 
make itſelf revelve.” 

I formerly propoſed to read“ Out with it: within ten months it will 
make itſclf two.“ Part with it, and within ten months” time it will 
double itſelf; i. e. it will produce a child. 

I now mention this conjecture (in which I once had ſome confidence) 
only for the purpoſe of acknowledging my error. I had not fufficiently 


attended to a former paſſage in this ſcene,—“ Virginity, by being once 


loſt, may be ten times found,” i. e. may produce ten virginss Thoſe 
words likewiſe are ſpoken by Parolles, and add ſuch decifive ſupport to 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation, that J have not heſitated to adopt it. 
The text, as exhibited in the old copy, is undoubtedly corrupt. It has 
already been obſerved, that many paſſages in theſe plays in which numbers 
are introduced, are printed incorrectly. MaroxE. 

There is no reaſon for altering the text. A well-known obſervation 
of the noble earl, to whom the horſes of the prefent generation owe the 


length of their tails, contains the true explanation of this paſſage. 


| HENLEVY. 

I cannot help repeating on this occaſion, Juſtice Shallow's remark : 

1 Give me pardon, fir ,—if you come with news, I take it there is but 

two ways; — eit ber to utter them, or to conceal them,” With this noble earl's 

notorious remark, 1 am quite unacquainted. But perhaps the critick 

(with a flippancy in which he has ſometimes indulged himſelf at my ex- 

pence) will reply, Vke Piſtol, Why then lament therefore ;“ or obſerve 

like Hamlet, that « a knaviſh ſpeech fleeps in a foolith ear.“ | 

| ITLEVENSs 

2 Parolles, in anſwer to the queſtion, “ How one ſhall lofe virginity to 

her own liking ?” plays upon the word ing, and ſays, pe muft do ill, for 
virgiaity, to be ſo loſt, muſt like bim that likes net virginity. Jounsone 
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like the brooch and tooth-pick, which wear not now ;% Your 
date is better * in your pye and your porridge, than in your 
cheek : And your virginity, your old virginity, is like one 
of our French wither'd pears ; it looks ill, it eats dryly 
marry, 'tis a wither'd pear ; it was formerly better; marry, 
yet, tis a wither'd pear ; Will you any thing with it? 
Hel. Not my virginity yet. 

There ſhall your matter have a thouſand loves, 
A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 

B 6 A pha. 


9 Thus the old copy, and rightly. Shakfpeare often uſes the active 
for the paſſive. The modern editors read, „which awe wear not now.“ 
TYRWHIT Ts» 

2 Here is a quibble on the word date, which means both age, and a 
candied fruit much uſed in our author's time, STEEVENs. 

3 Not my wwginity yet.] This whole ſpeech is abrupt, unconnected, 
and obſcure. Dr. Warburton thinks much of it ſuppolititious, 1 would 
be glad to think ſo of the whole, tor a commentator naturally withes to re- 
ject what he cannot underſtand. Something, which ſhould connect He- 
tena's words with thoſe of Parolles, ſeems to be wanting, Hanmer has 
made a fair attempt by reading: Se 

Not my wirginity yet. ou're for the court, 

There ſhall your maſter, &c. 
Some ſuch claut* has, I think, dropped out, but till the firſt words want 
connection. Perhaps Parolles, going away after his harangue, ſaid, vil! 
you any thing with me to which Helen may reply. I know not what 
to do with the paſſage, Joux so. 

I do not perceive ſo great a want of connection as my predece ſſots have 
apprehended; nor is that connection always to be ſought for, in ſo carelc13 
a writer as ours, from the thought immediately preceding the reply of the 
fpeaker. Parolles has been laughing at the unprofitableneſs of virginity, 
eſpecially when it grows ancient, and compares it to withered fruit, He- 
lena properly enough replies, that hers is not yet in that ſtate; hut that in 
the enjoyment of her, his maſter ſhould find the gratification of all his 
moſt romantic wiſhes. What Dr. Warburton ſays afterwards is ſaid at 
random, as all poſitive declarations of the ſame kind muſt of neceſſity be. 
Were I to propoſe any change, I would read /hould inftead of hall, It 
does not however appear that this rapturous ettuſion of Helena was de- 
ſigned to be intelligible to Parolles. Its obſcurity, therefore, may be its 
merit. It ſufficiently explains what is paſſing in the mind of the ſpeaker, 
to every one but him to whom the does not mean to explain it. 

| STEZVI NVS. 

Perhaps we ſhould read: „Will you any thing with vs 9” i, e. will 
you ſend any thing with us to court? to which Helena's anſwer would be: 
proper enough 

„Not my virginity yet.“ TVIAWAIT T. 
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A pheenix,4 captain,* and an enemy, 

A guide, a goddeſs, and a ſovereign, 

A counſellor, a traitreſs,® and a dear; 

His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his diſcord dulcet, 
His faith, his ſweet diſaſter ; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptious chriſtendoms,? 


That 
4 A phenix, &c.] The eight lines following friend, Jam perſuaded, 
is the nonſenſe of ſome fooliſh conceited player. What put it into his 
head was Helen's ſaying, as it ſhould be read for the future ; 
There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves; 
«© 4 mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 
I know not æubat be ſhall—God ſend him ⁊vell. 


Where the fellow, finding a thouſand loves ſpoizen of, and only three 


reckoned up, namely, a mother's, a miſireſs's, and a friend's, (which, by 
the way, were all a judicious writer could mention ; for there are but theſe 
three ſpecies of love in nature) he would help out the number, by the in- 
termediate nonſenſe; and, becauſe they were yet too few, he pieces out 
his loves with enmities, and makes of the whole ſuch finiſhed nonſenſe, as 
is never heard out of Bedlam, WarBuRTON. 

Our author often uſes this word for a head or chief. MALex x. 

It ſeems that rraitreſs was in that age a term of endearment, for when 
Lafeu introduces Helena to the king, he ſays, —*« You are like a traytor, 
but ſuch traytors his majeſty does not much fear.“ JoHNSON. 

I cannot conceive that rraitreſs ( ſpoken ſeriouſly) was in any age @ term 
of endearment. From the preſent paſſage, we might as well ſuppoſe 
enemy (in the laſt line but one) to be a term of endearment. In the other 
paſlage quoted, Lafeu is plainly ſpeaking ironically, TyRwHiTrT, 

Traditora, a traitreſs, in the Italian language, is generally uſed as a term 
of endearment. The meaning of Helen is, that the ſhall prove every 
thing to Bertram. Our ancient writers delighted in catalogues, and al- 
ways characterize love by contrarieties. STEEVENS. 

Falſtaff, in The Merry Mies of Windſor, ſays to Mrs, Ford: *« Thou 
art a traitor to ſay ſo.“ In his interview with her, he certainly meant to 
uſe the language of love. 

Helena however, I think, does not mean to ſay that ſhe ſhall prove 
every thing to Bertram, but to exprels her apprehenſion that he will find 
at the court ſome lady or ladies who chall prove every thing to him; (“a 
pheœnix, captain, counſellor, traitreſs; &c.“) to whom he will give all 
the fond names that „ blinking Cupid gofſips. MALONk. 

I believe it would not be difficult to find in the love poetry of thoſe 
times an authority for moſt, if not fore very one, of theſe whimſical titles. 
At leaſt I can affirm it from knowledge, that far the greater part of them 
are to be found in the Italian lyrick poetry, which was the model from 
which our poets chiefly copied. HrATH. 

7 This word, which fignifies the collective body of chriſtianity, _ 
| | place 


. „ ny 
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That blinking Cupid goſſips. Now ſhall he 
1 know not what he ſhall :—God fend him well !— 
The court's a learning-place ;—and he is one 

Par, What one, 1'faith ? 

Hel. That I wiſh well. Tis pity 

Par. What's pity ? 

Hel, That wiſhing well had not a body in't, 
Which might be felt : that we, the poorer born, 
Whoſe bafer ſtars do ſhut us up in wiſhes, 

Might with effects of them follow our friends, 
And ſhow what we alone muſt think ; 5 which never 
Returns us thanks. 


Euter a Page. 

Page. Monſieur Parolles, my lord calls for you. 

[ Exit Page. 

Par, Little Helen, farewell: if I can remember thee, 1 
will think of thee at court, | 

Hel. Monſieur Parolles, you were born under a charitable 
ſar. | 

Par. Under Mars, I. 

Hel. J eſpecially think, under Mars, 

Par, Why under Mars ? 

Hel. The wars have ſo kept you under, that you muft 
needs be born under Mars. | 

Par, When he was predominant, 

Hel, Vihen he was retrograde, I think, rather, 

Par. Why think you ſo ? 

Hel. You goſo much backward, when you fight, 

Par, That's for advantage. 

Hel, So is running away, when fear propoſes the ſafety : 
But the compoſition, that your valour and fear makes in you, 
is a virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear well. 

Par. 


place where the chriſtian religion is embraced, is ſurely uſed with much 
licence on the preſent occaſion. STEEVENS. 

And ſbaw by realities what we now muſt only think, JOHNSON« 
is virtue of a good wing, ] Mr. Edwards is of opinion, that 
a virtue‘ a good wing refers to his nimblene ſs or fleetne ſs in running away. 
The phraſe, however, is taken from falconry, as may appear from the 
foliowing pailzege in Marſton's Fawne, 1606 ; 4 —— love my horſe 


after 


— — 


14 AES I 
Par. J am fo full of buſineſſes, I cannot anſwer thee 
acutely: I will return perfect courtier; in the which, my 
inſtruction ſhall ſerve to naturalize thee, ſo thou wilt be ca- 
pable of a courtier's counſel,* and underſtand what advice 
ſhall thruſt upon thee ; elſe thou dieſt in thine unthankful- 
neſs, and thine ignorance makes thee away : farewell, 
When thou haſt leiſure, ſay thy prayers ; when thou halt 
none, remember thy friends, get thee a good huſband, and 
uſe him as he uſes thee : ſo farewell, [ Exit, 
Hel. Our remedies oft in ourſelves do lie, 
Which we aſcribe to heaven: the fated ſky 
Gives us free ſcope; only, doth backward pull 
Our ſlow deſigns, when we ourſelves are dull. 
What power is it, which mounts my love ſo high; 
That makes me ſce, and cannot feed mine eye ?3 


The mighticſ ſpace in fortune nature brings 


To join like likes, and kiſs like native things,4 
Impoſſible be ſtrange attempts, to thoſe 

That weigh their pains in ſenſe ; and do ſuppoſe, 
What hath been cannot be: Who ever ftrove 
To ſhow her merit, that did miſs her love? 


The 


after a ppurneying eaſinefs, as he is eafy in journeying 3 my hawk, for 
the geodneſs of bis wing, &c.“ Or it may be taken from dreſs : So, in 
Kvery Man aut of bis Humour : I would have mine fuch a ſait without 
a difference; ſuch ſtuff, ſuch a aug, ſuch a ſleeve,” &, Mr. Tollet 
obſerves, that a gd wing fignifies a ftreng bing in Lord Bacon's Natural 
H ſtory, experiment 866: Ceitainly many birds of a goed coing (as kites 
and the like) would bear up a good weight as they fly.” STrEEVENS. 

The meaning of this paſſage appears to be this: „ If your valour will 
ſuffer you to go backward for advantage, and your fear for the ſame rea- 
fon will make you run away, the con poſition that your valour and fear 
make in you, mult be a virtue that w'!l fly far and ſwiftly.“ A bird 
of a good wing, is a bird of ſwift and ſtrong flight. 

Though the latter part of this ſentence is ſenſe as it ſtands, I cannot 
help th'cking that there is an error in it, and that we ought to read 
« And i like te wear well.” ——inftcad of I like the wear well. 

M. Maso. 

2 j. e. thou wilt comprehend it. MALORE. ö 

3 She means, by what influence is my love directed to a perſon ſo 
much above me ? why am | made to diſcern excellence, and leſt co long 
after it, without he food of hope? jounsoN. 

4 Things formed by nature for each other. M. Mason., 

5 Theſe tour lines are obſcure, and, I believe, corrupt ; 1 ſhall gropofe 

| a» 
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The king's diſeaſe my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fix d, and will not leave me. [Exits 


SCENE. IL 


Paris, A Room in the King's Palace, 


Tlauriſb of cornets. Enter the King of France, with letters; 


Lords ard others attending. 


King. The Florentines and Senoys © are by the ears; 
Have B with equal fortune, and continue 
A braving war, 

1 Lord. So 'tis reported, fir. 

King. Nay, 'tis moſt credible ; we here receive it 
A certainty, vouch'd from our couſin Auſtria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For ſpeedy aid ; wherein our deareit friend 
Prejudicates the bufineſs, and would ſeem 
To have us make denial, 

1 Lam. His love and wiſdom, 

Approv'd 


an emendation, which thoſe who can explain the preſent reading, are at 
liberty to reje ct: 

Through mightieft ſpace in fortune nature brings 

Likes to join likes, and &:fs like native things. 
That is, nature brings lite qualities and diſpoſitions ts meet through any 
diſtance that fortune may ſet between them; ſhe eins them and makes 
them kiſs lile things born together, 

The next lines I read with Sir T. Hanmer ; 

Im piſſible be ſtrange attempts to thoſe 
T 2 — ** 52 pos do fu[ paſe 
What ha'n't been, cannot be. 

New attempts ſeem impoſſible to thoſe who eſtimate their /abour or en- 
terpriſes by ſenſe, and believe that nothing can be but what they ſee before 
them, JouNs0N. 

I underſtand the meaning to be this—The aff-tions given us by nature 
eften unite perſons het ꝛueen whom fortune or accident has placed the greateſt diſe 
tance or diſparity ; and cauſe them to join, like likes, (inſtar parium) like per- 
ſons in the ſame fituation or rank of life. MAL ONx. | 

o The Sane, as they are termed by Boccace. Painter, who tranſ- 
lates him, calls them &,. They were the people of a ſmall republick, 
of which the capital was Sienna. The Florentines were at perpetual vari- 
ace with them. STEEVENS. 


16 . 


Approw'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ampleſt credence. | 
King, Ne hath arm'd our anſwer, 
And Florence is denied before he comes : 
Yet, for our gentlemen, that mean to ſee 
The Tuſcan ſervice, freely have they leave 
Jo ſtand on either part. 
2 Lord. It may well ſerve 
A nurſery to our gentry. who are ſick 
For breathing and exploit, 
King. What's he comes here ? 


Enter BERTRAM, LArE u, and Paronies, 


1 Lord. It is the count Rouſillon,” my good lord, 
Young Bertram, 
| King. Youth, thou hear'ft thy father's face; 
| | | Frank nature, rather curious than in haſte, 
4 Hath well compos'd thee, Thy father's moral parts 
f | May'i thou inherit too! Welcome to Paris, 
F Ber. My thanks and duty are your majeſty's. 
1 King. I uld 1 had that corporal ſoundneſs now, 
. As when thy father, and myſelf, in friendſhip 
| | Firſt try'd our ſoldierſhip! He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſeipled of the bravelt : he laſted long; 
But on us both did haggiſh age ſteal on, 
14 And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
| 3 To talk of your good father: 5 In his youth 
| 2 He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 
7 To- day in our young lords; but they may jeſt, 
Till their own ſcorn return to them unnoted, 


1 Ere they can hide their levity in honour.“ 
"a v0 
bs! 7 The old copy reads Ro/igno/!. STEEVENS. 
OF 5 To repair, in thele plays, generally ſignifies, to rerowate. 
0 y _ _Martonr. 
7 9 I believe honcur is not dignity of birth or rank, but acquired reputation: 
5 Your father, ſays the king, had tbe ſame airy flights of . irical wit with the 
$ young lords of the preſent time, but they do net what be did, hide their unnoted 
15 levity, in honour, cover petty faults with great merit, 


This is an excellent obſervatiou Jocoſe follles, and flight offences, 
are 
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So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs 

Were in his pride or ſharpneſs; if they were, 

His equal had awak'd them; * and his honour, 
Clock to itſelf, knew the true minute when 
Exception bid him ſpeak, and, at this time, 

His tongue obey'd his hand: 3 who were below him 
He us'd as creatures of another place ; 4 

And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility, 


In their poor praite he humbled : 5 Such a man 
Might 


are only allowed by mankind in him that over- powers them by great qua 
lities, JoxNSON, 
Point thus: 
He had the wit, which I can wwell obſerve 
To. day in our young lords : but they may jeſt, 
Till their own ſcorn returns to them un- noted, 
Ere they can hide their levity in bonour, 
So like a courtiers Contempt, &c. BLACKSTONE. 
The punctuation recommended by Sir William Black ſtone is, I believe, 
the true one, at leaſt it is ſuch as deſerves the reader's conſideration, 
| STEEVENSs 
2 Nor was uſed without reduplication. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure ; 
«© More ner leſs to others paying, 
«© Than by ſelf- offences weighing.” | 
The old text needs to be explained. He was ſo like a courtier, that there 
was in His dignity of maxner nothing conzemptuous, and in bis keenneſs of wit 
nothing bitter. If bitterneſs or contemptuouſneſs ever appeared „they had been 
awakened by ſome injury, not of a man below him, but of his egal. 
This is the complete imaye of a well-bred man, and ſomewhat like this 
Voltaire has exhibited his hero Lewis XIV. Jonxsox. 
3 We ſhould read — Ii. tongue obey d the hand. That is, the hand of 
bis bonour”s c!uck, ſhowing the true minute <vben exceptions bad him ſpeak. 
| IJHN SON. 
+ 1, e. he made allowances for their conduct, and bore from them 
what he would not from one of his own rank. The Oxford editor, not 
underſtanding the ſenſe, has altered anether Place, to a brother-race. 
WARBURTON. 
I doubt whether this was our author's meaning. I rather incline to 
think that he meant only, that the father of Bertram treated thoſe below 
him with becoming condeſcenſion, as creatures not indeed in ſo bigh a 
place as himſelf, but yet holding a certain place; as one of the links, 
though not the largeſt, of the great chain of ſociety. MaALoNE. 
5 But why were they proud oi his hugcility ? It ſhould be read and 
pointed thus ; 


Making 


18 AL L's WELL 
Might be a copy to theſe younger times; 


Which, follow'd well, would demonſtrate them now 
But goers back ward. 


Ber. His good remembrance, fir, 
Lies richer in your thoughts, than on his tomb; 
50 in approof lives not his epitaph, 
As in your royal ſpeech, 
King. Would, I were with him! He would always ſay, 
(Vethinks, I hear him now; his plauſive words 
He ſcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 


/ To 
Mal ing them proud; and bis bumility, 
In their poor praiſe, be humbled 
3. e. by condeſcending to ſtoop to his inferiors, he exalted them and made 
them proud ; and, in the gracious receiving their poor proiſe, he humbled 
even his humility, The ſ:ntiment is fine. WAR BURTON. 

Every man has ſeen the mean too often prozd of the bumility of the great, 
and perhaps the great may ſometimes be humbled in the praiſes of the mean, 
of thoſe who commend them without conviction or diſcernment; this, 
however, is not ſo common; the mean are found more frequently than 
the great, Jon xs. 

I chink the meaning is, — Making them proud of receiving ſuch marks 
of condeſcenſion and affability from a perſon in ſo elevated a ſituation, and 
at the ſame time luwering or humbling himfelf, by ſtooping to accept of 
the encomiums of mean perſons for that bumility. The conſtruction 
ſcems to be, he being humbled in their poor praiſe.” MALONE. 

Giving them a better opinion of their own importance, by his conde- 
ſcending manner of behaving to them. M. MAsON. 

© Epitaph for character. WarBuRTON. 

I ſhou!d wiſh to read 

Atprcef fo lives not in bis epitaph, 
As in yeur 10yal ſpeech. : 
Approof is approbation. If I ſhould allow Dr. Warburton's interpretation 


of cpitatb, which is more than can be reaſcnably expected, I can yet find 
no ſenſe in the preſent reading. Jon N so. 


We might, by a ſlight tranipoſition, read 
So Eis apres lives not in epitaph. 

Approof certainly means approbatin. STEEVENS- 

Perhaps the meaning is this: — His epitaph or inſcription on bis tomb 33 
wot ſo much in approbatien or commendation of him, as is your royal ſpeech. 

ToLLET. 

There can be no doubt but the word are is frequently uſed in the 
ſenſe of approbation, but that is not always the caſe; and in this place it 
ſignifies prof or confirmations The meaning of the paſlage appears to be 
this: ©* The truth of his epitaph is in no way ſo fully proved, as by your 
royal ſpeech.” It is needleſs to remark, that epitaphs generally contain 
the character and praiſes of the deceaſed, M. Masox. 
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To grow there, and to bear, Let me nd live. 


Thus his good melancholy oft began, 
On the cataſtrophe and heel of paſtime, 


When it was out, —/et me not live, quoth he, 
After my flame lacks oil, to be the funf 

Of younger ſpirits, whoſe apprehenfroe ſenſes 

All but new things diſdain ; whoſe judgements ave 


Mere fathers of their garments; 1 whoſe conflancies 


Expire before their faſhions his he wiſh'd 3; 
I, after him, do after him wiſh too, 
Since I nor wax, nor honey, can bring home, 
I quickly were diſſolved from my hive, 
To give ſome labourers room. 
2 Lord. You are Iov'd, fir; 
They, that leaſt lend it you, ſhall lack you firſt. 
King. | fill a place, I know't.— How long is't, count, 
Since the phyſician at your father's died ? 
He was much fam'd. 
7. | Some ſix months ſince, my lord. 
King. If he were living, I would try him yet j— 
Lend me an arm ;—the reit have worn me out 
With ſeveral applications: —nature and fickneſs 
Debate it at their leiſure. Welcome, count; 
My ſon's no dearer, 
Ber, Thank your majeſty. 
[ Exeunt, Flourifhs 


SCENE III. 
Rouſillon, A Room in the Counteſs's Palace, 


Enter Counteſs, Steward, and Clown.$ 


Count. I will now hear: what fay you of this gentle. 
woman ? 
Steav. 
7 Who have no other ufe of their faculties, than to Invent new modes 
of dreſs. JounsoN. 
I have a ſuſoicion that Shak ſpeare rote -e r feathers of their gare 


ments; i. e whoſe judgements are meerly parts (and inſignificant paits) 


of their dreſs, worn and laid aſide, as featbers are, from the meer love of 

noveity and change. TyRwHiTT. 
% A Clown in Shakſpeare is commonly taken for a licenſed jeftcr, or d- 
me ſtick 
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Stew, Madam, the care I have had to even your content,“ 
I wiſh might be found in the calendar of my paſt endeavours ; 
for then we wound our modeſty, and make foul the clearneſs 
of our deſervings, when of . we publiſh them. 

Count, What does this knave here? Get you gone, firrah : 
The complaints, I have heard of you, I dynot all believe; 
tis my ſlowneſs, that I do not: for, I know, you lack not 


folly to commit them, and have ability enough to make ſuch 
knaverics yours? 


Cle, Tis not unknown to you, madam, I am a poor 
fellow. 


Count, Well, fir. 
Clo, No, madam, 'tis not ſo well, that T am poor; though 
many of the rich are damn'd : 3 But, if I may have 


your ladyſhip's good will to go to the world, Iſbel the woman 
and I will do as we may. 


Count. Wilt thou needs be a beggar ? 


Clo, I do beg your good-will in this caſe. 
Count, In what caſe ? 


C/o, In Iſbel's caſe, and mine own, Service is no heri- 
| tage: 


meſtick fool. We are not to wonder that we find this character often in 
his plays, ſince fools were at that time maintained in all great families, to 
keep up merriment in the houſe, In the picture of Sir Thomas More's 
family, by Hans Holbein, the only ſervant repreſented is Patiſon the fol. 
This is a proof of the familiarity to which they were admitted, not by the 
great only, but the wiſe, 

In ſome plays, a ſervant, or a ruſtic, of a remarkable petulance and 
freedom of ſpeech is likewiſe called a clown. JounsoN. 

Cardinal Wolſey, after his diſgrace, wiſhing to ſhow King Henry VIII. 
a mark of his re ſpe ct, ſent him his fool Patch, as a preſent; whom, ſays 
Stowe, „the King received very gladly.” MALON E. 

9 To act up to your defires, Jo NxsOoN. | 

2 After premiſing that the accuſative, them, refers to the precedent 
word, complaints, and that this by a metonymy of the effect for the cauſe, 
ſtands for the freaks which occaſioned thoſe complaints, the ſenſe will be 
extreniely clear, „ You are fool enough to commit thoſe irregularities 
you are charged with, and yet not ſo much tool neither, as to diſcredit the 
accuſation by any defect in your ability. HEATR. 

Itappears to me that the accuſative them refers to knaweries, and the na- 
tural ſenſe of the paſſage ſeems to be this: „ You have folly enough to 
defire to commit theſe knaveries, and ability enough to accompliſh them,”” 

M. MASON. 
- See 8. Mark, X. 25 3 S, Lute, xviil. 25. GREY. 


we. 


THAT ENDS WELL = 
tage : 4 and, I think, I ſhall never have the blefling of God, 


till I have iſſue of my body; for, they ſay, bearns are bleſſings, 


Count, | ell me thy reaſon why thou wilt marry, 

Ch. My poor body, madam, requires it : I am driven on 
by the fleſh ; and he muſt needs go, that the devil drives, 

Count. Is this all your worſhip's reaſon ? 

Cho. Faith madam, I have other holy reaſons, ſuch as they are. 

Count, May the world know them? 

Clo. I have been, madam, a wicked creature, as you and all 
fleſ1 and blood are; and, indeed, I do marry, that | may repent, 
Count. Thy marriage, ſooner than thy wickedneſs, _ 

Cl. Jam out of friends, madam ; and I hope to have 
friends for my wife's ſake, 

Count. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. | 

Ch. You are ſhallow, madam ; e'en great friends; for 


the knaves come to do that for me, which I am a-weary of, 


He, that ears my land, “ ſpares my team, and gives me leave 
to inn the crop ; if I be his cuckold, he's my drudge : He, 
that comforts my wife, is the cheriſher of my fleſh and blood; 
he, that cheriſhes my fleſh and blood, loves my fleſh and 
blood; he, that loves my fleſh and blood, is my friend: ergo, 
he that kiſſes my wife, is my friend. If men could be con- 
tented to be what they are, there were no fear in marriage; 
for young Charbon the puritan, and old Poy ſam the papiſt, 
howſoe'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, their heads are 
both one, they may joll horns together, like any deer i' the herd. 


Count, Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouth'd and calumnious 
knave? 6 


Cle. 

4 This is a proverbial expreſſions» Needs muſt ⁊u ben the devil drives, is 
another, Ri1T$0N. h 

5 The meaning [i. e. of the ancient reading mentioned in the ſubſe» 
quent note] ſeems to be, you are not deeply ſkilled in the character or 
offices of great friends. ſohNSON. 

The old copy reads—in great friends; evidently a miſtake for een, 
which was formerly written en. The two words are ſo near in ſound, 
that they might eaſily have been confounded by an inattentive hearer, 
The ſame miſtake has happened in many other places in our author's 
plays. MALONE. 

® To ear is to floyugh. STEEVENS. 

See 1 Sam, viii. 12. 1ſaiah, xxx. 24. Deut. xxi. 4. Gen, xlv, 6, 
Exod. xxxive 21. for the uſe of this verb. HENLEY» 


232 ALL'S WELL . Þ 
Ch, A prophet I, madam ; and I ſpeak the truth the next * 
Way. h 


For I the Ballad will repeat, 
Which men full true hall find ; 
Your marriage comes by deſtiny, 


Your cuckoo ſings by kind. 


Count. Get you gone, fir ; I'll talk with you more anon, 9 

Stew. May it pleaſe you, madam, that he bid Helen come | 
to you; of her I am to ſpeak, 

Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman, I would ſpeak with 
her; Helen I mean. 


Clo, Was this fair face the cauſe,* guoth ſhe, | Singing, . 3 
Why the Grecians ſacked T roy ? ; 
Fond done," done fond, 
Was this king Priam's joy. 
With 

7 It is a ſuperſtition, which has run through all ages and people, that 
natural feos have ſomething in them of divinity, On which account they 
were eſteemed ſacred : Travellers tell us in what eſteem the Turks now 
hold them; nor had they leſs honour paid them heretofore in France, as 
appears from the old word binet, for a natural fool. Hence it was that 
Pantagruel, in Rabelais, adviſed Panurge to go and confult the fool Tri- 
boulet as an oracle; which gives occaſion to a ſatirical ſtroke upon the 
privy council of Francis the Firſt—Par Pawis, conſeil, prediction des felt 
vos ſcavez quants princes, Ec. ont ofte conſerve, &c. The phraſe— ſpeak 
the truth the next way, means direfly ; as they do who are only the in- 
ſtruments or canals of others; ſuch as inſpired perſons were ſuppoſed te 
be. WARBURTON. 

See the popular ſtory of Nixon the Idiot Cheſhire Prophecy. Dovce., 

Next way, is neareſt way, So, in X. Henry IV. Part I: #5 

«« *Tis the next way to turn tailor, &c. STEEVENS, 

Next way is a phraſe ſtill uſed in Warwickſhire, and fignifies without 
tircumlacution, or going about. HENLEY. 

s The name of Helen, whom the Counteſs has juſt called for, brings an 
old ballad on the ſacking of Troy to the Clown's mind. MALoNE. 

This is a ſtanza of an old ballad, out of which a word or two are dropt, 
equally neceſſary ake the ſenſe and alternate thyme. For it was not 
Helen, who was King Priam's joy, but Paris. The third line therefore 
Mould be read thus: 

| Fond dane, fond done, for Paris, he —, WARBURTON. 

If this be a ſtanza taken from any ancient ballad, it will probably in 
time be found entire, and then the reſtoration may be made with authe- 
rity. STEEVENS. | 

Fond dene, I 1s fooliſhly done, STXEvVANS. 


THAT ENDS WELL, 


2 With that ſhe fighed as ſhe flood, 
With that fhe ſighed as fhe flood, 
And gave this ſentence then ; 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
1 Among nine bad if one be good, 
There's yet one good in ten. 
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Count. What, one good in ten? you corrupt the ſong, 
„ rrabh. 
+» Cle. One good woman in ten, madam; which is a purify- 
ing o' the ſong: Would God would ſerve the world fo all 
the year! we'd find no fault with the tythe-woman, if I weie 
the parſon : One in ten, quoth a'! an we might have a good 
Ip woman born but every blazing ſtar, or at an earthquake, 
*twonld mend the lottery well; a man may draw his heart 
dut, ere he pluck one. 
Count. You'll be gone, fir knave, and do as I command 
ou ? 
5 Ch. That man ſhould be at woman's command, and yet 
no hurt done !—Though honeſty be no puritan, yet it will 
do no hurt; it will wear the ſurplice of humility over the 
black gown of a big heart,.3—I am going, forſooth : the bu. 
ſineſs is for Helen to come hither, : [ Exit Clown, 


Count, 
2 This ſecond ſtanza of the ballad is turned to a joke upon the women; 
a confeſſion, that there was one good in ten. Whereon the Counteſs ob- 
ſerved, that he corrupted the ſong; which ſhows the ſong ſaid nine gooa 
in ten. 
1 Tf one be bad among ft nine good 
1 bere's hut one . a o 
I This relates to the ten ſons of Priam, who all behaved themſelves well 
dut Paris. For though he once had fifty, yet at this unfortunate period 
of his reign he had but ten; Agathon, Antiphen, Deipbebus, Dias, Hector, 
© Helenus, Hippothous, Pammon, Faris and Polites. WARBURTON, | 
- 3 Clo, That man, &c.] The Clown's anſwer is obſcure. His lady 
— bids him do as he is commanded. He anſwers with the licentious petu- 
- lance of his character, that if a man does as a woman commands, it is likely be 
wilt do amiſs ; that he does not amiſs, being at the command of a woman, 
ne makes the effect, not of his lady's goodneſs, but of his own honeſty, 
4 which, though not very nice or puritanical, will do no burt; and will not 
oniy do no hurt, but, unlike the puritans, will comply with the injunctions 
of ſuperiors, and wear the furplice of bumility over the black gowon of a big 


+ Seart; will obey commands, though not much pleaſed with a Rate of 
| | of ſubjection. | 
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Count, Well, row. 


Steww, I know, madam, you love your gentlewoman en- 


tirely. 

Count, Faith, I do: her father bequeath'd her to me; and 
ſhe herſelf, without other advantange, may lawfully make title 
to as much love as ſhe finds: there is more owing her, than 
is paid; and more ſhall be paid her, than ſhe'll demand, 

Stew, Madam, I was very late more near her than, I 
think, ſhe wiſn'd me: alone ſhe was, and did communicate 
to herſelf, her own words to her own ears ; ſhe thought, I 
dare vow for her, they touch'd not any ſtranger ſenſe. Her 
matter was, ſhe loved your ſon: Fortune, ſhe ſaid, was no 
22 that had put ſuch difference betwixt their two eſtates; 

ove, ' 2 god, that would not extend his might, only where 
2 were level; 4 Diana, no queen of virgins, that would 

uffer her poor knight to be ſurpriſed, without reſcue, in the 
firſt aſſault, or ranſom afterward :; This ſhe deliver'd in the 
moſt bitter touch of ſorrow, that e'er J heard virgin exclaim 
in: which I held my duty, ſpeedily to acquaint you withal ; 
ſithence, in the loſs that may happen, it concerns you ſome. 
thing to know it. 

Count, You have 1 this honeſtly ; keep it to your- 
ſelf : many likelihoods informed me of this before, which 
hung ſo tottering in the balance, that I could neitker beheve, 
nor miſdoubt : | you, leave me: ſtall this in your boſom, 
and I thank you for your honeſt care: I will ſpeak with you 
further anon, Exit Steward, 


Here is an alluſion, violently enough forced in, to ſatirize the obſtinacy 
with which the puritans refuſed the uſe of the eccleſiaſtical habits, which 
was, at that time, one principal cauſe of the breach of the union, and per- 
haps, to inſinuate, that the modeſt purity of the ſurplice was ſometimes 2 
cover for pride. ae | 

The averſion of the puritans to a ſurplice is alluded to in many of the old 
comedies, STEEVENS. i 
I cannot help thinking we ſhould read Though bhonefty be a puritan—. 

TyYRWRITT. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's correction is right. MALONE. | 
4 The meaning may be, where qualities only, and net fortunes or cendi- 
tions, were level. Or perhaps only is uſed for except. MALONE» 
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2 Enter HELENA. 


> Cunt, Even fo it was with me, when I was young : 


If we are nature's, theſe are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our roſe of youth rightly belong ; 
O.ur blood to us, this to our blood is born; 
Tt is the fhow and ſeal of nature's truth, 
**W here love's ſtrong paſſion is impreſs'd in youth: 
By our remembrances 5 of days foregone, 
Such were our faults ; —or then we thought them none.“ 
Fler eye is ſick on't ; I obſerve her now. 
* Hel. What is your pleaſure, madam ? 
Count. You know, Helen, 
I am a mother to you, 
+ Hel. Mine honourable miſtreſs, 


8 Count. Nay, a mother ; 


Why not a mother? When I ſaid, a mother, 
MNlethought you ſaw a ſerpent : What's in mother, 
I hat you ſtart at it? I ſay, I am your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
That were enwombed mine: Tis often ſeen, 
Adoption ſtrives with nature; and choice breeds 
A native lip to us from foreign ſeeds : ? 
Vou ne'er oppreſs'd me witha mother's. groan, 
Vet I expreſs to you a mother's care ;— 
— > God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood, 
Lo ſay, I am thy mother? What's the matter, 
Iuhat this diſtemper ' d meſſenger of wet, N 


That is, according to our recollection. So we fay, he is old ly my 
W reckoning. JonNxsox. | 

We ſhould read: ——0 ! then we thought them gone. 

A motive for pity and pardon, agreeable to fact, and the indulgent cha- 
3 rater of the ſpeaker. This was ſent to the Ox fold cditar, and he altered 
0, to though. WarnunToN, : 

: 7 Such were the faulty weakneſſes of which I was guilty in my youth, or 
7 25 ſuch at leaſt were then my feelings, though perhaps at that period of my 
Die 1'did not think they deſerved the name of faults, Dr. Warburton, 
without neceſſity, as it ſeems to me, reads O ! then we thought them 
none;“ and the ſubſequent editors adopted the alteration, MALoNEg. 
And our choice furniſhes us with a flip propagated to us from foreign 
ſieeds, which we educate and treat, as if it were native to us, and ſprung 
from ourſelyes. HEAT He | | 2 
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The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye ? 8 8 
Why ?——that you are my daughter? 1 
Hel. That I am not. 7 
Count, I ſay, I am your mother. . 
Hel. Pardon, madam; 1 
The count Rouſillon cannot be my brother: 1 
I am from humble, he from honour'd name; 4 
No note upon my parents, his all noble: 7 
My maſter, my dear lord he is; and I 8 
His ſervant live, and will his vaſſal die: 3 
He muſt not be my brother. 2 
Count. t Nor I your mother? l 
Hel. Vou are my mother, madam; Would you were 5 
(So that my lord, your ſon, were not my brother,) 4 
Indeed, my mother !—or were you both our mothers, V 
I care no more for, than I do for heaven, I 
So I were not his fiſter : 9 Can't no other, or 
But, I your daughter, he muſt be my brother ? ? 4 
Count, Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter-in-law ; I: 
God ſhield, you mean it not ! daughter, and mother, " 
So ſtrive 3 upon your pulſe ; What, pale again? 1 
My fear hath catch d your fondneſs : Now I ſee N 
The myſtery of your lonelineſs, “ and find 5 
Your falt tears head.? Now to all ſenſe 'tis groſs, 41 
You love my ſon ; invention is aſham'd, . 
Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, D 
To ſay, thou doſt not: therefore tell me true; = \ 
But tell me then, 'tis ſo :—for, look thy checks 1 
Confeſs it, one to the other; and thine eyes 1 
, Tee 
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There is ſomething exquiſitely beautiful in this repreſentation of that 
ſuffuſion of colours which glimmers around the fight when the eye-laſhes 
are wet with tears. HENLEY. | 

9 There is. a deſigned ambiguity : I care no more for, is, I care as much | 

v. I wiſh it equally. FARMER. : | 

2 The meaning is obſcured by the elliptical dition, Can it be mo ee 

way, but if I be your daughter, be mufl be my Erother? Jouns0N. | 
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3 To ſtrive is to contend. STEEVENS. | A 
4 The late Mr. Hall had corrected this, I believe, rightly, —your /9:- Xx 
linen. TyMAWIMI Tr. BÞ 17 


5 The ſource, the fountain of your tears, the cauſe of your grief. 3 
J | | Jon xecx. 
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Sec it ſo groſsly ſhown in thy behaviours, 

That in their kind © they ſpeak it ; only fin 

And helliſh obſtinacy tie thy tongue, | 
hat truth ſhould be ſuſpected: Speak, 1s't ſo ? 
it be ſo, you have wound a goodly clue; 

If it be not, forſwear't : howe'zr, I charge thee, 

As heaven ſhall work in me for thine avail, 

To tell me truly. 

Vel. Good madam, pardon me! 


Count. Do you love my ſon? 
Hel. Your pardon, noble miſtreſs ! 


Count. Love you my ſon ? I 
* Hel. Do not you love him, madam ? 
Count. Go not about; my love hath in't a bond, 
Whereof the world takes note: come, come, diſcloſe 
The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions 

Have to the full appeach d. 

s Hel. Then, I confeſs, 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 

That before you, and next unto high heaven, 

1 love your ſon :;— | | 

My friends were poor, but honeſt ; ſo's my love: 


hee not offended ; for it hurts not him, 


That he is lov'd of me: I follow him not 
= By any token of preſumptuous ſuit ; 


Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him; 
Vet never know how that deſert ſhould be. 


* 
. 


i 


of 


I know I love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 


'» 


vet, in this captious and intenible ſieve, ! 


C 2 | I fill 


5 i. e. in their language, according to their nature. STEEYENS. _ 
7 The word captious I never found in this ſenſe; yet I cannot tell 


what to ſubſtitute, unleſs carious for rotten, which yet is a word more 


IM likely to have been miſtaken by the copicrs than uſed by the author. 


Jounsox. 
Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes captious to be a contraction of capacievs. As vio 


. lent ones are to be found among our ancient writers, and eſpecially in 
X Churchyard's Poems, with which Shakſpeare was not unacquainted, 


XX ”g vhatis put into it; and by intenible, incapable of holding or retaining it. 


,. = STEEVENSe 


By captious, I believe Shakſpeare only meant recipient, capable of receiw- 


How 


28 ALIS VIEL. 


I ſtill pour in the waters of my love, 

And lack not to loſe ſtill : * thus, Indian-like, 

Religious in mine error, I adore 

"The ſun, that looks upon his worſhipper, 

But knows of him no more. My deareſt madam, 

Let not your hate encounter :vith my love, 

For loving where you do: but, if yourſelf, 

V hoſe aged honour cites a virtuous youth,“ 

Did ever, in ſo true a flame of liking, 

With chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian 

Was both herſelf and Love ; * O then, give pity 

To her, whoſe ſtate is ſuch. that cannot chooſe 

But lend and give where ſhe is ſure to loſe ; 

That ſeeks not to find that her ſearch implies, 

But, riddle-like, lives ſweetly where ſhe dies, 
Count, Had you not lately an intent, ſpeak truly, 

To go to Paris ? 
Hel, Madam, I had. 


Count, 


How frequently he and the other writers of his age confounded the active 
and paſſive adje ctives, has been already more than once obſerved. 
MALOX#, 
And lack not to Joſe flill:] Perhaps we ſhould read 
And lack not to love flill, TyrwalTT. 
I believe /fe is right. So afterwards, in this ſpeech: 
« — whoſe ftate is ſuch that cannot chooſe 
«« Butlend and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe. 


Helena means, I think, to ſay that, like a perſon who pours water int» | 


a veſſel full of holes, and ſtill continues his employment though be finds 
the water all loſt, and the veſſel empty, ſo, though the finds that rhe aba. 
ters of ber lee are ſtill le, that her affection is thrown away on an object 


* 
- 
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whom ſhe thinks ſhe never can deſerve, ſhe yet is not diſcouraged, but 


perſe ve res in her hopeleſs endeavour to accompliſh her wiſhes. The port | 


evidently alludes to the trite ſtory of the daughters of Danaus. 


Marlon zz 


9 i. e. whoſe re ſpectable conduct in age ſouus, or proves, that you 


were no leſs virtuous when young. As a fact is proved by citing wit- 


nefles, or examples from books, our author with his uſual licenſe uſes to 
eite, in the ſenſe of to prove. MALON E. 
2 Helena means to ſay— If ever you wiſhed that the deity who pre- 
Gdes over chaſtity, and the queen of amorous rites, were one and the ſame 
"perſon; or, in other words, if ever you wiſhed for the honeſt and lawful 


completion of your chaſte deſires.“ I believe, however, the words W 1 ꝶm m 2 


accidently tranſpoſed at the preſs, and would read 
Love dearly, and wiſh chaſtly, that your Dian, &c, MAT oxNx. 
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Wherefore ? tell true.“ 


Jil. I will tell truth; by grace itſe f, I ſwear. 
You know, my father left me ſome preſcriptions 
Ot rare and prov'd effects, ſuch as his reading, 

And manifeſt expertence, had collected 

For general ſovereignty and that he will'd me 

In heedfulleſt reſervation to beſtow them, 

As notes, whole facultics incluſive 4 were, 

More than they were note: amongſt the reſt, 

There is a remedy, approv'd, {et down, 

To cure the deſperate languithings, whereof 


The king is render'd loſt, 


Cont . 


This was your motive 


For Paris, was it? ſpeak. 
I. I. My lord your ſon made ms to thin's of this; 
Ze Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Hud, from the converſation of my thoughts, 
/nt, aply, been abſent then. 


5 Count, But think you, Helen, 
„ If you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed aid, 
xx, Fle would receive it? He and his phyſicians 


Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help him, 
They, that they cannot help; How ſhall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the ſchools, 
Embowell'd of their doctrine, 5 have left off 
iat) The danger to ufelf ? 


1 nds tel, There's ſomething hints, 
wa- More than my father's ſkill, which was the greateſt 
Jet Ot his profeſſion, that his good receipt © 
poet 3 C 3 Shall, 
25 This is an evident interpolation, It is needleſs, becauſe it repeats 
NI. what the Counteſs had already ſaid; it is injurious, becauſe it ſpoils the 
you FF meaſure, STEEVENS, | 
Wwit- 22 = * Receipts in which greater virtues were incloſed than appeared to ob · 
es to 2 ſervation, Jon xs. | | 
$ f i. e. exhauſted of their ſkill, STETVENS. 
pre - N. Here is an inference, [that] without any thing preceding, to which 
ſame it refers, which makes the ſentence vicious, and ſhows that we ſhould 
wtul 0 read | | 
were #2 Theres ſomething hints 
1 Nie than my fathers il, — 
OY 5 that bis good r0C if t nn 
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i. e. 1 have a 


ſecret premonition, or preſage. WARBURTON, 


30 AL L'S WELL 2 
Shall, for my legacy, be ſanctiſied Sb 
By the luckieſt ſtars in heaven: and, would your hondur 1 
Eut give me leave to try ſucceſs, I'd venture A. 
The well-loſt life of mine on his grace's cure, = 
By ſuch a day, and hour, At 
Count, Doſt thou believe't ? A 


Hel. Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Count, Why, Helen, thou ſhalt have my leave, and love, N 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings T 
To thoſe of mine in court; I'Il ſtay at home, V 
And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt: | 0 
Be gone to-morrow ? and be fure of this, [* 
What I can help thee to, thou thalt not miſs, [ Excant, N 


— . — — EUjU——— 
ACT H. SCENE L 
Paris. A Room inthe King Palace. 4 
| 


Fleuriſb. Euter King, with young Lords taking leave for the 
Florentine avar; BERTRAM, PAROLLES, and Attinidants. 


King. Farewell,” young lord, theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you ;—and you, my lord, farewell 0 a 
are 


ES 
« 


7 In all the latter copies theſe lines ſtocd thus 

Faresvell, Aung lords; theſe cvarlile pr ncifles 
De not threxo frem yew. Yiu, ny lows, farewell; 
Stare the adwice betqvixt you; if both again, 
Thbe gift duh firetch itſ.If as "tis receivꝰ'd. 

The third line in that ſtate was unintclligible, Sir Thomas Hanme: 

reads thus 
Far.<ovel!, goung lord: theſe avariike principles 
Do not threw fi em y; you, ney lord, farewell; 
Sbare the advice betwwixt yen: Tf bith gain, well! 
The gift doth flretch itſelf as "tis receive d, 
And is :uough for both. 

The firſt edition, from which the paſſage is reſtored, was ſufficiently 
dear; yet it is plain, that the latter editors preferred a reading whic 
they did not underſtand, Jon Nx SO. 

8 ard you, my lord, farewell ;] The old copy, both in this and the 
following inſtance, read: e STEEVENSs» 


de . S ran 


I: 


* 


ce 


THAT ENDS WELL, 


Share the advice betwixt you ; if both gain all, 


The gif: doth ſtretch itſelf as 'tis receiv'd, 
And is enough for both. 
I Lord. It is our hope, ſir, 


„After well-enter'd ſoldiers, to return 


And find your grace in health, 
King. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my heart 
Will not confeſs he owes the malady 
That doth my life befieze,? Farewell, young lords; 
Whether I live or die, be you the ſons 
Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy 
(Thoſe *bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the laſt monarchy,) ſee, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
C4 The 

It does not any where appear that more than two Fr-nch lords (be ſi d 
Bertram) went to ſerve in Italy; and therefore I think tne King's tper lu 
U. ould be corrected thus: 
| Fare=vell, yang lord; theſe ævarlibe principles 

Do not throw from you 5 and you, my lord, far erbe,; 


What follows, ſhows this correction to be neceſſary: . 


. «6 Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all,“ &c. 


1 a IYRWHITT, 
> Tyrwhitt's amendment is clearly right. Advice is the only thing that 


4 


may be ſhared between two, and yet both gain all. M. Maso. 


i. e. as the common phraſe runs, I am fil! beart-whs/e 3 my ſpirits, 


by not ſinking under my diſtemper, do not acknowledge its influence. 


STEEVENS, 
2 The ancient geographers have divided Italy into the higher and the 
lower, the Apennine hills being a kind of natural line of partition; the 


Be next the Adriatick was denominated the higher Italy, and the other. 


d the lower ; and the two ſeas followed the ſame terms of diſtinction, 
the Adriatick being called the upper Sea and the Tyrrhene or Tuſcan the 
lower. Now the Sennones, or Senois, with whom the Florentines are 
Here ſuppoſed to be at war, inhabited the higher Italy, their chief town 


being Arminium, now called Rimini, upon the Adriatick. HAN MER. 


* 
3 


Italy, at the time of this ſcene, was under three very different tenures. 
The emperor, as ſuccefior of the Roman emperors, had one part; the 
pe, by a pretended donation from Conſtantine, another; and the third 


Das compoſed of free ſtates. Now by the /aft monarchy is meant the 


1 man, the laſt of the four general monarchics. Upon the fall of this 


onarchy, in the ſcramble, ſeverai cities ſet up for themſ:!ves, and be- 


tame free Rates : now theſe might be ſaid properly to ig berit the fall of 
, the monarchy, This being premiſed, let us now confider ſenſe. The 
| Kiaz lays higher Italy giving it the rank of pceſetence to France; but 
4 he 
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The braveſt queitant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 

That fame may cry you loud: I ſay, farewell. 
2 Lord. Health, at your bidding, ſerve your majeſty ! 
King. 'I hoſe girls of Italy, take heed of them; 

They Er our French lack language to deny, 

If they demand: beware of being captives, 

Before you ſerve, 
Both, Our hearts receive your warnings. 
King. Farewell. Come hither to me. 


[7 he King retires to a conch, 
1 Lord, 


he corrects himſelf and ſays, I except thoſe from that precedency, who 
enly inherit the fall of the laſt monarchy; as all the e littie petty ſtates; 
for inſtance, Florence, to whom theſe volunteers were going, As if he 
Had ſaid, I give the place of honour to the emperor and the pope, but no! 
to the free ſtates WaARBUKTONs 

Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

T beſ+ baſtards that inberity, &c. 
with this note: 

« Reflecting upon the abject and degenerate condition of the cities 
and ſtates which aroſe out of the ruins of the Roman empire, the laſt ©: 
the four great monarchies of the world.“ 

Ur. Warburton's obſ»rvation is learned, but rather too ſubtle 3 $:r 
Themas Hanmer's alteration is merely arbitrary, The paſſage is conf. 1- 
ſly obſcure, ard therefore I may ofter another explanation, I am cf 
opinion that the epithet Sigher is to be underſtood of ſituation rather than 
ot dignity. Ihe tenſe may then be this, Let ufer Italy, where you are 
to exerc:ſe your valour, ee that you come to gain loncur, to the abatement, 
that is, to the diſgrace and. difrcon of theſe that have now loſt their ancient 
military fame, and inberit out the fall of the laſt monarchy. Jo abate is uſcd 
by Shakſpeare in the original fenſe of abatre, to depreſs, to firk, to dejccl, 
to ſebduc z ard tated is uſed in a kindred tenſe in {Le Merebant of Venice , 

50 in a bondman's key, 
„With bated breath, and whiſp'ring humbleneſs.” 
The word has ſtill the ſame meaning in the language of the law. 
Jon x so. 
In confirmation of Johnſon's opinion, that bighey relates to ſituation, 


not to dignity, we find in the third ſcene of the fourth Act, that one of 


the Lords ſiys,-** Wiat will Count Roufillen do then? will he travc! 
tighter, or return again to France?“ M. Macon, 

Tbeſe *bated may here ſignify “ thoſe. being taken azvay or excepted,” 
Bate, thus contracted, is in colloquial language ſtill uſed with this mean- 
ing. This parenthetical ſentence implies no more than they excepred c 
Fest modern Italy, the remains of the Reman empire. Hol T WRITE. 


The word ſerwe is equi vocal; the ſenſe is, Be net captives befere yo 
ſetve in the war. Be not captives before you are ſoldiers, Jon x SON. 
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bar. Tis not his fault; the ſpark 


Par. Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to t 
you have reſtrain'd yourſelf within the liſt of too cold an 


THAT ENDS WELL, 33 
1 Lord. O my ſweet lord, that you will ſtay behind us! 


2 Lord. O, *tis brave wars! 
Par. Moſt admirable : I have ſeen thoſe wars. 
Ber. I am commanded here, and kept a coil with; 
Too yung, and the next year, and 'tis tos early, 
Par. An thy mind ſtand to it, boy, ſteal away bravely. 
© Ber. I fail ſtay here the forehorſe to a ſmock, 
Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 
Till honour be bought up, and no ſword worn, 
ut one to dance with [14 By heaven, I'll teal away. 
1 Lord. There's honour in the theft. 
Par. Commit it, count. 
2 Lord. I am your acceſſary; and ſo farewell. 
Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured body,“ 
1 Lord. Farewell, captain. | | 
2 Lord. Sweet monſieur Parolles ! | 
Par. Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin. Good 
ſparbs and luſtrous, a word, good metals .—You ſhall find in 
2he regiment of the Spinii, one captain Spurio, with his 
-Cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on his ſiniſter cheek ; it 
avas this very ſword entrench'd it: ſay to him, I live; and 
zobſerve his reports for me. 
2 Lord. We ſhall, noble captain, 
Par. Mars dote on you for his novices ! [Exenunt Lords. ] 


What will you do ? 


Ber. Stay; the Ling [Sar him riſe, 


1e noble lords; 


zadicu ; be more expreſſive to them; for they wear themſelves 


27 . in 


; 
It ſhould be remembered that in Shakſpe are's time it was uſual for 
entlemen to dance with ſwords on. MALON E. | 


= 5 I read thus Our parting is the parting of a tortured bay. Our part- 


hing is as the diſruption of limbs torn from each other. Repetition of a2 
word 1s often the cauſe of miſtakes; the eye glances on the wrong word, 


end the intermediate part of the ſentence is omitted. Jonns0Ns 
As they grow together, the tearing them aſunder was torturing a body. 


133 amendment is unneceſſary, M. MAsON. N 
We two growing together, and having, as it were, but one body. 
( ke to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, ') our parting is. a tortured 


body z i. e. cannot be effected but by a diſruption of limbs which are 
3 NF now common to both, MALoNE. | 


34 ALL'SWELL 


in the cap of the time, there do muſter true gait, eat, ſpeak, 
and move under the influence of the moſt received ſtar 0 and 
though the devil lead the meaſure 7 ſuch are to be follow's ; 
after them, and take a more dilated farewell. 

Ber. And I will do ſo. 


Par, Worthy fellows ; and like to prove moſt finewy ſwords. 
men. [ Exennt BERTRAM and PAROLLES, 
of 


Enter LAT U. 


Laſ. Pardon, my lord, [ Kceling.] for me and for my 


tidings. 
King. I'll fee thee to ſtand up. 
Laf. Then here's a man 


Stands, that has brought his pardon, I would, you 
Had kneel'd m fa to aſk me mercy ; and 
That, at my bidding, you could ſo ſtand up. 

King. I would I had; ſo I had broke thy pate, 
And ak'd thee mercy for't. 


Laf. 


© The main obſcurity of this paſſage ariſes from the miſtake of a ſingle 

letter. We ſhould read, inſtead of, do muft:r, to muſter. J wear them- 
feiwes in the cap of the time, ſignifies to be the foremoſt in the faſhion : 
the figurative alluſion is to the gallantry then in vogue, of wearing je wels, 
towers, and their miſtreſs's favours in their caps.——T here to muſter true 
gait, ſignifies to aſſemble together in the high road of the faſhion, 7 
the reſt is intelligible and ealy, WARBURTON. 

I think this emendation cannot be ſaid to give much light to the ob- 
ſcurity of the paſſage. Perhaps it might be read thus :—They do muſtrr 
with the true gait, that is, they have the true military ſtep. Every man 
has obſerved ſomething peculiar in the ſtrut of a ſoldier. JoynsoN. 


Perhaps we ſhould read—maſter true gait. To maſter any thing, is tc 4 5 


learn it perfectly STEEvEns. 


The obſcurity of the paſſage ates only from the fantaſtical language of | 


a character like Parolles, whoſe afteQation of wit urges his imagination 


from one alluſion to another, without allowing time for his judg-ment to E. 
determine their congruity. The jy 6-4 time being the firſt image that * 


occurs, true gait, manner of eating, ſpeaking, &c. are the ſeveral ornaments 
which they muſter, place, or arrange in time's cap. This is done under th 
influence rf the moſt received ftar ; that is, the perſon in the higheſt repute 
for ſetting the faſhions :—and though the devil were to lead the meaſure 
or dance of faſhion, ſuch is their implicit ſubmiſſion, that even he muſt be 
followed, Hrxniey. 5 


7 — lad the meafure,] i. e. the dance. STEZVIX 3, 


d 


% 22 


ny 
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La,. Good faith, acroſs ;5 
But, my good lord, tis thus; Will you be cur'd 


King. No. 5 
= Laf. O, will you eat 
No grapes, my royal fox ? yes, but you will, 
My noble grapes, an if my royal fox 
Could reach them: I have ſeen a medicine, 
That's able to breathe lite into a ſtone ; 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary, 
With ſpritely fire and motion; whoſe ſimple touch 
Is powerful to araiſe king Pepin, nay, 
To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand, 
And write to her a love line. 
Ling. What her is this? 
Laf. Why, doctor ſhe: My lord, there's one arriv'd, 
If you will fee her, - now, by my faith and honour, 
If ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 
With one, that, in her ſex, her years, profeſſion, “ 
Wiſdom, and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 
a C 6 Than 
This word as has been already obſ:rved, is uſed when any paſs of 
wit miſcarries. Jon RS ON. | 
While chivalry was in vogue, breaking ſpears againſt a quintain was a 
Favourite exerciſe.» He who ſhivered the greateſt number was eſteemed 
the moſt adroitz but then it was to be performed exactly with the point, 
for it atchieved by a ſide- ſtroke or acroſs, it ſhowed unſkilfulneſs, and diſ- 
raced the practiſer. Here, therefore, Lafeu reflects on the King's wit 
das aukward and ineffeCtual, and, in the terms of play, good for nothing. 
F424 | Holr WriTE., 

The words My noble grapes, ſeem to Dr. Warburton and Sir T. 
Hanmer to ſtand ſo much in the way, that they have filently ora'tted 
them. They may be indeed rejected w.thout great loſs, but I believe they 
pre Shakſpeare's words. You vill eat, ſays Lafeu, no grapes. Tes, but 
o will eat ſuch noble grapes, as I bring you, if you could reach them, 

28 JonNsoN, 
0 medicine,] is here put for a De phyſician, HANMER, 
and make you dance canary,] Mr, Rich. Broome, in b's 

tomedy entitled, The City Wit, or the Woman wears the Breeches, Act IV. 
- 1, mentions this among other dances; „ As for corantoes, lavoltos, 
gs, meaſures, pavins, brawls, galliards or canaries; I ſpeak. it no: ſwel- 


. 
- 


Hing, but I ſubſcrive to no man.” Dr. GR Kr. 


4 * * By 7e, is meant her declaration of the end and purpoſe of het 
coming. 


e a 
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APFBURTON, 


36 ALL'S WELL 
Than I dare blame my wealkneſs: Will yon fee her, 
(For that is her demand,) and know her buſineſs ? 
'That done, laugh well at me, 
King, Now, good Laſeu, 
Bring in the admiration ; that we with thee 
May ſpend our wonder too, or take off thine, 
By wond'ring how thou took'ſt it. 
Laf. Nay, 1'll fit you, 
And not be all day neither. [Exit LAF Eu. 
King. Thus he his ſpecial nothing ever prologues. 


; 
C 
f 
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Re-enter LAr EU, au. HELENA. 


Laf. Nay, come your ways, 
King. This haſte hath wings indeed, 
Laf. Nay, come your ways; 

This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him: 

A traitor you do look like ; but ſuch traitors 

His majeſty ſeldom fears: I am Creflid's uncle,“ 

That dare leave two together; fare you well. [ Exit, 
King. Now, fair one, does your buſineſs follow: us ? 
Hel. Ay, my good lord. Gerard de Narbon was 

My father; in what he did profeſs, well found.“ 
King. I knew him. 8 
Hel. Ihe rather will 1 ſpare my praiſes towards him; 

Knowing him, is enough. On his bed of death d 

Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one, . 

( 


* 


© Kiwi «KW 


wv 


* 


Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his practice, 

And of his old experience the only darling, 

He bad me ſtore up, as a triple eye,“ 

Safer than mine own two, more dear; I have ſo; 


And, hcaring your high majeſty is touch'd 


With 7 

5 This is one of Sbakſpeare's perplexed expre ſſions. To acknow- * 
Jedge how much ſhe has aſtoniſhed me, would be to acknowledge a weak- - 
neſs ; and this I am unwilling to do.” STEEVENS. 

Lafeu's meaning appears to me to be this: —“ That the amazement 
ſhe excited in him-was ſo great, that he could not impute it merely to his 
own weakneſs, but to the wonderful qualities of the object that occaſioned 
it.“ M. Mason. ; * 
Cre ſſid's uncle, ] Jam like Pandarus. Jon x sox. 

7 i. e. of known, acknowledged, excellence. STEEVENT. 


2 triple He,] i. e. athird eyes STEEVINS. 
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THAT ENDS WELL. 37 
With that malignant cauſe wherein the honour | 
Of my dear father's gift ſtands chief in power,” 
come to tender it, and my appliance, 
or all bound humbleneſs. 
King. We thank you, maiden; 
But may not be ſo credulous of cure, — 
When our molt learned doctors leave us: and 
The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature 
From her inaidable eſtate, I ſay we muſt not 
Sofain our judgement, or corrupt our hope, 
To proflitute our paſt-cure malady 
To empixicks; or to difſever ſo 
Our great ſelf and our credit, to eſteem 
A ſenſeleſs help, when help paſt ſenſe we deem. 
Hel. My duty then ſhall pay me for my pains: 
I will no more enforce mine office on you; 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modelt one, to * me back again 
King. I cannot give thee leis to be call'd grateful : 
Thou thought'ſt to help me; and ſuch thank: I give, 


As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live: 


But, what at full I know, thou know'ſt no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

Hel. What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 
Since you ſet up your reſt gainſt remedy ; 
Hethat of greateſt works is finiſher, 

Oft does hem by the weakeſt miniſter : 

So holy writ in babes hath judgement ſhown, 


5 Whey judges have been babes. Great floods have flown 
From imple ſourees; and great ſeas have dried, 


9 Perhaps we may better read: 


. 


When miracles have by the greateſt been denied,3 
Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 


4 


- Where 


4 


"i 


robert in the power 


Of my dear fat” s gift ſtands chief in honour, JouN$0N, 


> 
— 
be” 
& 


— > The allu fon is to St. Matthew's Goſpel, xl. 25. “ O father, lord 

of heaven and earth, I thank thee, becauſe rhou-baſt bid theſe things from the 
«Wiſe and prudent, and rewealed them unto babes. See alſo 1 Cor. i. 27. 

of 3  MaLoNEs 

4 1 do not fee the import or cenae ion of this line. As the next line 


* 


ſtands 
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Where molt it promiſes; and oft it hits, 
Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair molt fits. 

King. 1 muſt not hear thee ; fare thee well, kind maid ; 
Thy pains, not us'd, muſt by thyſelf be paid : 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward, 

Hel. Inſpired merit fo by breath is barr'd : 
Tt is not ſo with him that all things knows, 
As tis with us that ſquare our gueſs by ſhows : 
But moſt it 1s preſumption in us, when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
Dear fir, to my endcavours give conſent ;; 
Ot heaven, not me, make an experiment. 
I am not an impoſtor, that proclaim 
Myſelf againſt the level of mine aim 4 
But know I think, and think 1 know moſt ſure, 
My art is not paſt power, nor you paſt cure. 

King. Art thou ſo conſident? Within what ſpace 
Hepy'ſt thou my cure? | 

II. J. 


ſtands without a correſpondent rhyme, I ſuſpect that ſomething has been 
loſt, Jouxs0N. ; A 

I point the paſſage thus: and then I ſee no reaſon to complain of want 
of connection: 

When judges hawe been babes, Great flecds, &c. 
When miracles have by the greateſt been denied. 

Shakſpeare, after alluding to the produttion of water from à rock, and the 
drying up of the Red. Sea, fays, that miracics bad been denied by tbe GREAT - 
xST ; or in other words, that the ELD ERS of IszaEL (who jutt before, 
in reference to another text, were ſtyled judges) had notwithſtanding theſ: 
miracles, wrought for their own preſervation, refuſed that compliance 
they ought to have yielded, See the Book of Exodus, and particularly 
Ch. xvii. 5, 6, &, HENLEY. ; : 

So Holy writ, & c. alludes to Daniel's judging, when „a young youth," 
the two elders in the ſtory of Suſanunab. Great floids, i. e. when Moles 
ſmote the rock in Horeb, Exod. xvii. 

reat ſeas bat e dry'd 
When miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd. 
Dr. Johnſon did not ſee the im port er connedion of this line. It certainly te- 
fers to the children of Iſrael patiing the Red Sea, when miracles had been 
denied, or nat bear kened to, by Pharaoh. Hot.T Wa IT. 

+ i. e. pretend to greater things than befits the mediocrity of my con- 
dition. WARBURTON» 

I rather think that ſhe means to ſay, I am not an imprſier that proclaim 
one thing and deſign another, that rroc{aim a cure and aim at a fraud; I 
think what 1 ſpeak. Jonun$0N, {3-962 1b G 
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 Thel. The greateſt grace lending grace, 
Ere twice the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring 
Fre twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp; 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs 
Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they paſs ; 
What is infirm from your ſound parts ſhall fly, 
Health ſhall live free, and ſickneſs freely die. 
= King. Upon thy certainty and confidence, 
What dar'ſt thou venture? 
Hel. Tax of impudence,— 
A ſtrumpet's boldneſs, a divulged ſhame,— 
J raduc'd by odious ballads ; my maiden's name 
Sear'd otherwiſe ; no worſe of worlt extended, 
With vileſt torture let my life be ended.“ 
King. Methinks, in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak ; 
His powerful ſound, within an organ weak: 
And what impoſſibility would flay 
In common ſenſe, ſenſe ſaves another way. 
Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath eſtimate ;9 
"Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 


| 4 | That 


5 I ſhould have thought the repetition of grace to have been ſuperflu- 


odus, if the grace of grace had not occurred in the ſpeech with which the 


"tragedy of Macherh concludes. STEEVENS. 
The former grace in this paſſage, and the latter in Macbeth, evidently 


6 ſignify divine grace. HENLEY. 


Far of impudence, that is, to be charged with having the boldneſs of a 


- 1 ſtrumpet: A divulged ſpame; i. e. to be traduced by odious ballads:.— 
my maiden name's ſeared otherwiſe z i. e. to be ſtigmatia vd as a proſtitute: 


ne worſe of worſt extended; i. e. to be ſo defained that nothing ſeverer 


10 . 3 can be ſaid againſt thoſe who are moſt publickly reported to be infamous, 


Hewr ey, 


—* 7 The verb, dh ſpeak, in the firſt line, ſhould be underſtood to be re- 
1 peated in the conſtruction of the ſecond, thus: 


His powerful found ſpeaks within a weak organ, HR Arx. 
This, in my opinion, is a very juſt and happy explanation. 
STEPFVENS. 
3 1. e. and that which, if I truſted to my reaſon, I ſhould think im- 


| q poſſible, I yet, perceiving thee to be actuated by ſome ble ſſed ſpirit, think 


thee capable of effecting. MALOXE, 
9 May be counted among the gifts enjoyed by thee. Jon x sox, 


as 
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Where molt it promiſes ; and oft it hits, 
Where hope is coldeſt, and defpair moſt fits, 

King. I muſt not hear thee ; fare thee well, kind maid ; 
Thy pains, not us'd, muſt by thyſelf be paid : 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward, 

Hel. Inſpired merit fo by breath is barr'd : 

Tt is not ſo with him that all things knows, 

As *tis with us that ſquare our gueſs by ſhows ; 
But moſt it is preſumption in us, when 

The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
Dear fir, to my endeavours give conſent ;, 

Ot heaven, not me, make an experiment. 

I am not an impoſtor, that proclaim 

Myſelf againſt the level of mine aim ;4 

But know I think, and think 1 know moſt ſure, 
My art is not paſt power, nor you paſt cure. 

King. Art thou fo confident ? Within what ſpace 
He: thou my cure? 


1 1. 21 * 


ſtands without a correſpondent thy me, I ſuſpect that ſomething has been 
loſt, Joux SON. | 8 

I point the paſſage thus; and then I fee no reaſon to complain of want 
of connection: 

; When judges bawe been babes, Great floeds, Sc. 
When miracles have by the greateſt beer, denied. 

Shakſpeare, after alluding to the production of water from a rock, and the 
drying up of the Red Sea, fays, that miracics bad Leen denied by tbe GREAT - 
187; or in other words, that the ELD ERS of IsRagL (who juſt before, 

in reference to another text, were ſtyled judges) had notwithſtanding the fe 
miracles, wrought for their own preſervation, refuſed that compliance 
they ought to have yielded. See the Book of Exodus, and particularly 
Ch. xvii. 5, 6, &c. HENLEY, : 

So Holy writ, & c. alludes to Daniel's judging, when „a young youth, 
the two elders in the tory of Suſannab. Great floids, i. e. when Moles 
ſmote the rock in Horeb. Exod. xvii. 

great ſeas bade diy'd 
N ben miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd. 
Dr. Johnſon did not ſee the im port er commedtion of this line. It certainly te- 
fers to the children of Iſrael paſſing the Red Sea, when miracles had been 
denied, or not bear kened to, by Pharaoh. HotT Wurrx. 

+ i. e. pretend to greater things than befits the mediocrity of my con- 
dition. WARBURTON» — 

I rather think that ſhe means to ſay, -I am net an imfaſer that proclaim 
one thing and deſign another, that rroc/aim a Cure and aim at a traud; I 


think what I ſpeak. Joux so. 


»» 
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Iiel. | The greateſt grace lending grace,“ 
Fre twice the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp; 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs 
Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they paſs ; 
What is infirm from your found parts ſhall fly, 
Health ſhall live free, and ſickneſs freely die. 
King. Upon thy certainty and confidence, 
What dar'ſt thou venture? 
Hel.- Tax of impudence, — 
A ſtrumpet's boldneſs, a divulged ſhame,— 
Traduc'd by odious ballads ; my maiden's name 
Sear'd otherwiſe ; no worſe of worſt extended, | j 
With vileſt torture let my life be ended.“ 
King. Methinks, in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak ; 
His powerful ſound, within an organ weak: 
And what impoſlibility would ſlay 
In common ſenſe, ſenſe ſaves another way, 
Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate Y 
Worth name of life, in thee hath eſtimate ;% $1 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 


That 
5 I ſhould have thought the repetition of grace to have been ſuperflu- 
ous, if the grace 4 grace had not occurred in the ſpeech with which the 
trazedy of Macbelb concludes. STEEVENS. 
The former grace in this paſſage, and the latter in Macbeth, evidently 
ſignify divine grace, HENLEY. 
© Tax of impudence, that is, to be charged with having the boldneſs of a 
trumpet :—a divulged ſhame ; 1. e. to be traduced by odious ballads ;j— 
my maiden name's ſeared otherwiſe z i. e. to be Rigmatized as a proſtitute ;—= 
no worſe of worſt extended; i. e. to be fo defamed that nothing ſeverer 
can be ſaid againſt thoſe who are moſt publickly re ported to be infamous, 4 
HxxNLEx. q 
7 The verb, doch ſpeak, in the firſt line, ſhould be underſtood to be re- 
peated in the conſtruction of the ſecond, thus: 
His powerful found ſpeaks within a weak organ, HraTH. 4 
This, in my opinion, is a very juſt and happy explanation. a | 
| STEPFVENS, 1 
8 j. e. and that which, if I truſted to my reaſon, I ſhould think im- f 
poſſible, I yet, perceiving thee to be actuated by ſome ble ſſed ſpirit, think | | 
thee capable of effecting. MaArLoxE, | 
9 May be counted among the gifts enjoyed by thee, Jon x so, ö 
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That happineſs and prime * can happy call: 
Thou this to hazard, needs muſt intimate 
Skill infinite, or monſtrous deſperate. 
Sweet practiſer, thy phyfick I will try; 
That miniſters thine own death, if I die, 
Hel. If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die; 
And well deſerv'd: Not helping, dcath's my fee; 
But, if 1 help, what do you promiſe me? 
King. Make thy demand, 
Hal. But will you make it even? 
King. Ay, by my ſceptre, and my hopes of heaven.“ 
Hel. Then ſhalt thou give me with thy kingly hand, 
What huſband in thy power I will command: 
Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To chooſe from forth the royal blood of France; 
My low and humble name to propagate 
With any branch or image of thy itate :5 


But 

2 'Youth ; the ſpring or morning of life. JonxsoN. 
Should we not read—7ride ? Dr. johnſon explains prime to mean youth 
and indeed I do not tee any other plauſible interpretation that can be given 


of it. But tow does that ſuit with the context? „ You have all that is 


worth the name of | te ; yorth, brauty, &c. all, That happineſs and yet 
can happy call. — Happinfs and pride may Ggnify, I think, the pride of 
' bappineſs 3 the proudeſt ſtate of happineſs, YRW HIT. 

I think, with Dr, John ſon, that jrim- is here uſed as a ſubſtantive, 
but that it means, t at ſpri btly vigour which uſually accompanies us in 
the prime”: fe. MALONE. 

3 In property ſeems to be here uſed, with much laxity, for in the due 

rformance. in a ſubſequent paſſage it ſeems to mean either a thing pol- 
ſeſſed, or a ſubje ct diſcriminated ty peculiar qualities. Ma LON E. 

4 The old copy reads: | 


my hopes of help. STEEVENSs 
The King could have but a very flight hope of help from her, ſcarce 
enough to ſwear by: and therefore Helen might ſuſpe&t he meant to 
equivocate with her. Beſides, obſerve, the greateſt part of the ſcene is 
ſtrictly in rhyme : and there is no ſhadow of reaſon why it ſhould be in- 
'terrupted here. I rather imagine the poet wrote: 
Ay, by my ſceptre, and my bopes of heaven, TRIXLRBVY. 

S *"Shakſpeare unqueſtionably wrote impage, grafting, Impe, a graft, 
or ſlip, or ſucker: by which ſhe means on- of the ſons of France. Cax- 
ton calls our Prince Arthur, (bat noble impe of fame. WARBURTON. , 

Image is ſurely the true reading, and may mean any repreſentative of 
[thine 3 e. any one who reſembles you as being related to your fagaily, 
| þ «OI 


R 
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But ſuch a one, thy vaſſal, whom I know 
Is free for me to aſk, thee to beſtow, 

King. Here is my hand; the premiſes obſery'd, 
Thy will by my performance ſhall be ſerv'd : 
So make the choice of thy own time; for I, 
Thy reſolv'd patient, on thee ſtill rely. 
More ſhould I queſtion thee, and more I muſt ; 
Though, more to know, could not be more to truſt ; 
From whence thou cam'ſt, how tended on,—But reit 
Ungueſtion'd welcome, and undoubted bleſt.— 
Give me ſome help here, hol If thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed ſhall match thy deed, 


[ Flouriſh, Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
Rouſillon, A Reom in the Coumteſi's Palace. 
Enter Counteſs aud Clown. 


Count, Come, on, fir; I ſhall now put you to the height 
of your breeding. | | 

Cle. I will ſhow myſelf highly fed, and lowly taught: 1 
know my buſineſs is but to the court, 

Count, To the court! why, what place make you ſpecial, 
when you put off that with ſuch contempt ? But to the court ! 

Clo. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man any man- 
ners, he may eaſily put it off at court: he that cannot make 
a leg, put oiF's cap, kiſs his hand, and fay rothing, has net. 
ther leg, hands, lip, nor cap; aud, indeed, ſuch a fellow, to 
ſay preciſely, were not for the court: but, for me, I have an 
anſwer will ſerve all men. 

Count, Marry, that's a bountiful anſwer, that fits all quef. 
tions. 

C12. It 1s like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks ;® the 
pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the brawn-buttock, or any 
buttock. | | 

| Count, 
or as a prince refie&s any part of your Nate and majeſty, There is no 
ſuch word as impage; and, as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, were ſuch a one 
coined, it would m-an nothing but the art of grafting. Mr. Henley 


adds, that brarch refers to the collateral deſcendants of the royal blood, 
and image to the dlres and immediate line. STEEVENS. 


© 'T his expreſſion is proverbial. See Ray's Proverbs, STEEVENS» 
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Count. Will your anſwer ſerve fit to all queſtions? 

Co. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an attorney, as 
your French crown for your taffata punk, as Tib's ruſh for 
Tom's fore finger,” as a pancake for Shrove-tueſday, a mor- 

ris 


7 Jem is the man, and by 7% we are to underſtand the woman, and 
the te fore, more properly we might read—Tom's ruf> for, &c. he al- 
lufion is to an ancient practice of marrying with a ruth ring, as well in 
other countries as in England, Breval, in his A:utiouities of Paris, men- 
tions it as a kind of e ſpouſal uſed in France, by ſuch perſons as meant to 
hive together in a ſtate of concubinage: but in England it was ſcarce ever 
practiſed except by d-figning men, tor the purpoſe of corrupting thule 
young women to whom they pretended love. 

Richard Poore, biſhop of Saiiibury, in his Conſlirutions, ann; 1217, forbids 
the putting of ruſb rings, or any the like matter, on women's fingers, in 
order to the debauching them more readily; and he infGnuates as the 
reaſon of the prohibition, that there were ſome people weak enouyh to 
believe, that what was thus done in jeft was a rea} marriage. 

But notwithſtanding his cenſure on it, the practice was not aboliſhed ; 
for it is alluded to in a ſong in a play written by fir Wiiliam D'Aveuanty 
called The Rivals : 

4 I'll crown thee with a garland of ſtraw then, 

% And I'll marry thee with a ruſh ring.“ 
which ſong, by the way, was fi:t ſung dy Miſs Davis; ſhe ated the 
part of Celania in the play; and King Charles II. upon hearing it, was 
ſo pleaſed with her voice and action, that he took her from the ſtage, aud 
made her his miſtreſs. SIX I. Hawxixs. | 

Tib and Tom, in plain Englith, I believe, ſtand for <vanton and rogue. 

STEEVENS. 


An anonymous writer, [Mr. R'tſon, ] with ſome probability, ſuppoſes 
that this is one of thoſe covert alluſions in which Shakſpeare frequently 
indulges himſelf. The following lines of Cleiveland on an Hermapbrodite 
lem to countenance the ſuppoſition | 
& Nay, thoſe which modeſty can mean, 

« Butdare not ſpeak, are Epicene, 
% That gameſter needs mutt overcome, 
46 That can play both with T:b and Tom.“ 


Sir John Hawkins would read —& as Tom's ruth for T ibs fore finger.“ 
But if this were the author's meaning, it would be neceflary to alter ſtill 
farther, and to read, As Tom's ruſh for Tib's fourth finger. MATLON E. 

At the game of Gleek, the ace was called Ji, aud the knave Tom ; and 
this is the proper explanation of the lines cited from Cleiveland. The 
practice of marrying with a 1 ring mentioned by Sir John Hawkins is 
very queſtionable, and it might be difficult to find any authority in ſup- 

ort of this opinion. Douce. | : 

Sir John Hawkins's alteration is unneceſſary. It was the practice in 
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ris for May-day, as the nail to his hole, the cuckold to his 
horn, as a ſcolding quean to a wrangling knare, as the nun's 
lip to the friar's mouth; nay, as the pudding to his {kin, 

Count, Have you, I ſay, an anſwer of ſuch fitneſs for all 
queſtions ? | 

Clo, From below your duke, to beneath your conſtable, it 
will fit any queſtion. 

Count. It muſt be an anſwer of moſt monſtrous fize, that 
muſt fit all demands. 

Clo. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the learned 
ſhould ſpeak truth of it: here it is, and all that belongs tot: 
Aſk me, if I am a courtier; it ſhall do you nv harm to 
learn. | 

C:znt. To be young again,® if we could: - I will be a 
fool in queſtion, hoping to be the wiſer by your anfwer. 1 
pray you, fir, are you a courter ? 

C/o, O Lord, ſir,“ There's a ſimple putting off 
more, more, a hundred of them. | 

C:unt. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours, that loves you. 

Ch. O Lord, fir, — Thick, thick, ſpare not me. 

Count, I think, fir, you can eat none of this homely meat. 

Cl. O Lord, fir, Nay, put me to't, I warrant you. 

Count. You were lately whipp'd, fir, I think. 

Che. O Lord, fir, —Spare not me. 

Count, Do you cry, O Lord, fir, at your whipping, and 
ſpare not me? Indeed, your O Lzrd, fir, is very ſequent to 


your whipping; you would anſu er very well to a whippiag,. 


if you were but bound to't, 
Ch, 


former times for the woman to give the man a ring as well as for the man 
to give her one, M. Maso. 

1 belicve what many of us have aſſerted reſpecting the exchange of 
rings in the marriage ceremy, is only true of the marriage contract, in 
lich ſuch a pract:ce und -ubtedly prevailed, STEEVENS. 

Þ The lady cenſuics ber own levity ia tiifling with her j-ſter, as a ri- 
Cculous attempt to return back to youth. Jon NS0N, 

9 A ridicule on that foolith expletive of ſpecch then in vogue at court. 

WARBURTON 

Thus Clove and Orange, in Every Man cut of his Humour ; 

© You conceive me, fir? — 0 Lord, ir!“ 
C'civeland, in one of his ſongs, makes his Gentleman 
„ Avſwer, O Lord, jir ! and talk / Har- bc oaths.” 
FarMER. 
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Clo, I ne'er had worſe luck in my life, in my—O Lord, 


fir : I ſee things may ſerve long, but not ſerve ever, 


Count. I play the noble houfewiſe with the time, to enter- 
tain it ſo merrily with a fool. 

Clo. O Lord, ſir.— Why, there't ſerves well again. 

Count. An end, fir, to your buſineſs : Give Helen this, 
And urge her to a preſent anſwer back : 
Commend me to my kinſmen, and my ſon ; 
This is not much. 5 . 

Cl, Not much commendation to them. 

Count. Not much employment for you: You underſtand 


me? 


Clo. Moſt fruitfully ; T am there before my legs. 
Count. Haſte you again. [ Exeunt ſewe rally. 


. 
Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. 
Emer BERTRAM, LaFEvu, and PAROLLES. 


Laf. They ſay, miracles are paſt; and we have our philo- 
fophical N to make modern * and familiar thing, ſuper- 
natural and cauſeleſs. Hence is it, that we make trifles of 
terrors ; enſconcing ourſelves into ſeeming knowledge,3 when 
we ſhould ſubmit ourſelves to an unknown fear.“ | 

Par. Why, tis the rareſt argument of wonder, that hath 
ſhot out in our latter times, 

Ber. And fo 'tis. 

Laf. To be relinquiſh'd of the artiſts, 

Par. So I ſay ; both of Galen and Paracelſus. 

Laf. Of all the learned and authentick fellows, — 


Par, 
Z —— modern — ] i. e. common, ordinary, MAarore. 
To enſcence literally ſigniſies to ſecure as in a ſort, STEEVENS. 

+ Fear 1s here an object of fear. Joaxs0N, 

5 Shakſpeare, as I have often obſerved, never throws out his words at 
random. Paracelſus, though no better than an ignorant and knavith en. 
thuſiaſt, was ar this time in ſuch vogue, even among{t the learned, that 
he had almoſt juſtled Galen and the ancients out of credit, On this ac- 
count /rarned is applied to Galen, and authentick or faſhionable to Paracel- 
ſus, Sancy, in his Confeſicn Catholquey p. 301. Ed. Col. 1720, is made 

70 
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Par. Right, ſo J ſay. 

Laf. That gave him out incurable, 

Far. Why, there 'tis ; ſo ſay I too. 

Laf. Not to be help'd,— 

Par. Right; as 'twere, a man aſſur'd of an— 

Laf. Uncertain life and ſure death, 

Par, Fuſt, you ſay well; fo would I have ſaid, 

Laf. I may truly ſay, it is a novelty to the world, 

Par. It is, indeed: if you will have it in ſhowing, you 
mall read it in, What do you call there?“ — 

Par. A ſhowing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor.“ 

Par, That's it I would have ſaid; the very ſame. 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is not luſtier:“ fore me I ſpeak 
in reſpect —— | | 


Par. 


to ſay ; 4 Je trouve la Riviere premier medecin, de meilleure bumeur que ces 
gens-la, 1! eft ben Galeniſte, & tres ben Paracelſiſte. IJ! dit que la doc- 
trine de Galien e honorable, & non mcſpriſable pour la patbolegie, & profitable 
pour les boutiques. L'autre, pourweu que ce = de wrais preceptes de Paracelſe, 
bonne a ſuivre pour la verite, pour la ſabtilite, pour Veſpargne z en 
ſomme pour la Therapeutique.” WARBURTON, 

As the whole merriment of this ſcene conſiſts in the pretenſions of 
Parolles to knowledge and ſentiments which he has not, I believe here 
are two paſſages in which the words and ſenſe: are beſtowed upon him by 
the copies, which the author gave to Lafeu. I read this paſſage thus 

Laf. To be relingu ſhed of the artiſts 

Par. So I ſay. 

a Laf. Both of Galen and Paracelſus, of all the learned and aut bentick fel- 
* 

Par. Rig bt, ſo I ſay. Jounson. 

The phraſe of the diploma is, autbentice licentiatuss MusGRAvE. 

The epithet authentick was in our author's time particularly applied to 
the learned. Marone. 

© We ſhould read, Ithink ; I is, indeed, if yeu vill baue it a ſhowing 
you mar read it in what do you call there, — TYRWHITT. ; 

does not, if you will bave it Id fpowing, ſignify 18 a demonſtration 
or ſtatement of the caſe? HEeNnLEv. 

7 The title of ſome pamphlet here ridiculed, WarBURTON. 

By dolphin is meant the dauphin, the heir apparent, and the hope of 
the crown of France, His title is fo tranſlated in all the old books, 

| : STEEVENS, 

What Mr. Steevens obſerves is certainly true; and yet the additional 
word your induces me to think that by do pbin in the paſſage before us the 
- fiſh ſo called was meant, MALONER. | 

In the colloquial language of Shakſpeaxe's time your was frequently 

| employed 
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Par. Nay, tis ſtrange, *tis very ſtrange, that is the brief 
and the tedious of it; and he is of a molt facinorious ſpirit, 
that will not acknowledge it to be the 

Laf. Very hand of heaven, 

Par. Ay, ſo 1 ſay. 

Laf. In a moſt weak 

Par. And dehile miniſter, great power, great tranſcend. 
ence: which ſhould, indeed, give us a further uſe to be made, 
than alone the recovery of the king, as to be 

Laf. Generally thankful. | 


Euter King, HELENA, and Attendants, 


Par. TI would have ſaid it; you ſay well: Here comes 
the king. 

Laf. Luſtick, as the Dutchman ſays :* I'll like a maid the 
better, whilſt I have a tooth in my head: Why, he's able to 
lead her a coranto. 

Par. Mort du Vinaigre ! Is not this Helen? 

Loaf. 'Fore God, I think ſo, 


King, 


employed as it is in this paſſage : So, in Hamit, the Grave digger obſerves 
that „ ycur water is a fore decayer of y4ur whorſon dead body. 
| STEEVENST. 

9 TI believe Parolles has again uſurped words and ſenſe to which he 
has no right; and I read this paſſage thus: 

Laf. In a nf} weak and dehile miniſter, great power, great tranſcendence; 
which ſpuuld, indeed, give us a further uſe to be made than the mere recovery 
of the king. | 

Par. As to be 

Laf. Generally thankful. JonxsoN. 

When the parts are written out for players, the names of the characters 
which they are to repreſent are never ſet down: but only the laſt words 
of the preceding ſpeech which belongs to their partner in the ſcene, 1f 
the plays of Shakſpeare were printed (as there is good reaſon to ſuſpeR) 
from theſe piece-meal tranſcripts, how eafily may the miſtake be ac» 
counted for, which Dr. Johnſon has judiciouſly ſtrove to remedy ? | 

STEEVENSs 

2 Liigb is the Dutch werd for luſty, chearful, pleaſant. : 

STEEVENS. 

In the narrative of the cruelties committed by the Dutch at Amboyna, 
in 1622, it is ſaid, that after a night ſpent in prayer, &c. by ſome of the 
priſoners, „the Dutch that guarded them offered them wine, bidding 
them drink ie, and drive away the ſorrow, according to the cuſtom of 
their own nation.” REE. 2. 


THAT ENDS WELL. 17 | 
King. Go, call before me all the lords in court.— . 
| : [ Exit an Attendant. 
Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's ſide; 
And with this healthful hand, whoſe baniſh'd ſenſe 
Thou haſt repeal'd, a ſecond time receive 

The confirmation of my promis'd gift, 

Which but attends thy naming. 


Enter ſeveral Lords, 


Fair maid, fend forth thine eye: this youthful parcel 
Of noble bachelors ſtand at my beſtowing, 
O'er whom both ſovereign power and father's voice? 
I have to uſe ; thy frank election make; | 
Thou haſt power to chooſe, and they none to forſake, 1 
Hel. To each of you one fair and virtuous miſtreſs | 
Fall, when love pleaſe !—marry, to each, but one!“ 
Laf. Id give bay Curtal,5 and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken ® than theſe boys', 
And writ as little beard, | 
King. Peruſe them well: 
Not one of thoſe, but had a noble father. 
Hil. Gentlemen, | 
Heaven hath, through me, reſtor'd the king to health, 
All. We underſtand it, and thank heaven for you. | q 
Ilel. Jam a ſimple maid; and therein wealthieſt, 1 
That, I proteſt, I ſimply am 2 maid : 
Pleaſe it your majeſty, I have done already: 


The 

3 They were his wards as well as his ſubjects. HexrEy. 

4 cannot underſtand this paſiage in any other ſenſe, than as a ludi- 
crous exclamation, in conſequence of Helena's wiſh of one fair and virtuous 
miſtreſs to each of the lords. If that be ſo, it cannot belong to Helena; 
and might properly enough be given to Parolles. TyrwriTT. 

Tyrwhitt's obſervations on this paſſage are not conceived with his uſual 
ſagacity, He miſtakes the import of the words &u? ene, which does not 
mean one only, but except one. 

Helena wiſhes a fair and virtuous miſtreſs to each of the young lords 
who were preſent, one only excepted ; and the perſon excepted is Ber- 
tram, whoſe miſtreſs ſhe hoped ſhe herſelf ſhould be; and ſhe makes the 
exception out of modeſty : for otherwiſe the deſcription of a fair and vir- 
tyous miſtreſs would have extended to herſelf. M. Mason. 

5 i. e. a bay, dock'd horſe. STEEVENS. 

© A briken mouth is a mouth which has loſt part of its teeth. 


3 | Jonngons 
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The bluſhes in my cheeks thus whiſper me, 
We bluſh, that thou fhmuld'ſt chooſe; but be refus'd, 
Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever ; . 
We'll ne er come there again, "Me 
King. Make choice; and, ſee, 
Who ſhuns thy love, ſhuns all his love in me. 
Hel. Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly ; 
And to imperial Love, that god moſt high, 
Do my ſighs ſtream.— Sir, will you hear my ſuit ? 
1 Lord. And grant it. 


Hel. Thanks, fir; all the reſt is mute. 


Laf. I had rather be in this choice, than throw ames-ace? 


Hel. The honour, fir, that flames in your fair eyes, 

Before I ſpeak, too threatningly replics : 
Love made your fortunes twentyftimes above 
Her that ſo wiſhes, and her humble love! 

2 Lord, No better, if you pleaſe, 

Hel. My wiſh receive, 
Which great love grant! and ſo I take my leave. 

Laf. Do all they deny her *? An they were ſons of mine, 
I'd have them whipp'd; or 1 would ſend them to the Turk, 
to make eunuchs of. 

Hel. Be * afraid [To @ Lord.] that I your hand ſhould 
ez 
I'll never do you wrong for your own ſake ; 
Bleſſing upon your vows! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

Laf. Theſe boys are boys of ice, they'll none have her: 
_ they are baſtards to the Engliſh; the French ne'er got 
them. 

Hel. Vou are too young, too happy, and too good, 

To make yourſelf a ſon out of my blood. 
4 Lord, 


7 The chlorofis, Jou xsox. 
® 3,e. I have no more to ſay to you. $TY>EVENS, 
9 i. e. the loweſt chance of the dice. STEEVENSV. 
2 None of them have yet denied her, or deny her afterwards but Ber- 
tram, The ſcene muſt be fo regulated that Lafeu and Parolles talk at a 
Aiſtance, where they may fee what paſſes between Helena and the lords, 
but not hear it, ſo that they know not by whom the refuſal is made. 
2 N 4 | Jonxsox, 
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47 
Lord. Fair one, I think not ſo, 
af. There's one grape yet,*—l am ſure, thy father drank 
wine. hut if thou be'ſt not an aſs, I am a youth of fourteen 
I haye known thee already, 
Pt. I dare not ſay, I take you; [To BexTRAM,] but I 
we 
Me, and ny ſervice, ever whillt I live, 
Into your guiding power, —This is the man. 
King. Why then, young Bertram, take her, ſhe's thy wife, 
Ber. My wife, my liege? 1 ſhall beſeech your highnels, 
In ſuch a buſineſs give me leave to uſe 
The help of mine own eyes. 


ings Know'ſt thou not, Bertram, 
What ſhe has done for me ? 
Ber, Yes, my goed lord; 


But never hope to know why I ſhould marry her, 
King, Vary know'ſt, ſhe has rais'd me from my ſickly 
Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down 

Muſt anſwer for your raiſing ? I know her well; 

She had her breeding at my father's charge : 

A poor phyſician's daughter my wife l Diſdain 


Rather corrupt me ever! 


King. Tis only title 4 thou diſdain'ſt in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour'd all together, 
Would quite confound diſtindion, yet ſtand off 
In differences ſo mighty: If ſhe be 
All that is virtuous, (ſave what thou diſlik'ſt, 
A poor phyſician's daughter,) thou diſlik'ſt 


3 This ſpeech the three laſt editors [ Theobald, Hanmer, and Warbur» 
ton,] have perplexed themſelves by dividing between Lafeu and Parolles, 
without any authority of copies, or any improvement of ſenſe. I have 
reſtored the old reading, and ſhould have thought no explanation neceſtary, 
but that Mr, Theobald apparently miſunderſtood it. 

Old Lafeu having, upon the ſuppoſition that the lady was refuſed, re- 
proached the young lords as boys of ice, throwing his eyes on Bertram who 
remained, cries out, There is one yet into æubem his father put good 6 
but I bave known thee long enough to know thee for an aſs. JOuNSON. 

4 *Tis only title—] i. e. the want of title, MALons. 

That is, whichare of the ſame colour, weight, &c. MALQONE. 
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Of virtue for the name: but do not ſo: 

From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place 1s dignified by the doer's deed : 

Where great additions ſwell,“ and virtue none, 

It is a dropſied honour : good alone 

Is good, without a name; vileneſs is fo : 7 

The property by what it is ſhould go, 

Not by the title. She is young, wiſe, fair ; 

In theſe to nature ſhe's immediate heir; $ 

And theſe breed honour: that is honour's ſcorn, 

Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, 

And is not like the fire : 9 Honours beſt thrive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a ſlave, 

Debauch'd on every tomb; on every grave, 

A lying trophy; and as oft is dumb, 

Where duſt, and damn d oblivion, is the tomb 

Of honour d bones indeed. What ſhould be ſaid? 

If thou canſt like this creature as a maid, 

I can create the reſt ; virtue, and ſhe, 

Is her own dower ; honour, and wealth, from me. 
Ber. I cannot love her, nor will ſtrive ro do't. 
King. Thou wrong'ſt thyſelf, if thou ſhould'ſt ſtrive to 

chooſe, 


Hel, 


6 Additions are the titles and deſcriptions by which men are diſtinguiſh - 
ed from each other. MALONS E. 

7 Shakſpeare may mein, that external circumſtances have no power 
over the real nature of things. Good alone (i. e. by itſelf ) without a name 
(i. e. without the addition of titles) s god. Vileneſi is fo (i. e. is itſeli.) 

STEVENS. 

Steevens's laſt interpretation of this paſſage is very near being right; 

but I think it ſhould be pointed thus: 


ood alone 
Is gecd; bit heut a nome, wileneſs is fo. 


Meaning that good is good without any addition, and vileneſs would 
fill be vileneſs, though we had no ſuch name to diſtinguith it by. 
M. Mason. 

8 To be immediate heir is to inherit without any intervening tranſmit- 
ter: thus ſhe inherits beauty immediately from nature, but honour is tranſ- 
mitted by anceſtors. JouNSONe | | 5 

9 Henour's born, is the child of honour. Bern is here uſed, as bairn ſtill 
is in the North. HENLEY. 
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Hel. That you are well reſtor'd, my lord, I am glad; 
Let the reſt go. 

King. My honour's at the ſtake ; which to defeat, 
I muit produce my power: * Here, take her hand, 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift; 
That doſt in vile miſpriſion ſhackle up 
My love, and her deſert; that canſt not dream, 
We, poizing us in her detective ſcale, 
Shal! weigh thee to the beam ; that wilt not know, 
It is in us to plant thine honour, where 
We pleaſe to have it grow: Check thy contempt ; 
Obey our will which travails in thy good: 
Believe not thy diſdain, but preſently 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right, 
Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims; 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever, 
Into the ſtaggers, and the careleſs lapſe 
Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and hate, 
Loofing upon thee in the name of juſtice, 
Without all terms of pity : Speak; thine anſwer, 

Ber. Pardon, my pracious lord; for I ſubmit 
My fancy to your eyes: When I confer, 
What great creation, and what dole of honour, 

D 2 | Flies 


2 The poor King of France is again made a man of Gothem, by our 
vnmerciful editors. For he is not to make ule of his authority to defeat, 
but to defend, his horour. "UE E9RAT De | 

Had Mr. 1 heobald been aware that the implication or clauſe of the ſen- 
tence (as the grammarians fay) ſerved for the anctzeed ont „ Which dane 
ger to defeat,” there had been no need of his wit or his alteration, 

FARMERs 

Notwithtanding Mr. Theobald's pert cenſure of former editors tor re- 
taining the word «frat, 1 ihould be glad to ſee it reſtored again, as l am 
periuaded it is the true reading, The French verb defaire (from whence 
our defeat) fignines to free, te dijembarruls, as well as te d. Defaire 
un nawd, is to un ie a lnet; and in this tenſe, I apprehend, % eat js here 
uſcd, It may be obſerv d, that our verb undo has che im- varieties of 
fignification 3 and I ſuppoſe even Mr. Theobald would not have been 
much puzzled to find the ſenſe of this pailage, if it had been written 
I Loncur' at the take, «which to un lo I muſt troduce my poevers 

| TVR VAT. 

3 One ſpec'es of the faggert, or the here“ apoplexy, is a raging impati- 
ence wh'ch makes te animel dith imſelf with deftruQtive violence again 
poits or walls, To his the alluno , 1 ſuppuicy is made. Jonn$s0Ns 


* 
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Flies where you bid it, I find, that ſhe, which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts moſt baſe, is now 
The praiſed of the king ; who, ſo ennobled, 
Is, as *twere, born ſo. | 
King. Take her by the hand, 


And tell her, ſhe is thine : to whom I promiſe 


A counterpoize ; if not to thy eſtate, 
A balance more replete. 
Ber. I take her hand. 
King, Good fortune, and the favour of the king, 
Smile upon this contract ; whoſe ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient on the now-born brief, 
And be perform'd to- night: 4 the ſolemn feaſt 3 
ia 


4 This, if it be at all intelligible, is at leaſt obſcure and inaccurateg 5 

Perhaps it was written thus: 5 
— what ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient on the not- horn brief, 
Shall be * ov! to- night; the ſolemn feaft 

| Shall more attend . 

The brief is the contract of eſpeuſal, or the licence of the church, The 

King means, What ceremony is neceſſary to make this contract a marriage, 

ſhall be immediately performed; the reſt may be delayed. JonnsoN. 

The whole ſpeech is unnaturally expreſſed ; yet I think it intelligible 
as it ſtands, and ſhould therefore reze Johnſon's amendment and expla- 


Nation, 5 

The word brief does not here denote either a contract or a licence, but Fx 
is an adjective, and means ſport or centracted and the words c the n:ww- | | 
born, ſignify for the preſent, in oppoſition to upon the coming hace, which | 


means hereafter. The ſenſe of the whole paſſage ſeems to be this: — 
«+ The king and fortune ſmile on this contract; the ceremony of which 
It ſeems expedient to abridge for the preſent; the ſolemn feaſt ſhall be | 
performed at a future time, when we ſhall be able to aſſemble friends.“ : 
M. Maso. 8 
Though I have inſerted the foregoing note, I do not profeſs to compre- ? 
Bend its mean'ng fully. Shakſpeare uſes the words expedience, expedient, 
and expediently, in the ſenſe of haſte, quick, expeditioufly. A brief, in 
ancient language, means any ſhort and ſummary writing or proceeding, 
The noww-born brief is only another phraſe for the contract recently and ſud 
denly made. The ceremony of it (ſays the king) ſpall ſeem to baſten after its 


ert preliminary, and be performed to-night, &c. STEEVENS. | 4 
Now-borr, the epithet in the old copy, prefixed to brief, unqueſtionably by 
ought to be reſtored, The Now-bern brief, is the breve originale of the 2 


ſeudal times, which, in this inſtance, formally notified the king's conſent 
the marriage of Bertram, his ward. HENLEYe © 
ur 
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Shall more attend upon the coming ſpace, 
Expecting abſent friends. As thou lov'ſt her, 
Thy love's to me religious; elſe, does err, | 
[Excunt King, BERTRAM, HELENA, Lords, ard 
Attendants.5 | 
Lf. Do you hear monſieur ? a word with you. 
Par. Your pleaſure, ſir ? 
Lf, Your lord and maſter did well to make his recan- 
tation, | 
Par, Recantation ? - My lord? my maſter ? 
Laf. Ay; Is it not a language, I ſpeak ? 
Par, A moſt harſh one; and not to be underſtood without 
bloody ſucceeding. My maſter ? 
Laf. Are you companion to the count Rouſillon ? 
Par, To any count; to all counts; to what is man. 
Laf. To what is count's man; count's maſter is of ano- 
ther ſtyle, 
Par, You are too old, fir ; let it ſatisfy you, you are too 
old, | 
Laf. J muſt tell thee, firrah, IJ write man; to which title 
age cannot bring thee, - 
Pay. What ] dare too well do, I dare not do. 
Laf. I did think thee, for two ordinaries,® to he a pretty 
wife fellow; thou didſt make tolerable vent of thy travel; it 
might paſs: yet the ſcarfs, and the bannerets, about thee, 
did manifoldly diſſuade me from believing thee a veſſel of too 
great a burden, I have now found thee; when J loſe thee 
D 3 againz 


Our author often uſes brief in the ſenſe of a ſhort note, or intimation 
concerning any buſineſs; and ſometimes without the idea of writing. 

The meaning therefore of the preſent paſſage, I believe, is; Good 
fortune, and the king's favour ſmile on this ſhort contract; the ceremo- 
nial part of which ſhall immediately paſs, —ſhall follow cloſe on the troth nous 
#lighted between the parties, and be performed this night; the ſolemn 
feaſt ſhall be delayed to a future time. MALON E. 


5 The old copy has the following ſingular continuation s Parolles and 
Laſeu ſlay behind, commenting of this wedding. This could have been only 


the marginal note of a prompter, and was never deſigned to appear in 


print. STEEVENS. | 
To comment means, I believe, to aſſume the appearance of perſons deep 
ly engaged in thought. MALONE. 


s While I ſat twice with thee at table, Jounson. 


o x. . 
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again, I care not: yet art thon good for nothing but taking 

up ;“ and that thou art ſcarce worth. 

3 Hadſt thou not the privilege of antiquity upon 

thee, 
Laf. Do rot plunge thyſelf too far in anger, leſt thou 


haſten thy trial; which if Lord have mercy on thee for a 


hen! So, my good window of lattice, fare thee well; thy 
caſement 1 A not open, for I look through thee, Give 
me thy hand. 

Par, My lord. you give me moſt egregious indignity, 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart; and thou art worthy ot it. 

Par. I have not, my lord, deſerv'd it. 

Laf. Yes, good faith, every dram of it; and I will not 
bate thee a ſcruple. 

Par, Well, I ſhall be wiſer. 

La. Fen as ſoon as thou canſt, for thou haſt to pull at a 
ſmack o'the contrary. If ever thon be'ſt bound in thy ſcart, 
and beaten, thou ſhalt find what it is to be proud of thy bon- 
dage. | have a deſire to hold my acquaintance with thee, 
or rather my knowledge; that I may fay, in the default,s he 
is a tan] know, 

Pur. My lord, you do me moſt inſupportable vexation, 

Laf. I would it were he!l-pains tor thy ſake, and my poor 
doing eternal: for doing I am paſt; as Iwill by thee, in 
what motion age will give me e.? | Exit, 


Par. Well, chou halt a ſon ſþ:3li tale this diſgrace off ie ;2 - 


ſcurvy, 


7 To take up is to contradict, to call to account; as well as to puck off ile 
pround, jor x so. 

s — — Inthe ons} That is, at a need. JouNxsoX. 

9 The conceit winch is fo thin that it might well eſcape a haſty reader, 
is in the word paſt—T am palt, as 7 <vi/l be paſt, by thee, Jourson. 

Lafeu means to ſay, “ for doing I am paſt, as I will faßt by thee in 
what motion age will permit.” Lafeu ſays, that he will 2 by Parolles, 
not that he will be payed by him; and Lateu is actually che perſon whe 
goes out. M. Maso. | N | 

Dr. Johnſon is, I believe, miſtaken, Mr. Edwards has, I think, given 
the true meaning of Lafeu's words, © ] cannat do much, ſays Lateu; 
doing IT am paſt, as I will by thee in af. motion age will give me leave; i. e. 
as 7 will paſs by thee as faſt as T am ab/e;—and he immediately goes out, 
It is a play on the word paſt the conceit indeed is poor, but Shakſprare 
Plainly meant it.“ MaLonE. 2 

+ This the poet makes Parolles ſpeak alone; aad this 15 nature. A 
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{curvy, old, filthy, ſcurvy lord! Well, I muſt be patient: 
there is no fettering of authority. PII beat him, by my lite, 
if I can meet him with any convenience, an he were double 
and double a lord. I'll have no more pity of his age, than 


] would have of—T'l beat him, an if I could but meet him 
again. X 


Re.enter Lavev. 


Laf. Sirrah, your lord and maſter's married, there's news 
for you ; you have a new miſtreſs. 

Par. I moſt unfeignedly beſeech your lordſhip to make 
ſome reſervation of your wrongs; He is my good lord: whom 
1 ſerve above, is my maſter. 

Laf. Who? God ? 

Par. Ar, fir, 

Laj. The devil it is, that's thy maſter, Why doſt thou 
garter up thy arms o' this faſhion ? doſt make hoſe of th 
fleeves? do other ſervants fo? Thou wert belt ſet thy lower 
part where thy noſe ſtands. By mine honour, if 1 were but 
two hours younger, I'd beat thee : methinks, thou art a 
general offence, and every man ſhould beat thee. I think, 
thou waſt created for men to breathe themſelves upon thee. 

Par. "I his is hard and undeſerved meaſure, my lord, 

Leaf. Go to, fir; you were beaten in Italy for picking a 


kernel ont of a pomegranate ; you are a vagabond, and no 


true traveller: you are more ſaucy with lords, and honour. 
able perſonages, than the heraldry of your birth and virtue 


gives you commiſſion. You are not worth another word, 


elſe I'd call you knave. I leave you. [ Exits 


Enter BERTRAM. 


Par. Good, very good; it is ſo then.—Good, very good; 
jet it be conceal'd a while. 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever! 

Par, What is the matter ſweet heart ? 

Ber. Although before the ſolemn prieſt I have ſworn, 
1 will not bed her. 


D 4 Par. 


coward ſhould try to hide his poltroonery even from himſelf. An ordi- 


nary writer would have been glad of ſuch an opportunity to bring him te 
cenfe ien. WARBURTON, 
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Par. What? what, ſweet heart ? 
Ber. O my Parolles, they have married me. 
I'll to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. 
Par, France is a dog-hole, and it no more merits 
'The tread of a man's Rot ; to the wars ! 


Ber. There's letters from my mother; what the import is, 
J know not yet. 


Par. Ay, that would be known: To the wars, my boy, 
| to the wars! 
He wears his honour in a box unſeen, 
That hugs his kickſy-wickſy here at home 3 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
Which ſhould ſuſtain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mars's fiery ſteed: To other regions! 
France is a ſtable ; we that dwell in't, jades; 
Therefore, to the war! 
Ber. It ſhall be ſo; I'll ſend her to my houſe, 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, 
And wherefore I am fled ; write to the king 
That which I durſt not ſpeak : His preſent gift 
Shall furniſh me to thoſe Italian fields, 
Where noble fellows ſtrike : War 1s no ſtrife 
To the dark houſe, and the deteſted wife.“ 
Par. Will this capricio hold in thee, art ſure ? 
Ber, Go with me to my chamber, and adviſe me, 
T'll ſend her ſtraight away : 'To-morrow 
I'll to the wars, ſhe to her ſingle ſorrow, 
Par, Why, theſe balls bound; there's noiſe in it.— Tis 
hard ; 
A young man, married, is a man that's marr'd: 
Therefore away, and leave her bravely ; go : 
The king has done you wrong; but, huth! 'tis ſo, i 
xennts 


3 Sir T. Hanmer, in his Gloftary, obſerves that kickſy-<vickjy is a made 
word in ridicule and diſdain of a wife. Grey. 
4 The dark houſe is a houſe maze gloomy by diſcontent, Milton (ays 
of death and the king of hell preparing to combat: 
6 So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
& Grew darker at their fru.“ fou so. 
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SCENE IV. 
The ſane. Another Room in the ſame, 
Enter ELENA and Clown, 


Jil. My mother greets me kindly : is ſhe well? 

Clo, She is not well; but yet ſhe has her health: ſhe's very 
merry ; but yet ſhe is not well: but thanks be given, ſhe's 
very well, and wants nothing 1'the world; but yet ſhe is not 
well, 

Hel. If ſhe be very well, what does ſhe ail, that ſhe's not 
very well ? 

Clo. Truly, ſhe's very well, indeed, but for two things. 

Hel, What two things ? 

C/, One, that ſhe's not in heaven, whither God ſend her 
quickly! the other, that ſhe's in earth, from whence God 
ſend her quickly! 


Enter PAROLLESs. 


Par, Bleſs you, my fortunate lady ! 

Hel. | hope, fir, I have your good will to have mine own 
good fortunes. 

Par. You had my prayers to lead them n; and to keep 
them on, have them ſtill.—O, my knave! How does my 


old lady ? 
Clo, So that you had her wrinkles, and I her money, I 
would ſhe did as you ſay. 8 


Par. Why, I tay nothing. 

C/o, Marry, you are the wiſer man; for many a man' 
tongue ſhakes out his maſter's undoing: Jo ſay nothing, to 
do nothing, to know nothing, and to have nothing, is to be 
a great part of your title; which is within a very little of 
nothing. 

Par, Away, thou'rt a knave, 

Ch. You ſhou'd have ſaid, {r, before a knave thou art a 
knave ; that is, before me thou art a knave : this had beea 
truth, ſir. 

Par, Go to, tho: art a witty fool, I hare found thee, 

D 5 Ch. | 
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Clo. Did you find me in yourſelf, fic? or were you tanght 
to find me? The ſearch, fir, was profitable; and much 
fool may you find in you, even to the world's pleaſure, and 
the increaſe of laughter. 

Par. A good knave, i'faith, and well fed. 

Madam, my lord will go away to- night; 
A very ſerious bufineſs calls on him. 
"The great prerogative and rite of love, 
Which, as your due, time cleims, he does acknowledge; 
But puts it off by a compell d reftraint ; 
Whoſe want and whoſe delay, is ſtrew'd with ſweets, 
Which they diſtil now in the curbed time,“ 
To make the coming hour o'erflow with joy, 
And pleaſure drown the brim, 
"= What's his will, elſe ? 

Par. That you will take your inſtant leave o'the king, 
And make this haſte as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what apology you think 
May make it probable need.) 

Hel. What more commands he? 

Par. That, having this obtain'd, you preſently 
Attend bis further pleaſure. 

Ziel. In every thing I wait upon his will. 

Par, 1 ſhall report it ſo. 

#el. I pray you, —Come, ſirrah. | Exeuut. 


5 An alluſion, perhans, to the old ſ:ying—c Better fed than taught;“ 
to which the Clown has himſelf alluded in a preceding ſcene ;—+<< I will 
gow myſelf highly fed and lowly taught.” STEEVENS. f 

© The w:ets with which that avant are ftrexwed, 1 ſuppoſe, are compli- 
ments and profeſſions of Kindneſs, JonNnsoN. 

Johnſon f-ems not to have underitood this paſſage 3; the meaning of 
which is merely this: —““ That the delay of the joys, and the expecta- 
tion of them, would make them more delightful when they come.” The 
curbed time, means the time of reſtraint. Mbeſe want, means the want of 
zobich. M. MasoN. 

The fects which are diſtilled, by the reſtraint ſaid to be impoſed on 
Bertram, from „ the want and delay of the great prerogative of love,“ 
are the ſweets of exectation. Parolles is here ſpeaking ot Bertram's feel. 
iegs during this „ curbed time,“ not, as Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have 
thought, of thoſe of Helena, Marone. | 

A ſpecious appzarance of neceſſity. Jonx sox,. 
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SCENE V. 


Another Room in the fame, 
Enter LAFEU and BERTRAM, 


Laf. But, J hope, your lordſhip thinks not him a ſoldier, 

Ber, Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approoſ. 

Le. You have it from his own deliverance. 

Ber. And by other warranted teſtimony. 

Laf. Then my dial goes not true; 1 took this lark for a 
bunting.“ | 

Ber. I do aſſure you, my lord, he is very great in know- 
ledge, and accordingly valiant. 

Laf. I have then ſinned againſt his experience, and tranſ- 
greſs'd againſt his valour; and my ſtate that way is danger- 
ous, ſince I cannot yet find in my heart to repent, Here 
he comes; I pray you, make us friends, I will purſue the 
amity. 


Enter PAROLLES, 


Par. Theſe things ſhall be done, fir. DLZ. BERTRAM, 

Laf. Pray you, fir, who's his tailor? 

Par. Sir ? 

Laf. O, I know him well: Ay ſir; he, fir, is a good 
workman, a very good tailor, 


Ber. Is ſhe gone to the king ? [ A/ide io PAROLLES, 
Par. She is. 
Ber. Will the away to-night ? 

Par, 


3 This bird is mentioned in Lyly's Lowe's Metamert bois, 1601: 
1 — but foreſters think all birds to be buntings.”* Barrett's Awearics 
er Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, gives this account of it: „ Terraneola et 
rubetra, avis alaude fimilis, &c. Dicta terranecla quod non in arboribus, 


led in terra verſetur et nidificet,”” The following proverb is in Ray's 


Collection: A goſshawk beats not a lanting. STEVENS. 

Tois is a fine diicrimination between the poſſeſior of courage and him 
that has only the appearance of it :—the bunting is in feather, ſize, and 
form, ſo like the y- lark, as to require nice attention to diſcern the one 
from the other; it alſo ſoars and ſinks in the air neariy in the ſame 


manner; but it has litde or no ſong, which gives eſtimation to the K- 


lack, J. Janns0Ng 
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Ch. Did you find me in yourſelf, fir? or were you tanght 
to find me? The ſearch, fir, was profitable; and much 
fool may you find in you, even to the world's pleaſure, and 
the increaſe of laughter. 

Par. A good knave, i faith, and well fed.s 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night ; 

A very ſerious bufinefs calls on him. 

"The great prerogative and rite of love, 

Which, as your due, time claims, he does acknowledge; 
But puts at off by a compell'd reftraint ; 

Whoſe want and whoſe delay, is ſtrew'd with ſweets, 
Which they diſtil now in the curbed time,“ 

To make the coming hour o'erflow with joy, 

And pleaſure drown the brim, 

Hel. What's his will, elſe? 

Par. That you will take your inſtant leave o'the king, 
And make this haſte as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what apology you think 
May make it probable need.) 

Hel. What more commands he? 

Par, 'That, having this obtain'd, you preſently 
Attend bis further pleaſure, | 

Hel. In every thing I wait upon his will. 

Par, 1 ſhall report it ſo. 

Hel. I pray you, —Come, firrah. [ Exenrt. 


5 An alluſion, perhans, to the old ſ.ying—cc Better fed than taught 3? 
to which the Clown has himſelf alluded in a preceding ſcene: “ I will 
ſhow myſelf highly fed and lowly taught.” STEEVENS. 

© The ſwrets with which that want are ſtrerocd, J ſuppoſe, are compli- 
ments and profeſſions of kindneſs. Jon NSON. 

Johnſon .f-ems not to have underſtood this paſſage z the meaning of 
which is merely this:—““ That the delay of the Joys, and the ex pecta- 
tion of them, would make them more delightful when they come.“ The 
curbed time, means the time of reſtraint. boſe want, means the want of 
zobich, M. MasoN. | 

The fects which are diſtilled, by the reſtraint ſaid to be impoſed on 
Bertram, from « the want and delay of the great prerogative of love,“ 
are the ſweets of expeFation, Parolles is here ſpeaking ot Bertram's feel. 
icgs during this „ curbed time,“ not, as Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have 
thought, of thoſe of Helena, Mar.onE. 

A ſpecious appzarance of neceſſity. Jonxsox. 
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SCENE V. 


Anather Room in the ſame, 
Enter LAFEU and BERTRAM, 


Laf. But, I hope, your lordſhip thinks not him a ſoldier, 

Ber. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof, 

Laf. You have it from his own dehverance, 

Ber. And by other warranted teſtimony. 

Laf. Then my dial goes not true; I took this lark for a 
bunting.*® | 

Ber, I do aſſure you, my lord, he is very great in know- 
ledge, and accordingly valiant. 

Laf. J have then ſinned againſt his experience, and tranſ- 
greſs'd againſt his valour; and my ſtate that way is danger- 
ous, ſince J cannot yet find in my heart to repent, Here 
he comes; I pray you, make us friends, I will purſue the 
amity. 


Enter PAROLLES, 


Par. Theſe things ſhall be done, fir. [To BERTRAM, 
Laf. *Pray you, fir, who's his tailor ? 
Par, Sir? 


Laf. O, I know him well: Ay fir; he, fir, is a good 


workman, a very good tailor. 


Ber. Is ſhe gone to the king? [ 4Afide 4% PAROLLES, 
Par. She is. | 


Ber. Will the away to-night ? 


6 Par, 


3 This bird is mentioned in Lyly's Lowe's Metamortbofis, 1601 
4 — but foreſters think all birds to be buntings.”* Barrett's Alwearie, 
er Quadruple Ditienary, 1580, gives this account of it: “ Terraneola et 
rubetra, avis alaude ſimilis, &c. Dicta terraneola quod non in arboribus, 
ſed in terra verſetur et nidificet.” The following proverb is in Ray's 
Collection: A goſshawk beats not a lunting. STEVENS. | 

Tis is a fine ditcrimination between the poſſeſſor of courage and him 
that has only the appearance of it :z—the bunting is in feather, ſize, and 
form, ſo like the ty - lark, as to require nice attention to diſcern the one 
from the other; it alſo ſoars and finks in the air nearly in the fame i 
manner; but it has litde or no ſong, which gives eſtimation to the ſky», 
lack. J. JonnsoNg F 
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Pay, As you'll have her, 

Ber. I have writ my letters, caſketed my treaſure, | 
Given order for our horſes ; and to-night, 9 
When I ſhould take poſſeſſion of the bride.— 

And, ere I do begin, 

La. A good traveller is ſqmething at the latter end of a J 
dinner; but one that lies three thirds, and uſes a known 
truth to paſs a thouſand nothings with, ſhould be once heard, 
and thrice beaten.— God fave you, captain. 

Ber, Is there any unkindneſs between my lord and you, 
monſieur? 

Par. I know not how I have deſerv'd to run into my lord's 
diſpleaſure. 

Laf. You have made ſhift to run into't, boots and ſpurs | 
and all, like him that leap'd into the cuſtard ;* and out of it | 
you'll run again, rather than ſuffer queſtion for your reſidence, | 

Ber. It may be, you have miſtaken him, my lord. 1 

Laf. And ſhall do ſo ever, though I took him at his | 
prayers, Fare you well, my lord : and believe this of me, 
There can be no kernel in this light nut; the ſoul of this 
man is his clothes: truſt him not in matter of heavy conſe- 
quence ; I have kept of them tame, and know their natures, 
— Farewell, monſieur: I have ſpoken better of you, than 
you have or will deſerve at my hand ; but we muſt do good 
againſt evil, [ Exit, 

Par. An idle lord, I ſwear, 

Ber. I think ſo. 

Par, Why, do you not know him ?' 

Ber. Ves, I do know him well; and common ſpeech 

Gives him a worthy paſs, Here comes my clog. 


Enter HELENA. 


Hel. T have, fir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procur'd his leave 
For preſent parting : only, he defires 
Some private ſpeech with you, | 
| Ber, 

This odd allufion is not introduced without a view to ſatire, It was 
a foolery practiſed at city entertainments, whilſt the jeſter or zany was in 

' 2 mp int" a large deep cuſtard, fet for the purpoſe, ts 


vogue, 10 
a entity of barren ſpciiaters tv langb, as our poet fays in his Hamlet. 
3 


Iu B0BALD, 
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Ber. I ſhall obey his will, 
You muſt not maryel, Helen, at my courſe, 
Which holds not colour with the tune, nor does 
Ihe miniſtration and required office 
On my particular : prepar'd I was not 
For ſuch a buſineſs; therefore am I found 
So much unſettled : This drives me to entreat you, 


That preſently you take your way for home; 


And rather muſe, than aſk, why I entreat you: 
For my reſpects are better than they ſeem ; 
And my appointments have in them a need, 
Greater than ſhows itſelf, at the firſt view, 
To you that know them not. This to my mother: 
{ Giving a letters 
"Twill be two days ere I ſhall ſee you; ſo 
I leave you to your wiſdom, 
Hel. Sir, I can nothing ſay, 
But that I am your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Ber. Come, come, no more of that, 
Hel. And ever ſhall 
With true obſervance ſeek to eke out that, 
Wherein toward me my homely ftars have fail'd 
To equal my great fortune, 
Ber. Let that go: 
My baſte is very great: Farewell; hie home. 
Hel. Pray, ſir, your pardon. 
Ber. Well, what would you ſay? 
Hel. J am not worthy of the wealth I owe ;* 
Nor dare I ſay, *tis mine; and yet it is; 
But, like a timorous thief, moſt tain would ſteal 
What law does vouch mine own, : 
Ber. | What would you have? 
Hel. Something; and ſcarce ſo much: nothing, indeed. 
I would not tell you what I would; my lord faith, yes 
Strangers, and foes, do ſunder, and not kiſs, 
Ber. I pray you, ſtay not, but in haſte to horſe, 
Hel. I ſhall not break your bidding, good my lord. 
Ber, Where are my other men, monſicur ?—Farewell. 
[Exit HELENA, 
Go 
> i, e, JT own, poſſeſs, STEEVINS, 
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Go thou toward home; where I will never come, 
Whilſt T can ſhake my ſword, or hear the drum ;— 
Away, and for our flight. 
Par. Bravely, coragio! [ Exennt, 


[ — 
— — — 
— 


Ke II. SCENE I. 


Florence. A Room in the Duke's Palace, 


Flourih, Enter the Duke of Florence, attended; two French 
Lords, and Others, 


Duke, So that, from point to point, now have you heard 
The fundamental reaſon of this war; 
Whoſe great deciſion hath much blocd let forth, 
And more thirſts after. 
1 Lord. Holy ſeems the quarrcl 
Upon your grace's part; black and fearful 
On the oppoſer. 3 
Duke. \herefore we marvel much, our couſin France 
Would, in fo juſt a buſineſs, ſhut his boſom 
Againſt our borrowing prayers. 
2 Lord. Good my lord, 
The reaſons of our ſtate I cannot yield, 
But like a common and an cutward man, + 
That che great figure of a council frames 
By ſelf. unable motion :5 therefore dare not 
Say what I think of it; ſinee I have found 
Myſelf in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as J guels'd, 
Duke. Be it his pleaſure. 
2 Lord. But I am ſure, the younger of our nature,® 
| That 


3 I cannot inform you of the reaſons, JonnsoN., 

4 i. e. one not in the ſecret ot affairs. WARBURTON. 

So, inzvard is familiar, admitted to ſecrets. I was an inward of his," 
Meaſure for Meaſure. Jon Nsox. 

5 We ſhould read n. WARBURTON. 

6 j. e. as we ſay at preſent, our young fellogus, The modern editors 
dead nation. I have reſtored the old rcading. STEEVINS. | 
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That farfeit on their eaſe, will, day by day, 
Come here for phy lick, . 
Duke. Welcome ſhall they be; 
And all the honours, that can fly from us, 
Shall on them ſettl.. You know your places well; 
When better fall, for your avails they fell: 
"To-morrow to the field. [ Flouriſh, Excurt, 


SCENE II. 
Rouſillon. A Noam iz the Counteſs's Palace, 
Enter Counteſs and Clown. 


Count, Tt hath happened all as I would have had it, fave, 
that he comes not along with her. 

Cle. By my troth, 1 take my young lord to be a very me- 
lancholy man, 

Count. By what obſervance, I pray you? 

Ch. Why, he will look upon his boot, and ſing; mend 
the ruff, and fing ;? aſk queſtions, and fing ; pick his teeth, 
and ſing: I know a man that had this trick of melancholy, 
ſold a goodly manor for a ſong. 

Count. Let me ſee what he writes, and when he means to 
come, | [ Opening a Letter. 

Cl, J have no mind to Iſbel, ſince I was at court: our old 
lings and our Iſbels o'the country are nothing like your old 
ling and your Iſbels o'the court: the brains of my Cupid's 
knock'd out; and I begin to love, as an old man loves money, 
with no ſtomach, 5 

Count. What have we here? 

Ca. E' en that you have there. [ Exit. 

Count. | Reads.] I have ſent. you @ daughter-in-law : foe 
beth recovered the king, and undone me. I have wedded her, 
uoſ bed.led her; and worn to make the not eternal, You Hall 


bear, 

7 The tops of the boots in our author's time turned down, and hung 

looſely aver the leg. The folding is what the Clown means by the ruff. 

Ben Jonſon calls it ruffle ; and perhaps it ſhould be fo here. « Not having 

Jefure to put off my filver ſpurs, one of the rowels catch'd hold of the 
rule of my boot.” Every Man out of bis Humour, Act IV. ic. vi. 

 WHALLIT4 
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hear, I am run away; know it, before the report come, If 
there be breadth enough in the world, 1 will hold a long diſtance, 
My duty to yous | 
Your unfortunats ſong 

BERTRAM. 
This is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of ſo good a king; 
To pluck his indignation on thy head, 
By the miſprizing of a maid too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 


Re-enter Clown, 


Ch. O madam, yonder is heavy news within, between two 
foldiers and my young lady. 

Count, What is the matter ? 

Clo. Nay there is ſome comfort in the news, ſome comfort; 
your ſon will not be kill'd ſo ſoon as I thought he would, 

Count, Why ſhould he be kill'd ? 3 

Ca. So ſay I, madam, if he run away, as I hear he does: 
the danger is in ſtanding to't; that's the loſs of men, though, 
it be the getting of children. Here they come, will tell you 
more: for my part, I only hear, your fon was run away. 

[ Exit Clown. 


Enter HzLtxa and tao gentlemen, 


r Gen, Save you, good madam. 
Hel. Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone. 
2 Gen, Do not ſay ſo. | 
Count, Think upon patience, —'Pray you, gentlemen, 
I have felt ſo many quirks of joy, and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither, on the ſtart, 
Can woman me * unto't :— Where is my ſon, I pray you? 
2 Gen, Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of Florence: 
We met him thitherward ; for thence we came, 
And, after ſome deſpatch in hand at court, 
'] hither we bend again, 
Hel. Look on his letter, madam; here's my paſſport. 
[Res] 


2 i. ee. affect me ſucdenly and dee ly, es my {cs are uſually af: Red, 
STEEVENGs 
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Reads. ] When thou canſt get the ring upon my finger,9 
wwhich never ſhall come off, and ſhow.me a child begotten 
4 thy body, that I am father to, then call me huſband : 
ut in ſuch a then I write a never, 
This is a dreadful ſentence, 

Count, Brought you this letter, gentlemen ? | 

1 Cen. Ay, madam 4 
And, for the contents' ſake, are ſorry for our pains, 

Count, I priythee, lady, have a better cheer; 

If thou engroſſeſt all the griefs are thine, 

Thou robb'ſ me of a moiety :* He was my ſon ; 

But I do waſh his name out of my blood, 

And thou art all my child, —Towards Florence is he? 

2 Gen, Ay, madam, 

Count, h And to be a ſoldier? 

2 Gen. Such is his noble purpoſe; and, believe't, 

The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience claims, 

Count, Return you hither ? 

1 Gen, Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. 

Hel. [ Reads.] 'Till have mo wife, I have nothing it 

France. 
„Tis bitter. 
Count. Find you that there? 
| Hel, 

9 1. e. When thou canft get the ring, which is on my finger, into thy 
poſſeſhon. The Oxford editor who took it the other way, to ſignify, 
when thou canſt get it on upon my finger, very ſagaciouſly alters it 
ton When tha carſt get tte ring from my finger. WARBURTON, 

I think Dr. Warburton's explanation ſufficient; but J once read it 
thus: When thu caſt get the ring upon thy finger, wvbich never ſpall come 
off mine. JouNs0N. 

Dr. Warburtan's explanation is confirmed inconteſtably by theſe lines 


in the fifth act, in which Helena again repeats the ſubſtance of this 
letter: 


„- there is your ring; 
« And, look you, here's your letter; this it ſays: 
«© When from my finger you can get this ring, &c, MaTON E. 
2 We ſhould certainly read: 
all the griefs as thine, 
inſtead of—are thine, M. MasoNn-. 
This ſentiment is elliptically expreſſed, but, I b-lieve, means no more 


than If hou beepeſt all thy forrows to thyſe!f, i. e. „ all the griets tba 
are thine, & . STIEVENS. 
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Hel. Ay, madam. 
1 Ger, *Tis but the boldneſs of his hand, haply, which 
His heart was not conſenting to. 
Count, Nothing in France, until he have no wife! 
"There's nothing he re, that is too good for him, 
But only ſhe; and ſhe deſerves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly, miſtreſs, Who was with him ? 
1 Ger, A ſervant only, and a gentleman 
W hich I have ſome time known, 
Count, Parolles, was't not ? 
1 Gen, Ay, my good lady, he, 
Count. A very tainted fellow, and full of wickedneſs, 
My ſon corrupts a well derived nature 
With his inducement, 
1 Gen, Indeed, good lady, 
The fellow has a deal of that, too much, 
Which holds him much to have, 3 
Count, You are welcome, gentlemen, 
I will entreat you, when you ſee my ſon, 
To tell him, that his ſword can never win 
The honour that he loſes ; more 1'll entreat you 
Written to bear along. 
2 Gen, We ſerve you, madam, 
In that and all vour worthieſt affairs, 
Count. Not fo, but as we change our courteſies.“ 


Will you draw near ? [ Exeunt Counteſs and Gentlemen, 


Hel. Till I hawe no «wife, I have nothing in France. 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife! 


Thou 


3 That is, his vices ſtand him in ſtead. Helen had before delivered 
this thought in all the beauty of expreſſion 2 
46 I know him a notorious liar ; 
« Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward 3 
« Yet theſe fix*d evils fit ſo fit in him, 
«© That they take place, while virtue's ſteely bones 
4 Look bleak in the cold wind WARBURTON. 
Mr. Heath thinks that the meaning is, this fellow hath a deal tos 
much of bat which alone can hold or judge that he has much in him; i. e. 
| Folly and ignorance, MALOGN E. 
The gentlemen declare that they are ſervants to the Counteſs ; ſhe 
| Ceplics,—No otherwiſe than as ſhe returns the lame offices of civility, 
Joaunsons 
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Thou ſhalt have none, Rousillon, none in France, 
Then halt thou all again. Poor lord! is'tI 

That chaſe thee from thy country, and expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 

Of the none-ſparing war? and is it [ 

That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 
Waſt ſhot at by fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of ſmo':y muſkets? O you leaden meſſengers, 
That ride upon the violent ſpeed of fire, 

Fly with falſe aim; move the ſtill-piecing air, 
That ſings wich piercing, 5 do not touch my lord! 
Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him thete; 

Whoever charges on his forward breaſt, 

Jam the caitiff, that do hold him to it; 

And, though I kill him not, I am the cauſe 

His death was ſo effected: better *tiwere, 

I met the ravin lion 5 when he roar'd 

With ſharp conſtraint of hunger; better 'twere 
That all the miſeries, which nature owes, 

Were mine at once: No, come thou home, Rousillon, 


S 'The words are here oddly ſhufflod into nonſenſe, We ſhould read 3 
— plerce the ſtill- moving air, 
That ſings with piercing, ; 

j. e. pierce ths air, which is in perpetual motion, and ſuffers no injury 
by piercing. Wax BURTON. 

The oj copy reads—the ſtill-eering air. 
Perhaps we might better read: 
the ſtill piecing air. | 
}. e. the air that cloſes immediately. This has been propoſed already, 
but 1 forget by whom STErEgvens. 


Piece was formerly ſpelt=peece : 1o that there is but the change of one 


letter. MarLoxe. 

I have no doubt that flill-piecins was Shakſpeare's word, But the 
paſſage is not yet quite ſound, We ſhould read, I believe, 
rove the flili-fiecing air, 

i. e. fly at random through. The aljulion is to ſhocting at rowers in archeryg 
which was ſhooting without any particular aim. TyKRWRITT. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's reading deſtroys the deizgned antitheſis between move 
and „ill: nor is he correct in his definition of roving, which is not ſhoots 
ing without a particular aum, but at marks of uncertain lengths. Dou cx. 

6 i. e. the ravencus or rav ening lion. To ravis is to ſwallow voradi- 
eully, MALON E. 
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Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar, “ 

As oft it loſes all; ] will be gone; 

My being here it is, that holds thee hence 

Shall I ſtay here to do't? no, no, although 

The air of paradiſe did fan the houſe, 

And angels offic'd all: I will be gone; 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To conſolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day! 

For, with the dark, poor thief, I'Il ſteal away. [ Exits 


SCENE III. 
Florence, Before the Duke's Palace. 


Flourih, Enter the Duke of Florence, BERTRAM, Lords, 
Officers, Soldiers, aud Others, 


Duke. The general of our horſe thou art ; and we, 
Great in our hope, lay our beſt love and credence, 
Upon thy promiſing fortune, 
3 5 : . . war it a 
charge too heavy for my ſtrength; but yet 
We'll Five to beep it for — — ſake, 
To the extreme edge of hazard. 
Dude. hben go thou forth; 
And fortune play upon thy proſperous helm, 
As thy auſpicious miftreſs | | 
Ber, This very day, 
Great Mars, I put myſelf into thy file : 
Make me but like my thoughts ; and I ſhall prove 
A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [ Exennts 


SCENE IV. 
Rouſillon. 4 Room in the Countels's Palaces 
Enter Counteſs and Steward. | 


Count, Alas! and would you take the letter of her? | 
Might you not know, ſhe would do as ſhe has done, 
By ſending me a letter? Read it again. | 


Stew. 
7 The ſenſe is, from that abode, where all the advantages that honour 


uſually reaps from the danger it ruſhes upon, is only a ſcar in teſtimony of 


its bravery, as on the other hand, it often is the cauſe ot loſuig all, even 
te itfelf, HEATH» 
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Stew. I am Saint Faques' pilgrim,* thither gone: 
Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 
'T hat bare-foot plad I the cold ground upon, 
With fainted vow my faults to have amended. 
Write, write, that, from the bloody conr/e of war, 
My dear:ft maſter, your dear ſon may hie; 
Blass him at home in peace, whilſt I from far, 
His name with zealous ferwour ſancticy: 
His taken labours bid him me forgive; | 
J, his deſpiteful Juno, ſent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of wwarth + 
Her is too good and fair for death and me; 
Whom I myſelf embrace, to ſet him free. 
Count, Ah, what ſharpſtings are in her mildeſt words 
Rinaldo, you did never lack advice ſo much, 2 
As letting her paſs ſo; had I ſpoke with her, 
I] could have well diverted her intents, 
Which thus ſhe hath prevented, 
Stew, Pardon me, madam * 
Tf I had given you this at over-night, 
She might have been o'erta'en ; and yet ſhe writes, 
Purſuit would be but vain, 
Count, What angel ſhall 
Bleſs this unworthy huſband ? he cannot thrive, 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, _—_— him from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice. — Write, write, Rinaldo, 
To this unworthy hufband of his wife ; 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, 
That he does weigh too light: my greateſt grief, 
Though little he , feel it, ſet down ſharply, 


Q 


Deſpatch 

8 I do not remember any place famous for pilgrimages conſecrated in 
Italy to St. E but it is common to viſit St. James of Compoſtella, 
in Spain. Another ſaint might eaſily have been found, Florence being 
ſomewhat out of the road from Rouſillon to Compoſtella. Jounson, | 

From Dr. Heylin's France painted to the Life, 8 vo. 1656, p. 270, 276, 
we learn that at Orleans was a church dedicated to Sr, Facques, to which 
Pilgrims formerly uſed to reſort, to adore a part of the croſs pretended to 
be found there. Reev. 

9 Alluding to the ſtory of Hercules. JonNsON. 

4 Advice, is diſcretion or thought, Jou Ns ox. 

3 To weigh here means to value or cem. MALONE; 
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ch the moſt convenient meſſenger : 

When, haply, he ſhall hear that ſhe is gone, 

He will return; and hope I may, that ſhe, 

Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, 

Led hither by pure love : which of them both 

Is deareſt to me, I have no {kill in ſenſe 

To make diſtinction: - Provide this meſſenger ;— 

My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak; 

Grief would have tears, and ſorrow bids me ſpeak, 

[ Exennts 


SCENE V. 
Without the Walls of Florence, 


A tucket afar of. Enter an old Widow of Florence, Dianag 
VIOoLE NTA, Mariana, and other Citizens, 


id. Nay, come; for if they do approach the city, we 
ſhall loſe all the fight. 

Dia. They ſay, the French count has done moſt honour. 
able ſervice. | 

Wit. It is reported that he has taken their greateſt com- 
mander ; and that with his own hand he flew the duke's bro- 
ther. We have loft our labour; they have gone a contrary 
way: hark! you may know by their trumpets, | 

Mar. Come, let's return again, and ſuffice ourſelves with 
the report of it. Well, Diana, take heed of this French 
carl: the honour of a maid is her name; and no legacy is fo 
rich as honeſty. 

Mid. I have told my neighbour, how you have been ſoli- 
cited by a gentleman his companion, 

Mar. 1 know that knave ; hang him! one Parolles: a 
filthy officer he is in thoſe ſuggeſtions for the young earl.4— 
Beware of them, Diana; their promiſes, enticemen s, oaths, 
tokens, and all theſe engines of luſt, are not the things 
they go under:5 many a maid hath bcen ſeduced by them j 

an 


& Suggeſtions ate temptations. STEEVENS. 
5 They are not really ſo true and ſincere, as in appearance they feera 
to be. "TyHEOBALD. 
Jo go under the name of any thing is a known expreflion, The mean- 
mn 
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and the miſery is, example, that ſo terrible ſhows in the wreck 
of maidenhovd, cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſſion, but 
that they are limed with the twigs that threaten them, I 
hope, I need not to adviſe you further: but, I hope, your 
own grace will keep you where you are, though there were 
no further danger known, but the modeſty which is ſo loſt, 
Dia. You ſhall not need to fear me. | 


a a 
— - 1 


— — —— 


Enter HeLzNA, in the dieſi of a Pilgrim, 


Mid. I hope fo. Look, here comes a pilgrim : I know 
ſhe will lie at my houſe ; thither they ſend one another: I'll 
queſtion her,— 

God fave you pilgrim ! Whither are you bound? 

Hel. To Saint Jaques le grand. | 
Where do the palmers © lodge, I do beſeech you? 

Mid. At the Saint Francis here, beſide the port. 

Hel, Is this the way? | | 4 

Wit. Ay, marry, is it. — Hark you! 

[ A march afar off | 
They come this way: If you will tarry holy pilgrim,” | 
But till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you ſhall be lodg'd ; 
The rather, for, I think, I know your hoſteſs 
As any as myſelf, 
H. 
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el, Is it yourſelf ? 

Mid. Tf you ſhall pleaſe fo, pilgrim. 

Hel. I thank you, and will ſtay upon your leiſure, 
Wid. You came, I think, trom France ? 


Hel. I did ſo. 
Wit, 


Ing is, they are not the things for which their names would make them 
paſs. E SON, | 
o Pilgrims that viſited holy places; fo called from a ſtaff, or bough of 
palm they were wont to carry, eſpecially ſuch as had viſited the holy places 
at Jeruſalem. A pi'grim and a palmer differed thus: a piigrim had 
ſome dwelling-place, a palmer had none; the p./grim travelled to ſome 
certain place, the palmer to all, and not to any one in particular; the pile 
_ grim muſt go at his own charge, the palmer muſt proteſs wilful poverty; 
the pi/grim might give over his profeſſion, the palmer mult be conſtaat,” 
See Blount's Glaſſagraphy. ANoNYMous. | 
7 The interpolated epithet holy, which adds nothing to our author's ſenſe, 
and is injurious to his metre, may be ſafely omitted. STEEVENS., 
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WYid. Here you ſhall ſee a countryman of yours, 
That hasdone worthy ſervice. 
Hel. | His name, I pray you. 
Dia, The count Rouſillon: Know you ſuch a one? 
Hel. But by the ear, that hears muſt nobly of him: 
His face J know not. 
Dia. Whatſoe'er he is, 
He's bravely taken here. He ſtole from France, 
As 'tis reported, for the kingò had married him 
Againſt his liking ; Think you it is ſo? 
Hel. Ay, ſurely, mere the truth ;3 I know his lady, 
Dia. There is a gentleman that ſerves the count, 


Reports but coarſely of her, 
Hel, What's his name ? 
Dia. Monſieur Parolles, 
Hel. O, I believe with him 


In argument of praiſe, or to the worth 
Of the great count himſelf, ſhe is too mean 

To have her name repeated ; all her deſerving 

Is a reſerved honeſty, and that 

I have not heard examin'd,? 


Dia. Alas, poor lady ! 
"Tis a hard bondage, to become the wife 
Of a deteſting lord. 


Vid. A right good creature :3 whereſoc'er ſhe is, 
Her heart weighs ſadly: this young maid might do her 
A ſhrewd turn if ſhe pleas'd, 


Hel. How do you mean? 
May be, the amorous count ſolicits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. 


id, He does, indeed ; 
And brokes 4 with all that can in ſuch a ſuit 


3 Corrupt 
2 For, in the preſent inſtance, ſignifies becauſe, STEVENS. 

9 The exact, the entire truth. MaLoxe. 

2 That is, queſtioned, deubted. Jon x sOoN. 

2 There is great reaſon to believe, that when theſe plays were copied 
for the preſs, the tranſcriber truſted to the ear, and not to the eye; one 
perſon dictating, and another tranſcribing, Hence probably the error of 
the old copy, which reads I write good creature. For the emendation 
now made I am anſwerable. MaLonE, 

4 Deals as a broker, JOYNSON, 


To 
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Corrupt the tender honour of a maid: 


But ſhe is arm'd for him, and keeps her guard 
In hozeſteſt defence, | 


Enter with drum and colours, a party of the Florentine army, 
BERTRAM, and PAROLLESs 


Mar. The gods forbid elſe! 
id, So, now they come ;— 
That is Antonio, the duke's eldeſt ſon ; 
That, Eſcalus. 
Tlel, Which is the Frenchman ? 1 
ez 
That with the plame : 'tis a moſt gallant fellow; 
I would, he lov'd his wife; if he we:e honeſter, 
He were much goodlier:—Is't not a handſome gentleman ? 
Fel. I like him well. 
Dia. *Tis pity, he i, not honeſt : Yond's that ſame knave, 
That leads him to theſe places ;5 were I his lady, 
I'd potion that vile raſcal, 
JI. Which is he? 
Dia. That jack-an-apes with ſcarfs: Why is he melan- 
choly? 
Flel. Perchance he's hurt i'che battle. 
Jar. Loſe our drum! well. 
Mar. He's ſhrewdly yex'd at ſomething : Look, he has 
{pied us. 
Mid. Marry, hang you! 
Mar. And your courteſy, for a ring- carrier! 
Ercaut BERRTRAN, PAROLLES, Officers end Szldiert. 
Mid. The troop is palt : Come, pilgrim, I will bring you 
Where you ſhall hoſt ; of enjoin'd penitents 
There's four or five, to great Saint Jaques bound, 
Already at my houſe, 


To brcte is to deal with pan lers. A broker in our author's time meant 
a bawd or pimp. MALON E. 


S What places? Have they been talking of brothels; or, indeed, of 
any particular localitv ? I make no queition but gur author wrote: 
That le:ds him to theſe paces, 
i. e. ſuck icreguiar eps, to courles of debauchery, to not loving his wif, 
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Hel. I humbly thank vou: ; 
Pleaſe it this matron, and th s gentle maid, 
To eat with us to night, the charge, and thanking, 
Shall be for me; and, to requite you further, 
Iwill beſtow ſome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the note, 


Buh, We'll take your offer kindly. [ Excunt, 


SCENE-YL 
Camp before Florence, 


Enter BERTRAM, and the two French Lords, 


1 Lord, Nay, good my lord, put him to't; let him have 
his way. 

2 Lord. If your lordſhip find him not a hilding,“ hold me 
no more in your reſpect, 

1 Lord. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 

Ber. Do you think, I am fo far deceived in him? 

1 Lord. Relieve it, my lord, in mine own direct know- 
Jedge, without any malice, but to ſpeak of him as my kinſ- 
man, he's a moſt notable coward, an infinite and endleſs har, 
an hourly promiſe-breaker, the owner of no one good quality 
worihy your Jerdihip's entertainment. 

2 Lord, It were fit you knew: him ; left, repoſing too far 
in his virtue, which he hath not, he might, at ſome great and 
truſty buſineſs, in a main danger, fail you. 

Ber. I wculd, I knew in what particular action to try 
him, " 

2 Lard. None better than to let him fetch off his drum, 
which ycu hear him ſo confidently undertake to do. 

1 Lord, I, with a troop of Florentines, will ſuddenly ſur- 
prize him; ſuch I will: have, whem, Jam ſure, he kn+ws not 
from the enemy: we will bind and hoed-wink him fo, that 
he ſhall ſuppoſe no other but that he is carried into the 


-leaguer of the adverſaries,? when we bring him to our tents ; 
; , | OS 


Be 
6 A bilding is a-paltry.coward!y fellow. STEEVENS. Wn 
7 i. e. can p. „ hey will not vouchſate in their ſpeaches or writings 


to ule our ancient terms . belonging to matters of warre, but doo call a 


Campe 


rr 
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Be but your lordſhip preſent at his examination; if he do not, 
for the promiſe of his life, and in the higheſt compulſion of 
baſe fear, offer to betray you, and deliver all the intelligence 
in his power againſt you, and that with the divine fortcit of 
bis foul upon oath, never truſt my judgement in any thing, 

2 Lord, O for the love of laughter, let him fetch his drum; 
he ſays, he has a ſtratagem for't : when your lordſhip ſees the 
bottom of his ſucceſs in't, and to what metal this counter. 
ſeit lump of ore will be melted, if you give him not John 


Drum's entertainment, your inclining cannot be removed. 
Here he comes, 


campe by the Dutch name of Legar; nor will not affoord to ſay, that 
ſuci a toawne or ſuch a fort is beſieged, but that it is belegard,” Sir Yubn 
Emytbe's D. ſcourſes, &. 1590. fo. 2. DouCcr. 

S But, what is the meaning of Jebn Drun's entertainment) Lafeu 
ſ-voral times afterwards calls Parotles, iom Drum. But the difference 
of tre Chriſtian name will make none in the explanation. There is an 
oid motley interlude, (printed in 1601,) called Ju Drum's Entertain- 
ment: Or, 7e Comedy of Paſquil and Catbarine. in this, Jack [rum is 2 
ſervant of intiigue, who is ever aiming at projects, and always foiled, 
24 given tne drop. And there is another old piece (publithed in 1627) 
Calicd, Apilio ſbroving in which I find theſe expretjions ; 

Ther ger. Thou lozel, hath Slug infected you? 

„ Why do you give ſuch kind entertain ent to that cobweb? 
« $:254s. It ſhall have Tom Drum's entertainment: A flap with a fox- 
ta'l,?” 


Put both theſe pieces are, perhaps too late in time, to come to the aſſiſt- 


ance of our author: ſo we raulit look a little higher, What is {aid here 
to Bertram is to this effect: „ My lord, as you have taken this fellow 
|} Paroil-s} into fo near a confidence, if, upon his being found a counter- 
fuit, you don't.caih'er him from vour favour, then your attachment is no: 
to be removed.“ 1 will now 1uvzein a quotation from 'Holiaſhed, (of 
whos Rooks Shakſpeare was 2 molt diligent reader) which will pretty 
wc 1! WY tain Drum's hiftory, This chronologer, in his deſcription of 
Leland, ſpeaking of Patrick Sarſe fie td, (mayor of Dublin in the year I55S1H,) 
and of his extravagant hoſpitatity, ſubjoins, that no gueſt had ever a cold 
or forvidiing lool flom any part of his ;amily ; ſo that bis porter or any 
ether officer, durſt nat, for bath bi; eares, give the ſimpleſt man that ; eſort:d to 
bis bouje, Tom Drum bis enterta;tement, which is, to hale a man in by the 
heade, and thruſt him out by both the ſhoulders. IHEORAT D. 

Contemporary writers have uſed this expreſſion in the ſame manner that 
cur author has done; fo that there is no reaſon to ſuſpect the word Jeb 
in the text to be a miſprints, MaLoxE. 
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| Enter PAROLLES, 


1 Lord. O, for the love of laughter, hinder not the hu- 
mour of his deſign ; let him fetch off his drum in any hand. 

Ber. How now, monſieur? this drum ſticks ſorely in your 
diſpoſition, 

2 Lord. A pox on't let it go; 'tis but a drum. 

Par. But a drum! Is't but a drum? A drum fo loſt !l 
There was an excellent command ! to charge in with our 
horſe upon our own wings, and to rend our own ſoldiers. 

2 Lord, That was not to be blamed in the command of the 
ſervice; it was a diſaſter of war that Cæſar himſelf could not 
have prevented, if he had been there to command. 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our ſucceſs : ſome 
diſhonour we had in the loſs of that drum; but it is not to 
be recover'd. 

Par. It might have been recover'd, 

Ber. It might ; but it is not now. 

Par, It is to be recover'd: but that the merit of ſervice is 
ſeldom attributed to the true and exact performer, I would 
have that drum or another, or Hie jacet,* 

Ber. Why, if you have a ſtomach to't, monſieur, if you 
think your myſtery in ſtratagem can bring this inſtrument of 


honour again into his native quarter, be magnanimous in the 


enterprize, and go on; I will grace the attempt for a worth 
exploit: if you ſpecd well in it, the duke ſhall both ſpeak of 
it, and extend to you what further becomes his greatneſs, even 
to the utmoſt ſyllable of your worthineſs, 
Par. By the hand of a ſoldier, I will undertake it, 
Ber. But you muſt not now ſlumber in it. 
Par, I'll about it this evening: and I will preſently pen 


down my dilemmas, encourage myſelt in my certainty, put 
| myſelf- 


* The uſual phraſe is, at any band, but in any hand will do. 
STEFVENS, 

2 j. e. Here lies; the uſual beginning of epitaphs. 1 would (ſays Pa- 
rolles) recover either the drum 1 have loſt, or another belonging to the 
enemy; or die in the attempt, MALONE. 

3 By this word, Parolles is made to infinuate that he had ſeveral ways, 
all equally certain of recovering his drum, For a dilemma is an argumem 
that concludes both ways, WARBURATOR. 
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myſelf into my mortal preparation, and, by midnight, look 
to hear further from me. 

Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his grace, you are gone 
about it? | - | 

Par. I know not what the ſucceſs will be, my lord ; but 
the attempt I vow, 

Ber. | know, thou art valiant; and, to the poſſibility of 
thy ſfoid:erſhip, will ſubſeribe for thee.“ Farewell. 

Par. I love not many words. [ Exit, 

1 Lord. No more than a fiſh loves water,5—-Is not this a 
ſtrange fellow, my lord? that ſo confidently ſeems to under- 
take this buſineſs, which he knows is not to be done; damns 
himſelf to do, and dares better be damn'd than to do't. 

2 Lord. You do not know him, my lord, as we do: cer- 
tain it is, that he will ſteal himſelf into a man's favour, and, 
for a week, eſcape a great deal of diſcoveries ; but when you 
find him out, you have him ever aſter. 

Ber. Why, do you think, he will make no deed at all of 
this, that ſo ſeriouſly he does addreſs himſelf unto ? 

1 Lord; None in the world; bet return with an invention, 


and clap upon you two or three probable lies: but we have 


almoſt emboſs'd him,“ you ſtall fee his fall to-night; for, in- 
deed, he is not for your lordthip's reſpect. 
E 3 2 Lord, 


— 


I think, that by penning down his dilemmas, Parolles means, that he 
will pen down his plaas on the one ſide, and the probable obſtruct ons he 
was ta met with, on the other. M Magson. 

* 1 <oll fhjeribe (ſays Bertram) to the poſſibility of your ſldierſhip, 
His doubts being now raiſed, he ſuppreſſes that he ithould not be fo wile 
ling to vouch for its provability, STEVENS. 

| b-ticve, Bertram meais no more than that he is confident Parolles 
w.'! do all that ſoldierſhip can ette&t. He was not yet certain that he 
was a hiding“ MaLoxse. 

3 Here we have the origin of this boaſter's name; which, without doubt, 
(as Mr. Steevens has obſ-rved) ou git in ſtrict propriety to be written 
Pareles. But our author certainly intended it otherwiſe, having made it 
a tr ſyllable: | 
| „ Ruſt ſword, cho bluſhes, and Parolles live.“ 

He probably dd not know the true protunciations, MALON E. 

To embefs a deer is to inclofe him in 4 Wood. JouxsS0Ns 

It is probable that Shakſpzare was unacquainted with this word in the 
ſenſe which Milton atiixcs to ity viz. from exzb:ſcare, Ital. to cncloſe in a 


thicket 


4 * „ , 
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2 Lord. We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox, ere we 
caſe him. He was firſt ſmoked by the old lord Lateu ; when 
his diſzuiſe and he is parted, tell me what a ſprat you ſhall 
find him; which you ſhall ſee this very night, 
I Lord, I muſt go look my twigs ; he ſhall be caught. 
Ber. Your brother, he ſhall go along with me. 
1 Lord, As't pl: aſe your lordſhip : I 11 leave vou. | Exit, 
Ber. Now will I lead you to the houſe, and ſhow you 
Ihe laſs 1 ſpoke of. 
2 Lord. But, vou ſay, ſhe's honeſt. 
Ber. That's all the fault: I ſpoke with her but once, 
And found her wondrous cold; but ] ſent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have the wind,“ 
Tokens and letters which ſhe did re- ſend; 
Ard this is all | have done: She's a fair creature; 
Will you go ſce her ? 
2 Lord. With all my heart, my lord. 


Ec unt, 
SCENE VII. 
Florence. A Recm in the Widow's Hleuſe. 


Enter HELE% aA, ad Widow. 


Hel. If you mif/oubt me that J am net ſhe, 
T know not how I Pall aſſurt you further, 
But J ſhall loſe the grounds 1 work upon. 9 
il. Though my eſtate be fallen, I was well born, 
Nothing acqu ainted with theſe buſineſſes; 
And would not put my reputation now 
In any ſtaining act. 
Hel. Nor would I wiſh you. 
Firſt, give me truil, the ec unt he is my hulband; 

And, 
thicket, When a deer is run hard and foams at the mouth, in the lan- 
guage of the field, he is ſaid to be cmi’. S1 EEVENS. 

© To know when a flag is 7eeary (as Markham's Country Contertments 


ſay) vou ſhall fee him b, that is, feam ing and ſlavering about the mouth 
with a thick white floth,“ &c. Tol I ET. 


That is, before we frip bim naked. Jon xsox. 


5 To have one in (be wind, is enumerated as a proverbial ſaying by Ray, 
p- 261. RExvD. 


9 le e. by diſcovering herſelf to the count, WARBURTON, 
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And, what to your ſworn counſel * I have ſpoken, 
Is fo, from word to word ; and then vou cannot, 
By the good aid that I of you ſhall borrow, 
Err in beſtowing it. 

id. I ſhould believe you; 
For you have ſhow'd me that, which well approves 
You are preat in fortune, 

Hl. Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your frien- at help thus far, 


Which I will over-pay, an pay again, 


When [I have found it. The count he wooes your daughter, 
Lavs down his wanton ſiege before her beauty F 
Refolves to carry her; let her, 1 in fine, conſent, 
As we'll direct her how 'tis be!t to bear it, 

Now his important blood will nought deny; 
That ſhe'll demand: A ring the county wears,“ 
That downward hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſceats 
Since the firſt father wore it; this ring he holds 
In molt rich choice; yet, in his idle fire, 

To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 
Hawe'er repented after. 

id. Now [ fee 
The bottom of your purpoſe. 

Hel. You ſee it lawful then: It is no more, 
But that your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 
Deſires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers i to fill the time, 

Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſent : after this, 
To marry her, I'il add three thouſand crowns 
To what is palt already. 

id. have yielded: 
Inſtruct my daughter how ſhe ſhall perſever, 
That time and place, with this deceit ſo lawful, 
May prove coherent. Every night he comes 

4 With 


—— —— a4y 


2 To your p ivate knowledge, after having required from you an oath 
of ſ-creſy. Jou Nxso gu 

3 Important here, and eſ where, is iptportunate. JOHNSON» 

In purtant, from the Fr. E. fertant. TYRWHITT, 

F . e. tat count. STEEVENSe 


: 
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With muſicks of all ſorts, and ſongs compos'd 
Jo her unworthi:.efs ; it nothing ſteads us, 
To chice him from our caves ; for he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay on't, 

Hel, Why then, to-night 
Let us aſſay our plot; which, if it ſpeed, 
t wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 
And lawtul meaning in a lawful aG ;5 
Where both not ſin, and yet a ſinful fact: 


But let's about it, | Exenn, 


5 To make this gingling riddle complete in all its parts, we ſhould read 

the lecond line thus: 
Ard [awful meaning in a wicked att; 

The ſenſe of the two lines is this: It is a wicked meaning becauſe the 
woman's intent is to deceive 3 but a /awfu! deed, becauſe the man enjoy 
his own wile, Again, it is a /azuful meaning becauſe done by her to gin 
her huſband's <ftranged afit tion, but it is a wicked act becauſe he goes 
intentionally to commit adultery, The riddle concludes thus: Vbere 
both not ſin, end yet a finful fa, i. e. Where neither of them fin, and yet 
it is a hnfuf fact on both ſides; which concluſion, we ſee, requires the 
emendat'on here made. WARBURTON. 

Sir thomas Hanmer reads in the ſame ſenſe: 

Unlawful meaning in a lawful ct. Jonngon, 


s meanino js wi in ing 7 
Bertram's meanine is wicked in dee, and Helen's meaning Te 


tawful in a Yawfy) act; ane neither of them fin ; yet on his part it was a 
untul act, for his meaning was to commit adultery, of which he was in- 
nocent, as the lady was his wife. TOLLET. 

The fr? line relates to Bertram. The deed was lawful, as being the 
duty of marrizg*, owed by the :uſband to the wife; but his caring was 
ciel ed, be cauſꝭ he intended to cciamit adultery, The ſecond hne relutss 
to Relena; Wheſ H ͥ es lawful, in as much as ſhe intended ſo re- 
claim her huſband, and d:manded only the rights of a wife, The 477 or 
deed wa lawful for the reaſon already given. The ſubſ quent line relates 
to them both, "To fat? was firful, as far as Bertram was concerned, be- 
eauſe he intended to commit adultery; yet neither he nor Helena afuully 
finned ; not the wiſe, beceuſe beth her intention and action were inno- 
cert; not the huſhand, becauſe he did not accomplifh his intention; he 
did not commit adultery. ——7 his note is partly Ar. Heath's. 

Maro E. 
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ACT IV. SCENE 1. 
Without the Florentine Camp. 


Enter firſt Lord, with five or fix Soldiers in ambuſh, 


1 Lord. He can come no other way but by this hedge? 
corner: When you ſally upon him, ſpeak what terrible lan- 
guage you will ; though you underſtand 1t not yourſelves, no 
matter - for we muſt not ſeem to underſtand him; unleſs ſome 
one among us, whom we mult produce for an interpreter. 

1 Sold. Good captain, let me be the interpreter, 

1 Lord. Art not acquainted with him ? knows he not thy 
voice ? 

1 Solid. No, fir, I warrant you. 

1 Lord, But what linſey-wolſey haſt thou to ſpeak to us 
again ? 

1 $:12. Even ſuch as you ſpeak to me. 

1 Lord. He matt think us ſome band of ſtrangers i'the 
adverſary's entertainment.“ Now he hath a ſmack of all 
neighbouring languages; therefore we muſt every one be a 
man of his own fancy, not to know what we ſpeak one to 
another; ſo we ſeem to know, is to know ſtraight our pur- 
poſe:? chough's language, gabble enough, and good enough, 
As for you, interpreter, you muſt ſeem very politick. But 
couch, ho! here he comes; to beguile two hours in a fleep, 
and then to return and ſwear the hes he forges. 


6 That is, fereign troops in the enemy's pay. Jon Nx so. 

7 1 think the meaning is, — Our ſeeming to know what we ſpeak one 
to another, is te make him to know our purpoſe immediately; to diſcover 
our delign to him. 1% tut, in the laſt inſtance, ſignifies to make knowns 
Sir Thomas Hanmer very plauſibly reads to ſhoro ſtraight our purpoſe. 

MALON E. 

The ſenſe of this paſſage with the context I take to be this,. We 
muſt each fancy a jargon for himbelf, without aiming to be underſtood by 
one another, for provided we appear to underſtand, that will be ſufficlent 
for the ſucceſs of Hur projects HENLEY. 
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Enter PAROLLES, 


Pay, Ten o'clock: within theſe three hours *twill be time 
encugh to go home, What ſhall I fay I have done? It mult 
be a very Flauf ve invention that carries it: I hey begin to 
ſncke me; and dilgraces have of late knock'd tow otten at 
my door, I find, my tongue is too fool hardy: but my heart 
path the fear of Mars before it, and of his creatures, not 
daring the reports of my tongue. 

1 Lid. '} his 1s the firit truth that e'er thine own tongue 

was guilty of. [ Aj 4. 

Par. What the devil ſtould move me to undertake the 
recovery of this drum; bein 1g not ignorant of the impofl.bi- 
lity, and knowing [ had no {uch purpole ? I muſt give myſelf 
ſome hurts, and "ay, 1 got them in ex ploit: "Yet flight 
ones will not carry it: J hey will ſay, Came you off with ſo 
Jittie ? and great ones 1 dare not give. Wher-tore ? what's 
the inſtance?“ Tongue, I muſt put you into a butier-woman's 
mouth, and buy another of Zajazet's mule,? if you prattle 
me into theſe perils. 

1 Lord. Is it poſſible, he ſhould know what he is, and be 
that he is ? Afrde, 

Par. 1 would the cutting of my garments would ferve che 
turn; or the breaking of my Spaniſh ſword. 

1 Lord. We cannot afford you ſo. [A de. 


Par. Or the baring of my beard: and to ſay, it was in 
Kratagem. 


3 Led. Twould not do. [ A/ide, 


| Har. 
3 —— the inftance ?] The fro. Jonson. 


9 Dr. Warburton would read—nmute. MALONE. 

As a mule is as dumb by nature, as the mute is by art, the reading may 
ſtand. In one of our old Turkiſh hiſtories, there is a pompous detcription 
of B jozet riding on a mide to the Divan. STEEVENS. 

Perhaps there may be here a reference to the following apologue men- 
tioned by Maitland, in one of his de ſpatches to Secretary Cecil: <4 | think 
yow have hard the apologue off the Philoſcpher who for th* emperor's 
ple ſure tooke upon bim to make a Meyle ſpeak : In many y-ares the lyke 
may yet be, eyther that the Meyle, the Philoſopher, or Eamperor may 
dye before the time be fully ronne out.” Haynes's Colle ion, 369. Pa- 
rolles probably means, he n uſt buy a tongue which has ſtill to learn the 


Aſe of ſpeech, that he may run himſclf into no more difficulties by his 
Aoquacity. REED» 
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Par. Or to drown my clothes, and ſay, I was ſtripp'd. 
r Lord, Hardly ſerve. (Aide. 
Par. Though I ſwore I leap'd from the window of the 
citadel —— | 


1 L»d, How deep ? [ Aides 
Par. Thirty tith om. 
1 Lord. Three great oaths would ſcarce make that be be- 
lieved. [ Aide. g 
Par. T woult, I had any drum of the enemy's ; I would ; 
ſwear, I recover'd it. is 
1 Lord, You ſh ill hear one anon. [ Aftde, 
Par. A drum now. of the enemy's! [ Alarum withins : 
I Lord. Th A te, Cargo, Cargo, cage. 1 


All Cargo, cargo, vilin dr par corbo, cargo, 
Par. O!] raaſom, ranſom :—Do not hide mine eyes. | 
[ 7 hey ſeize him and blindfeld him. 
I Sold. B. thromulds b ge. 
Par. I know you are the Meſkos' regiment. 
And 1 ſhill ſe mv lite for want of language: 
If there be here Ger:nan, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Tralian, or french, let him ſpea'. to me, 
] will diſco. er that weich ſhall undo 
| The Fl rentige. 
1 Sol. at UNA . nm 
1 underſtand thee, ant can ſpeak thy tongue ! — 
Kere!yb 903 © Yy 3 
Betake thee to thy laith, for ſeventeen poniards 
Are unt thy boſom. 


| Par, Oh! 
1 Sold. O, pray, pray, pray. 
Manka revania dulche, 
1 Lord, O/corbi dulchos woliwvorc. 


1 Seld. The general is content to ſpare thee yet; 
And, h:od-wink'd as tho art, will lead thee on 
To gather tr im thee + haply, thou may'it inform 
\ Somet ing to {ave chy lite. 
7 Par. O, let me live 
And all the ſecrets of our camp I'll ſhow, _ 
Their force, their purpoſes : nay, I'll ſpeak that 
Which you will wonder at, 

E 6 2 Gold, 
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1 Sold. Put wilt thou taithſully ? 
Par. If I do not, damn me. 
1 Sold. Acord: linta. 


Come on, thou art granted ſpace, 
[ Exit „ evith PaROLLES gungided. 

Lord. Go, tell the count Rouſillon and my brother, 
Me have cauglit the woodcock, and will keep him mutfled, 
Till we do hear from them. 

2 Sold. CaptainT will, 

1 Lord. He will b:tray us all unto ourſelves ;— 
Inform em that. 


2 Solid. 5 Sol will, fir, 
1 Lord. Till then, I'll keep him dark, and ſafely lock'd. 
| { Exeunt, 
SENI. I. 


Florence. A Room in the Widow's Heouje, 
Euter BERTRAM and DIlana. 


Ber. They told me that your name was Fontibell, 
Dia. No, my good lord, Diana, 
Her. Titled goddeſs ; 
And worth it, with addition! But fair ſoul, 
In your fine trame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 
You are no maiden, but a monument: 
When you are dead, you ſhould be ſuch a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and ftern ;* 
And now you ſhould be as your mother was, 
| When your ſweet ſelf was got, 
Diæ. She then was honeſt. 
Her. So ſhould you be, 


Dia. 


2 Our author had here probably in his thoughts ſome of the fern mo- 
numceantal figures with which many churches in England were fulnikhed by 
the rude lcuip*ors of his own time. MxLONx. 

believe, the epithet fern, refers only to the ſeverity often impreſſed 
dy death on features whichy in their animated Rate, were of a placid turn. 

DILEVENS. 
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Dia, No: 
My mother did but duty; ſuch, my lord, 
As you oe to your wife. 
Ber. No more of that! 
J pr'y thee do not ſtrive againſt my vows : 
T was compell'd to her ;3 but I love thee 
By love's own ſweet conſtraint, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of ſervice. 

Dia, Ay, fo you ſerre us, 
Till we ſerve you: but when. you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſclves, 

And mock us with our barcnefs, 

Ber, How have I ſworn ? 

Dia. Tis not the many oaths, that make the truth; 
But the plain fingle vow, that is vow'd true, 

What is not holy, that we ſwear not by, 4 

But take the Higheſt to witneſs: Then, pray you, tell me, 
If 1 thould ſwear by Jove's great attributes, | 

] lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 

When I did iove you ill? this has no holding, 

To ſwear by him whom I proteit to love, 

That 1 will work againſt him :? Therefore, your oaths 


Are 


3 Againſt bis wes, I believe, means—againft bis determined reſolution 
never to cobabit with Helena; and this wow, or reſolution, he had very 
ſtrongly expreſſed in his letter to the counteſs. STEEVENSV. 

+ 'The ſer ſe is,—We never ſwear by what is not holy, but ſwear by, 
or take to wi:nefs, the Higheſt, the Divinity. The tenor of the reaſon- 
ing contained in the following lines pe: f-&ly correſponds with this: If I 
ſhould ſwear by Jove's great attributes, that | lov'd you dearly, would 
you believe my oaths, when you found by experience that I loved you ill, 
and was endeavouring to gain credit with you in order to feduce you to 

our rain? No, ſ.rely; but you would conclude that I had no faith either 
in Jove or his attributes, and that my oaths were mere words of courſes 
For that bath can certainly have no tie upon us, which we ſwear by him 
we profeſs to love and honvur, when at the fame time we give the ſtrongeſt 
proof of our diſbelief in him, by purſuing a courſe which we know will 
offend and diſhonour him. HEeaTH. 

5 In the pri:t of the old folio, it is doubtful whether it be Fowe's or 
Line's, the chatactets being not diſtinguiſhable, If it is read Lowe's, per- 
haps it may be ſomething leſs difficult, I am ſtill at a loſs. Jon x so. 

6 This paſtage likewiſe appears to me corrupt. She ſwears not by him 
whom the /oves, but by Jupiter, I believe we may read 7o 1 to 
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Are words, and poor conditions; but unſeal'd; 
At leaſt, in my opinion, 
Ber. Change it, change it ; 
Be not ſo holy-cruel : love is holy; 
And my integrity ne*er knew the craſts, 
That you do charge men With: Stand no more off, 
But give thyſelf unto my fick deſires, 
Who then recover: ſay, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, ſha] fo perferer, 
Dia, I fee, that men make hopes, in ſuch affairs, 
That we'll furfake ourſelves. Give me that ring. 
Ber, I'll lend it thee, my dear, but have no power 
To give it from me. 
Dia. Will you not, m lord ? 
Ber. It is an honour longing to our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy 1'the world 
In me to lo Ss 
Dia. Mine honour's ſuch a ring: 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceltors ; 
Which were the greateſt ol loquy 1'the world 
In me to loſe: i hus your own proper wiſdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, 
Againſt your vain allault. 
Ber. Here, take my ring : 


* 


Mine houſe. mine honour, yea, my life be thi 


e thine, 


And Ill be bid by thee, 


Lia. W hen midnight comes, knock at my chamber window 
I'll order take my mother ſhall not hear, 


Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 


When you have conquer'd my yet maiden hed, 
Remain there but an hour, nor ſpeak to me: 


My reaſons are moſt ſtrong; and vou ſhall know them, 
When back again this ring ſhall be deliver'd : 


And 


Dim, There is, ſays ſhe, no Holding, no conſiſtency, in ſwearing to one 
that I love Him, when I ſwear it only to inzvre him. Jon xs. 

This appears to me a very probable conjecture. Mr. Heath's explana- 
tion, which refers the words— hom 1 proteſt to love to Jeeves, can 


hardly be right, Let the reader judge. MaALoNE, 0 
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And on your finger, in the night, I'll put 
Another ring ; that, what in time proceeds, 
Mav token to the future our patt deeds, 
Adieu, till then; then, fail not: You have won 
Au ite of me, though there my hope be done. 
Ber. A heaven on earth | have won, by wooing thee, 
[ Exit, 
Dia. For which live long to thank both heaven and me! 
You may ſo in the end. -— — 
My mother told me juit how he would woo, 
As if ſhe fat in his heart; ſhe ſays, all men 
Hive tne like oaths : he had ſworn to marry me, 
When his wite's dead; therefore II lie with him, 
When I am buried. Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
Marry that will, I'll ive and die a maid :7 
Only, ia this diſguiſe, I think't no fin 


Jo cozen him, that would uajuſtly win. [ Exit, 


SCENE III. 
The Florentine Camp. 
E nuter the two French Lords, and two or three Soldiers, 


1 L:rd, You have not given him his mother's letter, 


2 Lord. J have deliver'd it an hour ſince: there is ſome- 
thing in't that ſtings his nature; for, on the reading it, he 
changed almoſt into another man. 

1 Lord, He has much worthy blame laid upon him, for 
ſhaking off ſo good a wife, and ſo ſweet a lady, 

| 2 Lord, 


7 Braid ſignifies crafty or deceitful. STEEVENS. 

s The litter editors have with great liberality beſtowed lordſhip upon 
theſe interlocutors, who, in the original edition, are called, with more pro- 
priety, capt. E. and capt, G. It is true that captain E. in a tf» mer ſcne 
is called 4% E. but the ſubordination in which they ſeem to act, and the 
timorous manner in which they converſe, determines them to be only 
captains. Vet as the latter readers of Shakſp-are have b-en uſed to find 
them lords, I have not thought it worth while to degrade them in the 
Margin. JOHNSON. 


Theſe two per ſonages may be ſuppoſed to be two young French Lords 


Serving in the Florentine camp, Where they now appear in their military 
N : 4 Capacity 
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2 Lord. Eſpecially he hath incurred the everlaſting diſ- 

Rn of the king, Who had even tuned his bounty to fing 

appineſs to him, I will tell you a thing, but you ſhall let 
it dwell darkly with vou. 

1 Lord. When you have ſpoken it, 'tis dead, and I am the 
grave of it, 

2 Lord. He hath perverted a young gentlewoman here in 
Florence, of a moſt chaſte renown ; and this night he ſleſhes 
his will in the ſpoil of her honour : he hath given her his 
monumental ring, and thinks himſelf made in the unchaſte 
compoſition, 

1 Lord, Now, God deliy our rebellion; as we are our. 
ſelves, what things are we ! 

2 Lord. Merely our own traitors. And as in the common 


courſe of all treaſons, we itil] fee them reveal themſelves, till 


they attain to their abhorr'd ends;® ſo he, that in this action 
contrives againſt his own nobility, in his proper ſtream o'er 
flows himſelf. 2 

1 Lord. Is it not meant damnable in us, to be trumpeters 


of our unlawful intents? We ſhall not then have his company 


to-night ? | 
2 Lord. Not till after midnight; for he is dieted to his 


hour. 


1 Lord. That approaches apace: I would gladly have him 
ſee his company 3 anatomiz d; that he might take a meaſure 


of 


capacity. In the firſt ſeene where the two French Lords are introduced, 
taking leave of the king, they are call-d in the original edition, Lord E. 
and Lord G. 

G. and E. were, I believe, only put to d note the players who perſorm- 
ed theſe characters. In the lift of actors pre fixed to the frit folio, 1 fine 
the names of Giiburne and Eccl-fton”, to whom thete inſignificant parts 
probably fell. Perhaps, however, th: fe performers ſirſt repreſented the 
French lords, and aft: wwards two caprains in the Florentine army; and 
hence the confuſion of the old copy. In the firſt ſcene of this act, one cf 
theſe captains is called chruughuut, 1. Lord E. The matter is of no 
great importance. MaLoxe. 

9 This may mean—they are perpetually talking about the miſchief 
they intend to do, till they have obtained an opportunity of doing it, 

| STEEVENSs 

2 That is, betrays bis oo ſecrets in bis own talk, The reply ſhows that 
this is the meaning. JoHNSON. 

3 1, e. his companiom, MALONEs 
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of his own judgements,4 whercin ſo curiouſly he had ſet this 
counterf.1t,5 

2 Lord We t will not meddle with him till he come; for 
his prefence mult be the whip of the other, 

i L:rd. In the mean time what hear you of theſe wars? 

2 Lord. J hear, there is an overture of peace. 

1 Lind. Nay, | aſſure you, a peace conclude}, 

2 Lond. What will count Rou{fllon do then? will he travel 
higher, or return again into France: 

1 L:rd, I perceive, by this demand, you are not altogether 
of h1s council. 

2 Lord. Let it be forbid, fir! ſo ſhould I be a great deal 
of his act. 

1 Lord. Sir, his wife, ſome two months knce, fled from 
his honſe; ber pretence is a pilgrimage, to Saint Jaques le 
grand; which holy undertaking, with moſt auſtere ſanetimony, 
ſhe zccompliſn'd: and, there reſiding, the tenderneſs of her 
nature became as a prey to her grief; in tie, made a groan 
cf her laſt breath, and now the fin2s in heaven. 

2 Lord. How is this quitified ? 

1 Lord. The ſtronoer part of it bv her own letters: which 


wares her Nory true, even to che point of her death: her death 


itſelf, which could not be her office to ay, is come, was 
faithfully confirm'd by the rector of the place. 

2 Lord. Bath the count all this intelligence? 

1 Lord, Ay, and the particular conutmations, poĩat from 
point, to the full arming of the verity, 

2 Lord. I am heartily ſorry, that he'll be glad of this. 

1 Lord, How mightily, ſometimes, we make us comforts 
of our loſſes! | 

2 L91d, And how mightily, ſome other times, we drown 
our gain in tears! The great dignity, that his vaiour e 

ers 


+ This is a very juſt and moral reaſon. Bertram, by finding how erro- 
neouſly he has judged, will be leſs confident, and more eati'y moved by 
admonitone TouxsoNe. 

Paroles is the perſon whom they are going to atom ze. Counte-feit 
b- 63:5 its ordinary gnification — la perlon pretend ng ta be- what he is 
ot, ſign fed alſo in our author's time a falſe coin, and a picture. The 
woid ſet ſho xs that it is here uſcd in the rſt aud laſt of theſe ſenſes. 

4 Maron. 
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here acquired for him, ſhall at home be encounter'd with a 
ſhame as ample. 

1 Lyrd, The web of our life is of a mingled varn, good and 
ill together: our virtucs would be proud, it our faults whipp'd- 
them not; and our crimes . deſpair, if they were not 
cheriſh'd by our virtues. 


Enter a Servant, 


How now ? where's your. maſter? 

Ser, He met the duke in the ſtreet, fir, of whom he hath 
taken a ſolemn leave ; his lordſhip will next morning for 
France, The duke hath offered him letters of commendation 
to the ing 

2 Lord, They ſtall be no more than needful there, if they 
were more than they can commend, 


Euter B ERT RAM. 


1 Lord. They cannot be too ſweet for the king s tartneſs. 
Here's his lordſhip now. How now, my lord, is't not after 
midnight? 

Ber. I have to-n 'ght deſpatched fixteen buſineſſes, a month's 
length a piece, by an abſtract of ſucceſs ; I have conge'd with 
the Juke, done my adieu with his neareſt ; buried a wife, 
mourn 755 her; writ to my lady mother, am returning; 
enterta d my convoy; and, between theſe main parcels of 
deſpaich, effecicd many nicer needs; the laſt was the greateſt, 
but that I have not enled ret, 

2 Lord. It the buſineſs be of any diff cultv, and this morn- 
ing your departure hence, it requires haſte of your lordſhip, 

Ber I mean, the buſineſs 's not ended, as fearing to hear 
of it hereafter ; But ſhall we have thts i '[Oogue between the 
fool and the ſoldier ? Come, bring forth this counterfeit 
module; he has deceived me, like a double- meaning pro- 
pheſier. 


2 Lord. 
AM. dile being the pattern of any thing, may be here uſed in that 
ſenſe. ting forth this fell»-, who ob, counte;feit virtue pretended to 
make himſeif a attern. Jonns0Xx,. 
It appears from Minſacy that 22 due and model were ſynonymous. 
Malo. 
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2 Lord. Bring him forth : | Exennt Sollliert.] he has ſat in 
the ſtocks all night, poor gallant knave. 

Ber. No matter; his bel have def: -ryed it, in uſurping 
his ſpurs fo long 7 How does he carry himſelf ? 

1 Lord, 1 have told your lordſhip already; the ſtocks carry 
him. But, to art. er vou as you would be underſtood ; he 


a | weers, like a wench that had ſhed her milk : he hath confeſ 'd | 
g him“ is to Morgan, whom he ſuppoſes to be a friar, from the | 
time of his remembranc ce, to this very inſtant diſaſter of his | 
| ſetting in the ſtocks: And what think you he hath confeſſed ? 


Ber. No thing of me, has he ? | 
2 Lord. Bis confeſſicn is take n, and it ſhall be read to his 

face: if your lordſhip be iat, as, I believe you are, you 

muſt cave the patience to hear 1 If, 13 


692 cw — ¾Ä 


eRecenter $.ldiers, avith PAROLLES. 


— — a 


Der. A plague upon him ! muffled! he can ſay nothing of 
1 me; huſh! huſh! 

1 Lord, Hoodman comes I- Part tartareſſn. 

I Sold. He calls tor the tortures ; What will you ſay with- 
cut 'em? 

Par. Iwill confeſs what | know then conftraiat yz if you 
p:nch me like a paſty, I can ſay no more. 

1 Sold. Boſs chimurcbo. 

2 Lord. Boblibindo chicnrmurco. 

1 Sd. You are a merciful general: —Our general bids 
you aniwer to wha: I ſhall aſk you gut of a note. 

of ih And truly, as | hope to live, 


Sold. Firſt dA of. hem hau many horſe the duke is 
racy, What ſay Vou tO that? 
Par, Five or fix thouſand ;- bat very weak and unſervice- 


able: the troops are all ſcutter' d, and the coinmanders very 


Poor 

7 The puniſhment of a recreant, or coward, was to have his ſpurs 
hacked off, MaLcons, | 

I believe th:ſ: words allude only to the ceremonial degradation of a | «1 
knight, 1 am yet to learn, that the ſame mode was practiſed in diſ- | 
gracing : daitards of inferior rank. STEEVENS. 

5 $-e an accoynt of the examination of on» of Henry the Eighth's cape 
tains, Who had gone over to the enemy (wh): hin y pollibiy have ſug- 
g ſtea this of Parolles) in Toe Life of Iacke Wilton, 1554. fg. C. iii. 
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poor rogues, upon my reputation and credir, and as I hope 
to live. 


1 Sold. Shall T fet down your anſwer fo ? 
Par. Do; I'll take the ſacrament on't, how and which 
way you wil, 
Ber, All's one to him.9 What a paſt-ſaving ſtave is this! 
1 Lord. You are deceived, my lord; this is monſicur Pa- 
rolles, the gallant militariſt, (that was his own phraſe,) that 
had the whole theorick 2 of war in the knot of his ſcarf, and 
the practice in the chape of his dagger. 
2 Lord, Iwill never truſt a man again, for keeping his 
ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing in him, by 
wearing his apparel neatly. 
1 Sold, Well, that's fet down, 
Par, Five or fix thouſand horſe, I ſaid,--T will lay truc,— 
or thereabouts, ſet dowa, tor Ill ſpcals truth. 
1 Lord. He's very ncar the truth in this, 
Ber. But I con him no thanks ftor't, 3 in the nature he de- 
livers it.“ 
Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, fay, 
1 Sold, Well, that's ſet down, 
** 1 


IJ bo RE 


- 


4 ure 4 eee Wane 5e, if; atruth'satruth, the rogues 
are marvellous poor. 

1 Sold. Demand of him, of wha! firength they are a-f2t, 
What ſay you to that; 

Par. By my troth, fir, if I were to live this preſent hour,? 

I will 

9 In the old copy theſe words are given by miſtake to Paroll-s, The 

preſent regulation, wh.ch is cl:aily right, was ſuggetted by Mr. Steevens. 
MALOR E. 

It will be better to give theſe words to one of the Dumains, than to 
Bertram. Rirso. | 

2 1 e. theory. MALONE. | 

In 1597 was publih d . Theorigue and Practiſe of Warre, &e. 
Tranflated by Sir Edward H by, Knight,” qto. R EO. 

3 To con thanks exaCtiy anſwers the French ſcaucir gre. To cen is to 
know. STEEVENE. 

4 He has ſad truly that our numbers are about five or fix thouſand 3 
but having d ſcribed them as „ weak and unſerviceable, &e. I am not 
much obliged to him Mato RE. 

Rather perhaps, bs cauſe his narrative, however near the truth, was 
utte red for a treacherous purpoſe. STEEVENS. 

IJ do not underſtand this paſſage. Perhaps (as an anonymous cor- 

reſpondent 
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J will tell true. Let me ſee; Spurio a hundred and fifty, 
Sehaſtian ſo many, Corambus ſo many, Jaques ſo many; 
Gui:tian, Coſmo, Lodowick, and Gratii, two hundred fifty 
each: mine own company, Chitopher, Vaumond, Bentii, two 
hundred and fifty each: ſo that the muſter file, rotten and 


ſound, upon my lite, amounts not to fifteen thouſand poll; 


half of the which dare not ſhake the ſnow from off their 
caſſocks, o leſt they ſhake themſelyes to pieces. 
Ber. What ſhall be done to him ? 


1 Lord, Nothing, but let him have thanks, Demand of 
him my conditions, and what credit I have with the duke. 

1 Sold. Well, that's ſet down, You fall demand of him, 
avhether one Captain Dumain be i'the camp, a Frenchman ; 
abhat his reputation is with the duke, wat his walour, honeſty, 
and experinefs in wars; or wheiher he thinks, it were not palſi- 
ble, wwith avell-weighing ſums of gold, to corrupt him to a revolt. 
What ſay you to this? what do you know of it? 


Par, | beſfeech you, let me anſwer to the particular of the 
intergatories :5 Demand them ſingly. 

1 S. Do you know this captain Dumain ? 

Par. I know him: he was a botcher's 'prentice in Paris, 
from whence he was whipp'd for getting the ſheriff's fools 


with 
reſpondent obſerves) we ſhould read :—if I were to live but this preſ:nt 
hour. STEEVENS. 

Perhaps he meant to ſay—if I were to die this prefent hour. But fear 
may be tluppoſ-d to occahon the miſtake, as pour frighted Scrub cries 3 
« Spare all I have, and take my (/e. Lor Lr. 

® Caſſick ſignifies a horſeman's looſe coat, and is uſed in that ſenſe by 
the writers of the age of Sakſpeate. SYEEVENS., 

7 ke, my d {poſition and character. MALONE. 

D 1. e. interrogatories. REED. 

9 We ars not co ſuppoſe that th's was a fool kept by the Her if for his 
diverſion. Tue cuitudy of all de, &c. polleſſed of landed property, be- 
longed to the King, who was intiti-d to the income of their lands, but 
obliged to find them with nece{Tiuies. This prerogative, when there was 
a large eſtate in the caſe, was generally granted to ſome court-favourite, 
or other perſon who made ſuit for and nad intereſt enough to obtain it, 
which was called begging a fl. But where the land was of inconfiderable 
value, the natura was maintained out of the profits, by the ſerif, who 


* 


accounted for them to he crown. As for thoſe unhappy creatures who 


had neither poſſeſſions nor relations, they ſeem to have been confidered 
a ſpecies of property, being ſold or given with as little ceremony, treat- 


ed as capriciouily, and very often, it is to be feared, let to periſh as miſer- 
ably, as dogs or cats. RITSON. 


S 
2. — 


and this addition rhymes with the following alternate verſes, 


94 N 
with child; a dumb innocent, that could not ſiy him, nay;,* 
[Du MAIN lifts up his hand in ger. 

Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your han 's; though I know, 
his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls. 

1 Sold. Well, is this captain in the duke of Florence's camp? 

Par. Upon my knowledge, he is, and louſy, 

1 Lord, Ney, look not fo upon me; we mall hear of your 
lordſhip 4 anon. | 

1 Sold. What is his reputation with the duke? 

Par, The duke knows him for no other but a poor officer 
of mine; and writ to me this other day, to turn him out o'the 
band: I think, I have his letter in my pocket, 

1 Sold. Marry, we'll ſearch. 

Par. In good ſadneſs, I do not know: either it is there, or 
it is upon a file, with the duke's other letters, in my tent. 

1 Sold. Here tis; here's a paper; Shall I read it to you? 

Par. I do not know, if it be it, or no. 

Ber. Our interpreter does it well, 

1 Lord. Excellently. 

1 Sold, Dian. The count's a fool, aud full of geld, 

ars 

2 Innocent does not here fienify 2 perſon without guilt or blame; but 
means, in the good-natured language of our anceſtors, an ident or natural 
fool. Agrecably to this ſenſe of the word is the following entry of a bu- 
rial in the. pariſh regiſter of Charlewood in Surrey: —“ Thomas Sole, an 
z-necent about the ag of, fifty years and upwales, buried 19m September, 
160 5. WHALLEY. | 

Mr Deuce obſerves to me, that the term--innocert, was originally 


French. SrrEVENS. 


I In Lucian's Contemplantes, Mercury makes Charon remark a man that 
was killed by the falling of a tile upon his head, w 1Iſt he was in the act 
of putting off an engagement to the next day z==4 we'nty neſiviety As 
TY TEVEG MEPZIEIC fei, UN 6:3 CT Aug ales, ANSHTEVEY GUT Vo 
See the life of Pyrrhus in Plutarch. Pyrrhus was killed by a tile. 
8. W. 
7 The old copy has Lord, In the Mfs. of our author's age they ſcarcely 
ever wrote Lordjhip at iull length MaArcxe, 
Dian. The ceunt's a foul, and full of geld.] After this line there is 
apparently a line loſt, there being no thy me that correſponds to gold. 
$, x JOHNSON, 
I believe this line is incomplete. The poet might have written: Dian. 
The count's a fro, and full of guiden tore—or ore; 


STEEVENS. 


may 


= 
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Par, This is not the duke's letter, fr; that is an advertiſe. 
ment to a proper maid in Florence, one Diana, to take heed 
of the allurement of ove cunt Roufillon, a fooliſh idle boy, 
but, for all that, very ratuſh; I pray you, fir, put it up 
again, 

1 Sold. Nay, I'll read it firſt, by your favour, 

Par, Ny meaning in't, I prot elt, was very honeſt [in the be- 
ha'f of the ma.d : for | kne the voung count to be a dan- 
gerous an laſcivi us h.; wie 18 a Whale to virginity, and 
devours up all the try it finds. 

Ber. Dammnable, both lid-s rogue | 
1 Sold. When he jwears oaths, vis mim drop gold, and take it, 

After he ſcoret, he never pas {be ere: 
Half 5 n, is much avell mide; match, and well make it 55 

He n er pays after debls, take it befure : 

And 


May we not ſuppoſe the former part of the letter to have been proſe, 
as the conclud ng words are? The ſonnet intervenes» The teigned letter 
from Olivia to Maly tio, is partly vr:ſe, partly verſe. N ALONE. 

This line has ng meaning that lem find. I read, with a very flight 
alteration : L won is match well made; watch, ard ell make it. That 
is, a match oc made is half wwin; wat b, and make it well, 

This is, in my opinion, not all the error, Ihe lines are miſplaced, and 
ſhould be read thus: 

Ha f vin is match wwe'l made; witch, and well make it; 

Nen be fwca's tatbs, bid bim drop 96 5 aud take it, 

After be ſercs, be rewer pays the ſe: re s 

ti: re tr þ4ys after ab! 45 rake it be fore 

And ay 
That is, take his mon-y, and leave him to himſelf, When the players 
had loſt the ſecond line, they tri-d to mike a connection out of the reſt. 
Part is apparently in couplets, and the whole was probably uniform. 

Jou Nsox, 


Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Half ꝛbcu is match well made, match an' we'll make it. 
i. e. if we mean to make any match of it at all. STEEVERS. 
There is no n*ed of change. The meaning is, „A march well made, 
is half won; 3 mik* your match therefor-, but mik ir w H.“ M. MAsoN, 
The verſe s having been deſigned by Parolles as a caution to Diana, 
after in forming her that Bertram is both rich and fairbleſs, he admoniſhes 
her not to yie 4 up her virtue to vs caths, but his gold; and having en- 
forced this advice by an adage, recommends her to comply With his ime 
portunity, provided half the tum for which ſhe ſhall R be previouſly 
paid her: — Ila, won is match weil made; match, and well make it. 
HENLEY. 
Gain 
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And ſay, a ſeldier, Dian, told thee this, 

Men are to mell with, boys are not to kifs : 
For count of this, the count's a fool, I know it 
Who pays before, but nut when he does onwve it. 


T hine, as he wow'd ta thee in thine ear, 
PAROLLE?, 


Ber. He ſhall be whipp'd through the army, with this 
rhyme in his forehead. 


2 Lord. This is your devoted friend, fir, the mani fold lin- 
guiſt, and the armipotent ſoldier. 


Ber. I could endure any thing before but a cat, and now 
he's a cat to me. | 


1 Sold. I perceive, fir, by the general's looks, we ſhall be 
fain to hang you. | 

Par, My life, fir, in any caſe : not that I am afraid to die 
but that, my oftenees being many, } would repent out the re- 
mainder of nature: let me live, fir, in a dungeon, i'the 
ſtocks, or any where, ſo I may live. 

1 Sold. We'll ſee what may be done, fo you confeſs freely; 
therefore, once more to this captain Dumain: You have 


anſwer d to his reputation with the duke, and to his valour: 
What is his honeſty ? 


Par. He will tical, fir, an egg out of a cloiſter; for 
rapes 


Gain half of what he offers, and you are well off; if you yield to him, 
make your bargain ſecure» MALON E. 

7 The meaning ot the word mell, from meler, French, is obvious. 

| STEEVENS. 

Mr. Theobald and the ſubſequent editors read—boys are but to &:ſ5, I 
do not ſ e ary need of change, nor do | believe that any oppoſition was in- 
tended between the words neil and kiſs. Paroll's withes to recommend 
Hirnſelf to Diana, and for that purpoſe adviſes her to grant her tavours to 
men, and not ti boys, 3 

To mell is uſed by our author's contemporaries in the ſenſe of meddling, 
with ut the indecent idea which Mr. Theobald ſuppoſed to be couched 
under the word in this place, Maron. 

» 1 know not that c/-iſter. though it may etymologically ſignify ary 
thing ſhut, is uſed by our author otherwiſe than for a mnaſt-ry, and there» 
fore | cannot gueſs whence this hyperbole could take iis orig nal: per- 
haps it means only this: He uill fleal any thing, bewwever tr fing, from any 
Pace, Lotuever bey. Jon x 

Rel bing the ſpual, is a common phraſe, of the like import. 

M. Mason. 
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* raviſhments he parallels Neſſus. He profeſſes not 
keeping of oaths; in breaking them; he is ſtronger than 
Hercules. He will lie, fir, h ſuch volubility, that you 
would think truth were a fool ; drunkenneſs is his beſt virtue; 
for he will be ſwine-drunk; and in his fleep he does little 
harm, ſave to his bed-clothes about him; but they know his 
conditions and lay him in ſtraw, I have but little more to ſays 
fir, of his honeſty : he has every thing that an honeſt man 
ſhould not have; what an honeſt man ſhould have, he has 
nothing. 

1 Lord. I begin to love him for this, 


Ber, For this deſcription of thine honeſty JA * upon »% 


him for me, he is more and more a cat. 

1 Sold. What ſay you to his expertneſs in war? 

Par, Faith, fir, he has led the drum before! the En 
tragedians,—to belie him, I will not, —and more * 
ſoldierſhip I know not: except, in that country, he had the 
honour to be the officer at a place there call'd Milezend;® to 
inſtruct for the doubling of files: I would do che man what 
honour I can, but of this I am not certain. 


1 Lord, He hath out-villain'd villainy fo far, that the rarir | 
gedeems him. 


Ber, A pox on him! he s a cat till, 3 | 
I Seld, 
9 See King Henry IF. P. II. Act III. ſc, It, Ma LONE. 
2 That is, throw him how you will, he lights upon his legs. 
| 228 
Bertram has no ſuch meaning. In a ſpeech or two before, he declares 
his averſion to a cat, and now only con inues in the ſame opinion, and 
lays he hates Parolles as much as he hates a cat, The other exp'anation 
will not do, as Parolles could not be meant by the cat, which always lights 
on its legs, for Parolles is now in a fair way to be totally diſconcerted, 
STEEVBNS, 
I am ſtill of my former opinion, The ſpeech was applied by King 
James to Coke, with reſpect to his ſubtilties of law, that throw him which 
way we would, he could till, like a cat, light upon his legs. Jenxsox. 
The count bad ſaid, that formerly a cat was the only thing in the world 
which he could not endure 3 but that now Parolles was as much the ob- 
ject of his averſion as that animal. After Parolles has gone through hig 
next lift of falſehoods, the count adds, he's more and more a cat, 
ſtill more and more the object of my averſion than he was. As Parolles 
proceeds ſtill further, one of the Frenchmen obſerves, that the ſingularity 
of his impudence and villainy redeems bis character. Not at all, re- 
Vox. III. F Phiea 
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1 Sold. His qualities being at this poor price, I need not 


aſk you, if gold will corrupt him to revolt. | 

Par. Sir, for a quart den he will fell the fee-ſimple of 
his ſalvation, the inheritance of it; and cut the entail from 
all remainders, and a perpetual ſucceſſion for it perpetually. 

I Sold, What's his brother, the other captain Dumain? 

2 Lord. What does he aſk him of me?“ 
1 Sold. What's he? 

Par. Een a crow of the ſame neſt; not altogether ſo 
. 2 as the firſt in goodneſs, but greater a great deal in evil. 
*He excels his brother for a coward, yet his brother is 
reputed one of the beſt that is: In a retreat he out- runs any 

lackey; marry, in coming on he has the cramp. 

a 73 err life be ſaved, will you undertake to betray 


” , theFlarentine? 


Par. Ay, and the captain of his horſe, count Rouſillon. 
1 Cold. II whiſper with the general, and know his plea- 
ure 7. 

Par, I'll no more drumming; a plague of all drums! 
dug ſeem to deſerve well, and to beguile the ſuppoſitions 
of that laſcivious young boy the count, have J run into this 
danger: Yet, who would have ſuſpected an ambuſh where I 
was taken ? [Afades 

1 Sold. There is no remedy, fir, but you muſt die: the ge- 
neral ſays, you, that have ſo traiterouſly diſcovered the ſecrets 
of your ariwy, and made ſuch peſtiferous reports af men very 
nobly held, can ſerve the world for no honeſt uſe ; therefore 
you muſt die, Come, headſman, off with his head. 

Par. O Lord, fir; let me live, or let me ſee my death! 

1 Sold, That ſhall you, and take your leave of all your 
friends, h [ Unmuſfling * 

0 


plies the count; © he's a cat ſtill;“ he is as hateful to me as ever. 
There cannot therefore, I think, be any doubt that Dr. Johnſon's inter- 
pretation, „throw him hew you will, he lights upon his legs,” —is 
founded on a miſapprehenfion. MALoNE. 

3 The fourth part of the ſmaller French crown; about eight-pence of 
our money, MALONE. 

4 This is nature. Every man is on ſuch occaſions more willing to hear 
his neighbour's character than his own. JoHNs0N. 

S That is, 7s deceive the opinion, to make the count think me a man 
that deſerves well, Jouns0N. | | 
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So, look about you, ; Know you any here? 

Ber, Good morrow, noble captain. 

2 Lord. God bleſs you, 9 Parolles. 

1 Lord. God fave you, noble captain. 

2 Lord. Captain, what greeting will you to my lord Lafeu? 
I am for France, | | 

1 Lord, Good captain, will you give me a copy of the ſon. 
net you writ to Diana in behalf of the count Rouſillon ? an 
I were not a very coward, I'd compel it of you; but fare you 
well. , [ Exeant Bx RT AM, Lords, &c. 

1 $214. You are undone, captain z all but your ſcarf, that 
has a knot on't yet. 8 

Par. Who cannot be cruſh'd with a plot? 

1 Sold. IFT you could find out a country where but 
women were that had received ſo much ſhame, you might 
begin an impudent nation. Fare you well, fir; I am for 
France too; we ſhall ſpeak of you there. | [Exits 

Par. Vet am Ithankful: if my heart were great, 
Twould burſt at this: Captain [I'll be no more; 


But I will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft 


As captain ſhall ; fimply the thing I am 

Shall make me live. Who knows himſelf a braggart, 

Let him fear this; for it will come to paſs, | 

That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs, 

Ruſt, ſword ! cool, bluſhes! and, Parolles, live 

Safeft in ſhame ! being fool'd, by foolery thrive! 

There's place, and means, for every man alive, 

[1 after them, | \ Exit, 


SCENE IV. 
Florence, A Room in the Widow's Ionſe. 
Enter HELENA, Widow, and Diana, 


Hel. That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd you, 
One of the greateſt in the chriſtian world bg 
Shall be my ſurety ; *fore whoſe throne, *tis needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel ; 
Time was, I did him a defired office, 

I2 Dear 


" 
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Dear almoft as his life ; which gratitude 


Through flinty tartar's boſom would peep ſorth, 
And anſwer, thanks: I duly am inform'd, 

His grace is at Marſeilles; to which place 

We have convenient convoy. You muſt know, 
Tam ſuppoſed dead : the army breaking, 

My huſband hies him home ; where, heaven aiding, 
And by the leave of my good lord the king, 

We'll be before our welcome, 

Wit. Gentle madam, 
You never had a ſervant, to whoſe truſt 
Your buſineſs was more welcome, 

Hel. Nor you, miſtreſs, 
Ever a friend, whoſe thoughts more truly labour 
To recompence your love; doubt not but heaven 
Hath brought me up to he your daughter's dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive® 
And helper to a huſband, But O ftrange men! 
"That can ſuch ſweet uſe make of what they hate, 
When ſaucy truſting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night !? ſo luſt doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away: 

But more of this hereafter : You, Diana, 
Under my poor inſtructions yet muſt ſuffer 
Something in my behalf, 

Dia. Let death and honeſty 9 
Go with your impoſitions,? Iam yours 
Upon your will to ſuffer, 

Hel. Yet, I pray you. 
But with the word, the time will bring on ſummer, 
When briars ſhall have leaves as well as thorns, 


And 

6 Motive for aſſiſtant. WarBURTON. 

Rather for mover. MALox xk. 

7 Sgucy may very properly ſignify /uxurious, and by conſequence laſci- 
vient. Jon N sR. 

8 j. e, an honeſt death. So in another of our author's plays, we have 
4% death and honour ”* for bonzurable death, STEEVENS. 

9 i. e. your commands. MaALonE. 

An impoſition is a taſk impoſed, The term is Rill current in Univer- 
ich. STEEVENG ; 
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And be as ſweet as N We muſt away; 
Our waggon is prepar*d, and time revives us:“ 

[ls bell that ends well : ſtill the fine's the crown; 
Whatc'er the courſe, the end is the renown... [ Exeunt., 


SCENE. V. 
Rouſillon. A Room in the Counteſs's Palaces 
Euter Counteſs, Lareu, and Clown. 


Laf. No, no, no, your ſon was miſled with a ſnipt-taffata 
fellow there; whoſe villainous ſaffron would have made all 
F 3 the: 

2 With the word, i. e. in an inſtant of time. WarRuUuRTON, 

The meaning of this obſervation is, that as briars have ſweetneſs with 
their pricglis, ſo ſhall theſe troubles be recompenſed with joy. Jon Nx SON 

I would read: | 

Yet I "fray you + 
But with the word ; the time will bring, &c. 
And then the ſenſe will be, „I only frighten you by mentioning the 
word ſuffer ; for a ſhort time will bring on the ſeaſon of happineſs and de- 
Wight.” BLACks rowx. | | | 

As the beginning of Helen's reply is evidently a deſigned apoſiopeſis, a 

break out to follow it, thus: | 

Hel. Yet, I pray. you: — 

The ſenſe appears to be this :—Do not think that I would engage you ins 
any ſervice that ſhould expoſe you to ſuch an alternative, or indeed, to any 
laſting inconvenience z, But with the wword, i.e, But on the contrary, you- 
ſhall no ſooner have delivered what you will have to teſtify on my accounts. 
than the irkſomeneſs of the ſervice will be over, and every pleaſant cir- 
cumſtance to reſult from it, will inſtantaneouſly appear. HzNnLIY. 

3 The word revives conveys ſo little ſenſe, that it ſeems very liable to 
ſuſpicion. 

and time revyes us: 
i. e. looks us in the face, calls upon us to haſten, WAA SVR ToR. 

The preſent reading is corrupt, and I am afraid the emendation none of 
the ſoundeſt. I never remember to have ſeen the word reuvye. One may 
as well leave blunders as make them. Why may we not read for a ſhift,, 
without much effort, the time invites us Jon xNSO. 


To wye and revye were terms at ſeveral ancient games at cards, but par- 
ticularly at Gleek,., STEEVENS. | 


Time revives us, ſeems to refer to the happy and ſpeedy termination of” 


their embarraſſments. She had juſt before ſai 
% With the word, the time will bring on ſummer." 


HEN LTT. 
*. — tbe fine —1 i. e. the end. Matrox. | 
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Harcb for their bands and rufis. 


This was invented by one 


ALIL'S WE L. I. 
the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in his colour:“ 
your daughter-in-law had been alive at this hour; and your 


ſon here at home, more advanced by the king, than by that 


red-tail d humble-bee 1 ſpeak of. 
Count. I would, I had not known him!“ it was the death 
of the moſt virtuous gentlewoman, that ever nature had praife 
for creating: if ſhe had partaken of my fleſh, and coſt me 
the deareft groans of a mother, I could not have owed her a 
more rooted love. 2 
Laf. 


5 Parolles is repreſented as an affe cte d follower of the faſhion, and an 
encourager of his maſter to run into all the follies of it; where he ſays, 
«« Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble lords they wear themſelves 
in the cap of time—and though rhe devil lead the meaſure, ſuch are to be 


followed.“ Here ſome particularities of faſhionable dreſs are ridiculed, 
© Snipt-raffata needs no explanation; but willainzus foffren is more obſcure, 


This alludes to a fantaſtic ſaſhion,. then much folſowed, of uſing ye!l-w 
So, Fletcher, in his Qycen of Cerinth ; 

6 — —— Has he fariliacdly 1 | 
_ &« Diſlik'd your yellow arch ; or ſaid your doublet 

„% Was not exactly frenchiſied :: 
And Jon ſon's Devil's an afs : & 3 

Carmen and chimney-ſweepers are got into the ye/ſow flarch.” 

el urner, a tire-woman, a court - bawd; and, in 
all reſpects, of fo infamous a character, that her invention deſerved the 
name of villainous ſaffron.” This woman was, afterwards, amongſt the 
mi ſcreants, concerned in the murder of Sir Thomas Qverbury, for which 
ſhe was hanged at Tyburn, and would die in a yellow ruff of her own in- 
vention : which made yellow ſtarch  odious, that it immediately went 
out of faſhion. Tis this, then, to which Shakſpeare alludes ; but uſing 
the wore. ſaffron for ye/low, a new idea preſented itſelf, and he purſues his 
thought under a quite different allufion--befe villainous e 20 
dave made all the unbaked and deugby youths of a nation in his colour, i. e. 


of his teniper and diſpoſition, Here the general cuſtom of that time, of 


colouripg fafte with ſaffron, is alluded to. So, in The Winter's Tale: 
« I muſt have ſof7on to colour the warden pyes.” 
"a WaARrBURTON, 

This play was probably written ſeveral years before the death of Sir 
Thomas Overbury— The plain meaning of the paſſage ſeems to be:. 
« Whoſe evil qualities are of ſo deep a dye, as to be ſufficient to corrupt 
the moſt innocent, and to render them of the ſame diſpoſition with him- 
ſelf.“ MaALoNng. 

It may be added, that in che year 1446, a parliament was held at Trim 
in Ireland, by which the natives were directed, among other things, not 
to wear ſhirts ſtained with ſaffro-m. STEEVENS. 

© This dialogue ſerves to conne@ the incidents of Parolles with the 
main plan of the play. Jouns0Ns 


* 


— 


CE 
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Taf. "Twas a good lady, 'twas a good lady: we may 


pick a thouſand ſallads, ere we light on ſuch another 
herb. . 


Ch. Indeed, fir, ſhe was the ſweet-marjoram of the ſalla d, 


or, rather the herb of grace.” | 
Laf. hey are not the ſallad herbs, you kuave, they are 
noſe-herbs. | "i 


Clo. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, fir, I have not much | 
Kill in graſs. 


Laf. Whether doſt thou profeſs thyſelf; a knave, or a 


fool? 


Clo. A fool, fir, at a woman's ſervice, and a knave at 4 
man's. 

257 Your diſtinqtion? 

Ci. I would cozen the man of his wife, and do hi- 
ſervice, 2 S ; K 5 | | 
54 So yon were a knave ut his ſervice, indeed, 
4 on 4 T would give his wife my bauble, fir, to do her 
W i 
= * I will ſubſcribe for thee ; thou art both knave and 
Ch, At your ſervice, _ : 
] wk No, no, no, 0 A 54 | 

Clo. Why fir, if I cannot ſerve you, I can ſerve as great a 
prince as you are. | * 


La. Who's that? a Frenchman ? 


* 


F 4 A * | ch. 


; þ. * 
* f 


* 7 berb of grace. ] i. e. rue. So, in Hamlet: «there's rue for 
you—we may call it berb of grace o' Sundays,” STEEVENS, 

Part of the furniture of a fog! was a hauble, which, though it be ge- 
nerally taken to fignify any thing of ſmall value, has a preciſe and deter- 


minable meaning. It is, in ſhort, a kind of truncheon with a head carved . 


on it, which the fool anciently carried in his hand. There is a repreſen. 

tation of it in a picture of Watteau, formerly in the collection of Dr. 

Mead, which is engraved by Baron, and called Camediens Italiens. A faint 

reſembtance of it may be found in the frontiſpiece of L. de Guernier to 

King Lear, in Mr. Pop*'s edition in duodecimo. Stix I. HAWw˖EINS. 
The word bauble is here uſ-d in two ſenſes. M. Masox. 


When Cromwell, 1653, forcibly turned out the rump-parliament, he 


bid the ſoldiers c take away that focl's bauble,“ pointing to the ſpeaker's 
mace, BLackxsTONS. 
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Cl Faith, fir, he has an Engliſh name;ꝰ but his phiſnomy 


is more hotter in France, than there.“ 


Laf. What prince is that? . | 
Ch. black prince, fir, alias, the prince of darkneſs ; 


alias, the devil. 
Laf. Hold thee, there's my purſe : I give thee not this to 


- ſuggeſt thee from thy maſter thou talk'ſt of; ſerve him Kill. 


Ch. Tama woodland fellow, fir, that always loved a great 
fire;3 and the maſter I ſpeak of, ever keeps a good fire, But, 
ſure, he 1s the prince of the world, let his nobility remain in 
his court, I am for the houſe with the narrow gate, which I 
take to be too Mile for pomp to enter: ſome, that humble 
themſelves, may; but the many will be too chill and tender; 
and they ' Il be for the flowery way, that leads to the broad gate, 
and the great fire,4 1 5 

Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary of thee; and I 
tell thee ſo before, becauſe Iwould not fall out with thee. Go 
thy ways; let my horſes be well look'd to, without any tricks. 

Cle. If J put any tricks upon em, fir, they ſhall be jades“ 
tricks; which are their own right by the law of nature. | Exit. 

Laf. A ſhrewd knave, and an unhappy. 1 

Count. So he is. My lord, that's gone, made himſelf 
much ſport out of him: by his authority he remains here, 
which he thinks is a patent for his ſaucineſs; and, indeed, 
he has no pace," but runs where he will. © P 

. 6 5 ays 
9 Iſaine, or bead of hair, agrees better with the context than — 
Vis hair Was hielt. HE NLE. . 

2 This is intollerable nonſenſe. The ſtupid editors, becauſe the devil 

was talked of, thought no quality would ſuit him but Hotter. We ſhould 


read, more bonour”d, A joke upon the French people, as if they held a 
dark complexion, which is natural to them, in more eſtimation than the 


Engliſh do, who are generally white and fair, WAR BURTON. 


The alluſion is, in all probability, to the Morbus Gallicus. 
* c STEEVENS. 

3 Shakſpeare is but rarely guilty of ſuch impious traſh. And it is ob- 
ſervable, that then he always puts that into the mouth of his f-ols, which 
is now grown the characteriſtic of the fire gentleman, WARBURTON, 

4 The ſame impious tuff occurs again in Macbeth: the frimreſe 
way to the everlaſiing bonfire.” STERVENSs | 

i. e. miſchiewouſly wwaggiſh, unlucky. Joux so. N 

Should not we read n place, that is, no ation, or ce in the fa- 


mily ? TYRWHIT To 


A fark 
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Laf. like him well; tis not amiſs: and I was about to 
tell you, Since I heard of the good lady's death, and that my, 
lord your ſon was upon his return home, I moved the king, 
my maſter, to ſpeak in the behalf of my daughter; which, in 
the minority of them both, his majeſty, . vat of a ſelf-gra.- 
cious remembrance, did firit propoſe ; his highneſs hath pro- 
miſed me to doit: and, to ſtop up the diſpleaſure he hath. 
conceived againſt your ſon, there is no fitter matter. How 
does your ladyſhip like it? | 

Count. With very much content, my lord, and I wiſh it 
happily effected. 55 

2 His highneſs comes poſt from Marſeilles, of as able 
body as when he number'd thirty; he will be here to-morrow, . 
or I am deceived by him that in ſuch intelligence hath ſel. 
dom fail'd. 

| Cu It rejoices me, thut L hope I-ſhall ſee him ere I dic. 
| L have letters, that my ſon will be here to-night : I ſhall be- 
ſeech your _— to remain with me till they meet together, 

Laf. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners I might. 

| ſafely be admitted. 

| Count. You need but plead your honourable privilege, 

Laf. Lady, of that 1 have made a bold charter ; but I: 
thank my God, it holds yet. 


Re-enter Clown. - 


Ch, O madam, yonder's my lord your ſon with a patch 
of velvet on's face: whether there be a ſcar under it, or no, 
the velvet knows; but *tis a goodly patch of velvet: his 
left cheek is a cheek. of two pile and a half, but his right 
cheek is worn bare. 

| Laf. A ſcar nobly got, or a noble ſcar, is a good livery of- 
honour : ſo, belike, is that. 

Ca. But it is your carbonado'd? face. | 

Laf, Let us go fee your ſon, I pray you; I long to talk 
Fith the young noble ſoldier, | 

Lane 7 > Che: 


A pace is a certain or preſcribed walk; ſo we ſay of a man meanly ob- 
fequious, that he has learned his paces, and of a horſe who moves irregye 
larly, that he has no paces. JouNnsoN. . 

7 i. e. ſcotched like a piece of meat for the gridiron. STESVENG&» 
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Ch. Faith, there's a dozen of 'em, with delicate fine hats, 
and moſt courteous feathers, which bow the head, and nod at 
every man, | [ Exeunt. 


Aer V. SCENE I. 
Marſeilles, A Street, 


\ . : 
Enter HELENA, Widow, and DANA, with two Attendants, 


Hel. But this exceeding poſting, day and night, 
Muſt wear your ſpirits low: we cannot help it; 
But, fince you have made the days and nights as one, 
'To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do fo grow in my requital, 
As nothing can unroot you, In happy time. 


Enter a gentle Aftringer.$ 


This man may help me to his majeſty's ear, 
If he would ſpend his power. — God fave you, fir, 
Gent. And you. 
Hel. Sir, J have ſeen you in the court of France. 
Gent, J have been ſometimes there. 
Hel. Ido preſume fir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodneſs ; 


And therefore, goaded with moſt fharp occaſions, 


Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
'The uſe of your own virtues, for the which 
I ſhall continue thankful, 
Gent, 


® Perhaps a gentle ſtranger, i. e. a ſtranger of gentle condition, a gen- 
tleman. The error of this conjecture, (which I have learned, ſince our 


firtt edition made its appearance, from an old book of Falconry, 1633,) 


ſhould teach diffidence to thoſe who conceive the words which they do not 
underſtand, to be corruptions. An eftringer or aſtringer is a falconer, and 
ſuch a character was probable to be met with about a court which was fa- 
mous for the love of that diverfion. A gentle aftringer is a 2 Falco- 
ner. The word is derived from offtercus or auſtercus, a goſhawk. I learn 


from*Blount's Antient Tenures, that a ( goſs-hawk is in our records termed 
by the ſeveral names Oftercum, Hoſtricum, Eftricum, Afturcum, and Auſtur- 
cum,“ and all from the French Aufteure STEZVENS» 


; 
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Gent, | What's your will ? 

Hel. That it will pleaſe you 
To give this poor petition to the king; 

And aid me with that ſtore of power you have, 
To come into his preſence. 

Gent, The King's not here. 

Hel. Not here, fir ? 

Gent, | Not, indeed: 
He hence remov'd laſt night, and with more haſte 
Than is his uſe, ö 

Wid. Lord, how we loſe our pains! 

Hel. AlÞPs avell that ends awell, yet; 

Though times ſeems ſo adverſe , and means unfit, - 
I do beſeech you, whither is he gone? 

Gent, Marry, as I take it, to Roufillon 
Whither I am going. 

Hel, I do beſeech you, fir, 

Since you are like to ſee the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand ; 
Which, I preſume, ſhall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it: 
T will come after you, with what good ſpecd 
Our means will make us means,? 

Gent. This I'll do for you, 

Hel. And you ſhall find yourſelf to be well thank'd, 
Whate'er fall more, We muſt to horſe again; — 


Go, go, provide, [Exennts 


SCENE IL 
Rouſillon. The inner Court of the Counteſs's Palace, 


Enter Clown and PAROLLES. 


Par, Good monſieur Lavatch, “ give my lord Lafeu this 
letter : I have ere now, fir, been better known to you, when I 
F 6 have 


9 Shakſpeare delights: much in this kind of reduplication, ſometimes 
fo as to obſcure his meaning. Helena ſays, th will olle with ſuch 
Feed as the means which they have wwill give them ability to exert. 


GHN SON. 


2 This is an undoubted and perhaps irremediable corruption of ſome 
French words STERVa NI. ; 
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have held familiarity with freſher clothes ; but I am now, ſir, 
muddied in fortune's moat, and ſmell ſomewhat ſtrong of her 
ſtrong diſpleaſure.3 | 

Cho. Truly, fortune's diſpleaſure is but ſluttiſh, if it ſmells 
fo ſtrong as thou ſpeak'ſt of: I will henceforth eat no fiſh of 
fortune's buttering. Pr'ythee, allow the wind.“ 

Par. Nay, you need not to ſtop your noſe, fir ; I ſpake but 
by a metaphor, * 

% 


3 In former editions :—but I am now, fir, muddied in fortune's mood, 
and ſmell ſomewwbat firong of her frong diſpleaſure. I believe the poet 
wrote—in fortune's moat 3 becauſe the Clown in the very next ſpeech re- 
plies—““ I will henceforth eat no f/þ of fortune's buttering;“ and again, 
when he comes to repeat Parolles's petition to Lafeu, „ That hath fallen 
into the unclean f/>pond of her diſpleaſure, and, as he ſays, is muddied 
withal.” And again—““ Pray you, ſir, uſe the carp as you may,” &cz 
In all which places, it is obvious a moat or a pond is the alluſion. Beſides, 
Parolles ſmelling ſtrong, as he ſays, of fortune's ſtrong diſpleaſure, car- 
ries on the ſame image; for as the moats round old ſeats were always re- 
pleniſhed with fiſh, fo the Clown's joke of holding his noſe, we may pre- 
ſume, proceeded from this, that the privy was always over the moat ; and 
therefore the Clown humourouſly ſays, when Parolles is prefling him ts 
deliver his letter to Lord Lafeu, «« Foh ! pr'ythee ſtand away; a paper 
from fortune*s cleſeſtool, to give to a nobleman ! WARBURTON. 

Dr. Warburton's correction may be ſupported by a paſſage in The Als 


tbæmiſt : 
& Subtle, Come along, fir, | 
« I muſt now ſhew you Fortune's privy lodgings. 
« Face. Are they perfum'd, and his bath ready ? 
cc Sub, All. 
« Only the fumigation ſomewhat ſtrong,” FARMER. 


By the whimſical eaprice of Fortune, I am fallen into the mud, and 
fme!! ſomewhat ſtrong of her diſpleaſure. 

Mood is ga n uſed for r:{ontment or caprice, in Othello 3 and again, for 
anger, in the old Taming of a Shreww, 

r. Warburton in his edition changed mod into moat, and his emen= 
dation was adopted, I think, without neceflity, by the fubſequent editors, 
All the expreſſions enumerated by him," I will eat no ff,” -“ he 
hath fallen into the unclean fiſbgend of her diſpleaſure,” &c.—agree ſuf- 
Hciently well with the text, without any change. Parolles having talked 
metaphorically of being muddy d by the diſpleaſure of fortune, the clown 
to render him ridiculous, ſuppoſes him to have actually fallen into a fl. 
Pond. Matons. *' | . 

Though Hr. Malone defends the old reading, I have retained Dr. War- 
burton's emendation, which, in my opinion, is one of the Juckieſt ever 
produced. STxEYENS. 


1. e. ſtand to the Jeeward of me. STEEVING, 
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Ch. Indeed, fir, if your metaphor ſtink, I will ſtop my 
noſe ; or againſt any man's metaphor,5 Pr'ythee, get thee 
further. 

Par. Pray you, fir, deliver me this paper. 

Cle. Foh, pr'ythee, ſtand away; A paper from fortune's. 
cloſe-ſtool to give to a nobleman ! Look, here he comes 


himſelf, 


Enter Lartv. 


Here is a pur of fortune's, fir, or of fortune's cat, (but not 

a muſk-cat,) that has fallen into the unclean fiſhpond of her 

diſpleaſure, and, as he ſays, is muddied withal : Pray you, fir, 

uſe the carp as you may, for he looks like a poor decay'd, in- 

nious, fooliſh, raſcally knave. I do pity his diſtreſs in my 
iles of comfort,“ and leave him to your lordſhip, 

[ Exit Clown, 

Par. 


5 Nothing could be conceived with greater humour or juſtneſs of ſa- 
tire, than this ſpeech. The uſe of the ftinimg metaphor is an odious fault, 
which grave writers often commit. It is not uncommon to ſee moral de- 
claimers againſt vice, deſcribe her as He ſiod did the fury Triſtitia: 

| Tie 6% pv, MuZai prove | | 
Upon which Longinus juſtly obſerves, that, inſtead of giving a terrible 
image, he has given a very naſty one. Cicero cautions well againſt it, in 
his book de Orat, © Quoniam bar, ſays he, wel ſumma laus eſt in werbis 
transferendis ut ſenſum feriat id, quod _—_— Fugienda eſt omnis tur pi- 
Budo earum rerum, ad quas eorum animos gui audiunt trabet ſinilitudo. Nola 
morte disi Africani caftratam eſſe rempublicam. Malo ſtureus curiæ dici Glau- 
ciam. Our poet himſelf is extremely delicate in this reſpect; who, 
throughout his large writings, if you except a paſſage in Hamlet, 
ſcarce a metaphor that can offend the moſt ſqueamiſh reader. 
WARRURTONs 

Dr. Warburton's recollection muſt have been weak, or his 2cal for his 
author extravagant. Otherwiſe, he could not have ventured to counte- 
nance him on the ſcore of delicacy ; his offenfive metaphors and allufions 
being undoubtedly more frequent than thoſe of all his dramatick predeceſ- 
fors or contemporaries. STEEVENS. | | 

6 We ſhould read—or fortune's cat; and indeed I believe there is an 
error in the former part of the ſentence, and that we ought to read Hera 
is @ puſs of fortune's, inſtead of pur. M. Mason. 

7 We ſhould read, —/imilies of comfort, ſuch as the calling him fortuns's 
cat, carp, &c; WARBURTON, 

The meaning is, I teſtify my pity for his diſtreſs, by encouraging him 
with a gracious ſmile. The old reading may ftand, HrATH. 


Dy. Warburton's propoſed emendation may be countenanced by an en- 
vy 
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Par. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly 
ſcratch'd, # 

La. And what would you have me to do ? 'tis too late to 
pare her nails now, Wherein have you play'd the knave with 
fortune, that ſhe ſhould ſcratch you, who of herſelf is a good 
lady, and would not have knaves thrive long under her? 
There's a quart d'ecu for you: Let the juſtices make you and 
fortune friends ; I am for other buſineſs. 5 

Par. I beſcech your honour, to hear me one ſingle word. 

Laf. You beg a ſingle penny more: come, you ſhall ha't ; 
fave your word. 

Par. My name, my good lord, is Parolles. 

Laf. You beg more than one word then,.9—Cox' my paſ- 
fion ! give me your hand :— How does your drum ? 

Par, O my good lord, you were the firſt that found me. 

Laf. Was I, in ſooth? and I was the firſt that loſt thee. 

Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in ſome grace, 
for you did bring me out. 

Laf. Out upon thee knave ! doſt thou put upon me at once 
both the office « f God and the devil ? one brings thee in grace, 
and the other brings thee out. | Trumpets ſound.] The Line's 
coming, I know by his trumpets.—Sirrah, inquire further 
after me; I had talk of you laſt night: though you are a 
fool and a knave, you ſhall cat ;* go to, follow, 

Par, | praiſe God for you. [ Exeunts 


try on the books of the Stationers? Company, 1595: © — A booke of 
verie pythie fimilies, comfortable and profitable for all men to reade.” 
STEEVENSs 

8 j. e. you need not aſk ;z—here it is. MaLonz. 

9 Aquibble is intended on the word Parelles, which in French is plu- 
ral, and ſignifies words. One, which is not found in the old copy, was 
added, perhaps unneceſſarily, by the editor of the third folio, MALON E. 

2 Parolles has many of the lineaments of Falſtaff, and ſeems to be the 
character which Shakſpeare delighted to draw, a fellow that had more wit 
than virtue. Though juſtice required that he ſhould be detected and ex- 


poſed, yet his vices fit ſo fit in bim that he is not atlaſt ſuffered to ſtarve. 


| Jon x SON, 


SCENE 


oY 


4 
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The ſame. A Room in the Counteſs's Palace. 


Flnrih, Enter King, Counteſs, Larz u, Lords, Gentlemen, 
Guards, c. 


King. We loſt a jewel of her; and our eſteem # 
Was made much poorer by it: but your ſon, 
As mad in folly, lack'd the ſenſe to know 
Her eſtimation home.“ 

Count. Tis paſt, my liege: 
And | beſeech your majeſty to make it | 
Natural rebellion, done i'the blaze of youth ;$ 
When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force, 
O'erbears it, and burns on. 

King. My honour'd lady, 
I have forgiven and forgotten all; 
Though my revenges were high bent upon him, 
And watch'd the time to ſhoot. 

Laf. : This I muſt ſay,—— 
But firſt J beg my pardon, — The young lord 
Did to his majeſty, his mother, and his lady, 


* 


Offence 


3 Dr, Warburton, in Theobald's edition, altered this word to fate; in 
his own he lets it ſtand and explains it by evrth or tate. But eſteem is 
here reckoning or eſtimate, Since the loſs of Helen with her virtues and qua- 
lifications, our account is ſunk 3 what we have to reckon ourſelves king of, is 
much poorer than before. ſon x so. 

Meaning that his eſteem was leſſened in its value by Bertram's miſ- 
conduct; ſince a perſon who was honoured with it could be ſo ill treated 
as Helena had been, and that with impunity. Johnſon's explanation is 
very unnatural, M. Mason. | 


7 That is, completely, in its full extent, Jonxsox. 

5 The old copy reads lade. STEEVENS. | 

« Blade of youth“ is the ſpring of early life, when the man is yet green. 
Oil and fire ſuit but ill with ad, and therefore Dr. Warburton reads, 
blaze of youth. Jounson. + | | 

This very probable emendation was firſt propoſed by Mr. Theobald, 
who has produced two paſſages in ſupport of it. MarLoxzx. 

In Hamlet we have alſo © flaming youth,” and in the preſent comedy 
« the quick fire of youth.“ I read, therefore, without heſitation, 
blazes STEEVENT N © 
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Offence of mighty note ; but to himſelf 
The greateſt wrong of all: he loſt a wife, 
Whoſe beauty did aſtoniſn the ſurvey 
Of richeſt eyes; whoſe words all ears took captire ; 
Whoſe dear perfection, hearts that ſcorn'd to ſerve, 
Humbly call'd miſtreſs. 
King. Praifing what is loſt, 
Makes the remembrance dear. Well, call him hither, 
We are reconcil'd, and the firſt view ſhall kill 


All repetition :7-—Let him not aſk our pardon ; 


The nature of his great offence is dead, 
And deeper than oblivion we do bury 
The incenſing relicks of it, let him approach, 
A ſtranger, no offender ; and inform him, 
So 'tis our will he ſhould, 
Gent. F ſhall, my Iiege. 
| Exit Gentleman. 
King. What ſays he to your daughter ? have you ſpoke ? 
Laf. All that he is hath reference to your highneſs. 
King. Then ſhall we have a match, I have letters ſent me 
That ſet him in high fame. 


Enter BERTRAM. 


Laf. He looks well on't. 
King. I am not a day of ſeaſon,*® 
For thou may*ſt ſee a ſun-ſhine and a hail. 


In 
Shale ſpeare means that her beauty had aſtoniſhed theſe, who, having 
ſeen the greateſt number of fair women, might be ſaid to be the riche/t in 
ideas of beauty. STEEVENS:s 
7 Shakſpeare is now haſtening to the end of the play, finds his matter 
ſufficient to fill up his remaining ſcenes, and iherefore, as on other ſuch 


ce ccaſions, contracts his dialogue and precipitates his action. Decency re- 


quired that Bertram's double crime of cruelty and diſobedience, joined 
likewiſe with ſome hypocriſy, ſhould raiſe more reſentment 3 and that 
though his mother might eafily forgive him, his king ſhould more perti- 
naciouſly vindicate his own authority and Helen's merit. Of all this 
Shakſpeare could not be ignorant, but Shakſpeare wanted to conclude his 
play. OHNSONe 
That is, of uninterrupted rain: one of thoſe wet days that uſually hap- 
pen about the vernal equinox. A fimilar expreſſion occurs in The Rape 
ef \Lucrecet - 
3 But 
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Fn me at once : But to the brighteit beams 


Diſt racted clouds give way; fo ſtand thou forth, 
The time is fair again, 


Ber. | My high-repented blames,P 
Dear ſovereign pardon to me, 
King. All is whole; 


Not one word more of the conſumed time, 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ft decrees 
The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them: You remember 
The daughter of this lord ? 

Ber, Admiringly; 
My liege: At firſt 
I ſtuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durit make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his ſcornful perſpective did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour; 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtolen ; 
Extended or contracted all proportions, ' 
To a moſt hideous object: Thence it came, 
T bat ſhe, whom all men prais'd, and whom myſelf, 
Since J have loſt, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
Ihe duſt that did offend it. 
King. Well excus'd: 
That thou did'ſt love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores away 
From the great compt: But love, that comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried, 
To the great ſender turns a ſour offence, 

| Crying, 
% But I alone, alone muſt fit and pine, 

| «c Seaſoning the earth with ſhowers,”? 
The word is ſtilſ uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Virginia, in which government, 
and eſpecially on the eaftern ſhors of it, where the deſcendants of the firſt 
ſettlers have been leſs mixed with later emigrants, many expreſſions of 
Shakſpeare's time are ſtill current. HEerLiLEyY. | 

9 High-repented blames, are faults repented cf to the height, to the ut- 
moſt, Shakſpeare has hg fantaſtical in Tewve!ftb Night. STEEVENS. 

2 This idea ſeems to have been caught from the third Book of Sidney*'s 
Arcadia: The ſummons of Time had ſo creepingly ſtolne upon him, 
mat hee had heard ſcarcely the noije of bis feet,” STEEVENSs 
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Crying, That's good that's gone: our raſh faults 
Make trivial price of ſerious things we have, 
Not knowing them, until we know their grave: 
Oft our diſpleaſures, to ourſelves unjuſt, 
Deſtroy our friends, and after weep their duſt : 
Our own love waking eries to ſee what's done, 
While ſhameful hate fleeps out the afternoon,? 
Be this ſweet Helen's knell, and now forget her, 
Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin: 
'The main conſents are had; and here we'll ſtay 
To fee our witower's ſecond marriage- day. 

Count. Which better than the firſt, O dear heaven, blefs ? 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe !+ 

Laf. Come on, my ſon, in whom my houſe's name 115 

N b Bl 


3 Theſe two lines 1 ſhould be glad to call as inter elation of a player. 


They are ill connected with the former and not very clear or proper in 


themicives, | believe the author made two couplets to the ſame purpole 5 
wiote them both down that he might take bis choice; and ſo they hap» 
pened to be both preſerved, | 


For ſeep I think we ſhould 
a 


read ſlept, Lowe cries to ſee what was done 
while 


tred left, and ſuffered miſchief to be done, Or the meaning ma 


be, that hatred ſtill continues to fleep at eaſe, while love is weeping z and f 
the preſent reading may frand, ſounson- 

I cannot comprehend this paſlage as it ſtands, and have no doubt but. 
we ſhould read 


Our old love 2oaking, &c. 
Extinctus amabitur idem. 


Our own love, can mean nothing but our felf- lwe, which would not be 


fenſe in this place; but our eld love ⁊vabing, means our former afteCtion 
being revived, M. Maso. 


This conje cture appears to me extremely probable z but wal ing will not, 


I think, here admit of ir. M. Maſon's interpretation, being revived 5 


nor indeed is it neceſſary to his emendation. It is clear from the ſubſe- 
quent line that evating is here uſed in its ordinary ſ-nſe. Hate ſleeps at 
eaſe, unmoleſted by any rem-mbrance of the dead while old love, re- 
proaching itſelf for not having been ſufficiently kind to a departed friend, 
6& wakes and weepsz"* crying, © that's good that's gone.“ MarLone. 


4 I have veniured againſt the authorities of the printed copies, to pre- 
fix the Counteis's name to theſe two lines. The king appears, indeed, to 
be a favourer of Bertram; but if Bertram ſhould make a bad huſband the 
ſecond time, why ſhould it give the king ſuch mortal pangs ? A fond and 
diſappointed mother might reaſonably not defire to live to ſee ſuch a day: 


and from her the wiſh of dying, rather than to behold it, comes with 
propriety, THE0BALDs» 
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Muſt be digeſted, give a favour from you, 
'To ſparkle in the ſpirits of my daughter, 
That ſhe may quickly come. — By my old beard, 
And every hair that's on't, Helen that's dead, 
Was a ſweet creature : ſuch a ring as this, 
"The laſt that e'er I took her leave 5 at court, 
I ſaw upon her finger, 
Ber. Hers it was not. 
King. Now, pray you, let me ſee it ; for mine eyes 
While I was ſpeaking, oft was faften'd to't. — 
This ring was mine: and, when I gave it Helen, 
1] bade her, if her fortunes ever ſtood 
Necefliticd to help, that ® by this token 
I would relieve her: Had you that craft, to reave her 
Of what ſhould ſtead her moſt ? | 
Ber, My gracious ſovereign, 
Howe'er it pleaſes yon to take it fo, | 
Ihe ring was never her's, ES”) 
Count. | Son, on my liſe, 
I have ſeen her wear it; and ſhe reckon'd it 
At herlife's rate, 
La. Iam ſure, I ſaw her wear it. 
Ber. You are deceiv'd, my lord, ſhe never ſaw it: 
In Florence was it from a caſement thrown me," 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 
Of her that threw it: noble ſhe was, and thought 
J ſtood ingag'd ;* but when I had ſubſcrib'd 
To 
The laſt time that I ſaw her, when ſhe was leaving the court. Mr. 
Rowe and the ſubſequent editors read that &er ſhe tot, & c. MALON R. 
® Our author here, as in many other places, ſeems to have forgotten 
in the cloſe of the ſentence how he began to conſtruct it. I he meaning 
however is clear, and J do not ſuſpe& any corruption. MALOR x. 
Bertram till continues to have too little virtue to deſerve Helen. 
He did not know indeed that it was Helen's ring, but he knew that he 
had it not from a window. Jon xsOR. | 
noble fhe was, and thought 


I flood ingag'd :] Thus the old copy. Dr. Johnſon reads—engaged. 
STEEVENSe 


The plain meaning is, when ſhe ſaw me receive the ring, ſhe thought 
me engaged to her. JouNs0N. 

Ingag'd, may be intended in the ſame ſenſe with the reading progotes 

| 1 
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To mine own fortune, and inform'd her fully, 
I could not anſwer in that courſe of honour 
As ſhe had made the overture, ſhe ceas'd, 
In heavy ſatisfaction, and would never 
Receive the ring again, | 
King, Plutus himſelf, 

That knows the tin and multiplying medicine,“ 
Hath not in nature's myſtery more fcience, 
Than TI have in this ring: *twas mine, twas Helen's, 
Whoever gave it you: Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, 
Confeſs 'twas hers,* and by what rough enforcement 
You gotit from her : ſhe call'd the Zines to ſurety, 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf in bed, 

Where you have never come,) or ſent it us 
Upon her great diſaſter, | 

Ber, ©. She never ſaw it. 
* King. Thou ſpeak it falſely, as I love mine honour ;: 
And mak'ſt conjectural fears to come into me, 


Which I would fain ſhut out: If it ſhould prove 


That 


by Mr. Theobald, [ungag' d] i. e. nt engaged; as Shakſpeare in another 
place uſes gag d for ergaged. Merchant of Venice, Act J. ſc. i. 
TYBWHIT Ts. 

I have no doubt that ingaged (the reading of the folio) is right. 

Gaged is uſed by other writers, as well as by Shakſpeare, for engaged. 

irgaged, in the ſenſe of unengaged, is a word of exactly the ſame for- 
mation as iubavitable, which is uſed by Shakſpeare and the contemporary 
writers for uninhabitable, MALON R. 

S Plutus, the grand alchemiſt, who knows the tincture which confers 
the properties of gold upon baſe metals, and the matter by which geld is 
multiplied, by which a ſmall quantity of gold is made to communicate its 
qualities to a large maſs of baſe metal. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth a law was made to forbid a/l men 
abenceforth to multiply gold, or uſe any craft of multiplication. Of which 
law, Mr. Boyle, when he was warm with the hope of tranſmutation, pro- 
cured a repeal. JoHN$0Ns 

2 i. e. confeſs the ring was hers, for you know it as well as you know 
that you are yourſelf, EnpwarDs. 

The true meaning of this expreſſion is, I you knoxy that your faculties 
are io ſound, as that you han e the proper con ſeimſneſs of your oxwn aFions, and. 
are aple to recollect and relate what you have done, c me, &c. 

Jen xs R.. 
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"That thou art ſo inhuman,—'twill not prove ſo;:— 
And yet I know not: thou didſt hate her deadly, 
And ſhe is dead ; which nothing, but to cloſe 
Her eyes myſelf, could win me to believe, 
More than to ſee this ring. Take him away.— 
[ Guards ſeize BER RAM, 
My fore-paſt proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, | | 
Having vainly fear'd too little, —Away with him; 
We'll ſift this matter further, 
Ber. | If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you hall as eaſy 
Prove that I huſbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. {Exit BERTRAM, guarded, 


Enter a Gentleman, 

King. I am wrapp'd in diſmal thinkings, 

Gent. | Gracious ſovereign, 
Whether I have been to blame, or no, I know not ; 

Here's a petition from a Florentine, 

Who hath, for four or five removes, come ſhort 
To tender it herſelf.4 I undertook it, 
Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 
Of the poor ſuppliant, who by this, I know, 
Is here attending: her buſineſs looks in her 
With an importing viſage ; and ſhe told me 

In a ſweet verbal brief it did concern 

Your highneſs with herſelf, 

King. Reads. — Upon his many protetations to marry me, 
nvhen his wife was dead, 1 bluſh to ſay it, he auon me, Now 
it the count Rouſillon a widower; his vows are forfeited to me, 
and my honour's paid to him, He ſtole from Florence, taking no 
leave, and 1 follow him to his country for juſtice : Grant it ne, 

| king 

3 The preofs which I bave already bad are ſufficient to ſhow that bb 

fears were not wain and irrational, I have rather been hitherto more eaſy 
than I ought, and have unreaſonably had too little fear, Jouns0Ne 

4 Who hath miſled the opportunity of preſenting it in perſon to your 


majeſty, either at Marſeilles, or on the road from thence to Rouſillon, in 
.conſequenee ot having been four or five removes behind you. 


I, Maroxz. 
Remo ves are jcurnies or peſt-flages, Jon x so. 
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O king; in you it beſt lies; otherwiſe a ſeducer flouriſher, and 
a poor maid is undone, Diana CAPULET, 
Laf. I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toll him: | 
for this, I'll none of him.s | 
King, The heavens have thought well on thee Lafeu, 
To bring forth this diſcovery.—>:ek theſe ſuitors ;— 
Go, ſpeedily, and bring again the count. | 
[ Exeunt Gentleman, and ſome Attendants, ſ 
Jam afeard, the life of Helen, lady, | 
Was foully ſnatch'd. 


Count. Now, juſtice on the doers! 
Enter BERTRAM, guarded, | 
King. I wonder, fir, fince wives are monſters to you,“ { 
And that you fly them as you ſwear them lordſhip, Fi 
Yet you deſire to marry, —What woman's that? 4 
| Re-enter | 


5 Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt omits— Him. Either reading is 
Capable of explanation. 

The meaning of the earlieſt copy ſeems to be this: I'll buy me a new 
ſon-in-law, &c. and tell the bel! for this; i. e. look upon him as a dead 
man. The ſecond reading, as Dr. Percy ſuggeſts, may imply: I'll 
buy me a ſon-in-law as they buy a horſe in a fair; rol him, i. e. enter 
him on the tel or toll- book, to prove I came honeſtly by him, and aſcer- 
tain my title to him. 

The previous mention of a Fair, ſeems to juſkify the reading I have 
adopted from the ſecond folio. STEEVENS. 

The paſſage ſhould be pointed thus: 

I vill bay me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and tell; 

For this, I'll none of bim. 

That is, © I'll buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and pay toll; as for this, 1 
will have none of him.** M. Mason. ; 

The meaning, I think, is, „I will purchaſe a ſon-in-law at a fair, and 

tzet rid of this worthleſs fellow, by tolling him cut it.“ To tell a perſon 
out of a fair was a phraſe of the time. MaLox E. 
his paſſage is thus read in the firſt folio : 


I wonder, fir, fir, zuives are monſters to you, 
And that you fly them, as you ſwear them lordſhip, 
Yet you defire to marry, 
Which may be corrected thus: — 
15 I wonder, fir, ſince wives are monſters, &e. 
The editors have made it=—wiwes are ſo monſtrous fo you, and in the 
next line ſtoear to them, inſtead of—ſwwear them lordſhip. Though the 


latter phraſe be a little obſcure, it ſhould not have been turned out of the 
text 


E 
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Re-enter Gentleman, wwi-/h Widow, and Diana, 


Dia. | am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet ; 
My ſuit, as I do underſtand, you know, 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 
Vid. JI am her mother, fir, whoſe age and honour 
Both ſuffer under this complaint we bring, 
And both ſhall ceaſe,? without your remedy. 
King. Come hither, count ; Do you know theſe women ? 
Ber, My lord, I neither can, nor will deny 
But that I know them : Do they charge me further ? 
Dia. Why do you look ſo ſtrange upon your wife? 
Ber. She's none of mine, my lord. | 
Dia. If you ſhall marry, 
You give away this hand, and that is mine ; 
You give away heaven's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
You give away myſelf, which is known mine; 
For I by vow am ſo embodied yours, 


That ſhe, which marries you, muſt marry me, 
Either both, or none. . 


Laf. Your reputation, [To BrxTram.] comes too ſhort 
for my daughter, you are no huſband for her. 

Ber, My lord, this is a fond and deſperate creature, 
Whom ſometime I have laugh'd with: let your highneſs 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 

Than for to think that [ would fink it here. 


King. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to friend, 
Till your deeds gain them: Fairer prove your honour, 
Than in my thought it lies! 


Dia. Good my lord, 
Aſk him upon his oath, if he does think 


He 
text without notice. I ſuppeſe /ordſhip is put for that protection which 
the huſband in the marriage ceremony promiſes to the wife, 


TYRWHITTs 
Fs, I believe, here ſignifies as ſoon as, MALON E. 


I read with Mr. Tyrwhitt, whoſ? emendation I have placed in the text, 
It may be obſerved, however, that the ſecond folio reads : 


I wonder, fir, wives are ſuch monſters to 5 


: : STEEVENS, 
7 i, e. deceaſe, die. STEEVENS, 
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He had not my virginity, 
King. What ſay'it thou to her? 
Ber, She's impudent, my lord ; 
And was a common gameſter to the camp. 
Dia. He does me wrong, my lord; if I were ſo, 
He might have bought me at a common price ; 
Do not believe him: O, behold this ring, 
Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity,“ 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o' the camp, 
If I be one. 
Connt. He bluſhes, and 'tis it:“ 
Of ſix preceding anceſtors, that gem 
-Conferr'd by teſtament to the ſequent iſſue, 
Hath it been ow'd, and worn. This is his wife; 
That ring's a thouſands proofs, 
King, Methought, you ſaid,? 
You ſaw one here in court could witneſs it. 
Dia. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
So bad an inſtrument ; his name's Parolles. 
Laf. I ſaw the man to-day, if man he be. 
King. Find him, and bring him hither, | 
Ber. | | What of him? 
He's quoted for a moſt perfidious ſlave,3 
With all the ſpots o'the world tax d and deboſh'd ; 
Whoſe nature ſickens, but to ſpeak a truth: | 
An 
Validity means value. | | 
« Of what validity and pitch ſoever.“ STEEVENS, 


9 The old copy has—'tis bir, The emendation was made by Mr. 
Steevens. In many of our old chronicles I have found bit printed inſtead 
af it, Hence probably the miſtake here. Mr. Pope reads—and ' tis his, 


i | MaLoNE. 
Or, be bluſhes, and tis fit. HewnLixy. 


2 The poet has here forgot himſelf, Diana has ſaid no ſuch thing, 
| BLACKSTONE: 
3 Quoted has the ſame ſenſe as noted, or obſerved. STEZVENõ. 
4 Here the modern editors read: x 
Which nature fickens qwith $ — . 
A moſt licentious corruption of the old reading, in which the punctuatios 
only wants to be corrected. We ſhould read, as here printed; | 
Whoſe nature ſickens, but to ſpeak a truth ; 
I. 0. enly to ſpeak a truth, TT XWNTr. 
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Am Lor that, or this, for what he'll utter, 
That will ſpeak any thing ? 
King. She hath that ring of yours. 
Ber. I think, ſhe has: certain it is, I 1:k'd her, 
And boarded her 1'the wanton way of youth: 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtraint, 
As all impediments in fancy's courſe 
Are motives of more fancy ;5 and, in fine, 
Her inſuit coming with her modern grace, 
Subdued me to her rate: ſhe got the ring; 
And J had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought. 
Dian, : I muſt be patient 
You, that turn'd off a firſt ſo noble wife, 
May juſtly diet me.“ I pray you yet, 
(Since you lack virtue, I will loſe a huſband,) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
And give me mine again. 


5. Every thing that ohſtrutts lowe is an ou by which love ts heightened. 
And, to conclude, her (olicitation concurring with ber faſhionable afpearaxcey 
ſhe got the ring. | 

I am not certain that. I have attained the true meaning of the word 
modern, which perhaps, ſignifies ratuer mearly pretty, JonN OR. | 

I believe modern means common, The ſenſe will then be this Her for 
licitation concurring with ber appearance of beirg common, i. e. with the ap» 
pearance of her bring ts be bad as we fay at preſent. Shakſpeare uſes the 
word modern frequently, and always in this ſenſe. - So, in Kirzg Jun! 

CO icorns a modern invocation," 

Mr. M. Maſon ſays, that modern grace means, with a tolerab/e degree of 
beauty, He queſtions alſo the inſufficiency of the inftances brought in 
ſupport of my explanation, but adduces none in defence of his own, 

| STEE VERS. 

I think with Mr. Stecvens, that modern here, as almoſt every where in 
Shale ſpeare, means mon, ordinary; but do not ſuppeſe that Bertram 
here means to call Diana 4 common gameſter, though he has ſtyled her ſo 
in a former paſſage. MALox k. 

© May juſtly loath or be weary of me; as people generally are of a regi- 
men or preſcribed diet. Such, I imagine, is the meaning. Mr, Collins 
thinks, the mans, „May ju Hy make me faſt, by d-priving me (as Des- 
demona ſays) of the rites for which I love you.” Matrox x 

Mr. Collins's interpretation is juſt. The atilution may be to the ma- 
nagement of hawks, why were halt farved till they became tractable. 

STEEVENG, 
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Ber. have it not. 

King. What ring was yours, I pray you? 

Dia, Sir, much like 
The ſame upon your finger, 

King. Know you this ring ? this ring was his of late, 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 

King. The ſtory then goes falſe, you threw it Lim 
Out of a caſement. 

Dia. I have ſpoke the truth, 


Euter PAROLLES. 


Ber. My lord, I do confeſs, the fing was hers. 
King. You boggle ſhrewdly, every feather ſtarts you, —— 
Is this the man you ſpeak of? | | 
Dia. Ay, my lord, 
King. Tell me, but, ſirrah, tell me true, I charge you, 
Not fearing the diſpleaſure of your maſter, 
(Which, on your juſt proceeding, I'll keep off,) 
By him, and by this woman here, what know you ? 
Par. So pleaſe your majeſty, my maſter hath been an 
honourable gentleman ; tricks he hath had in him, which 
gentlemen have, 
King. Come, come, to the purpoſe : Did he love this 
woman; | 
Par. Faith, fir, he did love her; But how ?7 
King. How, I pray you? 
Par. He did love her, fir, as a gentleman loves a woman, 
King. How is that ? 
Par. He loved her, fir, and loved her not. 
King. As thou art a knave, and no knave ;—What an 
equivocal companion ® is this? 
Par. I am a poor man, and at your majeſty's command. 


Laf, 


7 But hmo perhaps belongs to the King's next ſpeech 
But how, o, I pray you * 

This ſuits better with the King's apparent impatience and ſolicitude for 
Helena. MALoNE. 

Surely, all transfer of theſe words is needleſs. Hamlet addreſſes ſuch 
anocher flippant interrogatory to himſelf ; «© The mouſe-trap, Marry, 
beau Tropically.“ STEEVENS. 

— cm an —] i. e. fellow. STEENENS» 


0 — . ne 
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Laf. He's a good drum, my lord, but a naughty orator. 

Dia. Do you know he promiſed me marriage? 

Par, Faith, I know more than I'll ſpeak. 

King. But wilt thou not ſpeak all thou know'ſt! 

Par. Ves, ſo pleaſe your majeſty ; I did go between them, 
as I ſaid ; but more than that, he loved her, — for, indeed, 
he was mad for her, and talk'd of Satan, and of limbo, and 
of furies, and I know not what: yet I was in that credit with 
them at that time, that I knew of their going to bed ; and of 
other motions, as promiſing her marriage, and things that 
would derive me ill will to ſpeak of, therefore 1 will not 
ſpeak what I know. 

King. Thou haſt ſpoken all already, unleſs thou canſt ſay 
they are married: But thou art too fine in thy evidence; 
therefore ſtand aſide.— 

This ring, you ſay, was yours? 

Dia. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Where did you buy it? or who gave it you ? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor J did not buy it. 

King. Who lent it you ? | 

ia. It was not lent me neither. 
King. Where did you find it then? 

Dia. I found it nor. 

King. If it were yours by none of all thee ways, 
How could you give it him? 

Dia, I never gave it him. 

Laf. This woman's an eaſy glove, my lord; ſhe goes off 
and on at pleaſure, 

King. This ring was mine, I gave it his firſt wife. 

Dia. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know, 

King, Take her away, I do not like her now; 

To priſon with her: and away with him. — 
Unlefs thou tell'ſt me where thou had'ſt this ring, 
Thou dieſt within this hour, 


Dia, I'll never tell you. 

King. Take her away. 

Dia. I'll put in bail, my liege. 
G 2 


4 . 


9 Teo fine, too full of ſineſſa; too artful. A French expreſfion— 
Fre. Maro x. 7 
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Ang. I think thee now ſome common cuſtomer, * 
Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, 'twas you, 
King, Wherefore haſt thou accus'd him all this while? 
Dia. Becauſe he's guilty, and he is not guilty ; 

He knows, I am no maid, and he'll ſwear to't : 

I'll ſwear, I am a maid, and he knows not. 

Great king, I am no trumpet, by my life; 

I am eicher maid, or eli this old man's wife. 

Pointing 70 LAFEU, 
King. She docs abuſe our ears; to priſon with her. 
Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail.—Stay, royal fir ; 
Exit Widow, 

The jeweller, that owes the ring, is ſent for, 

And he ſhall ſurety me. But for this lord, 

Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himſelf, 

Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit him: 

He knows himſelf, my bed he hath defil'd ;3 

And at that time he got his wife with child : 

Dead though ſhe he, ſhe feels her young one kick ; 

So there's my riddle, One that's dead, is quick: 

And now behold the meaning. 


Re-enter Widow, with HELENA. 


King. Is there no exorciſt 4 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 
Is't real, that I ſee ? 
Het. No, my good lord ; 
"Tis but the ſhadow of a wife you ſce, 
The name, and not the thing, 


Box, 


2 


cuſtomer, ] i. e. a common woman. STEEVENS. 
3 The dialogue is too long, fince the audience already knew the whole. 
tranſaction; nor is there auy reaſon for puzzling the King and playing 
with his paſſions 3 but it was much eafier than to make a pathetical in- 
terview between Helen and her huſband, her mother, and the King. 
Jok N so. 
4 This word is uſed, not very properly, for encbanter. Ton NSON. 
Shak ſpeare invariably uſes the word cri, to imply a perſon who can 
raiſe ſpitits, not in the uſuil ſenſe of one that can lay them. 
M. Maso. 
Such was the common acceptation of the word in our author's time. 
Ma Lo g. 
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Ber. Both, both; O, Pardon! 
Hel. O, my good lord, when I was like this maid, 
I found you wond'rous kind. There is your ring 
And, look you, here's your letter; This it ſays, 
N, ben from my fager you can get this ring, 
And arc by me with child, &c,— This is done 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won: J 
Ber. If the, my liege, can make me knuw this clearly, 
I'li love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 
Hel, It it appear not plain, and prove anne 
Deadly divorce ſtep between me and y ou — 
O, my dear mother, do I ſce you living! 
1055 Mine eyes ſmell Onions, | ſhail weep ancny :— Good 
Tom Drum, [Io PAROLLES.] lend me @ han | | 
I thank thee; wait on nie home, eil make ſpor 
Let thy courteſies alone, they are {curvy once. 
King, Let us from point to point this itt, Know 


14 * * Ii 9 
* * 


*Y 


8 


—_ 


To make the even truth in picature flo: — 

If thou be'it yet a freſh uncropped leer, [79 Di AA. 
Chooſe thou thy huſband, and I Il pay thy douer; 

For I can gets, that, by thy honelt aid, 

Thou kept'ſt a wife herielf, thyliclt a maid.— 

Of that and all the progrets more and los, 

Reſolvedly more le:ſure ſhall exp refs : 

All yet ſeems well; and, if it cnd {o meet, 


The bitter paſt, more welcome is the ſweets D Hiuriſb. 


4 4 An cin 2 9 


T he king's a beggar, now the play is dane 3.5 
All is well ended, ;- 55 this ſuit be avon, 
| 2 you expreſs content ; which ave will pay, 
Vith ſtriſe to pleaſe you, day exceeding da). 
G 3 Our 


3 Though theſe lines are ſufficiently intelligible in their obvious ſen ſe, 
yet perhaps there is ſome alluſion to the old tale of Tie King and the Big- 
gar, Which was the ſubject of a ballad, and, as jt ſhouid ſeem from the 
iliowing lines in King Richard II. of ſome "opular interlude alſo ; 

© Our ſcene is altered from a ſerious thing, 
And now chang'd to the beggar and the king.” MATLONE. 


& 
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Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts ;* 
Your gentle hands lend as, aud take our hearts, [ Exent!, 


6 The meaning is: Grant #* ther ycur fatience; hear us without inter- 

ruption. And take cr farts; that is, ſupport and defend us. 
* Joux sog. 

This play has many delightful ſcenes, though not ſufficiently probable, 
and ſome happy charactefs, though not new, ror produced by any deep 
knowledge of human nature. Parolles is a boater and a coward, ſuch as 
Has *'ways been the ſport of the ſtage, but perhaps never raiſed more 
laughter or contempt than in the hands of Shakſpeare, | 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man noble without genero- 
ſity, and young without truth; who marries Helen as a coward, and leaves 
Ler as a profigate z when the is dead by bis unkindneſs, ſaeaks home to 
a ſecond marriage, is accu[-d by a woman whom he has wronged, defends 
himf-tf by falſchocd, „ A js diſmiſſed to happineſs. 

The ſtory of Bertram and Diana had been told before of Mariana and 


Angelo, and, to confeſs the truth, ſcarcely merited to be heard a ſeconc 
ume. Jonntone 
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„„We have hitherto ſuppoſed Shakſpeare the author of The Tamng 
ef the Shrew, but his property in it is extremely diſputable. 1] will give 
my opinion, and the reaſons on which it is founded. I ſuppoſe then che 
prefent play not rig inally the work of Shak{peare, but reſtored by him to 
the ſtage, with the whole Induction of the Tinker; and ſome other 
eccaſtonal improvements; eſpeclally in the character of Petruchio. It is 
x*ry obvious that the Induction aud the Play were either the works of 
6 erent hands, or written at a great interval of time. The former is in 
our author's & manner, and a great part of the /atrer in his , or even 
briow ic. Dr. Warburton declares it to be ce: tainly ſpurious 3 and without 
daubt, ,t ng it to have been written by Shakſpeare, it muſt have been 
one of his eariiet procutt.ons Yet it is not mentioned in the lift of his 
works by Meres in 1598. 

I have met with a facetious piece of Sir John Harrington, printed in 
1596, (ard poſſibly there may be an carlicr edition,) calied The Meta mor- 
I Feli of Aiax, where I ſuſpect an alluſion to the old play: „ Read the 
E1 he of Taming a Shrew, Which hath made a number of us fo perfect, 
that n:W every one can rule a ſhrew in our country, ſave he that hath 
hir.“ I am aware a men linguiſt may objed that the word berk 
does not at pre ſont ſcem rah atict, but it was once technically ſo: Goſlon, 
in bis Nee of Aue, ccni a lea ſaunt Inwetiine again Poets, Pipers, 
Players, J fters and je. C ide Caterfiliars of a Commurtceeith, 1579, men- 
tions „ trweo profe beekes played at the Bell-Sauage:“ and Hearne tells 
us, in a note at the end of W:lliam of Werce!tter, that he had ſeen a 
MS. in the nature of a Play or Interlude, intitled The Bebe cf Sir Thomas 
Afrore. 

And in fact there is ſuch an old anonymous play in Mr. Pope's liſt : 
«© A peafant coaceited hiſtory, called, 7be Taming of a Shrew—ſundry 
times ated by the earl of Pembroke his fervants.“ Which fes to have 
been republiſhed by the remains of that company in 1607, when Shake . 
ſpeare's copy appeared at the Black. Friars or the Globe. Nor tet this 
ſeem durogatory from the character of our poet. 'Th:ic is no reaſon to 
belizve that he wanted to chaun the play as his own for it was not even 
printed till ſome years after his deach; but he merely revived it on his 
ſtage as a manager, 

In ſupport of what I have ſaid relative to this play, let me only obſerve 
further at preſent, that the author of Hamlet ſpeaks of Gonzago, and his 
wife Baptiſta 3 but the author of The Taming of the Shrew knew Baptiſta 
to be the name of a man, Mr. Capell indeed made me doubt, by declar- 
ing the authenticity of it ty be confirmed by the teſtimony of Sir Aſton 
Ceckayn. I knew Sir Afton was much acquainted with the writers im- 

zediatrly ſubſequent to Shak ſpeare z and I was not inclined to diſpute his 
authority: but how was J ſurpriſed, when I found that Cockayn aſcribes 
nothing more to Shakſpeare, than the Jyalucton-Mincot-Ae and the Beg- 
gar ! J hope this was only a flip of Mr. Cape!l's memory. FARMER. 


The 


The following is Sir Aſton's Epigram ; 
To Mz. CLEMaEZNT FisHER, or WIN cor. 


«« Shakſpeare your Wincot- ale hath much renown'd, 
« That fox'd a beggar ſo (by chance was found 

4 Sleeping) that there needed not many a word 

« To make him to believe he was a lord: 

« But you afhrm (and in it ſeem moſt cager) 

„ will make a lord as drunk as any beggar. 

Bid Norton brew ſuch ale as Shakſpeare fancies 

« Did put Ki Sôy into ſuch lordly trances : 

„ And let us meet there (for a fit of gladneſs) 

« And drink curſelves merry in ſober ſadneſs.“ 

| Sir A. C:crayn's Poems, 1059, p. 124. 

In ſpite of the great deference which is due from every commentator to 

r. Farmer's judge ment, I own I cannot concur with him on the preſent 
occaſion. I know not to whom I could impate this comedy, if Shak- 
ſpeare was not its author. I think his hand 1s viſible in almoſt every 
ſcene, though perhaps not fo evidently as in thoſe which paſs between 
Katharine and Petruchio. 

I once thought that the name of this play might have been taken from 
an old tory, entitled, The f lapped in Merciis Skin, or The Taming of 4 
Sbry-70; but l have fince diſcovered among the entries in the books of the 
Stationers* Company the following: „ Peter Shorte] May 2, 1594, a 
pleaſaunt conceyted hyſtorie, called, he Trymiage of a Sbrotbe.“ It is 
likewiſe entered to Nich. Ling, Jan. 22, 1626; and to John Smyth. 
wicke, Nov. 19, 1607. 

It was no uncommon practice among the authors of the age of Shak- 
ſpeare, to avail themſelves of the titles of ancient performances. Thus, 
as Mr, Warton has obſerved, Spenſer ſent out his Paſtcra!s under the title 
of The Shepherd's Kalendar, a work which had been printed by Wynken 
de Worde, and reprinted about twenty years before theſe poems of Spen- 
ſer appeared, viz 1559, 

Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Rcligues of Ancient Engliſb Poetry, 
is of opinion, that Tbe Frolickſome Duke, or the Tinker's Good Fortune, an 
ancient ballad in the Pepys? Collection, might have ſuggeſted to Shak. 
ipeare the Induction for this comedy. 

Chance, however, has at laſt furniſhed me with the original to which 
Shakſpeare was indebted for his fable; nor doe this difcovery at all dif. 
poſe me to retract my former opinion, which the reader may find at the 
concluſion of the vlay. Such parts of the dialogue as our author had im- 
mediately imitated, L have occafiona!ly pointed out at the bottom of the 
page; but mutt refer>the reader, M ho is defirous to examine the whole 
ſtructure of the piece, to Six cd Play: on wotich Sbalſeare funded, &. 
publiſhed by S. Leacroft, at Charing- croſs, as a Supplement to our com- 
mentarꝭes on Shak ſpeare. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher wrote what may be called a ſequel to this 
comedy, viz. The ÞWoman's Prize, or the Tamer Tam'd ; in which Petru- 
chio is ſubdued by a fecond wife. STEEVENS, 

Among the books of my friend the late Mr, William Collins of Chi. 
cheſter, now diſperſed, was a collection of ſhort comick ſtories in proſe, 
printed in the black letter under the year 1570, „ ſett forth by maiſter 
Richard Edwards, mayſter of her Majeſties revels.” Among theſe tales 
was that of the IN pucTion oF TRE IIR EER in Shakſpeare's Taming 
of the Shrew; and perhaps Edwards's ſtory-book was the immediate ſource 

rom which Shakſpeare, or rather the author of the old Taming of a Shrew, 

drew that diverting apologue. If I recolle& right, the circumſtances al- 
moſt tallied with an incident which Heuterus relates from an epiſtle of 
Ludovicus Vives to have actually happened at the marriage of Duke 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, about the year 1440. That perſpicuous 
annaliſt, who flouriſhed about the year 1580, ſays, this ſtory was told to 
Vives by an old officer ofthe Duke's court. T. War Tox. 

See the eariieſt Engliſh original of this ſtory, &c. at the concluſion of 
the play. STEEVENS., 

Our author's Taming of the Sbreto was written, I imagine, in 1594. 
dee An Aiteript to aſcertain the Order of Sl akſpeare's Plays, MALONE,. 


PxRSONS 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


A Lord. 

Chriſtopher Sly, a PRI tinker, Perſons in the 

Hoſteſs, Page, Player:, Huntſmen, and other ( Inductian. 
fervants attending on the Lord, 


Baptiſta, @ rich gentleman of Padua. 

Vincentio, a gentleman of Piſa, 

Lucentio, /n to Vinccntio, in love avith Bianca. 
Petruchio, @ grntleman of Verona, a ſuitor to Katharina, 
Gremio, 
Hortenſio, 


Tranio, 0 71 5 
Biondello, ervants 1 Lucentio. 


Suitors to Bianca. 


Grumio, . 
Sn Servants to Petruchio. 


Pedant, ar old fellow ſet up to perſorate Vincentio. 


Eier. z, f. J Dyes „ Bren. 


W:id N. 


Tailor, Haberdafher, aud Servants attending on Baptiſta and 


Petruchio. 


SCENE, /ometimes in Padua; and ſometimes in Petruchio's 
Houſe in the C ountry, 


G 6 CRnARACTERS : 
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CHARACTERS IN THE INDUCTION 


to the Original Play of The Taming of a Shrew, entered 
on the Stationers' books in 1594, and printed in quarto in 
1607. 


A Lerd, &C, 

Sly, 

A T affter. 

Page, Players, Hunt/men, &c, 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Alphonſus, @ merchant of Athens, 

Jerobel, Duke of Ceſtus, 

Aurelius, his /on, | 

Ferando, Suitors lo the daughters of Alphonſus, 
Polidor, 

Valeria, /ervant to Aurelius. 

Sander /crvant to Ferando. 

Phylotus, a. merchant who perſonates the Duke, 


Kate, | 
Emelia, Daughters to Alphonſus. 


Thy lema, 


Tailr, Haberdafher, and ſervants to Ferando and Alphonſus, 
SCENE, Athens; aud ſometimes Ferando's Country Houſe, 


TAMING 


TAMING OF THE sHREW. 


IND UCEF+ON 


SC ENI I. 
| Before an Alehouſe on a Heath, 
Enter Hoſteſs ard SLY, 


$]z. T'll pheeſe you,? in faith. 

Iloſt. A pair of ſtocks, you rogue! 

Sly. Y'are a baggage; the Slies are no rogues :3 Look in 
the chronicles, we came in with Richard Conqueror, There- 
fore, paucas pallabris ;4 let the world ſlide: S-. 

Hoft, 

2 To pheeſe or feaſe, is to ſeparate a twiſt into ſingle threads. In 74m 
figurative ſenſe it may well enough be taken, like teaze or bee, for to 
barraſs, to plague Perhaps J pheeze you, may be equivalent to J 
comb yeur bead, a phraſe vulgarly uſ-d by perſons of S'y's character on 
like occaſions. The following explanation of the word is given by Sir 
Thomas Smith, in his book de Sermone Anglico, printed by Robert Ste- 
phens, 4toz To feize, means in fia diducere,” JOHNSON. 

Shakſpeare repeats his uſe of the word in Troilus and Creffida, where 
Ajax fays he will pheeſe the pride of Achilles: and Lovewit in The 
Alchemiſt employs it in the ſame ſenſe. STxEvens. 

To pheeze a man, is to beat him; to give him a pbeexe, is, to give him 
a knock. M. Mason. 

To touze or toaze had the ſame fiznification. See Florio's Italian 
Dictionary, 1598 : “ Arruffare, To touze, to tug, to bang, or rib- baſte 
one.“ MALoNE. 

That is, wagrants, no mean fellows, but gentlemen. JoHNs0N. 

One William Sly was a performer in the plays of Shakſpeare, as appears 
from the lift of comedians prefixed to the folio, 1623. This Sy is likewiſe 
mentioned in Heywood's AFor's Vindication, and the Induction to Mar- 
ſton's Malecontent. He was alſo among thoſe to whom Jam-s I. granted 
a licence to act at the Globe theatre in 1603. STEEVENS. 

4 Sly, as an ignorant feilow, is purpoſely made to aim at languages out 
of his knowledge, and knock the words out of joint. The Spaniards ay, 
Pocas palabras, i. e., few words; as they do like wiſe, C, i. e. be quiet. 
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Hyft. You will not pay for the glaſſes you have burſt ?5 
Sly. No, not a denier: Go by, ſays Jeronimy ;— 
Go to thy cold bed, and warm thee, 


Ila. 1 know my remedy, I muſt go fetch the third- 


borough.” Exit, 


S/y, Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, I'll anſwer bm by 
law: I'll not budge an inch, boy; let him come and kindly. 
[ Lies down on the ground and falls aſleep. 

Wind 


This is a burleſque on Hieronymo, which Theobald ſpeaks of in a 
following note: What n-w cevice have they deviſ-d now ? Pocas palla- 
Brat. In the comedy of Te Rzaring Girl, 16:1, a cut purſe makes uſe 
ot the ſame words. Again, they appear in The Wiſe Weman of Hag ſden, 
1638, and in ſome others, but are always appropriated to the loweſt 
characters. STEEVENS, 

5 This expr-flion is proverbial. STxEvENs. 

6 To burſt and to break were anciently ſynonymous. Falſtaff ſays, 
that (“ John of Gaunt 5% Shallow's head for crowding in among the 
marſhall's men.” STEEverNs. 

Burſt is ſtill uſed for broke in the North of England. Reev. 

7 -In go fetch the thirdborough.] The old copy reads: 

— Inu go fetch the headborough. 

Sly. Third, er fourth, or fifth borough, &c. STEEVENS. 

This corrupt reading had paſs'd down through all the copies, and none 
of the editors pretended to gueſs at the poet's conceit. What an in- 
ſipid, unmeaning reply dyes Sly make to his Hoſteſs? How do third, or 
Mo or fifth borqugh relate to Headboreugh? The author intended but 
a poor witticiſm, and even that is loſt, The Hoſteſs would ſay, that the'd 
fetch a corftable : and this officer ſhe calls by his other name, a Third- 
borough and upon this term Sly founds the conundrum in his anſwer to 
her. Who does not perceive at a ſingle glance, ſome conceit ſtarted by 
this certain correction? There is an attempt at wit, tolerable enough for 
a tinker, and one drunk too. T bird-berough is a Saxon term ſufficiently 
explained by the gloſſaries: and in our ftatrute-books, no further back 
than the 28th year of Henry VIII. we find it uſed to ſignify a conſtable, 

THEOBALD. 

In the Perſonæ Dramatis to Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub, the bigh-con- 
Hable, the petty conſtable,” the bead-borough, and the third-borougb, are 
enumerated as diſtin characters. It is difficult to ſay preciſely what the 
office of a third-boruugh was. STEEVENS, 

The office of thirdborcugb is known to all acquainted with the civil con- 
ſtitution of this country, to be co extenſive with that of the conſtable. 

; S1 J. HAWKINS, 

The office of Tbirdboreugb is the ſame with that of Gute except in 

places where there are both, in which caſe the former is little more than 
the conſtable's aſſiſtant, The beadborough, petty conſtable and tbirdborougb, 
| introduced 
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Wind Horns, Enter a Lord from hunting, with Tunt/mer 


and Servants. 


Lord. Huntſmen, I charge thee, tender well my hounds : 
Brach Merriman,—the poor cur is emboſs'd,s 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd brach, 
Saw'ſt thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 
At the hedge” corner in the coldelt fault? 

] would not loſe the dog for twenty pound. 

1 ſun, Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 
He cried upon it at the merelt loſs, 

And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent : 
Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. 

Lord. Thou art a fool; if Echo were as fleet, 

I would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch. 


But 
introduced by Ben Jonſon in The Tale of a Tub, being all of different 
places, are but one and the ſame officer under ſo many different names. In 
a book intitled The Conſtable's Guid:, &c. 1771, it is ſaid that „ there are 
in ſeveral counties of this realm other officers ; that is, by other titles, 
but not much inferior to our conſtables; as in J/arwickſhire a tbird- bo- 
rough.” The etymology of the word is uncertain. RiTs0N, _ 

s Here, ſays Pope, brach fignifies a degenerate hound: but Edwards 
explains it a hound in general, 

That the latter of theſe criticks is right, will appear from the uſe of the 
word brech, in Sir T. More's Comfort againſs Tribulation, Book III. 
ch. XXIV: —“ Here it muſt be known of ſome men that can ſkill of 
hunting, whether that we miſtake not our terms, for then are we utterly 
aſhamed as ye wott well. And 1 am fo cunning, that I cannot tell, whe- 
ther among them a bitche be a bitche or no; but as I remember the is no 
bitch but a brache.” T. WARTON. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads Leech Merriman ;z that is, apply fome 


remedies to Merriman, the poor cur has his joints fwe!lPd, Perhaps we 
might read—bathe Merriman, which is, I believe, the common practice of 
huntſmen ; but the preſent reading may ſtand. Joux so. 

Embeſs'd is a hunting term. When a deer is hard run, and foams at the 
mouth, he is ſaid to be enbeſt'd. A dog allo when he is ſtrained with 
hard running (eſpecially upon hard ground) will have his knees ſwelled, 

and then he is ſaid to be emboſs'd : from the French word 54%, which 
ſignifies a tumour. T. WaRToN. 

Can any thing be more evident than that imb:ſs'd means ſwelled in the 
knees, and that we ought to read þ.:ibe What has the imbeſjing of a deer 
to do with that of an bound 75 © Imbsfſed ſores“ occur in As you like it; 


and inthe firſt part of King Henry IV. the Prince calls Falſtaff © imboſs'd 
raſcal.” RI TSO. | 
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Sirs, Iwill practiſe on this drunken man. 
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But ſup them well, and look unto them all ; 
To-morrow I intend to hunt again, 
1 Hun, I will, my lord, 
Lord, What's here? one dead, or drunk? See, doth he 
breathe ? 
2 Hun, He breathes, my lord: Were he not warm'd with 
ale, 
This were a bed but cold to fleep ſo ſoundly, 
Lord. O monſtrous beait ! how like a ſwine he lies! 
Grim death, how foul and loathſome is thine image ! 


What think you, if he were convey'd to bed, 
Wrap'd in ſweet clothes, rings put upon his fingers, 
A moſt delicious banquet by his bed, 
And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 
Would not the beggar then forget himſelf? 
1 Hun, Believe me, lord, I think he cannot chooſe, 
2 Hun. It would ſeem ſtrange unto him when he wak'd, 
Lord. Even as a flattering dream, or worthleſs fancy, 
Then take him up, and manage well the jeſt ;— 
Carry him gently to my faireit chamber, 
And hang it round with all my wanton pictures: 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging ſweet : 
Procure me muſick ready when he wakes, 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly ſound ; 
And if he chance to ſpeak, be ready ſtraight, 
And, with a low ſubmiſſive reverence, 
Say, — What is it your honour will command? 
Let one attend him with a filver baſon, 
Full of roſe- water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 
And ſay,— Will't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your hands? | 
Some one be ready with a coſtly ſuit, | 
And aſk bim what apparel he will wear; 
Another tell him of his hounds and horſe, 
And that his lady mourns at his diſeaſe : 
Perſuade him, that he hath been a lunatick ; 
And, when he ſays he is —, ſay, that he dreams, 1 
| or 
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For he is nothing but a mighty lord.“ 
This do, and do it kindly, gentle firs ; 
It will be paſtime paſſing excellent, 

If ir be huſbanded with modeſty,3 


1 Han, My lord, I warrant you, we'll play our part, 
As he ſhall think, by our true diligence, 
He is no leſs than what we fay he is. 


Lord. Fake him up gently, and to bed with him; 
And each one to his office, when he wakes. 


[ Some bear out SLY. A trumpet ſeuuds. 
Sirrah, go ſee what trumpet tis that ſounds ;— 
[ Exit Servant. 
Belike, ſome noble gentleman; that means, 
Travelling ſome journey, to repoſe him here. — 


Re-enter a Servant, 


How now? who is it? 


Ser. An it pleaſe your honour, 
Flyers that offer ſervice to your lordſhip, 
Lord, Bid them come near: 


9 I rather think (with Sir Thomas Hanmer) that Shakſpeare wrote: 
And when be ſays be's poor, ſay that be dreams. 


The dignity of a lo:d is then fignificantly oppoſed to the poverty which 
it would be natural for Sly to acknowledge. STEVENS. 


It any thing ſhould be inſerted, it may be done thus: 
Ad when be ſays be's Sly, ſiy that be dreams. 
The likeneſs in writing of Sly and /zy produced the omiſſion. 
: Jorx$0N, 


This is hardly right: for how ſhould the Lord know the beggar's name 
to be Sy? STEEVENS. 


Perhaps the ſentence is left imperfect, becauſe he did not know by 
what name to call him. BracksToxNE. 

I have no doubt that the blank was intended by the author, It is ob- 
ſerveable that the metre of the line is perfect, without any ſupplemental 
word. In The Tempeſt a ſimilar blank is found, which Shakſpeare there 


alſo certainly intended: I ſhould know that voice; it ſhould be; 
but he is drown'd, and theſe are devils.” MaLoNE. 


2 Kindiy, means naturally, M. Magson. 


3 By modeſty is meant moderation, without ſuffering our mertiment to 
break into an exceſs. JoHuns0N, 


Enter 
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Euter Players. 


Now, fellows, you are welcome, 
1 Play. We thank your honour, 


Lord. Do you intend to ſtay with me to-night ? 
2 Play. So pleaſe your lordſhip to accept our duty.“ 
Lord, With all my heart. This fellow I remember, 
Since once he play'd a farmer's eldeſt ſon ;— 
"Twas where you woo'd the gentlewoman ſo well: 
I have forgot your name; but, ſure, that part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. 
1 Play. I think, 'twas Soto that your honour means, 
Lord, lis very true; — thou didſt it excellent, 
Well, you are come to me in happy time; 
The rather tor I have ſome ſport in hand, 
Wherein yur cunning can aſſiſt me much, | 
There is a lord will hear you play to- night: 
But I am doubtful of your modeſties ; 
Left, over-eyins of his odd behaviour, 
ON yet his hoavur never heard a play,) 
ou break into ſome merry paſſion, 
And ſo offend him; for I tell you, firs, 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. ö 
1 Play, Fear not, my lord; we can contain ourſclvcas, 
Were he the verieſt antick in the world. 
Lord. Go, firrah, take them to the buttery, $ 
And give them friend!y welcome every one ; 
Let them want nothing that my houſe affords, 
[ Exeunt Servant aud Players, 
Sirrah, go you to Bartholomew my page, [ To a Servant. 
And fee him dreſs'd in all ſuits like a lady: 


* 2 * 


That 

+ It was in thoſe times the cuſtom of players to travel in companies, 
and offer their ſervice at great houſes, Joux SON. | 

5 Mr. Pope had probably theſe words in his thoughts, when he wrote 
the following paſſage of his preface: „f —the top of the profeſſion were 
then mere players, not gentlemen of the ſtage; they were led into the | 
buttery by the ſteward, not placed at the lord's table, or the lady's toilette.“ | 
But he ſeems not to have obſerved, that the players here introduced are 
frollers; and there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that our author, Heminge, 
Burbage, Condell, &c. who were licenſed by King James, were treated 
in this manner. MaLoNs; 
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That done, conduct him to the drunkard's chamber, 
And call him— madam, do him obeilance. 
Tell him from me, (as he will win my love,) 
He bear himſelf with honourable action, 
Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accompliſhed : 
Such duty to the drunkard let him do, 
With ſoft low tongue, and lowly courteſy; 
And ſay, — What is't your honour will command, 
Wherein your lady, aud your humble wife, 
May ſhow her duty, and make known her love? 
And then—with kind embracements, tempting kiſſes, 
And with declining head into his boſom, — 
Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy'd 
To ſee her noble lord reſtor'd to health, 
Who, for twice ſeven years, hath eſteemed him 
No better than a poor and loathſome beggar ; 
And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 
'To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 
An onion ® will do well for ſuch a ſhift ; 
Which in a napkin being cloſe convey'd, 
Shall in deſpite enforce a watry eye, 
See this Ceſpatch'd with all the haſte thou can't ; 
Anon T'll give thee more inſtructions, [Exit Servant 
I know, the boy will well uſurp the grace, 
Voice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman : 
J long to hear him call the drunkard, h ſband; | 
And how my men will ſtay themſelves from laughter, 
When they do homage to this ſimple peaſant, 
I'll in to counſel them : haply, my preſence 
May well abate the over-merry ſpleen, 
Which otherwiſe would grow into extremes. [Exennt, 


6 It is not unlikely that the cnicn was an expedient uſed by the actors 
of interludes, Ion xs. | 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
A Bedihamber in the Lord's Hon." 


SLY is diſcovered in à rich night gown, with Attendants ; ſore 
bit apparel, others avith baſcn, ewwer, and other ap purtee 
nances, Enter Lord, dreſs'd like a fervaut. 


S/y, For God's ſake, a pot of ſmall ale.“ 

i Serv. Will't pleafe your lordſhip drink a cup of fack ? 

2 Serv, Wilt 't pleaſe your honour taſte of theſe conſerves ? 

3 Serv, What raiment will your honour wear to-day ? 

SH. I am Chriftophero Sly; call gt me—honour, nor 
loriihip : I ne'er drank fack in my life; and if you give me 
any conſerves, give me conſerves of beef: Ne'er alk me 
what raiment Ill wear; for 1 have no more doublets than 
backs, no more ſtockings than legs, nor no more ſhoes than 
feet ; nay, ſometimes more fret than ſhoes, or ſuch ſhoes as 
my toes look through the overleather. 

Lord, Heaven ceafe this idle humour in your honour ! 

O, that a mighty man, of ſuch deſcent, 
Of ſuch poſteſſions, and fo high eſteem, 
Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit ! 

Sly, What, would you make me mad? Am not I Chriſto. 
pher Sly, old Sly's ſon of Burton-hearh ;9 by birth a ped- 
lar, by education a card-maker, by tranſmutation a on 

crd, 


7 From the original ſtage- direction in the firſt folio it appears that Sly 
and the other perſons mentioned in the InduQtion, were intended to be 
exhibited here, and during the repreſentation of the comedy, in a balcony 
above the ſtage. The direction here is“ Enter aloft the drunkard with 
attendants, &c. So atterwards at the end of this ſcene—ts The Pre- 
fenters above ſpeak,” MaLoNE. 

This beverage is mentioned in the accounts of the Stationers* Com- 
pany in the year 1558: For a ſtande of ſmall ale; I ſuppole it was 
what we now call ſmall ber, no mention of that liquor being made on the 
ſame books, though due bere, and duble duble ale, are frequently recorded. 

STEEVENS. 

91 ſuſpe&t we ſhould read—Barton-heath. Barton and NMadmancot, 
or, as it is vulgacly pronouncad, Woncot, are both of them in 2 
ire, 
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herd, and now by preſent profeſſion a tinker ? Aſk Marian 
Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot, if ſhe know me not: 
if ſhe ſay 1 am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer ale, 
ſcore me up for the lying'ſt knave in Chriſtendom, What, 
I am not beſtraught :* Here's 
1 Serv. O, this it is that makes your lady mourn. 
2 Serv. O, this it is that makes your ſervants droop. 
Lord, Hence comes it that your kindred ſhun your houſe, 
As beaten hence by your ſtrange lunacy. 
O, noble lord, bethink thee of thy birth ; 
Call home thy ancient thoughts from baniſhmeat, 
And baniſh hence theſe abject lowly dreams: 
Look, how thy ſervants do attend on thee, 
Each in his office ready at thy beck, 
Wilt thou have muſick ? hark ! Apollo plays, [ Muficks 
And twenty caged nightingales do ſing: 
Or wilt thou ſleep ? we'll have thee to a couch, 
Softer and ſweeter than the luſtful bed 
On purpoſe trimm'd up for Semiramis. 
Say, thou wilt walk; we will beſtrew the ground: 
Or wilt thou ride ? thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. 
Doſt thou love hawking ? thou halt hawks will ſoar 
Above the morning lark: Or wilt thou hunt? 


Thy 


ſhire, near the reſidence of Shakſpeare's old enemy, Juſtice Shallow. 
Very probably too, this fat ale-wite might be a real character. 
STEEVENS. 
Milnecotte is à village in Warwickſhire, with which Shakſpeare was well 
acquainted, near Stratford. The houſe Kept by our genial hoſteſs, ill 
remains, but is at preſent a mill. The meaneſt hovel to which Shak. 
ſpeare has an alluſion, intereſts curioſity, and acquires an importance: at 
leaſt, it becomes the object of a poetical antiquarian's inquiries. 
T. WarToN. 
Burton Dorſet is a village in Warwickſhire, RI so. 
There is likewiſe a village in Warwickſhire called Burton Haſtings, 
Among Sir A. Cockayn's poems (as Dr. Farmer and Mr. Stecvens 


have obſ-rved) there is an epigram on Sly and his ale, addieſſed to Mr, 
Clement Fiſher of Wincet, 


The text is undoubtedly right. 

There is a village in Warwickſhire called Barton on the Heath, where 
Mr. Dover, the founder of the Cotſwold games lived. MATLON E. 

Beſtrangbt ſeems to have been ſynonymous to diftraugh: or dittrattes, 


See Minſheu's DicT. 1617 : „ Brad, a Lat. diſtractus mente. Vis 
Mad and Bedlam.” MATLON R. 
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Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 
And tetch ſhrill echoes from the hollow earth. 
1 Serv. 8 2 thou wilt courſe; thy greyhounds are as 
wit 
As breathed ſtags, ay, fleeter than the roe. 
2 Serv, Doſt thou love pictures? we will fetch thee ſtraight, 
Adonis, painted by a Arg brook ; 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; | 
Which ſeem to more and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving ſedges play with wind. 
Lord, We'll ſhow thee Io, as ſhe was a maid ; 
And how ſhe was beguiled and ſurpris'd, 
As lively painted as the deed was done, 
3 Serv. Or Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood; 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds : 
And at that ſight ſhall ſad Apollo weep, | 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. / 
Lord. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord: | 
Thou haſt a lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this waning age. 
1 Serv. And, till the tears, that ſhe hath ſhed for thee, 
Like envious floods, o'er-ran her lovely face, 
She was the faireſt creature in the world ; 
And yet ſhe is inferior to none. 
Sly. Am Ia lord? and have I ſuch a lady? 
Or do I dream? or have I dream'd till now? 
J do not ſleep : I-ſee, I hear, I ſpeak ; 
I ſmell ſweet favours, and I feel ſoft things. 
Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed ; 
And not a tinker, nor Chriſtophero Sly, 
Well, bring our lady hi her to our ſight; 
And once again, a pot o' the ſmalleſt ale. 
2 Serv, Will t pleaſe your mightineſs to waſh your hands? 
[ Servants pre/ent an ecuer, baſon, and napkin. 
O, how we joy to ſee your wit reſtor'd! 
O, that once more you knew but what yon are! 
Theſe fifteen years you have been in a dream; 
Or, when you wak'd, fo wak'd as if you ſlept. 
Sly. Theſe fifteen years! by my fay, a goodly nap. 
But did I never ſpeak of all that time ? 


I Serv, 
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1 Serv. O, yes, tay lord; but very idle words jo 
For though you lay here in his goo * chan 1 


| Yet would you ſav, ye were aig ten out of door; 
And rai! up I tl x ofteſ: the hone; | 
And ſay, vor! vou preſeat her at thi 2 ö 0 
Becauſe ſue 61 ght tone ju WS, A! dn d quarts: — 1 


Sometimes, you w > ule call ont for Cicely Hacket, 
Sly. Ay, the woman's maid of the houſe. 
3 Serv. Why, tir, you know no houſe, nor no ſuch maid ; 1 
Nor no ſuch men, as you have reckon'd up, 4 
As Stephen Sly, an! ed [ohn Naps of Greece,“ 4 
And Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell; 
And twenty more ſuch names and men as theſe, 
Which never were, nor no man ever ſaw, 
$/y. Now, Lord be thanked for my good amends! 
| All, Amen. 
[ SH. I thank thee; thou ſhalt not loſe by it, 


Enter the Page, as a lady, with Attendants, 


Page. How fares my noble lord ? 

Sy, Marry, I fare well; for here is cheer enough. 
Where is my wife? 

Page. Here, noble lord ; What is thy will with her ? 

$/z. Are you my wife, and will not call me—huſband ? 
My men ſhould call me—lord; I am your good-man, 

Page. My huſband and my lord, my lord and huſband ; 
I am your wite in all obedience. 

Sly, I know it well: — What muſt I call her? 

Lord. Madam. 

Sly. APce madam, or Joan madam ? 

Lord. Madam, and nothing elie ; ſo lords call ladies. 


| | S958 
1 3 The leert is the Court-leet, or View of frank pledge, held anciently 
. once a year, within a particular hundred, manor, or lord/hip, before the 


ſte ward of the leet, MALON E. | 

4 A hart of Greece, was a fat bart. Graifſe, Fr. 

Perhaps this expreſſion was uſed to imply that Fobn Nafs (who might 
have been a real character) was @ fat man : or as Poins calls the aſſociates | 
of Falſtaff Trans, John Naps might be called a Grecian for ſuch another 14 
reaſon, STEEVENS, 

For old Fobn Maps of Greece, read—old Jobn Naps o' th' Green. 

5 ; BLACKSTONE, 
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Sly. Madam wife, they ſay, that I have dream'd and ſlept 
Above ſome fifteen year and more. 
Page. Ay, and the time ſeems thirty unto me; 
Being all this time abandon'd from your bed. | 

Sly, Tis much; Servants, leave me and her alone. 
Madam, undreſs you, and come now to bed. 

Page. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you, 
To pardon me yet for a night or two ; 
Or, if not ſo, until the ſun be ſet : 
For your phyficians have expreſsly charg'd, 
In peril to incur your former malady, 
That I ſhould yet abſent me from your bed ; 
I hope, this reaſon ſtands for my excuſe, 

Sly. Ay, it ſtands fo, that I may hardly tarry ſo long. 
But I would be loth to fall into my dreams again; I will 
therefore tarry, in deſpite of the fleſh and the blood, | 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv, Your honour's players, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy, 
For ſo your doctors hold it very meet; 
Seeing too much ſadneſs hath congeal'd your blood, 
And melancholy 1s the nurſe of frenzy, 
Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and lengthens life. 
Sly, Marry, Iwill; let them play it: Is not a commonty a 


Chriſtmas gambol, or a tumbling trick ? 5 


Page. No, my good lord; it is more pleaſing ſtuff, 

SH. What houſhould ſtuff ? 

Page. It is a kind of hiſtory, | 
Sy. Well, we'll ſee't: Come, madam wife, fit by my fide, 


and let the world flip ; we ſhall ne'er be younger. 


[ 7 hey fit down, 


5 Thus the old copies; the modern ones read—[? is not a commodity, 
&c, Commonty for comedy, &c, STEEVENS. 

In the old play the players themſelves uſe the word commedity corruptly 
for a comedy, BLACKSTONE, 


ACT 
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ACT & SCENE L 


Padua, A public Place, 


Enter LuctxNTIo and TRANIO. 

Luc. Tranio, fince—for the great defire I had 
To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of aris,— 
L am arriv'd for fruittul Lombardy, 
The pleaſant garden of great Italy; 
And, by my tather's love and leave, am arm'd 
With his good will, and thy good company, 
Moſt truſty ſervant, well approv'd in all; 
Here let us breathe, and happily inſtitute 
A courſe of learning, and ingenmous 5 ſtudies, 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, | 
Gave me my being, and my father firſt, 
A merchant of great traffick through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii.“ : 
Vincentio his ſon, brought up in Florence, 
It ſhall become, to ſerve all hopes conceiv'd,? 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds : 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I ſtudy, 
Virtue, and that part of philoſophy? 
Will I apply, that treats of happineſs 


S I rather think it was written -ingenucus ſtudies, but of this and a 
thouſand ſuch obſervations there is little certainty. Jon x SON. 
9 This paſſage, I think, ſhould be read and pointed thus: 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 
Gave me my being, and my father firſt, 
A merchant great traffick through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentivolit, 
In the next I'ne, which ſhould begin a new ſentence, Pincentio his ſor, is 
the fame as Y.ncenti”'s fon, which Mr. Heath not apprehending, has pro- 
poſed to alter Vincentio into Lucentio. It may be added, that Shakſpeare 
in other places expretles the genitive caſe in the ſame improper manner, 


TrRWUITr. 
2 To fulfil the expectations of his friends, Marone. 


3 Sir Thomas Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warburton, read — to virtue; 
but formerly ply and apply were indifferently uſcd, as to ply or apply his 
ſtudies. JOHNSON, 


The word ply is afterwards uſed in this ſcene, and in the ſame manner, 
by Tranio, M. Masox. 
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By virtue 'ſpecially to be atchiev'd, 
Fell me thy mind : for I have Piſa left, 
And am to PaCua come ; as he that leaves 
A ſhallow plaſh, to plunge him in the deep, 
And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. 
Tra. Mi perdonate, gentle matter mine, 
Jam in all affected as yourſelf ; 
Glad that you thus continue your reſolve, 
To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy. 
Only, good maſter, while we do admire 
'This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, I pray; 
Or ſo devote to Ariltotle's checks,“ 
As Ovid be an out-caſt quite abjur d: 
Talk logick with acquaintance that you have, 
And practice rhetorick in your common talk ; 
Muſick and poeſy uſe, to quicken you ;* 
The mathematicks, and the metaphyſicks, 
Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you; 
No profit grows, where 1s no pleaſure ta'en ;— 
In brief, fir, ſtudy what you moſt affect. 
Luc. Gramercies, Tranio, well doſt thou adviſe. 
Tf, Biondello, thou wert come aſhore, 
We could at once put us in readineſs ; 
And take a lodging, fit to entertain 
Such friends as time in Padua ſhall beget. 
But ſtay awhile: What company 1s this? 
Tra, Maſter, ſome how, to welcome us to town, 


Euter BarTIsSTA, KATHARINA, Branca, GrEMIO, ard 
HoxTzNnSIo, LUCExTiO and TRANIO Hand a/tdc, 


Bas. Gentlemen, impörtune me no further, 
For how I firmly am reſolv'd you know; 


That 


The harſh rules of Ariſtotle. STFEVENS. 
Such as tend to check and refrain the indulgence of the paſſions. 
MALONK. 
T-2nio is here deſcanting on academical learning, and mentions by 
name ſix of che ſeven liberal ſciences, I ſuſpect this to be a miſ-print, 
made by ſome copyiſt or compoſitor, for ethicks, The ſenſe confirms it. 
BLACKSTONE. 


2 j, e. animate. STEEVENS. 


and 


That 


ON XK. 
1s by 
print, 
S if, 


ON Ee 
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hat is,—not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 
Before I have a huſband for the elder : 
!t cither of you both love Katharina, 
Becauſe I know you well, and love you well, 
Leave ſhall you have to court her at your pleaſure. 
Gre. To cart her rather: She's too rough for me ;— 
There, there Hortenſio, will you any wife? 
Kath. I pray you, fir, [To Bar.] is it your will 
To make a ftale of me amongſt theſe mates? 
lor. Mates, maid ! how mean you that? no mates for you, 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould, 
Kath. T'faith, fir, you ſhall never need to fear; 
wis, it is not half way to her heart: 
But, if it were, doubt not, her care thould he 
Jo comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool, 
And paint your face, and uſe you like a fool, 
Hor. From all ſuch devils, good Lord, deliver us! 
Gre. And me too, good Lord! 
Tra, Huſh, maſter ! here is ſome good paſtime toward; 
That wench is ſtark mad, or wondertul froward. 
Luc. But in the other's filence I do ſee 
Maids” mild behaviour and ſobriety, 
Peace, Tranio. 
Tra, Well ſaid, maſter; mum! and gaze your fill, 
Bap. Gentlemen, that I may ſoon make good 
What I have ſaid, —Bianca, get you in: 
And let it not diſpleaſe thee, good Bianca; 
For I will love thee ne'er the leſs, my girl. 
Kath, A pretty peat !3 *ris beſt 
Put finger in the eye, — and ſhe knew why. 
Bian, Siiter, content you in my diſcontent.— 


Sir, to your pleafure humbly I ſubſcribe : 


My books, and inſtruments, ſhall be my company; 
On them to look, and practife by myſelt. 

Luc. Hark, Tranio! thou may'ft hear Minerva ſpeak. 
Aide. 
lor. Signior Baptiſta, will you be ſo ſtrange?“ 

H 2 Sorry 

3 Peat or ox is a word of endearment from pe:ir, little, as if it meant 
pretty little ching. JonNSsON. | 

het is, to odd, o d:iFirent from others in our conduct. 

JouN ON. 


21 
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Sorry am I, that our good will effects 
Bianca's grief. | 
Gre. Why, will you mew her up, 
Signior Baptiſta, for this fiend of hell, 
And make her bear the penance of her tongue? 
Bap. Gentlemen, content ye; 1 am refolv'd ;— 


Go in, Bianca. [ Exit BIANCA. 


And for T know, ſhe taketh moſt delight 

In muſick, inſtruments, and poetry, 

Schoolmaſters will I keep within my houſe, 

Fit to inſtruct her youth.— If you, Hortenſio, 

Or ſignior Gremio, you, know any ſuch, 

Prefer them hither : for to cunning men 4 

I will be very kind, and liberal 

To mine own children in good bringing- up; 

And ſo farewell. Katharina you may ſtay ; 

For I have more to commune with Bianca. [ Exit, 
Kath, Why, and I truſt, I may go too, May I not ? 

What, ſhall I be appointed hours; as though, belike, 


I knew not what to take, and what to leave? Ha! | Exit. 


Gre. You may goto the devil's dam; your gifts 5 are fo 
ood, here is none will hold you. Their love is not fo great, 
33 but we may blow our nails together, and faſt 5t 
fairly out ;® our cake's dough on both ſides. Farewell ;— 
Yet, for the love I bear my ſweet Bianca, if I can by any 
means light on a fit man, to teach her that wherein ſhe de- 
lights, Iwill wiſh him to her father.” | 
Hir. So will J., fignior Gremio: But a word, I pray. 
Though the nature of our quarrel yet never brook'd parle, 
know- 
+ Cunning had not yet loſt its original fignification of knowing, learned, 
as may be obſerved in the tranſlation of the Bible. Jon x sON. 
5 Gifts for endewments, MALoNE. | 
6 J cannot conceive whoie love Gremio can mean by the words their 
love, as they had been talking of no love but that which they themſelves 
telt for Bianca, We muſt therefore read, cur love, inſtead of their. 
M Maso. 
Perhaps we ſhould read Jour love. In the old manner of writing yr 
ſtood for either their or ycur. The editor of the third folio and ſome 
modern editors, with, I think, leſs probability, read eur. If their love be 
tight, it muſt mean—the good will of Baptiſta and Bianca towards us. 
Matrox. 
7 1, e. I will recommerd him, RIED. 


* 
(4 
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know now, upon advice,*1t toucheth us both,—that we may 
yet again have acceſs to our fair miſtreſs, and he happy rivals 
in Bianca's love,—to labour and effect one thing ſpecially. 

Gre, What's that, I pray? 

Hr. Marry, fir, to get a huſband for her ſiſter, 

Gre, A huſband! a devil, 

Hor, I fay, a huſband. 

Cre, I ſay, a devil: Think'ſt thou, Hortenſio, though her 
father be very rich, any man is ſo very a fool to be married to 
hell ? 

Hi. Tuſh, Gremio ! though it paſs your patience, and 
mine, to en dure her loud alarums, why, man, there be good 
fellows in the world, an a man could light on them, would 
take her with all fauits, and money enough. 

Gre, J cannot tell: but I had as lief take her dowry with 
this condition, —to be wiipp'd at the hizh-croſs every 
morning. 

Ihr. Faith, as you ſay, there's ſmall choice in rotten 


apples. But, come; fince this bar in law makes us frien!s 


it thall be fo far forth friendly maintain'd, — till by helping 
Baptiſta's eideſt daughter to a huſband, we ſet his youngeit 
free for a huſband, and then have to't afreſh.—Swact 
Bianca !—Happy man be his dole!? He that runs faſteſt, gets 
the ring.* How ſay you, fignior Gremio ? 

Gre, I am agreed: and *would I had given him the beſt 
horſe in Padua to begin his wooing, that would thoroughly 
woo her, wed her, and bed her, and rid the houſe of her. 
Come on. [ Exeunt GREMIO, and HORTENS10.. 

Tra. [ Advancing.) I pray, fir, tell me, Is it poſſible 
That love ſhould of a ſudden tate ſuch hold? 

Luc, O, Tranto, till I found it to be true, 

JI never thought it poſſible, or likely; 

But fee ! while idly ] ſtood idly looking on, 
I found the effect of love in idleneſs: 

And now in plainneſs do confeſs to thee, —-- 


H 3. That 


1. e. on conſideration, or reflection. STFEvVENS. 
? A proverbial expreſſion. Dole is any thing dealt out or diſtributed, 


tough its original meaning was the proviſion given away at the doors of. 


geeat men's houſes, STEEvVERE. 
An alluſion to the (port of running at the ring. Dovcs.. 
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That art to me as ſecret, and as dear, 
As Anna to the queen of Carthage was, — 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, Iperiſh, 'Tranio, 
If I achieve not this young modeſt girl: 
Counſel me 'Tranto, for I know thou canſfl ; 
Aſſiſt me, 'Trano, for I know thou wilt. 
Tra. Maſter, it is no time to chide you now; 
Aﬀection is not rated # from the heart: 
If love bave touch'd you, nought remains but ſo,4--- 
4E ecinie te C0 Put GHanmn Gueas mining, 
Lac, Gramercies, lad; go forward: this contents; 
Tho reſt will comfort, for thy counſel's ſound. 
Pre, Maſter, you look'sd to lonely ® on the maid, 
Perhaps you mark'd not what's the pith of all. 
Lac. O yes, I faw ſweet beauty in her face, 
Such as the daughter of Agenor? had, 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with {ts knees he Kifs'd the Cretan ſtrand. 
T. Saw you no more? mark'd you not, how her ſiſte: 
Ecger to ſcold ; and raiſe up ſuch a ſtorm, 
'I hat mortal cars might hardly endure the din? 
Luc, Tranio, I faw her coral lips to move, 
And with her breath ſhe did perfume the air; 
Sacred, ard ſweet, was all I ſaw in her, | 
77a. Nay, then, tis time to ſtir him from his trance. 
I pray, awake, fir; If you love the maid, 
| Eend 
3 Is not driven out by chiding, STEEVENS. 
+ The next line rrom Terence ſhows that we ſhould read: 
If Live bath toybd 5. 
i. e. taken you in his toils, his nets. Alluding to the caf tus eft, batet, of 
the fame author, WAKBURTON, 
It is a common ex preſſion at this day to ſay, when a bailift has arreſted 
a man, that he has tcacted him on the ſhoulder. Therefore tcuch'd is as 
gccd a tranſlaticn of capt:.s, as teyl'd would be. M. Magon. 
Our author had this line from Lily, which 1 mention, that it 
may not be brought 2s an argument for his learning. Jonnsom. 
Dr, Farmer's pamphict aftords an additional proof that this line was 
taken from Lilly, and not from Terence; becauſe it is quoted, as It appears 
in the grarmmrarian, and not as it appears in the piet, STEEVENS. 
o j,e. longiogly. I have met with no example of this adverb. 
STEEVENS., 
7 Europe, for whoſe ſake Jupiter transformed himſelf into a bull. 
OTEEVENS. 
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Bend thoughts and wits to atchieve her. Thus it ftands ;-— 
Her elder filter is ſo curſt and ſhrewd, 
That, till the father rid his hands of her, 
Maſter, your love muſt live a maid at home; 
And therefore has he cloſely mew'd her up, 
Becauſe ſhe ſhall not be annoy'd with ſuitors, 
Luc, Ah, Tranio, what a cruel father's he ! 
But art thou not advis'd, he took ſome care 
To get her cunniag ſchoolmaſters to inſtruct her ? 
Tra. Ay, marry, am I, fir; and now tis plotted, 
Luc. I have it, Tranio. 
Tra. Maſter, for my hand, 
Both our inventions meet and jump in one. 
Luc. Tell me thine firſt, 
Tra, You will be ſchoolmaer, 
And undertake the teaching of the maid ; 
That's your device, 
Luc, It is: May it be done. 
Tra, Not poſſible; For who ſnail bear your part, 
And be in Padua here Vincentio's ſon ? 
Keep houſe, and ply his book ; welcome his friends; 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them; | 
Luc, Baſta ; * content thee ; for I have it full.“ 
We have not yet been ſcen in any houſe ; 
Nor can we be diſtinguiſh'd bu our faces, 
For man, or maſter; then it follows thus; — 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, 'Tranio, in my ſtead, 
Keep houſe, and port, and ſervants, as I ſhould :; 
I will ſome other be; ſome Florentine, 
Some Neapolitan, or mean man of Piſa.— 
Lis hatch'd, and ſhall be fo:— Tranto, at once 
Uncaſe thee ; take my colour'd hat and cloak: 
When Biondello comes, he waits on thee; 
But I will charm him firit to keep his tongue, 
Tra, So had you need. [ 7 hey exchange habits, 
In brief, fir, ſith it your pleaſure is, 


14 And 


 Baſta 3] i. e. "tis enough; Italian and Spaniſh, STEEVYENS. 
9 1, e. Conceive our ſtratagem in its full extent, I have already plannes 
the whole of it, STEEVENS. ' 


: Port, is figure,ſhow, appearance. Jon Nx sor. 
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And I am tied to be obedient; 


(For ſo your father charg'd me at our parting ; 
Be ſerviceable to my ſon, quoth he, 
Although, I think, 'twas in another ſenſe,) 
I am content to be Lucentio, 
Becauſe ſo well I love Lucentio. 
Luc, Tranio, be ſo, becauſe Lucentio loves: 
And let me be a ſlave to atchieve that maid 
Whoſe ſudden fight hath thrall'd my wounded eye, 


Enter BionDtllo, 


Here comes the rogue.—Sirrah, where have you been ? 
Biau. Where have I been ? Nay, how now, wherg are you 

Maſter, has my fellow Tranio ſtol'n your clothes? 

Or you ſtolen his? or both? pray, what's the news 
Luc. Sirrah, come hither ; 'tis no time to jeſt, 

And therefore frame your manners to the time, 

Your fellow J ranio here, to ſave my life, 

Puts my apparel and my countenance on, 

And I for my eſcape have put on his; 

For in a quarrel, fince I came aſhore, 

I kill'd a man, and fear 1 was deſcried :3 

Wait you on him, I charge you, as hecomes, 

While 1 make way from hence to fave my lite ; 

You underſtand me? | 
Hin, J, fir? ne'er a whit. 
Luc. And not a jot of Tranio in your mouth; 

Tranio is chang'd into Lucentio, 
Bio, he better for him; Would, I were fo too! 
Tra. So would I, faith, boy, to have the next with 

after 
That Lucentio indeed had Baptiſta's youngeſt davgher, 


* 


But, frrah, — not lor my ſake, but your maſter's, —I adviſe 


You uſe your manners diſcreet!y in all kind of companies: 
len I am alone, why, then Jam "Iramo ; 
But in all places elſe, your maſter Lucentio. 
Luc. Tranio, let's go:— 
One thing more reſts, that thyſelf execute; 


To 


3 1, e. 1 fear I was obſerv'4d in the act of killing him, Matoxe. 
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To make one among theſe wooers; If thou aſk me why, 
Sufficeth, my reaſons are both good and weighty.“ 
[ Exeunt,5 
1 Serv. My lord, you nod: you ds not mind the play. 


Sly. Yes, by ſaint Arne, do I. A grad matter, ſurely ; Comes 


there any more of it ? 


Page. My lord, tis but begun. 


Sly. Ti @ wery excellent piece of wink, madam lady; 


*Wauld it avere dene! 
SCENE II. 
The ſame. Before Hortenſio's Houſe. 
Enter PETRUCH10 and GRUMIO, . 


Pet, Verona, for a while I take my leave, 
To ſee my friends in Padua; but, of all, 
My belt beloved and approved friend, | 
Hortenſio; and, I trow, this is his houſe ;=—- 
Here, firrah Grumio ; knock, I ſay. - 


Gru. Knock, fir! whom ſhould I knock ? is there any man 


has rebus'd your worſhip ?“ 
Pet. Villain, I fay, knock me here ſoundly. 


Gru. Knock you. here,” fir? why, fir, what am I, fir, that 


I ſhould knock you here, fir ?. 
Pet. Villain, I ſay, knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's pate. 


H 5 ru. 


4 The diviſion for the ſecond act of this play is neither marked in the 


foilo nor quarto editions. Shakſpeare ſeems to have meant the firſt act 
to conclude here, where the ſpceches of the tinker are introduced; though 
they have been hitherto thrown to the end of the firſt act, according to a 
medern and arbitrary regulation. STEEVENS. 


5 Here in the old copy we have—++ 'The Preſenters above ſpeak.” — - 


meaning Sly, &c. who were placed in a balcony raiſed at the back of the 
ſtage. After the words Would it were done,” the marginal direction 
is—They fit and mark, MaLowNs. 
What is the meaning of repus'd? or is it a falſe print for a5: 54 ? 
1 YARWHITT: 
7 Grumio's pretenſions to wit have a ſtrong reſemblance to tnoſe of 
Dromio in The Comedy of Errors; and this circumſtance makes it the more 


probable that theſe two plays were written at no great diſtance of time. 


from each other. MAL NE. 
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Gru. My maſter is grown quarrelſome: I ſhould knock 
you firſt, 7 | 
And then I know after who comes by the worſt, 
Pet. Will it not be? 
Faith, firrah, an you'll not Knock, T'Il wring it;$ 
I'll try how you can %, fa, and ſing it. 
He avrings GRUND by the ears, 
Gru. Help, maſters, help? my matter is mad. 
Pet. Now knock when I bid you: fircah ! villain ! 


Enter HokRTrxs1o. 


Thr. How now? what's the matter? — My old friend 
Grumio! and my good friend Petruchio !—How do vou all 
at Verona? | 

Pet. Signior Hortenſio, come you to part the fray ? 

Con tutto il core bene trowvato, may I fav, 
Hor. Alla naſtra caſa bene wenuto, 
Molto honorato frgnor mis Petruchio, 
Riſe, Grumio, rife ; we will compound this quarrel. 
Gru, Nay, tis no matter, what he 'leges in Latin,9--If 


this 


Here ſeems to be a quibble between vin ging at a door, and ringing a 
man's ears. STEEVENS. 

9 j. e. I ſuppoſe, what he alleges in Latin. Petruchio has been juſt 
ſpeaking Italian to Hortenſio, which Grumio miſtakes for the other 
language. STEEVENS. 

1 cannot help ſuſpeRing that we ſhould read— Nay, ts no matter <vhat 
he leges in Latin, if this be not a lawful cauſe fer me to leave bis ſe vice. 
Lk you, fir. — That is, „ Tis no matter what is Jaw, if this be not a 
lawful cauſe,” &c. TyRWHITT. _ 

Tyrwhitt's amendment and explanation of this paſſage is evidently 
right. Mr. Steevens appears to have been a little abſent when he wrote 
kis note on it. He forgot that Italian was Crumio's native language, and 
that therefore he could not poſſibly miſtake it for Latin. M. Mason. 

I am grateful to Mr. M. Me ſon for his hint, which may prove bene- 
ficial to me on ſome future occaſion, though at the preſent moment it will 
not operate ſo forcibly as tv change my opinion. I was well aware that 
Italian was Grumio's native language, but was not, nor am now, certain 
of our author's attention to this circumſtance, becauſe his Italians necet- 
farily ſpeak Englith throughout the play, with the exception of a few col - 
loquial ſentences. So little regard does our author pay to petty proprietics, 
that as often as Signicr, the Italian appellation, does not occur to him, 
er fuit the meaſure of his verſe, he gives us in its room, ** Sir Vincentio, 
and, % Sir Lucentio.“ STELVENS. 6 
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this be not a lawful caſe for me to leave his ſervice, Look 
you, fir, —he bid me knock him, and rap him ſoundly, fir : 
Well, was it fit for a ſervant to uſe his maſter fo ; being per- 
haps, (for aught I ſee,) two and thirty, —a pip out? 
Whom, would to God, | had well knock'd at firſt, 
Then had not Grumio come by the worſt, 
Pet. A ſenſeleſs villain !—-Good Hortenſio, 
bade the raſcal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it, 
Gru, Knock at the gate? - O heavens !— 
Spake you not theſe words plain, —Sirrah, knock me here, 
Rap me here, knock me well, and knock me ſoundly ? 
And come you now with—knocking at the gate? 
Per. Sirrah, be gone, or talk not, I adviſe you. 
Hr. Petruchio, patience ; I am Grumio's pledge: 
Why, this a heavy chance *twixt him and you; 
Your ancient, truſty, pleaſant ſervant Grumio. 
And tell me now, ſweet friend, —what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ! 
Pet. Such wind as ſcatters young men through the world, 
To ſeek their fortunes further than at home, 
Where ſmall experience grows. But, in a few, 
Signior Hortenſio, thus it ſtands with me: — 
Antonio, my father, is deccas d: 
And I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 
Haply to wive, and thrive, as beſt | may: 
Crowns in my purſe 1 have, and goods at home, 
And ſo am come abroad to fee the world, 
Hor. Petruchio, ſhall I then come roundly to thee, 
And with thee to a ſhrewd ill-tavour'd wite ? | 
Thoud'ſt thank me but a little for my counicl ; 
And yet I'll promiſe thee ſhe ſhall be rich, 
And very rich ;—but thou'rt too much my triend, 
And I'll not with thee to her. 
Pet. Signior Hortenſio, 'twixt ſuch friends as we, 
Few words ſuffice : and, therefore, if thou know 


One rich enough to be Petruchio's wife, 
| H 6 (As 


In a few, means the ſame as in ſbert, in fero words, Jou. 


0 — 
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As weaith is burthen of my wooing dance,“) 
Be ſhe as foul as was Florentius' love,“ 
As old as Sybil and as curſt and ſhrewd 

As Socrates' Xantippe, or a worſe, 

Che moves me not, or not removes, at leaſt, 
Aſfection's edge in me; were ſhe as rough 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeas: 
J come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 

Cru. Nay, look you, fir, he tells you flatly what his mind 
is: Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, 
or an apglet-baby ;s or an old trot with ne'er a tooth in her 
head, though ſhe have as many diſeaſes as two and fifty hor- 
ſes :* why, nothing comes amiſs, ſo money comes withal, 

Hor, Petruchio, fince we have ſtepp'd thus far in, 

I will continue that I broach'd in jeſt, 


I can 
3 The burtben of a dance is an expreflion which I have never heard; the 


bart ben of 2wooing bis ſong had been more proper. Joynson. 

+ 1 ſuppoſe this alludes to the ſtory of a Florentine, which is met with 
in the eleventh Book of Thomas Lupton's Tbeuſand Notable Things. 

« 39. A Florentine young gentleman was ſo deceived by the luſtre and 
orientncſs of her jewels, pearls, rings, lawns, ſcarfes, laces, gold ſpangles, 
and other gawdy devices, that he was raviſhed overnight, and was mad till 


the marriage was folemnized. But next morning by li-ht viewing of her 


before ſhe was ſo gorgeouſly trim'd up, ſhe was ſuch a leane, yellow, 
riveled, deformed creature, that he never lay with her, nor lived with her 
afterwards; and would fay that he had married himſelf to a ſtinking houſe 
of office, painted over, and ſet out with fine garments 1 and fo for grief 
conſumed away in melancholy, and at laſt poyſoned himſelf. Geomeſius, 
lib. 3. de Sal. Gen. cap. 22.” FARMER, 

The alluſion is to a ſtory told by Gower in the firſt book De Confeſſione 
Amantis. Florent is the name of a knight who had bound himſelf to marry 
a deformed hag, provided ſhe taught him the ſolution of a riddle on which 
Lis life depended. 


This ſtory might have been borrowed by Gower from an older narrative 
in the Gefta Romanerum. STEEVIXS. 
5 i. e. a diminutive being, not exceeding in ſiae the tag of a point. 
STEEVENS, 
An aglet-baby was a ſmall image or head cut on the tag of a point or lace, 
That ſuch figures dere ſometimes appended to them, Dr. Warburton has 
oved, by a paſſage in Mezeray, the French hiſtorian: —“ portant meme 
les 1 1 [points] dus petites tetes de mor.“ MALONE. 


S 1 ſoſpect this paſſage to be corrupt, though I know not how to reQify ' 


it.— The fifty diſeaſes of a horſe ſeem to have been proverbial. 
3 Maroxz 


/ 
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] can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous 
Bought up, as beſt becomes a gentlewoman : 

Her only fault (and that is faults enough,)? 

Is, —that ſhe is incolerably curſt, 

And ſhrewd ,* and froward ; ſo beyond all meaſure, 
That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold, 

Pet. Hortenſio, peace; thou know'ſt not gold's effect. 

Tell me her father's name, and 'tis enough ; 
For I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack, 

Hor. Her father is Baptiſta Minola, 

An affable and courteous gentleman : 
Her name is, Katharina Minola, 
Renown'd in Padua for her ſcolding tongue. 

Pet. I know her father, though ry — not her; 
And he knew my deceaſed father well ;— 

I will not fleep, Hortenſia, till I fee her; 
And therefore let me be thus bold with you, 
To give you over at this firſt encounter, 
Unleſs you will accompany me thither. 

Gru. I pray you, fir, let him go while the humour laſts. 
O' my word, an ſhe knew him as well as I do, ſhe would think 
ſcolding would do little good upon him : She may, perhaps, 
call him half a ſcore knaves, or ſo: why, that's nothing; an 
he begin once, he'll rail in his rope tricks.“ I'll tell you 
what 


1 
L 


7 And that one is itſelf a hoſt of ſaults. MALON E. 

8 ſpretod,] here means, having the qualities of a brew. The 
je ctive is now uſed only in the ſenſe of acute, intelligent. MALoN E. 

I believe forewd only ſigniſies bitter, ſevere. STEEVENS. 

9 This is obſcure. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads—be!! rail in his rheto- 
rick ; I'll tell you, & c. Rhetorick agrees very well with fgure in the 
ſucceeding part of the ſpeech, yet I am inclined to believe that rope-tricks 
is the true word. JOHNSON. 


In Romeo and Juliet, Shakſpeare uſes ropcry for roguery, and therefore 


certainly wrote rofe-tricks. 


Rofe-tricks we may ſuppoſe to mean tricks of which the contriver would ? 
& ſerve. the rope. STEEVENS. | 7 

Rege- triebs is certainly right. Roery or repe- tricks originally ſignified 
abuſive language, without any determinate idea; ſuch language ay 
parrots are taught to ſpeak, MALONE, 


| 
| 
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what, ſir —an ſhe ſtand him: but a little, he will throw 2 
figure in her face, and ſo disfigure her with it, that ſhe ſhall 
have no more eyes to ſee withal than a cat: You know him 
not, fir, | 
Hor. Tarry, Petruchio, I muſt go with thee ; 
For in Baptiſta's keep 4 my treaſure is: 
He hath the jewel of wy life in hold, 
His youngeſt daughter, beautiful Bianca; 
And her witholis from me, and other more 
Suitors to her, and rivals in my love: 
Suppoſing it a thing impoſſible, 
(For thoſe deſects I have before rehears'd,) 
That ever Katharina will be woo'd, 
Therefore this order hath Baptiſta ta'en ;5— 
'That none ſhall have acceſs unto Bianca, 
Jill Katharine the curſt have got a huſband, 
Cru. Katharine the curſt ! 
A title for a maid, of all titles the worſt. 
Hor. Now ſhall my friend Petruchio do me grace; 
And offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
To old Baptiſta as a ſchool-maſter 
Well ſeen in muſick,® to inſtruct Bianca: 
That ſo I may by this device, at leaſt, 
Have leave and leiſure to make love to her, 
And, unſuſpected, court her by herſelf. 


Euter GRENMIO: with him LV CENTIO diſguiſed, xi books 
under his arm, 


Gru, Here's no knavery ! See; to beguile the old folks, 
how the young folks lay their heads together ! Maſter, maiter, 
look about „ou: Who goes there? ha! = 

are 


* 


2 1. e. withſtand, reſiſt him. STEEVENS. 

3 The humour of this paſſage I do not underſtand, This animal is 
remarkable for the keennefs of its fight. SrEEKVENS. 

It may racan, that he ſhall ſwell up her eyes with blows, till ſhe ſhall 
ſeem to peep with a contracted pupil, like a cat in the light, Jonson. 

+ Keep is cuſtody, The ſtrongeſt part of an ancient caſtle was called 
the leep. STELVENS. 

To take order is to tate meaſures, STEEVENS. 

© Seen is verſed, practiſed, STEEVENS» 
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Hor. Peace, Grumio ; tis the rival of my love ;— 
Petruchio, ſtand by a while. 
Gru. A proper ſtripling, and an amorous! [They retire, 
Gre. O, very well; I have perus'd the note. 
Hark you, fir; I'll have them very fairly bound ; 
All books of love, ſee that at any hand; 
And ſee you read no other lectures to her: 
You underſtand me: Over and beſide 
Signior Baptiſta's liberality, | 
I'll mend it with a largefſs :—Take your papers too, 
And let me have them very well perfum'd; 
For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf, 
To whom they go. What will you read to her ? 
Luc. Whate'er I read to her, I'll plead for you, 
As for my patron, (ſtand you ſo aſſur d,) 
As firmly as yourſelf were ſtill in place: 
Yea, and (perhaps) with more ſucceſsful words 
Than you, unleſs you were a ſcholar, fir. ' 
Gre, O this learning! what a thing it is! 
Gru. O this woodcock ! what an aſs it is! 
Pet, Peace, ſirrah. 
Flor. Grumio, mum !—God ſave you, ſignior Gremio! 
Gre, And you're well met, ſignior Hortenſio. 'Trow 
you, 
Whither I am going ?—To Baptiſta Minola, 
I promis'd to enquire carefully 
About a ſchoolmaſter for fair Bianca: 
And, by good fortune, I have lighted well 
On this young man ; for learning, and behaviour, 
Fit for her turn ; well read in poetry, 
And other books, - good ones, I warrant you. 
Hor. Tis well: and I have met a gentleman, 
Hath promis'd me to help me to another, 
A fine muſician to inſtruct our miſtreſs ; 
So ſhall I no whit be behind in duty 
To fair Bianca, ſo belov'd of me. 
Gre, Beloy'd of me,—and that my deeds ſhall prove. 
Gru, And that his bags ſhall prove, [ A/ides 


Hor, 


139 


7 , e. at all events. STEEVENS, 
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Hor, Gremio, 'tis now no time to vent our love: 
Liften to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, 
I'II tell you news indifferent good for either. 
Here is a gentleman, whom by chance I met, 
Upon agreement from us to his liking, 
Will undertake to woo curſt Katharine ; 
Yea, and to marry her, if her dowry pleaſe. 
Gre. So ſaid, fo done, is well ;— 
Hortenſio, have you told him all her faults ? 
Pet. I know, ſhe is an irkſome brawling ſcold ; 
If that be all, maſters, I hear no harm. 
Gre. No, ſay'ſt me fo, friend? What country man? 
Pet. Born in Verona, old Antonio's ſon : 
My father dead, my fortune lives for me; 
And I do hope good dais, and long, to fee, 
Gre. O, fir, ſuch a life, with ſuch a wife, were ſtrange : 
But, if you have a ſtomach, to't o'God's name; 
You ſhall have me aſſiſting you in all. 
But will you woo this wild cat? 
Pet. Will I live? 
Cru. Will he woo her? ay, or I'll hang her, [ Aides. 
Pet. Why came I hither, but to that intent? 
Think you, a little din can daunt mine ears? 


Have I not in my time heard ions roar ? 


Have I not heard the ſea, puff d up. with winds, 

Rage |'k+ an angry boar, chafed with ſweat ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? * 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud 'larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets” clang ? *. 

And do you tell me of a-woman's tongue; 1 
| at 


Probably the word clang is here uſed adjectively; as in the Paradife 
Lt, B. XI. v. 834, and not as a verb: | 
— 80 an iſland ſalt and bare, 
« The haunt of ſeals, and orcs, and ſea- mews clang.“ 
T. WARTON. 
I believe Mr. Warton is miſtaken. Clang, as a ſubſtantive, is uſed in 

The Noble Gentleman of Beapmont and Fletcher : 

„I hear the clang of trumpets in this houſe,” 
The Trumpet's clang is certainly the clang of trumpets, and not an epithet 


 Trftowed on thoſe inſtruments. STELVENS. 
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That gives not half ſo great a blow to the car,? 
As will a cheſnut in a farmer's fire ? 
1uſh! tuſh! fear boys with bugs. 
Gru. For he fears none. 


Jide. 
Gre, Hortenſio, hark! 6 


This gentleman is happily arriv'd, 

My mind preſumes, for his own good, and yours. 
Thr. I promis'd, we would be contributots, 

Ard bear his charge of wooing, whatſoe'er. 
Gre. And ſo we will; provided, that he win her. | 
Cm. I would, I were as ſure of a good dinner. Aide. 


Enter TR AN IO, bravely afparcll'd; and BioxDtLLo, 


Tra. Gentlemen, God fave you ! If I may be bold, 
Tell me, I beſeech you, which is the readieſt way 
To the houſe of ſignior Baptiſta Minola ? 
Gre, He that has the two fair 1 =—is't [ {ſide to 
Tranto.] he you mean?; 
Tra. Even he. Biondello ! 
Gre. Hark you, fir ; You mean not her to 
Tra, Perhaps, him and her, fir ; What have you to do? 
Pet. Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray. 
Tra, I love no chiders, fir ;—Biondello, let's aw ay. 
Luc. Well begun, Tranio. [Alide. 
Har. 


9 The old copy reads-=to tear, Sr PIV. 

1 his aukward phraſe could never come iron Shakfſpeare, He wrote, 
without gueſtion, 

great a blow to th' em, WARBURTON. 

2.1, e With bug-bears. STEEVENS. 

3 In the eld copy, this ſpeech is given to Biandello. ST TEENS. 

It ihou'd rather be given to Gremio; to whom, with the others, Tranie 
has addieficd himſelf. The following paſſages might be written thus: 

Tra. Ewen be. Bicndells ! 
Gre. Hark you, fir ; you mean not her too. TyRrRwHITT. 

T think the old copy, both here and in the preceding ſpeech is right, 
Riondello adds to what his maſter had ſaid, the words“ He that has the 
two fair daughters,“ to aſcertain more preciſely the perſon for whom be 
ad enquired and then addreties Tramuz „ is't he you mean?” 

MVAALON#» 

I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt's regulation. STzz-ENS, 
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Hor. Sir, a word ere you go ;— 
Are you a ſuitor to the maid you talk of, yea, or no ? 
Tra. An if I be, fir, is it any offence ? 
Gre, No; if, without more words, you will get you hence, 
Tra. Why, fir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as frec 
For me, as for you ? 
Gre. But ſo is not ſhe, 
Tra, For what reaſon, I beſeech you? 
re. For this reaſon, if you'll know, 
That ſhe's the choice love of ſignior Gremio. 
Hor. That ſhe's the choſen of ſignior Hortenſio. 
Tra, Softly, my maſters! if you be gentlemen, 
Do me this 112ht,—hear me with patience, 
Baptiſta is a noble gentleman, 
To whom my father is not all unknown; 
And, were his daughter fairer than ſhe is, 
She may more ſuitors have, and me for one, 
Fair Leda's daughter had a thouſand wooers 
Then well one more may fair Bianca have: 
And fo ſhe ſhall; Lucentio thall make one, 
Though Paris came, in hope to ſpeed alone. 
Cre. What! this gentleman will out-talk us all. 
Luc. Sir, give him head ; I know, he'll prove a jade, 
Pet. Hortenfio, to what end are all theſe words? 
Hor. Sir, let me be fo bold as to aſk you, 
Did you vet ever ſee Baptiſta's daughter? 
Tra, No, ſir ; but hear J do, that he hath two; 
The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, 
As is the other for beauteous modeſty, 
Per, Sir, fir, the firſt's for me; let her go by. 
Gre. Yea, leave that labour to great Hercules; 
And let it be more than Alcides' twelve, 
Pet. Sir, underitand you this of me, infooth ;— 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors ; 
And will not promiſe her to any man, 
Until the elder fiſter firſt be wed : 
The younger then is free, and not before. 
Tra, If it be ſo, fir, that vou are the mar 
Muſt ſtead us all, and me among the reft ; 
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An it you break the ice, and do this feat ,— 
Achieve the elder, ſet the younger free 
For our acceſs, —whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
Will not ſo graceleſs be, to be ingrate, 
For. Sir, you ſay well, and well you do conceive ; 
And ſince you do profeſs to be a ſuitor, 
You mult, as we do, gratify this gentleman, 
To whom we all reſt generally beholden, 
Tr, Sir, I ſhall not be flack :; in ſign whereof, 
Pleaſe ye we may contrive this afternoon, +4 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs' health; 
And do as adverſaries do in law,— 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends, 
Cru. Pian. O excellent motion! Fellows, let's begone. “ 
Hor. The motion's good indeed, and be it ſo 
Votruchio, I mall be your ber went, [ Exennt, 


— _ 
- 


ACT H.. SCENE: I. 
T he ſame, A Rom in Baptiſta's Ione, 


Enter KATHARINA and BIANCA, 


Biau. Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſelf,” 
To make a bondmaid and a ſlave of me; 


That 
4 Pleaſe ye wwe may contrive this afterneon.] Mr. Theobald aſks what 
they were ts contrive ? and then ſays, a f I corruption es the place 
and Io alters it to con ive; in which he is followed as he pretty conſtantly 
is, when wrong, by the Oxford editor. But the common reading is 
right, and the critic was only ignorant of the meaning of it. Cent ive does 
not ſignify here to project but to ſpent, and wwear outs WARBURTON. 
Contrive, J ſuppoſe, is from cortero, So, in the Hecyra of Terence. 
«© Totum hunc contrivi diem.“ STEEVENS, 
5 By adwerſaries in /aww, I believe, our author means not ſuitors, but 
barriſters, who, however warm in their oppoſition to each other in the 
counts of law, live in greater harmony and friendſhip in private, than per- 
haps thoſe of any other of the liberal profeſſions. Their clients ſeldom 
„% vat and drink with their adverſaries as friends“ MATLONE. 
6 Fel/ow05 means fellorw-ſervants. Grumio and Biondello addreſs each 
ther, and alſo the diſguiſed Lucentio. MALONE. 
Do not act in a manner unbecoming a woman and a ſiſter. 
5 MaAroNE. 
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That I diſdain : but for theſe other gawds,%— 
Unbind my hands, I'll pull them off myſelt, 
Yea, all my raiment, to my petticoar ; 
Or, what you will command me, will I do, 
So well J know my duty to my elders, 
Kath. Of all thy ſuitors, here I charge thee, tell 
Whom thou lov'ſt bet : ſee thou diſſemble not. 
Biau. Believe me, ſiſter, of all the men alive, 
I never vet beheld that ſpecial face 
Which I could fancy more than any other. 
Kath. Minion, thou liefl ; Is't not Hortenſio? 
Bian, If you affect him, ſiſter, here I ſwear, 
I'll plead for you my ſelf, but you ſhall have him. 
Kath, O then, belike, you fancy riches more; 
You will have Gremio to keep you fair.“ 
Bian. Is it for him you do envy me fo ? 
Nay, then you jeſt ; and now I well perceive, 
You have but jeſted with me all this while: 
I pr'ythee, ſiſter Kate, untie my hands. 


cath, If that be jeſt, then all the relt was ſo. [S!rikes ber, 


Enter Bar TISTA. 


Bap. Why, how now, dame! whence grows this inſo- 
lence ? 


Bianca, ſtand aſide; — poor girl! ſhe weeps ;— 
Go ply thy needle ; meddle not with her.— 
For ſhame, thou hilding * of a deviliſh ſpirit, 
Why doſt thou wrong her that did ne'er wrong thee ? 
When did ſhe croſs thee with a bitter word? 
Kath, Her ſilence flouts me, and I'll be reveng'd. 


[ Flies after BLANCA, 
Bap. 


8 The old copy reads t beſe other goods, STEEVENS. 

This is ſo trifling and une xpreſſive a word, that I am ſatisfied our author 
wrote pawds, (i, e. toys, triſling ornaments 3) a term that he trequently 
uſes and ſeems fond of. TuROREATD. 

I viſch to read to keep you fine, But either word may ſerve, 

Jounsor, 
212 The word hildirg or hinderlixg, is a ow zbreteb; it is applied te 
Eathatine for the cearſenefs of her behaviour. Jon x 50x» 
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Baß. What, in my ſight ?—Bianca, get thee in. 
| Exit Bilaxca, 

Kath, Will you not ſuſfer me? Nay, now I ſee, 

She is your treaſure, ſhe mult havea huſband ; 

] muſt dance bare-foot on her wedding-day, 

And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell.3 

Talk not to me; I will go fit and weep, 

Till I can find occaſion of revenge. [Exit KATHARINA. 
Baß. Was ever gentleman thus griev'd as I? 

But who comes here ! 


Enter GREM1O, with LuCENTIo in the habit of a mean mau; 
PETRUCH1O, with HoR TENS10 as @ mwfician ; and TRA. 
N10, with BIONDELLo bearing à lute aud bockt. 


Gre. Good-morrow, neighbour Baptiſta. 
Bap. Good-morrow, neighbour Gremio : God fave you, 
gentlemen ! 
Pet. And you, good fir! Pray, have you not a daughter 
Call'd Katharina, fair, and virtuous ? 
Bap. I have a daughter, fir, call'd Katharina, 
Gre. You are too blunt, go to it orderly, 
Pe. You wrong me, fignior Gremio ; give me leave.— 
Jam a gentleman of Verona, fir, ' 
That, — hearing of her beauty, and her wit, 
Her affability, and baſhful modeſty, 
Her wondrous qualities, and mild behaviour,—. 
Am bold to ſhow myſelt a forward gueſt 
Within your houſe, to make mine eye the witneſs 
Of that report which I ſo oft have heard. 
And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 
I do preſent you with a man of mine, 


[ Preſenting HokTENs10, 
Cunning 


3 G& To lead apes” was in our author's time, as at preſent, one of the 
employments of a bear-herd, who often carries about one of thoſe animals 
along with his bear: but I know not how this phraſe came to be applied 
to old maids. We meet with it again in Mach ado about Nothing ; 
«© Therefore (ſays Beatrice,) I will even take ſix-pence in earneſt of the 
brar-berd, and lead his apes to hell.” MALON E. 

That women who refuſed to bear childten, ſhould, after death, be con- 
Je mned to the care of apes in leading-ftrings, might have been conſidered 
45 ict of poſthumous retribution, STEEVENS» 
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Cunning in muſick, and the mathematicks, 
To inſtru her fully in thoſe ſciences, 
Whereof, I know, ſhe is not ignorant: 
Accept of him, or elſe you do me wrong ; 
His name 1s Licio, born in Mantua, 

Bap. You're welcome, fir ; and he, for your good ſake ; 
But for my daughter Katharine,—this I know, | 
She is not for your turn, the more my grief, | 

Pet. I ſce, you do not mean to part with her; | 
Or elſe you like not of my company. | 

Bap. Miſtake me not, I ſpeak but as I find. 

Whence are you, fir ? what may I call your name? 
Pet. Petruchio is my name; Antonio's ſon, 

A man well known throughout all Italy, 
Bap. I know him well: you are welcome for his ſake, 
Gre. Saving your tale, Petruchio, I pray, 

Let us, that are poor petitioners, ſpeak too: 

Baccare ! you are marvellous forward.“ 

Pet. O, pardon me, ſignior Gremio; I would fain be 

doing. 

Gre. I doubt it not, fir; but you will curſe your woo- 

ing. 
Neighbour, this is a gift 2 very grateful, I am ſure of it. To 
expreſs the like kindneſs myſelf, that have been more kindly 
beholden 


9 We muſt read, Baccalare; by which the Italians mean, thou arrogant, 
preſumptuous man! the word is uſed ſcornfully upon any one that would 
aſſume a port of grandeur. WAR BURTON. 

The word is neither wrong nor Italian: it was an old proverbial one, 
uſed by John Heywood z who hath made, what he pleaſes to call, Eprgrams 
upon it. Take two of them, ſuch as they are: | 

& Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow, 
Went that fow backe at that bidding, trow you?“ 


c Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow: ſe, 

66 Mortimer's ſow ſpeaketh as good Latin as he.“ 
Howel takes this from Heywood, in his 0/d Saws and Adages: and Phi! 
pot introduces it into the proverbs collected by Camden, FAarmER, 


2 The old copy gives the paſſage as follows: 

I doubt it not, fire But you will curſe 

Nur wworing neighbors : this is a fitifim, STEEVENS. 
This nonſenſe may be rectiſied by only pointing it thus: I doubt it en, 
fir, but you vill curge your wooing. Neighbour, this is a gifts &c. addreſſing 
Himſelf to Baptiſta, WARBURTON, 
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beholden to you than any, I freely give unto you this young 
ſcholar, | Preſenting a that hath heen long ſtu- 
dying at Rheims ; as cunning in Greek, Latin, and other lan- 

uages, as the other in muſick and mathematicks : his name 
is Cambio ; pray, accept his ſervice, 

Rap. A thouſand thanks, ſignior Gremio : welcome, good 
Cambio.—But, gentle fir, [Te IRANIO.] methinks, you 
walk like a ſtranger; May I be ſo bold to know the cauſe of 
your coming ? 

Tra. Pardon me, ſir, the boldneſs is mine own; 

That, being a ſtranger in this city here, 

Do make myſelf a ſuitor to your daughter, 
Tinto Bianca, fair, and virtuous. 

Nor 1s your firm reſolve unknown to me, 

In the preferment of the eldeſt fiſter : 

This liberty is all that I requeſt, — 

That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 

I may have welcome 'mongtt the reſt that woo, 
And free acceſs and favour as the reſt, 

And, toward the education of your daughters, 
I here beſtow a ſimple inſtrument, 

And this ſmall packet of Greek and Latin books : 4 
If you accept them, then their worth is great. 

Bap. Lagentio is your name? 5 of whence, I pray? 

2 


Our modern editors had been long content with the follows 

ing ſophiſticated reading; —— free leave give to thif ysung ſcholar, : 
STEEVENS. 

This is an injudicious correction of the firſt folio, which reads—free!y 

give unte this young ſcholar. We ſhould read, I believe 
I freely give unto you this young ſcbolar, 
That hath been long ſtudying at Rheims; as cunning 
IJ: Greek, &c. '} YRWHITT. 

4 In Queen Elizabeth's time the young ladies of quality were uſually 
inſtructed in the learned languages, if any pains were beſtowed on their 
minds at all. Lady Jane Grey and her ſiſters, Queen Elizabeth, &c. are 
trite inſtances. PxrRCY.. 

5 How ſhould Paptiita know this? Perhaps a line is loſt, or perhaps 
our author was negligent. Mr. Theobald ſuppoſes they converſe privately, 
and that thus the name is learned; but then the action muſt ſtand ſtill; 
for there is no ſpecch interpoſed between that of Tranio and this of Bape 
ta. Another editor imagines that Lucentio's name was written on the 
Picket of books, MALoN R. 
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Tra, Of Piſa, fir ; ſon to Vincentio. 

Bap. A mighty man of Piſa ; by report 
I know him well: * you are very welcome, fir, —- 
Take you [To Hon.] the lute, and you [To Luc.| the 
y ſet - books, . 

ou ſhall go ſee your pupils preſently, 
CEE 

Enter a Servant, 


Sirrah, lead 
Theſe gentlemen to my daughters; and tell them both, 
Theſe are their tutors ; bid them uſe them well. 
[ Exit Servant, avich HokTExNSto, LucrwT1o, 
ard BIONDELLO. 

We will go walk alittle in the orchard, 
And then to dinner : You are paſling welcome, 
And ſo I pray you all to think yourſelves. 

Pet. Signior Baptiſta, my buſineſs aſketh haſte, 
And every day I cannot come to woo,” 
You knew my father well; and in him, me, 
Left ſolely heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which I have better'd rather than decreas'd : 
Then tell me, —if I get your daughter's love, 
What dowry ſhall I have with her to wife? 

Bap. After my death, the one half of my lands: 
And, in poſleihon, twenty thouſand crowns, 


Pet. 


6 I kneww him well :] It appears in a ſubſequent part of this play, that 
Baptiſta was not pe ſonally acquainted with Vincentio. The pedant in- 
deed talks of Vincentio and Baptiſta having lodged together twenty years 
before at an inn in Genoa; but this appears to have been a fiction for the 
ronce; for when the pretended Vincentio is introduced, Baptiſta exprefles 
no ſurpriſe at his not being the ſame man with whom he had formerly 
been acquainted; and, when the real Vincentio appears, he ſuppoſes him 
an impoſtor. The words therefore, I knoxv bim well, muſt mean, « I 
know well who he is.“ Baptiſta uſes the ſame words before, ſpeaking of 
Petruchio's father: „I know him well; you are welcome for his fake”? 
here they muſt have the ſame meaning; viz. I 4now vhs be was ; for 
Petruchio's father is ſuppoſed to have died before the commencement of 
this play. MALON E. 


7 This is the burthen of part of an old ballad entitled The Ingenia:'s 
Fraggadocio: 
« And I cannot come every day to woo,” ST ITVTNS. 
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Pet, And, for that dowry, I'll :ffure her of 
Her widowhood,—be it that ſhe ſurvive me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatfoerer ; 
Let ſpecialties be therefore drawn between us, 
That covenants may be kept on either hand. 

Bap. Ay, when the ſpecial thing is well obtain'd, 
This is, —her love; for that is all in all. 

Pet, Why, that is nothing; for | tel! yoo, e 
I am as peremptory as ſhe proud mine. ; 
And where two raging fires meet together, 
hey do conſume the thing that fee.is the: 
Though little fire grows great with little wits: , 
Yet extreme guſts will blow out fire and all: 
So] to her, and fo ſhe yields to me; 
For I am rough, and woo not like a babe, 

Bap. Well may' thou woo, and happy be thy ſp. 
But be thou arm'd for ſome unhappy words. 

Per, Ay, to the proof; as mountains are for wind: 
That ſhake not, though they blow perpetually, 


* 


Ne enter HoRrENSIO, with his head broken, 


Bab. How now, my friend ? why doſt thou look ſo 
Liar. For fear, I promiſe you, if L look pale. 
Bap. What, will my daughter prove a good muſician 
Ir. I think, ſhell ſooner prove a ſoldier ; 

Iron may hold with her, but never Jutes, 
Bap. Why, then thou canſt not break her to the lute ? 
Flor. Why, no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me. 

J did but tell her, ſhe miſtook her frets,® 

And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering ; 

When, with a moſt impatient deviliſh ſpirit, 

Frets, call you theſe? quoth ſhe: J fume with them : 

And, with that word, the truck me on the head, 

And through the inſtrument my pate made way; 

And there I ſtood amazed for a while, 

As on a pullory, locking through the late : 


A tret is that ſtop of a muſical inftrament wiiich cauſes 6: reger 
ine vibration of the ſtring. JOKN30Ns 


Ver, III I WMle 4 
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While ſhe did call me, —raſcal fiddler, 
And —twangling Jack; 9 with twenty ſuch vile terms, 
As ſhe had ſtudied to miſuſe me fo. 

Pes. Now, by the world, it is a luſty wench ; 
J love her ten times more than e'er I did: 
O, how I long to have ſome chat with her! 

Bap. Well, go with me, and be not ſo diſcomfited : 
Proceed in practice with my younger daughter; 
She's apt to learn, and thankful for good turns.— 
Signior Petruchio, will you go with us; 
Cr ſhail I ſend my daughter Kate to you ? 

Pet, I pray you do; I will attend her here, — 

{ Exeunt Bar rTIs TA, Gremio, TRANIO, ord 
HoRTENSIO, 

And woo her with ſome ſpirit when ſhe comes. 
Say, that ſhe rail; Why, then I'll tell her plain, 
She ſings as ſweetly as a nightingale : 
Say, that ſhe frown ; I'll ſay, ſhe looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew : 
Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word ; 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And ſay - ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence : 
If ſhe do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 
As though ſhe bid me ſtay by her a week; 
If ſhe deny to wed, I'll crave the day 
When I ſhall aſk the banns, and when be married: 
But here ſhe comes ; and now, Petruchio, ſpeak, 


Enter KATHARINA. 


Good morrow, Kate; for that's your name, I hear, | 
Kate, Well have you heard, but ſomething hard of hear. 
ing ; 
They call me Katharine, that do talk of me. 
Pet. You lie, in faith; for you are call'd plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and ſometimes Kate the curſt; 
| But 
9 To tangle is a provincial expreſſion, and ſigniſies to Alouriſh caprici- 
ouſly on an inſtrument, as performers often do after having tuned it, 
previous to their beginning a regular compoſition. HENLEY. 
T wangling Jack is, mean, paltry lunatiſt. MALONE. 


I do not ſee with Mr. Malone, that rxwargling Fack means ** paltry 
lunatift,” though it may e paltry muſician,” Dou ex. 
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But Kate, the prettieſt Kate in Chriſtendom, 
1 Kate of Kate-Hall, my ſuper-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all cates: and therefore, Kate, 

Take this of me, Kate of my conſolation;— 

Hearing thy mildneſs prais'd in every town, 

'Thy virtues ſpoke of, and thy beauty ſounded, 

( Yet not ſo deeply as to thee belongs,) 

Myſelf am mov'd to woo thee for my wife. 

Kath, Mov'd ! in good time: let him that mov'd yon 
hither, 
Remove you hence: I knew you at the firſt, 
You were a moveable, 


; Pet. Why, what's a moveable ? 
ti Kath, A joint-ſtoo],? 
1 Pet. Thou haſt hit it: come, ſit on me. 


Kath. Aſſes are made to bear, and ſo are you, 
Pet, Women are made to bear, and fo are you, 
Kath, No ſuch jade, fir,* as you, if me you mean, 
Pet. Alas, good Kate! I will not burthen thee :; 
| For, knowing thee to be but young and light, — 
Kath, Too light for ſuch a ſwain as you to catch; 
p And yet as heavy as my weight ſhould be, 
| Pet, Should be? ſhould buz. 
Kath. Well ta'en, and like a buzzard. 
Pet. O, ſlow-wing'd turtle! thall a buzzard take thee ? 
Kath, Ay,tora turtle; as he takes a buzzard,4 
Pet, Come, come, you waſp ; i'faith, you are too angry. 
Kath, If Ibe waſpiſh, beſt beware my ſting. 
Pet, My remedy is then, to pluck it out. 
Kath, Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 


I 2 Pet, 


2 This is a proverbial expreſſion 2 
6 Cry you mercy, I took you for a join'd ſtool.“ 
STEEVENS, 
3 Perhaps we ſhould read—no ſuch jack. However there is authority 
for Ja ſe in a male ſenſe. So, in S/iman and Perſeda, Piſten ſays of Baſi- 
2 4%, '* He juſt like a kuigb: ! He'll guſt like a jade. FARMER. 
2 + Perhaps we may read better 
1 Ar, for a turtle, aud be takes a buzzard. 
| That is, he may take me for a turtle, and he ſhall find me a bacot. 
JounsoN, 
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Pet. Who knows not where a waſp doth wear his ſting ? 
In his tail. 
Kath. In his tongue. 
Pet. Whoſe tongue? 
Koth, Yours, if you talk of tails; and ſo farewell. 
Pet. What, with my tongue in your tail? nay, come 
again, 
Good Kate; I am a gentleman, 
Kath, That I'll try. 
[ Str iling him, 
Pet, I ſwear T'll cuff you, if you ſtrike again. 
Kath, So may you loſe your arms: 
If you ſtrike me, you are no gentleman ; 
And if no gentleman, why, then no arms, 
Pet, A herald, Kate? O, put me in thy books. 
Kath, What is your creſt ? a coxcomb ? 
Pet, A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 

Kath. No cock of mine, you crow too like a craven.s 
Pet, Nay, come, Kate, come; you muſt not look ſo four, 
Kath, It is my faſhion, when I ſee a crab. 

Pet, Why, here's no crab; and therefore look not four, 
Kath, There 1s, there 1s, 
Pet, Then thow it me. 


cath, Had I a glaſs, I would, 
Pet. What, you mean my face? 
Kath. Well aim'd of ſuch a young one, 


Pet, Now, by ſaint George, [ am too young for you. 
Kath. Yetyou ate wither'd, 
Pet. Tis with cares, 
Kath, I care not. 
Pet. Nay, hear you, Kate: in ſooth, you 'ſcape not fo, 
Kath, I chafe you, if I tarry ; let me go. 
Per, No, not a whit; I find you paſting gentle. 

Twas told me, you were rough, and coy, and ſullen, 

And now I find report a very liar ; 1 

or 


5 Acraven is a degenerate, diſpirited cock, ST ETV ENS. 

Craven was a term alſo applied to thoſe who in appeals of battle became 
recreant, and by pronouncing this word, called for quarter from their 
opponents: the conſequence of which was, that they tor ever after were 
deemed infamous. REEv. 


— 


„ 


* 
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For thou art pleaſant, gameſome, paſſing courteous ; 
But flow in ſpeech, yet {weet as ſpring- time flowers: 
Thou cant not frown, thou canſt not look aſkance, 
Nor bite rhe lip, as angry wenches will ; 
Nor haſt thou pleaſure to be croſs in talk ; 
But thou with mildneſs eatertain't thy wooers, 
P With gentle conference, ſoft and aTaile. 
Why does the worid report, that Kate do l:mp ? 
O ſlanderous world! Kate, like the hazle-twig, 
Is ſtraight, and flender; and as brown in hue 
; As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. 
O, let me ſce thee walk: thou doit not halt. 
Kath, Go, fool, and whom thou keep'it command.“ 
Pet, Did ever Dian fo hen a grove, 
As Kate this chamber with her princcly gait ? 
O, be thou Dian, and let her be Kate; 
| And then let Kate be chaſte, and Dien ſportful ! 
Kath. Where did you ſtudy ali this goodly ſbeech? 
Pet, It is extempore, from my mother-wit, 
Kath. A witty mother! witleſs clie her ſon. 
Pet. Am I not wiſe ? 


' Kath, Yes; keep you warm. 
Pet. Marry, ſo I mean, ſwcet Katharine, ia thy bed: 


And therefore, ſetting all this chat aſide, 
Thus in plain terms: Your father hath conſented 
That you ſhall be my wife; your dowry *greed on; | 
And, will you, nill yon, I will marry you, | 
Now, Kate, I am a huſband for your turn; | 
For, by this light, whereby I ſee thy beauty, 
(Thy beauty, that doth make me like thee well,) | 
Thou muſt be married to no man but me; | 
For I am he am born to tame you, Kate; 
And bring you from a wild Cat to a Kate 
Conformable, as other houſhold Kates, 
Here comes your father ; never make denial, 
; I muſt and will have Katharine to my wife. 


I 3 Re-enter 


© This is exactly the N«77dui 2» Axt race: of Theoctitus, Eid. xv. 


Ve 90. and yet I would not be poſitive that Shakſpeare had ever read ever 
a tranſlation of Theocritus, TvawelrrT, 
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Re-entcr BArTISsTA, GREMIO, and TRANIO, 


Bap. Now, 
Signior Petruchio ; How ſpeed you with 
My daughter ? 
Pet. How but well, fir ? how but well ? 
It were impoſſible, I ſhould ſpeed amiſs, 
ap. Why, how now, daughter Katharine? in your 
dumps ? 
Kath, Call you me, daughter? now, I promiſe you, 
You have ſhow'd a tender fatherly regard, 
'Towiſh me wed to one half lunatick ; 
A mad-cap ruffian, and a ſwearing Jack, 
That thinks with oaths to face the matter out, 
Pea, Father, 'tis thus, yourſelf and all the world, 
That talk'd of her, have talk'd amiſs of her; 
If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy: 
For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt as the dove; 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn ; 
For patience {ke will prove a ſecond Grifſel ;7 
And Roman Lucrece for her chaſtity : 
And to conclude,—we have 'greed ſo well together, 
That upon ſunday is the wedding: day. 
Kath. I'll ſee thee hang'd on lendey firſt, 
Gre. Hark, Petruchio! 
firſt, 
Tra. Is this your ſpeeding ? nay, then, good night our 
bart! 
Pet. W pation, gentlemen; I chooſe her for myſelf; 
If ſhe and I be pleas'd, what's that to you: 
*'Tis bargain'd 'twixt us twain, being alone, 
That ſhe ſhall ſtill be curſt in company, 
I tell you, tis incredible to believe 
How much ſhe loves me. O, the kindeſt Kate !— 


She hung about my neck; and kiſs on kiſs . 
by She 


7 There is a play at Stationers* Hall, May 28, 1599, called “ The plaie 
of Patient Criſſel. Bocaccio was the firſt known writer of the ſtory, and 
Chaucer copied it in his Clerke of Oxenforde's Tale, STEEVENS» 


The ſtory of Griſel is older than Bocaccio, and is to be found among the 


compoſitions of the French Fabliers. Dou c. 


ſhe ſays, ſhe'll fee thee hang d 
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She vied ſo faſt,s proteſting oath on oath, 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. 
O, you are novices! 'tis a world to ſee," 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch * can make the curſteit ſhrew, -— 
Give me thy hand, Kate, I will unto Venice, 
To buy apparel gainſt the wedding-day ;-— 
Provide the feaſt, father, and bid the gucits; 
Iwill be ſure, my Katharine {hal} be has. 
Bap. J know not what to ſay : but give me your hands; 
God ſend you joy, Petruchio! 'tis a match. 
Gre. Tra. Amen, ſay we; we will be witneſſes. 
Pet. Father, and wife, and gentlemen, a-icu ; 
I will to Venice, ſunday comes apace : -—— 
We will have rings, and things, and fine array; 
And kiſs me, Kate, we will be married oftund,;, 
[ Exennt PETRUCHIO «2d KATHARINE, ve rally. 
Gre, Was ever match clap'd up io ſuddenly ? | 
Bap. Faich, geutiemen, now | play a merchant's part, 
And venture madly on a deſperate :mart, 
Tra, 'was a commodity lay fretting by you: 
"Twill bring you gain, or periſh on the ſeas, 
Bap. The gain I ſeek 16—quiet in the match. 
Gre, No doubt, but he hath got a quiet catch. 
But now, Baptiſta, to your younger daughter; — 
Now is the day we long have looked for; 
I am your neighbour, and was ſvitor ſirſt. 


1 + Tra, 


He and revye were terms at cards, now ſuperſ:ded by the more 
modern word, vrag. Our author has in another place, * time rewys us, 
which has been more unneceſlarily altered. The words were frequently 
uſed in a ſenſe ſomewhat remote from their original one. In the famous 
trial of the ſeven biſhops, the chief juſtice ſays, „We muſt not permit 
vying and revying upon one another.“ FARMER, 

It appears trom a paſſage in Green's Tu Rucge, that to vie was one of 
the terms uſed at the game of Gee vie it. I'Il none of it; 
44 nor I.“ STEEVENS. 

Vie and Rewie were terms at Primero, the faſhionable game in our 
author's time. MaLoxs. 

. i. e. it is wonderful to ſee. This expreſſion is often met with 
in old hiſtorians as well as dramatic writers. STEEVENS, 

2 1, e. a timorous daſtardly creature, STEEVE NS, 


% 
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Tra. And I am one, that love Bianca more 
Than words can witneſs, or your thoughts can gueſs. 
Gre. Youngling ! thou canſt not love ſo dear as I, 
Tra, Grey-beard : thy love doth freeze. | 
Gre. But thine doth fry. 
Skipper, ſtand back ; *tis age, that nouriſheth, 
Tra, But youth, in ladies' eyes that flouriſheth, 
Pap. Content you, gentlemen ; I'll compound this ſtriſe: 
is deeds, muſt win the prize; and he, of both, 
"That can affure my daughter greateſt dower, 
Shall have Eianca's love. 
Say, ſignior Gremio, what can you aſſure her? 
Gre. Firſt, as you know, my houſe within the city 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold; 
Baſons, and ewers, to lave her dainty hands; 
My hangin;.s all of Ty rian tapeſtry : 
In ivory coitcrs I have ſtuff'd my crowns ; 
In cypiels cheſts my arras, counterpoints,3 
Coſtly apparel, tents, and canopies, 4 
Fine linen, Terky cuſticns boſs'd with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needle-work, 


Pewtcr 


3 Theſe coverings for beds are at preſent called counte- ares ; but either 
mode of ſpelling is proper. 

Counter point is the monkiſh term for a particular ſpecies of muſick, in 
which notes of equal duration, but of different harmony, are ſet in oppo- 


fſition to each other. 


In like manner counterpanes were anciently compoſed of patch. work, 
and fo contrived that every pane or partition in them, was contraited with 
one of a dift:rent colour, though of the ſame dimenſions. 

STEEVENS, 

Counter eint: were in ancient times extremely coſtly, In Wat Tyler's 
rebellion, Stowe informs us, when the inſurgents broke into the wardrobe 
in the Savoy, they deſtroyed a coverlet, worth a thouſand marks. 

| MALOR E. 

4 J ſuppoſe by tents old Gremio means work of that kind which the 
ladies call tent-Hn¹,jd. He would. hardly enumerate tents (in their common 
acceptation) among his dome ſtick riches. STEEVENS. 

I ſuſpect, the furniture of ſome kind of bed, in the form of a pavillion, 
was known by this name in our author's time. Maronsx. 

I concerve, the favillion, or tent-bed, to have been an article of furni- 
ture unknown in the age of Shakſpeare. STEEVENS, 


——— — 
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Pewter and braſs, and all things that belon g 
To houſe, or houſekeeping : then, at my farm, 
I have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, 
Sixſcore fat oxen ſtanding in my ſtalls, 
And all things anſwerable to this portion. 
Myſelf am ſtruck in years, I muſt confeſs ; 
And, if I die to-morrow, this is hers, 
If, whilſt I live, ſhe will be only mine, 
Tra. That, only, came well in — Sir, liſt to me, 
I am my father's heir, and only ſon : 
If I may have your daughter to my wite, 
I'll leave her houſes three or four as good, 
Within rich Piſa walls, as any one 
Old ſignior Gremio has in Padua; 
Beſides two thouſand ducats by the year, 
Of fruitful land, all which ſhall be her jointure.— 
What, have I pinch'd you, ſignior Gremio ? 
Gre. Two thouſand ducats by the year, of laud! 
My land amounts not to ſo much in all: 
That ſhe ſhall have; beſides“ an argoſy, 


135 That 


5 We may ſuppoſe that pezuter was, even in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, too coſtly to be uſed in common. It appears from “ The regula- 
tions and eſtabliſhment of the houſchold of Henry Algeron Percy, the 
fifth earl of Northumberland,“ &c, that veſſels of pezotcr were hired by 
the year. This bouſebcid-book was begun ia the year 1512. 

STEEVENS. 

6 Though all copies concur in this reading, ſurely, if we examine the 
reaſoning ſomething will be found wiong, Gremio 1s. itartied at the 
high ſettlement Tranio propetes ; ſays, his whole eſtate in land can't 
match it, yet he'll ſettle ſo much a year upon her, &e. This is playing, 
at croſs purpoſes. The chang? of the negative in the ſecond line falves 
the abſurdity, and ſets the paſſage right. Gremio and Tranio vving in 


their offers to carry Bianca, the latter boldly propoſes io ett e land to the 


amount of two thouſand ducats per annum. {ly whole cftate, fays the 
other, in land, amounts but to that value; yet the {þ21! have that o PII 


_ endow her with the ⁊obsle; and conſign a rich veoite! to her uſe over and 


above. Thus all is intelligible, and he gacs on to 04t-bid his rival. 
| Wanner. 
Gremio only ſays, his whole eſtate in land doth not indeed amount to 
two thouſand ducats a year, but ſhe ſhall have that, waatever be ics value, 
and an argoſy over and above; which argolſy mult be underſtond is be of 
very great value from his ſubjoining : 
bet, have I chok'd you with an argoly” HEATH 


| 
| 
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That now is lying in Marſeilles” road: 

What, have I chok'd you with an argoſy ? 
Tra, Gremio, tis known, my father hath no leſs 

Than three great argoſies ; beſides two galliafles,” 

And twelve tight gallies : theſe I will aſſure her, 

And twice as much, whate'er thou offer'ſt next. 
Gre. Nay, I have offer'd all, I have no more; 

And ſhe can have no more than all I have ;,— 

If you like me, ſhe ſhall have me and mine. 
Tra, Why, then the maid is mine from all the world, 

By your firm promiſe ; Gremio is out-vied.® 
Bap. 1 muſt confeſs, your offer is the beſt ; 

And, let your father make her the aſſurance, 

She 1s your own ; elſe, you mult pardon me: 

If you ſhould die before him, where's her dower ? 
Tra. That's but a cavil ; he is old, I young. 
Gre. And may not young men die, as well as old ? 
Bap. Well, gentlemen, 

I am thus reſolv'd ;—On ſunday next you know, 

My daughter Katharine is to be married: 

Now, on the ſunday following, ſhall Bianca 

Be bride to you, if you make this aſſurance z 

If not, to ſignior Gremio: 

And ſol take my leave, and thank you both, [Exits 
Gre. Adieu, good neighbour, Now I fear thee not; 

Sirrah, young gameſter,“ your father were a fool 

'To give thee all, and, in his waning age, 

Set foot under thy table: Tut! a toy! | 

An old Italian fox is not ſo kind, my boy. [ Exit, 
Tra. A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! 

Yet I have faced it with a card of ten.“ 


Tis 
7 A galeas or gallia ſt, is a heavy low-built veſſel of burthen, with both 
fails and oars, partaking at once of the nature of a ſhip and a galley. 
STEEVENS, 
® This is a term at the old game of gleek. When one man was wied 
upon another, he was faid to be out-vied. STEEVENS. 
9 Perhaps alluding to the pretended Lucentio's having before talk'd of 
gut vying him. MALONE. | CLARE 
Gomefter, in the preſent inſtance, has no reference to gaming, and only 
Sgnifies—a wag, a frolick ſome character. STEEVENs, 
2 That is, with the higheſt card, in the old fimple games of our an- 


ceſtors, So that this became a proverbial expreſſion, 
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*Tis in my head to do my maſter good: 

I ſee no reaſon, but ſuppos'd Lucentio 

Muſt get a father, call'd—ſuppos'd Vincentio 

And that's a wonder ; fathers, commonly, 

Do get their children ; but, in this caſe of wooing, 

A child ſhall get a fire, if I fail not of my cunning, { Exit. 


— 


ATT: III. ern 
A Room in Paptiſta's Houſe. 
Emer Luctxrio, HorTEensS1o, ard BIANCA. 


Luc, Fidler, forbear ; you grow too forward, fir ; 
Have you ſo ſoon forgot the entertainment 
Her fiſter Katharine welcom'd you withal ? 
Hor, But, wrangling pedant, this 1s 3 
The patroneſs of heavenly harmony: 
Then give me leave to have prerogative; 
And when in muſick we have ſpent an hour, 
Your lecture ſhall have leiſure for as much. 
Luc. Prepoſterous aſs! that never read ſo far 
To know the cauſe why mulick was ordain'd ! 
Was it not, to refreſh the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 
'Then give me leave to read philoſophy, 
And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. 


1 6 Hor. 
So Ben Jonſon, in his Sad Shepherd : 


„Ya Hart of ten 
4 J trow he be.” 
i. e. an extraordinary good one. WARBURTON, 

Abart of ten has no reference to cards, but is an exprefon taken from 
The Lagos of the Feoreft, and relates to the age of the deer. When a 
hart is paſt fix years old, he is generally called a bart of ten. See Foreft 
Laws, 4to. 1598. As we are on the ſabjeQt of cards, it may n»t be 
amiſs to take notice of a common blunder relative to their names. We 
call the king, queen, and Anave, court-cards, whereas they were anciently 
denominated coats, or coat-cards, from their ccats or dreiless STEEVENS. 

We ſhould read, with Sir T. Hanmer : 

But, wvrangling pedart, know ibis lady is, RITSoN, 
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Hor. Sirrah, T will not bear theſe braves of thine, 
Bian. Why, gentlemen, you do me double wrong, 

To ſtrive for that which reſteth in my choice: 

I am no breeching ſcholar + in the ſchools ; 

I'll not be tied to hours, nor *pointed times, 

But learn my leſſons as I pleaſe myſelf, 

And to cut off all ſtrife, here fit we down: 

Take you your inſtrument, play you the whiles 

His lecture will be done, ere you have tun'd. 

Hor. You'll leave his lecture when 1 am in tune? 

[T BlaNCa.——HoRTENS10 Tetirers 

Luc. That will be never; tune your inſtrument, 

Bian, Where left we laſt ? 

Luc, Here, madam : 
Hac ibat Simois; his ft Sigeia tellus ; 

Hie fteterat Priami regia celſa ſenis, 

Biau. Conſtrue them. 

Luc. lac ibat, as I told you before, -S nois, J am Lu- 
centio,—#ic , ſon unto Vincentio of Piſa, —Sigcia rellur, 
diſguiſed thus to get your love ;—Hic fteterat, and that Lu- 
centio that comes a wooing,—Priami, is my man 'Iranio,— 
regia, bearing my port,—cel/a ſenis, that we might beguile the 
old pantaloon, 5 

Her. Madam, my inſtrument's in tune. [ Returning, 

Bian, Let's hear ;— LHoxTENSITIO plays, 
O fie ! the treble jars. | 

Luc, Spit in the hole, man, and tune again. 

Bian. Now let megſdc if I can conſtrue it: Hac ibat Si- 
mais, I know you not; Hic ft Sigeia tellus, I truſt you not ;j— 
Hic fleterat Priami, take heed he hear us not; — regia, pre- 
ſame not ;—ce//a /enis, deſpair not. 

Hor. Madam, tis now in tune, 

Luc. NS All but the baſe. 

Hor. The baſe is right; *tis the baſe knave that jars, 
How fiery and forward our pedant is ! 

Now, for my life, the knave doth court my love: 

Pegaſcale,® I'll watch you better yet, 


| | Bia. 
+ i, e. no ſchool-boy liable to corporal correction. STEEVENS. 

5 The old cully in Italian farces. JoxwsoN. 
* He ſhould have faid, Didaſcale, but thinking this too honourable, he 


* 
I 
coins 
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Bian, In time I may believe, yet I miſtruſt,” 
Luc. Miſtruſt it not; for, ſure, ZEacides 
Was Ajax, —call'd ſo from his grandfather. 
Bian, I muſt believe my matter; elſe, I promiſe you, 
I ſhould be arguing ſtill upon that doubt: 
But let it reſt. Now, Licio, to you: 
Good maſters, take it not unkindly, pray, 
That J have been thus pleaſant with you both. | 
Hor. You may go walk, [To LuctexTt1o,] and give 
me leave awhile ; 
My leſſons make no muſick in three parts. 
Luc. Are you ſo formal, fir? well, I muſt wait, 
And watch withal ; for, but I be deceiv'd,? 
Our fine muſician groweth amorous. | F:/77 
Hor. Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, + 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art ; 
To teach you gamut in a briefer ſort, 
More pleaſant, pithy, and effectual, 
han hath been taught by any of my trade: 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn. 
Bian, Why, I am paſt my gamut — ago. 
Flor. Vet read the gamut of Hortenſio. 
Bian. [ Reads. | Gamut J am, the ground of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hortenfto's paſſion ; 
B mi, Biauca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, Hat hues with all affedtion © 
D ſol re, one cliff, two notes have 1; 
E la mi, /2wv pity, or { die. 
Call you this—gamut ? tut! I like it not: 


Old 


coins the word Pedaſcule, in imitation of it, from pedant. WaRBUHTOR. 

I believe it is no coinage of Shakſpeare's, it is more probable that it lay 
in his way, and be found it. STEEVENS. 

This and the ſeven -.verſes that follow, have in all the editions been 
ſtupidly ſhuffled and miſplaced to wrong ſpeakers; fo that every word 
ſail was glaringly out of character. 'THEOBAL Do 4 

5 This is only ſaid to deceive Hortenſio who is ſuppoſed to liſten, 
The pedigree of Ajax, however, is properly made out, and might have 
been taken from Golding's Verſion of Ovid's Mctamsrpbofis, Book XIII. 

STEFVENS» 

9 But has here the ſignification of wnleſs, MALONE, 
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Old faſhions pleaſe me beſt ; J am not ſo nice, 
To change true rules for odd inventions. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Miſtreſs, your father prays you leave your books, 

And help to dreſs your ſiſter's chamber up; 

You know, to-morrow is the wedding-day. 
Bian, Farewell, ſweet maſters, both; I muſt he gone. 

Exeunt Bianca and Servant, 

Luc. Faith, miſtreſs, then J have no caufe to ſtay, { Exit, 
Hor. But I have cauſe to pry into this pedant ; 

Methinks, he looks as though he were in love ;— 

Yet if thy thoughts, Bianca, be ſo humble, 

To caſt thy wand'ring eyes on every ſtale, 

Seize thee, that liſt: If once I find thee ranging, 

Hortenſio will be quit with thee by changing. [ Exit, 


SCENE II. | 
The ſame, Before Baptiſta's Horſe, 


Enter BayTisTA, GREMIO, TRAN IO, KATHARINA, 
BIANCA, LucENTIO, and Attendants. 


Bap. Signior Lucentio, [To TRANI0. ] this is the point- 
ed day | 
That . Petruchio ſhould be married, 
And yet we hear not of our ſon-in-law : 
What will be ſaid ? what mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage? 
What ſays Lucentio to this ſhame of ours ? | 
Kath. No ſhame but mine : I muſt, forſooth, be forc'd 
To give my hand, oppos'd u pe my heart, 
Unto a mad- brain rudeſby, full of ſpleen ; * : 
Who woo'd in haſte, and means to wed at leiſure, 
1 told you, I, he was a frantick fool, 
Hiding his bitter jeſts in blunt behaviour; 
And, to be noted for a merry man, 
He'll 


+ That is, full of humour, caprice, and inconſtaney. Jon xsoR. 


t 
| 


* 
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He'll woo a thouſand, point the day of marriage, 
Make friends, invite, yes, and proclaim the banns ; 
Vet never means to wed where he hath woo'd, 
Now muſt the world point at poor Katharine, 
And ſay Lo, there is mad Petruchio's wife, 
If it would pleaſe him come and marry her, 
Tra, Patience, good Katharine, and Baptiſta too 
Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 
Whatever fortune ſtays him from his word: 
Though he be blunt, I know him paſſing wile ; 
Though he be merry, yet withal he's honeſt, 
Kath. Would, Katharine had never ſeen him though! 
[ Exit, weeping, followed by BLANCA, and Others, 
Bap. Go, girl ; 1 cannot blame thee now to weep ; 
For ſuch an injury would vex a fant, 
Much more a threw of thy impatient humour, 


Euter BioxDELLO. 
Bion. Maſter, maſter! news, old news, and ſuch news as 


vou never heard of! 


Bap. Is it new and old too? how may that be? 

Bion. Why, is it not news, to hear of Petruchio's coming? 

Bap. Is he come? 

Bion. Why, no, ir, 

Bap. What then? 

Bian, He is coming. 

Bap. When will he be here? | 

Bion. When he ſtands where I am, and ſees you there, 

Tra, But, ſay, what: — To thine old news, 

Bion. Why, Petruchio is coming, in a new hat, and an 
old jerkin; a pair of old breeches, thrice turn'd ; a pair of 
boots that have been candlecaſes, one buckled, another laced ; 
an old ruſty ſword ta'en out of the town armory, with a 
broken hilt, and chapeleſs ; with two broken points: 3 His 


horſe 
3 How a ſword ſhould have evo broken points, T cannot tell. There is, 


I think, a tranſpoſition cauſed by the ſeeming relation of point to fevora. 
I read, à pair of bots, one buckled, another laced with two broken points; 
ai old ruſty fuword—with a broken bilt, and chapeleſs., JorxsoR. 

I ſuſpeR that ſeveral words giving an account of Petruchio's belt are 
wanting, The belt wha then broad and rich, and worn on the outlide of 


the 
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horſe hip'd with an old mothy ſaddle, the ſtirrups of no kin- 
dred : beſides, poſſeſo'd with the glanders, and like to moſe 
in the chine ; troubled with the lampaſs, infected with the 
faſhions, full of windgalls, ſped with ſpavins, raied with the 
yellows, paſt cure of the fives,4 ſtark ſpoiled with the ſtag- 

ers, begnawn with the bots: ſway'd in the back, and ſhoul- 
Ibn ; ne er- legg'd before, and with a half- check 'd bit, 
and a head-ftall of ſheep's leather ; which, being reſtrain'd to 
keep him from ſtumbling, hath been often burit, and now re- 
pair'd with knots ; one girt ſix times pieced, and a woman's 
crupper of velure,® which hath two letters for her name, fairly 


ſet down in ſtuds, and here and there pieced with pack- 
thread, : 


Bab. Who comes with him? 
Bion. O, fir, his lackey, for all the world capariſon'd like 


the horſe ; with a linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey boot- 


hoſe on the other, garter'd with a red and blue liſt; an old 
hat, and The humour "of forty fancies prick'd in't for a 


feather: 7 a monſter, a very monſter in apparel ; and not 


like a chriſtian footboy, or a gentleman's lackey. 
Tra. 


the doublet.— To broken points might therefore have concluded tlie deſ- 
cription of its oſtentatious meanneſs. STEEVENS. 

The &roten points might be the two broken tags of the laces. 

| | ToLLETr. 

I ſuppoſe, the boots had been long left off, and after having been con- 

verted into caſes to hold the ends of candels, returned to their firſt office. 
STEEVENS. 

+ Faſhions, So called in the Weſt of England, but by the beſt writers 
on farriery, farcens, or farcy. 

Fives So called in the Weſt: wives elſewhere, and a vibes by the 
French; a diſtemper in horſes, little differing from the ſtrangles. 

| GREY» 

5j. e. founder'd in his fore-feet; having, as the jockies term it, newer 

a fore leg to ſtand on. The ſubſequent words—** which, being reftrain'd, 

to keep him from fflumbling, — ſrem to countenance this interpretation. 

The modern editors read—nrear-legg*d be fore; but to go near before is 
not reckoned a defect, bur a perfection, in a horſe, 

o YVeilure is velvet. Yelours, Fre SrxEVENS. 

7 This was ſqme ballad or drollery at that time, which the poet here 
ridicules, by making Petruchio prick it up in his foot-boy's hat for a 
feather. His ſpeakers are perpetually quoting ſcraps and ſtanzas of old 
ballads, and often very obſcurely ;z for, fo well are they adapted to the 
occahion, that they ſeem of a piece with the reſt, In Shakſpeare's ny 

the 


„ 
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Tra. Tis ſome odd humour pricks him to this faſhion ;—» 
Yet often times he gots but mean apparell'd. 

Bap. I am glad he is come, howſve'er he comes. 

Rion, Why, fir, le comes not. 

Bap. Didſt thou not ſay, he comes ? 

Eizn, Who ? that Petruchio came ? 

Bap. Ay, that Petruchio came. 


Bion. No, fir; I ſay, his horſe comes with him on hie 
back. 


Bap. Why, that's all one. 
Bion. Nay, by ſaint Jamy, I hold you a penny, 
A horfe and a man is more than one, and yet not many. 


the kingdom was over-run with theſe doggrel compoſitions, and he ſeema' 
to have borne them a particular grudge. He frequently rid:cules both 
them and their makers, with excellent humour, IA 17: ado wbout 
NNoitmng, he makes Benedick fav, „ Prove that ever I loſ- more blood 
with love than I get again with drinking, prick out my eyes with a ballads 
maker's pen.“ As the bluntneſs would make the execution of it ex- 
tremly painful. And again, in Troilus and Creſſida, Pandarus in his 
diſtre is having repeated a very ſtupid ſtanza from an old ballad, ſiys, with 
the higheſt humour, „ There never was 2 ttucr rhyme; let's caſt away 
no hing, for we may live to have need of ſuch a verſ:. We fee it, we 
lee it.“ WARBUR TON. 

1 have ſome doubts concerning this interpretation. A fancy appears to 
have been ſome ornament worn formerly in the hat. So Peacham, in his 
W-th of a penny, deſcribing © an indigent and diſcontented ſoldat,“ ſays 
& he walks with his arms folded, his belt without a ſword or rapier, that 
perhaps being ſomewhere in trouble; a hat without a band, hanging over 
his eyes; only it wears a weather-beaten fancy for faſhion ſake.” This 
lachvy there fore did not wear a common fancy in his hat, but ſme fan- 
taltical ornament, comprizing the humour of forty different fancies, 
Such, I believe, is the meaning. 

A Huy, hower, meant alſo a love-ſong or ſonnet, or other poem. If 
the word was uſed here in this ſenſe, the meaning is, that the lackey had 
tuck forty ballads together, and made ſomething like a feather out of 
them. MaLoNE. 

Dr. Warburton might have ſtrengthened his ſuppoſition by obſerving, 
that the Humour of Forty Fancies was probably a collection of thoſe ſhort 
poems which are called Fanctes, by Falſtaff, in the Second Part of X. Henry 
ſung thoſe tunes which he heard the carmen whiſtle, and 
fwore they were his Fancies, his good- nights.“ Chance, at ſome future 
period, may eſtabliſh as a certainty what is now offered as a conjecture. 
A penny book, containing forty ſhort poems, would, properly managed, 


furniſh no unapt imitation of a plume of feathers for the hat of a humour- 
iſt's ſorvant. STEEVENSe 


 Entey 
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Enter PETRUCHh10 rnd GrunmO, 


Pet. Come, where be theſe gallants? who is at home? 
Bap. You are welcome, fir. 


Pet, And yet I come not well, | 
Bap. And yet you halt not. | 
Tra. Not fo well apparell'd 7 


As I wiſh you were, 

Pet. Were it better I ſhould ruſh in thus. 
But where is Kate ? where is my lovely bride ?— | 
How does my father? —Gentles, methinks you frown : | 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company; 

As if they ſaw ſome wondrous monument, 
Some comet, or unuſual prodigy ? 

Bap. Why, fir, you know, this is your wedding day: 

Firft were we fad, fearing you would not come; 

Now ſadder, that you come fo unprovided. 

Fie! doff this habit, ſhame to your eſtate, 

An ey eſore to our ſolemn feſtival. | b: 

Tra. And tell us, what occaſion of import | 


Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife, "; 
And ſent you hither ſo unlike yourſelf ? | 1 
Pet. Tedious it were to tell, and harſh to hear: ; 
Sufficeth, I am come to keep my word, 
Though in ſome part enforced to digreſs ; $ 
Which, at more leiſure, I will ſo excuſe 
As you ſhall well be ſatisfied withal. | 
But, where is Kate? I ſtay too long from ber; 
The morning wears, 'tis time we were at church. 
Tra. Sce not your bride in theſe unreverent robes ; . 
Go to my chamber, put on clothes of mine. 
Pet. Not I, believe me; thus I'll viſit her. | 
Bap. But thus, I truſt, you will not marry her. | 
Pet. Good ſooth, even thus; therefore have done with , 
words ; | | | 
To me ſhe's married, not unto my clothes: | 
Could I repair what ſhe will wear in me, 9 
As I can change theſe poor accoutrements, 
'Twere well for Kate, and better for myſelf, 


But 


s To deviate from my promiſe. Jonxsox. 
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But what a fool am I, to chat with you, 

When I ſhould bid good-morrow to my bride, 

And ſeal the title with a lovely kiſs ? 

Exeunt PETRUCH1O, GtumMio, ard BIONDELLO, 

Tra. He hath ſome meaning in his mad attire ; 

We will perſuade him, be it poſſible, 

To put on better ere he go to church. 
Bap. T'll after him, and ſee the event of this, [ Exit, 
Tra, But, fir, to her love 9 concerneth us to add 

Her father's liking : Which to bring to pals, 

As I before imparted to your worſhip, 

I am to get a man, —whate'er he be, 

It Kills not much; we'll fit him to our turn,- 

And he ſhall be Vincentio of Piſa; 


And make aſſurance, here in Padua, 


Of greater ſums than J have promiſed. 
So ſhall you quietly enjoy your hope, 
And marry ſweet Bianca with conſent. 
Luc, Were it not that my fellow ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, 
Twere good, methinks, to ſteal our marriage; 
Which once perform'd, let all the world ſay—no, 
I'll keep mine own, deſpite of all the world. 
Tra. That by degrees we mean to look into, 
And watch our vantage in this buſineſs ; 
We'll overreach the greybeard, Gremio, 
The narrow-prying father, Minola ; 
Ihe quaint muſician, amorous Licio; 
All for my maſter's ſake, Lucentio.— 


9 Mr. Theobald reads ur love, STEEVENS. 

Our is an injudicious interpolation, The firſt folio reads But, fir, love 
concerneth us to add, Her fatber's Iting—which, I think, ſhould be thus 
corrected : 

But fir, to her love concerneth us to add 
Her father's liking. —— 


We muſt ſuppoſe, that Lucentio had before informed Tranio in private 
of his having obtained Bianca's love; and Tranio here reſumes the con- 
verſation, by obſerving, that zo ber lave it concerns them to add ber father's 
conſent 3 and then goes on to propoſe a ſcheme for obtaining the latter. 

TrRWRHITr. 


Re-enter 
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Re-enter GREMIO. 


Signior Gremio ! came you from the church? 
Gre, As willingly as e'er I came from ſchool. * 
7 ra. And is the bride and bridegroom coming home? 
Gre, A bridegroom, ſay you? 'tis a groom, indeed, 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl ſhall find, 
Tra. Curiter than ſhe ? why, 'tis impoſſible. 
Gre, Why, he's a devil, a devil, a very fiend, 
Tra. Why, ſhe's a devil, a devil, the devil's dam, 
Gre, Tut! ſhe's a lamb, adove, a fool to him, 
I'll tell you, fir Lucentio ; When the prieſt 
Should ak —if Katharine ſhould be his wiſe, 
Ay, by g195-wouns, quoth he; and ſwore ſo loud, 
That, all amaz'd, the priet jet fali the poak } 
And, as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff 
That down tell prieſt and book, and book and prieſt; 
Nzw take them up, quoth he, if any lift. 
Tra, What ſaid the wench, when he aroſe again ? 
Gre, Trembled and ſhock ; for why, he ſtamp'd, and 
ſwore, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him, 
But after many ceremonies done, 
He calls for wine :—4 health, quoth he; as if 
He had been aboard, carouſing to his mates 
After a ſtorm ;—Quaff'd of the maſcadel,3 F 
An 


2 This is a proverbial ſaying. See Ray's Collectian. STEEVENS. 


3 It appears from this paſſage, and from one in The Hiftrry of the tæuo 
Maids of Mzreclacke, a comedy by Robert Armin, 1609, that it was the 
cuſtom to drink wine immediately after the marriage ceremony. 

In Ben Jonſon's Magnetit Lady, the wine drank on this occaſion is 
called a ©© knitting cup.“ 

Again, in No Writ like a I oman's, by Middleton: 

% Even when my lip touch'd the contracting cup.” 
There was likewiſe a flower that borrowed its name from this cere- 
mony: | 
e Bring ſweet carnations, and fps in wine, 
& Worne of paramours.“ 
Hobbinol's Dittie,-&c, by Spenſer, 
Again, in the Articles ordained hy X. Henry VII. for the Regulation of og 
: Hour hold: 


* 
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And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face; 
Having no other reaſon, — 

But that his beard grew thin and hungerly, 

And ſeem'd to aſk him ſops as he was drinking. 
This done, he took the bride about the neck; 
And kifs'd her lips with ſuch a clamorous ſmack, 
That, at the parting all the church did echo.“ 

J, ſeeing this, came thence for very ſhame ; 
And, after me, I know, the rout is coming: 


Such 


Houſehold ; Article - For the Marriage of a Princeſs. — Then pottes 
of {f:crice to bee ready, and to bee putt into the cupps with /zppe, and to 
ee borne to the citates; and to take a ſyppe and diinke,”” &. 
STEEVENS 
So, in an old canzonet on a wedding, ſet to muſick by Morley, 1606: 
&« YSops in vine, ſpice-cakes are a dealing.“ FARMER, 

The faſhion of introducing a bowl of wine into the church at a wedding 
to be drunk by the bride and brid-groom and perſons pretent, was very 
anciently a conſtant ceremony; and, as appears from this paſſage, not 
aboliſhed in our author's age. We find it practiſcd at the magnificent 
marriage of Queer Mary and Philip, in Wincheſter cathedral, 15542 
« The trumpets ſounded, and they both returned to their traverſes in 
the quire, and there remayned until! maſſe was done: at which tyme, 
cope and [.prs were hallowed and delyvered to them both.“ Collect. 
Arpend. Vol. IV. p. 400, edit. 1770. T. WARTON. 

I inſert the following quotation merely to ſhow taat the cuſtom re- 
mained in Shakſpeare's time. At the marriage of the Elector Palatine to 
King James's daughter in February, 1612, we are told by one who affiſted 
at the ceremonial ; - In concluſion, a joy pronounced by the king and 
queen, and ſeconded with congratulation of the lords there preſent, which 
crowned with draughts of IJytocras out of a great golden bowle, as an 
health to the proſperity of the marriage, (began by rhe prince Palatine 
2nd anſwered by the princefs). After which were ſerved up by fix or 
le ven barons ſo many bow!es filled with waters, ſo much of that work was 
conſummate.” PFinet's Philoxenis, 1656, p. 11, REev. 


This cuſtom is of very high antiquity; for it ſubſiſted among our 
Gothick anceſtors. MALON E. 


It appears from the following paſſage in Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſs, 
that this was alſo part of the marriage ceremonial ; 
6 The kiſs thou gas me in the church, here take. 
STEEVENS. 
This alſo is a very ancient cuſtom, as appears from the following 
rubrick, with which I was furniſhed by the late Reverend Mr. Bowles 
* Surgant ambo, ſponſus et ſponſa, et accipiat ſponſus pacem a ſacerdote, 
et ferat ſponſe, ofculans eam, et neminem alium, nec ipſe, nec ipſa.“ 
CTanuale Sarum, Paris, 1533, 4to. fol, 69, MALONB. 


© 
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Such a mad marriage never was before : 
Hark, hark! I hear the minftrels play. [ Mujick. 


Enter PETRUCH1O, KATHARINA, BIANCA, BarTtisTA, 
HoxrTENSI1O, GRUMIO, and Vain. 


Pet. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for your pains : 
I know, you think to dine with me to-day, 
And have prepar'd great ſtore of wedding cheer ; 
But ſo it 1s, my haſte doth call me hence, 
And therefore here I mean to take my leave. 
Bap. Is't poſſible, you will away to-night? 
Pet, I muſt away to-day, before night come :— 
Make it no wonder; if you knew my buſineſs, 
You would entreat me rather go than ſtay, 
And, honeſt company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wiſe: 
Dine with my father, drink a health to me; 
For I muſt hence, and farewell to you all. 
Tra. Let us entreat you ſtay till after dinner. 
Pet, It may not be. : 
Gre. Let me entreat you. 
Pet, It cannot be, 
Kath, Let me entreat you. 
Pet. I am content. 
Kath. Are you content to ſlay * 
Pet. J am content you ſhall entreat me ſtay; 
But yet not ſtay, entreat me how you can, 
Kath, Now, if you love me, ſtay. 
Pet. | Grumio, my horſes, 
Gru. Ay, fir, they be ready; the oats have eaten the 


horſes.® 
Kath. Nay, then, 
Do what thou canſt, I will not go to-day ; 
No, nor to-morrow, nor till I pleaſe myſelf, 
Ihe door is open, fir, there lies your way, h 
ou 


6 There is ſtill a ludicrous expreſſion uſed when horſes have ſtaid ſo 
long in a place as to have eaten more than they are worth—viz, that 
their beads are too big for the ftable-dizor, I ſuppole Grumio has ſome 
ſuch meaning. STEEVENSe 
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F You may be jogging, whiles your hoots are green ; 
/ For me, I'll not be gone, till I pleaſe myſelf ;— 
"Tis like, you'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, 
; That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly. 
| Pes. O, Kate, content thee ; pr'ythee, be not angry, 
| Kath, | will be angrv ; What haſt thou to do ?— 
> Father, be quiet; he ſhall ſtay my leiſure. 
<5 Gre, Ay, marry, ſir: now it begins to work. 

Kath. Gentlemen, forward to the bridal dinner: 
I ſee, 2a woman may be made a fool, 

If ſhe had not a ſpirit to reſiſt. 

Pei, They ſhall go forward, Kate, at thy command: 
Obey the bride, you that attend on her : 
Go to the feaſt, revel and domineer, 

Carouſe full meaſure to her maidenhead, 
Be mad and merry, or go hang yourſelves ; 
But for my bonny Kate, ſhe muſt with me. 
Nay, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret; 
I will be maſter of what is mine own: 
She is my goods, my chattels ; ſhe is my houſe, 
My houſhold-ſtuff, my field, my barn, 
My horſe, my ox, my aſs,” my any thing: 
And here ſhe ſtands, touch her whoever dare; 
I'll bring mine action on the proudeſt he 
That ſtops my way in Padua. Grumio, 
Draw forth thy weapon, we're beſet with thieves ; 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs if thou be a man ;— 
Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch thee, Kate ; 
I'll buckler thee againſt a million. 
[ Exeunt PETRUCH10, KATHARINE, aud GRUMIO, 

Bap. Nay, let them go. a couple of quiet ones, 

Gre, Went they not quickly, I ſhould die with laughing, 

Tra. Of all mad matches, never was the like ! 

Luc. Miſtreſs, what's your opinion of your fiſter ? 

Bian. "hat, being mad herſelf, ſhe's madly mated, 

Gre, I warrant him, Petruchio is Kated, _ 

Bap. Neighbours and friends, though bride and bride- 

groom wants 


191 


For | 

, 5 

7 Alluding to the tenth commandment : © — Thou ſhait not covet N 
thy neighbour's be, - nor his ax, nor his a — RIT SO. | 
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For to ſupply the places at the table, 
You know, there wants no junkets at the feaſt ;— 


Lucentio, you ſhall ſupply the bridegroom's place 
And let Bianca take her ſiſter's room. 


Tra. Shall ſweet Bianca practiſe how to bride it? 
Bap. She ſhall, Lucentio,—Come, gentlemen let's go. 


[ Exeunt, 


ATT 1. SCENE 1. 
A Hall in Petruchio's Country Houſe, 


Enter GRUMI0. 


Cru, Fie, fie, on all tired jades ! on all mad maſters ! and 
all foul ways! Was ever man ſo beaten ? was ever man fo 
ray'd ? 5 was ever man fo weary ? J am ſent before to make 
a fire, and they are coming after to warm them. Now, were 
not I a little pot, and ſoon hot,9 my very lips might freeze to 
my teeth, my tongue to the roof of my mouth, my heart in 
my belly, ere I ſhould come by a fire to thaw me: — But, I, 
with blowing the fire, ſhall warm myſelf ; far, confiderin 


the weather, a taller man than I will take cold. Holla, hoa ! 
Curtis! 


Enter CURTIS, 

Curt. Who is that, calls ſo coldly ? 

Gru. A piece of ice: If thou doubt it, thou may'ſt ſlide 
from my ſhoulder to my hecl, with no greater a run but my 
head and my neck. A fire, good Curtis, 

Curt. Is my matter and his wife coming, Grumio ? 


Gru. O, ay, Curtis, ay: and therefore fire, fire ; caſt on 
no water. 


Curt. 


8 That is, was ever man ſo mark'd with laches. 
It rather means bezvray'd, i, e. made dirty. 
7 This is a proverbial expreilion. 
2 There is an old popular catch of three parts in theſe words: 
46 Scotland burneth, Scotland burneth. 
« Fire, fire; — Fire, tire ; 
« Caſt on ſome more water.“ BLACKSTONE. 


Jon N SON: 
Tol LET. 
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Curt. Is ſhe ſo hot a ſhrew as ſhe's reported? 

Gra. She was, good Curtis, before this froſt : but, thov 
know'ſt, winter tames man, woman, and beaſt; for it hath 
tam'd my old maſter, and my new miſtreſo, and myſelf, fellow 
Curtis.3 

Curt. Away, you three-inch fool! 4 I am no beaſt, 

Gu. Am I but three inches? why, thy horn is a foot; 
and ſo long am I, at tlie leaſt.“ But w1lt thou make a fire, 
or ſhall I complain on thee to our miſtreſs, whoſe hand (ſhe 
being now at hand,) thou ſhalt ſoon feel, to thy cold comfort, 
for being flow in thy hot office. 


3 «© Minter, ſays Grum'o, tames man, woman, and Jeaſt; for it has 
timed my old maiter, my new miftreſs, and myſelf, fellow Curtis. 
Away, you three inch fool, replies Curtis, I am no beaſt.” Why, aſks 
Dr. Warburton, had Grumio called him one? he alters therefore myſe;f to 
the, and ail the editors follow him. But there is no neceſlity ; if 
Grumio calls bimſ-!f a beaſt, and Curtis, lese; ſurely he calls Curtis a 
beaſt, likewiſe, Malvolio takes this ſenie of the word, „ let this fe/foww 
be look'd to! Fellow ! not Malvclio, after my degree, but f lπα,ο, 

In Ben Jonſon's Caſe is Altered, e What ſays my Feilow Onion? quot h 
Cbriſtopbero.— All of a houſe, replies Onicn, but not felleaos. | 


In the old play, called The Return from Parnaſſus, we have a curious 


paſſage, which ſhows the opinion of contemporaries concerning the 
learning of Shakſpearej this uſe of the word fe/low brings it to my 
remembrance. Burbage and Kempe are introduced to teach the unlverſity- 
men the art of acting, and are repreſented (particulary Kempe) as leaden 


ſports —very literate, * Few of the univerſity (ſays Kempe) pen plays 


well; they ſmell too much of that writer Ovid, and that writer Metamor- 
fhofis :=why here's our Fella Shakſpeare puts them all down." 
FARMER, 
The ſentence delivered by Grum'o, is proverbial z | 
« Wedding, and ill-wintering, tame both man and beaſt," 
See Ray's C9o/leFirn. 
+ 1. e. with a ſkʒull three inches thick; a phraſe taken from the thicker 
ſort of planks. WarxBUuRTON. | 
This contemptuous expteſſion alludes to Grumio's diminutive ſize, 
He has already mentioned it himſelf:—“ Now, were not I a little ..“ 
His anſwer likewiſe, „and fo long am I, at the leaft,”--ſhows that 
this is the meaning, and that Dr. Warburton was miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
that theſe words allude to the rbickreſs of Grumio's ſkull, Matone, 
Though all the copies agree in this reading, Mr. Theobald ſays, yet 
he cannot find what horn Curtis had; therefore he alters it to my Hern. 
But the common reading is right, and the meaning is, that he had made 
Curtis a cuckold, WARBURTON, 


Vor. III. K Cutts 
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Curt, I pr'ythee, good Grumio, tell me, How goes the 
world ? 

Gru. A cold world, Curtis, in every office but thine; and, 
therefore. fire: Do thy duty, and have thy duty ; for my 
maſter and miftreſs are almoſt frozen to death. 

Curt, There's fire ready; And therefore, good Grumio, 
the news ? 

Gru. Why, Tack bay ! ho bey!“ and as much news as thou 
wilt, 

Curt. Come, you are ſo full of conycatching :— 

G. Why, therefore, fire; for I have caught extreme cold, 
Where's the cook? is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, 
ruſhes ftrew'd, cobwebs ſwept ; the ſerving-men in their new 
fultian, their white ſtockings, and every officer his wedding- 
garment on? Be the jacks fair within, the jills fair without,“ 
the carpets laid,* and every thing in order? 


Curt. 
o his is the beginning of an old round in three parts. 
Il | . $4 | | 
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| | Six J. Hawkins. 
7 1. e. are the drinking veſſels clean, and the maid ſervants dreſs'd ? 
But tte Oxford editor alters it thus: 
Are the F.chs fair without, the Fills fair within ? 
What his conceit is in this, I confeſs I know not. WarBnuRTON. 
Sir T. Hanmer's meaning ſeems to be this: „ Are the men who are 
va ing without the houfe to receive my maſter, dreſs d; and the maids, 
who ate waking within dreſs'd too?“ 


I belicye 
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Curt. All ready; And therefore, I pray thee, news? 

Gru. Firſt,know, my horſe is tired; my maſter and miſtreſs 
fallen out. 

Curt, How ? 

Gru. Out of their ſaddles into the dirt; And thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Curt. Let's ha't, good Grumio, 

Gru, Lend thine car, 

Curt. Here, 

Gru. There. [Striking him, 

Curt. This is to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. 

Gru. And therefore 'tis called, a ſenſible tale: and this cuff 
was but to knock at your ear, and beſeech liſtening. Now 
I begin : Imprimis, we came down a foul hill, my matter 
riding behind my miſtreſs ;— 

Curt, Both on one horſe ? 

ru. What's that to thee ? 

Curt. Why, a horſe. 

Era. Tell thou the tale: But hadſt thou not croſs'd 
me, thou ſhould'ſt have heard how her horſe fell, and ſhe 
under her horſe ; thou ſhould'ſt have heard, in how miry a 
place: how ſhe was bemoi!'d ; how he left her with the horſe 
upon her; how he beat me becauſe her horſe ſtumble! ; how 
ſhe waded through the dirt to pluck him of me; how he 
ſwore ; how ſhe pray'd—that never pray'd before; how [ 
cried ; how the horſes ran away; how her bridle was burſt; * 
how I loſt my crupper ; —with many things of worthy me- 

K 2 mory; 


believe the poet meant to play upon the words Jack and J which 
ſignify two drinking meaſures, as well as men and maid ſervants. The 
diſtinction made in the queſtions concerning them, was owing to this 4 
The Facks being of leather, could not be made to appear beautiful on the 
outſide, but were very apt to contract foulneſs within; whereas, the 
Fills, being of metal, were expected to be kept bright externally, and 
were not liable to dirt on the infide, like the leather. Srrrerxs. 

> In our author's time it was cuſtomary to cover tables with carpets. 
Floors, as appears from the preſent paſſage and others, were ſtrewed with 
ruſhes» MALONE. 

9 i. e. be-draggled; bemired. STEEVENS. 

2 1. e. broken, So, in the firſt ſcene of this play . « You will not 
pay for the glaſſes you have bur” STEzEvEns, 
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mory; wiich now ſhall die in oblivion, and thou return un- 
experienced to thy grave. 

Curt. By this reckoning, he is more ſhrew than ſhe. 

Gru. Ay ; and that thou and the proudeſt of you all ſhall 
find, when he comes home. But what talk 1 of this ?—call 
torth Nathanicl, Joſeph, Nicholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarſop, 
and the reſt: let their heads be fleekly combed, their blue 
coats bruſhed, and their garters of an indifferent knit: 4 let 
them curt'ſy with their left legs; and not preſume to touch a 
hair of my maſter's horſe-tail, till they kiſs their hands, 
Are thev all ready ? 

Curt, They are. 

Gru. Call them ſorth. 

Curt. Do you hear, ho? you muſt meet my maſter, to 
countenance my miſtreſs. 

Gru. Why, ſhe hath a face of her own. 

Curt, Who knows not that ? 

Eru. Thou, it ſeems ; that call'ſt for company to counte- 
nance her. 

Curt. I call them forth to credit her. 

Cru. Why, ſhe comes to borrow nothing of them. 


Enter ſeveral Sexvants, 


Nath, Welcome home, Grumio, 

Phil. How now, Grumio ? 

Zoſ. What, Grumio! 

Nich. Fellow Grumio ! 

Nath. How now, old lad? 

| Gru. 

3 The dreſs of ſervants at the time. So, in Decker's Belman's Night's 

Walkes. fig. E. 3: „ —the other act their parts in S %o coates, as they 


were their ſerving men, though indeed they be all fellowes.“ REeev. 
4 What is the -ſenſe of this I know not, unleſs it means, that their 


garters ſhould be fellowws ; indifferent, or not different, one from the other. 


Jon x so. 

Perhaps by (“ garters of an indifferent knit,“ the author meant partie 
coloured garters; garters of a different knit. In Shakſpeare's time in- 
different was ſometimes uſed for different. 

That garters of a different knit were formerly worn, appears from 
TEXNOTAMIA, or the Marriages of the Arts, by Barton Holyday, 1630, 
where the following ſtage direction occurs, „ Phantaſtes in a branched 
velvet jerkin,red filk ſtockings, and parti-colour'd garters.” 

MAZ ONE. 
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Cru, Welcome, you ;—how now, you; —what, You jw» 
fellow, you ; -- and thus much for greeting. Now, my ſpruce 
companions, is all ready, and all things veat ? 

Nath, All things is ready: 5 Fiow near is our maſter ? 

Gru. F'en at hand, alighted by this; and theretore be 
not, Cock's paſſion, tilence ! J hear my maiter, 


Euter PETRUCKIO ad KATHARINA. 


Pit. Where be theſe knaves? What, no man at door, 

To hold my #irrup, nor to take my horſe ! 

Where is Nathanidl, Gregory, Philip? 
All Serv. ere, here, ſir; here fir. 
Pet. Here, fir! here fir! here, fir! here, fir !.- 

You loggerheaded and unpoliſh'd grooms ! 

What, no attendaice? no regard? no duty? — 

Where is the fooliſh knave I feat betore? 

Cru. Here, fir; as fooliſh as I was before. 
Pet, You peaſant ſwain! you whorſon malthorſe drudge! 

Dit | not yi thee meet me in the park, 

And bring along theſe raſcal knaves with thee ? 

Cru. Nathaniel's coat, fir, was not fully made, 

And Gavriels pumps were all unpink'd i' the heel; 

There was no link to colour Peter's hat,® 

And Walter's dagger was not come from ſheathing : 

There were none tine, but Adam, Ra ph, and Gregory, 

The reſt were ragged, old, and beggariy 0 

Ye., as they are, here are they come to meet you. 

Pet. Go, raſcals, go, and fetch my ſupper in.— 
Exeuut ſome of the Servants 

Where the life that late I led [ Sings, 

| K 3 W here 


5 Though in general it is proper to correct the falſe concords that are 
found in almot every page of the cid copy, here it would be improper z 
becauſe the language ſuits the character. MaLoNE, 

® A link is a torch of pitch. Greene, in his Yi Mumcbance, ſays — 
© This cozenage is uſed likewiſe in ſelling old hats found upon dung- 
hills, inſtead of newe, blackt over with the ſmoak of an old linte.“ 

| | STEEVENS. 

7 A ſcrap of ſome old ballad. Ancient Piſto! ſome where quotes the ſame 

line. In an old black letter book iatituled, A gorgious Gallery of Gal- 


lant 
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Where are thoſe Sit down, Kate, and welcome, 
Scud, ſoud, ſoud, ſoud ! © 


Re-enter Servants, with /upper, 


Why, when, I ſay ? - Nay, good ſweet Kate, be merry. 
Cit with my boots, you rogues, you villains; When ? 


It was the friar of orders grey,” (Sings. 
As he ferth walked au his way — 


Cut, out, you rogue! you pluck my foot awry : 

Take that, and mend the plucking off the other, — 

[ 9/rizes him. 
Be merry, Kate: — Some water, here; what ho!— 
Where's my fpaniel 'Troilus ?—Sirrah, get you hence, 
And bid my couhn Ferdinand come hither ; *— 


[ Exit Servant, 
One, Kate, that yon muſt kifs, and be acquainted with,— 


Where are my flippers ?—Chall I have ſome water? 
4 bafon 15 7 7. nted to him, 
Come 


la at In uenti nt, London, 2578, 410. is a forg to the tyre of Where is the 
life :hat late I led.“ Rite, 

This batlad was pecul arly ſuited to Petruchio's preſent ſituation 7 for it 
apprars to have been d- ſcriptive cf the ſtate of a lover Who had newly 
re ſigned h's freede m. MaALon x. 

That is, ſtocer, ſtueet. Siet, and ſometimes forth, is ſrocet. So, in 
Milton, to firg foxtbly, is to ſing iwretly, Jonson 

Theſe words ſeem merely intended to denote the humming of a tune, 
or ſome kind of ejaculation, for which it is not neceſl.ry to find out a 
meaning. M. MasoN. 

T hi-, I believe, is a word coined by our poet, to expreſs the noiſe made 
by a perſ:n heated and fatigued. MarLoNnEe. 

9 Diſperſed through Shakſpeare's plays are mary httle fragments of 
ancient ballads, the entire copies of which cannot now be r-covered, 
Many of theſe being of the molt beautiful and pathetic kmplicity, Dr, 
Percy has ſclected ſome of them, and connected them together with a few 
ſupplemental ſtanzas; a work, which at once demonſtrates his own poet- 
ical abilities, as well as his reſpect to the truly venerable remains of our 
moſt ancient bards. STEEVENS. | 

2 This couſin Ferdinand, who does not make his perſcnal appearance 
on the ſcene, is mentioned, I ſupp-"ſc, for no other reaſcn han to give 
Katharine a hint, that he could kecp even his own relations in order, and 
make them obedient as his ipanicl 'Iroilu%. STEEVENS, 
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Come, Kate, and waſh, and welcome heartily :— 
| Servant lets the exver fall, 


You whoreſon villain ! will you let it fall ? [ Strikes him, 
Kath. Patience, I pray you; 'twas a fault unwilling. 
Pet. A whorſon, beetleheaded, flapear d knave ! 

Come, Kate, fit down; I know you have a ſtomach. 

Will you give thanks ſweet Kate; or elſe ſhall I ?— 


What is this ? mutton ? 


I Serv. Ay. 
Per. Who brought ut ? 


1 Serv. I. 
Pet. T is burnt; and fo is all the meat: 
What dogs are theſe? — Where is the raſcal cook ? 
How durſt you, villains, bring it from the dreſſer, 
And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? 
There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all: 
Three: the meat. Oc. nbout the tage. 
You keedlefs joltheads, and unmanner'd ilaves! ? 
What, do you grumble ? I'll be with you ſtraight, 
Kath, I pray you, huſband, be not io diſquiet; 
The meat was well, if you were fo contented, 
| K + Pet. 


3 It was the euſtom in our author's time, (and long b*fore,) to wah 
the hands immediately be fore dinner and ſupper, as well as afterwards, So, 
in Ives's Sec? Papers, p. 139: „ And atter that the Queen [Elizabeth, 
the wife of K. Henry VII.] was retourned and zuaſbed, the Archbiſhop 
ſaid grace” Again, in Florio's S cerd Frutes, 1591: C. „ „ he meate 
is coming, let us fit downe. S. I would wath firnt—. What ho, bring 
us ſome water to waſh our hands.—ive me a faite, cleane and white 
towel.” From the ſame dialogue it appears that it was cuſtomary to waſh 
after meals likewiſe, and that ſetting the water on the table was then (as 
at preſent) peculiar to Great Britain and Ireland. Bring ſome water 
(ſays one of the company) when dinner is ended, to waſh our hands, and 
ter the bacin upon the board, after the E-g/ifp faſhion, that all may wach.“ 

That ĩt was the practice to wath the hands immediately before ſupper, as 
well as before dinner, is aſcertained by the following paſſage in The 
Fountayne of Fame, erefted in an Orcharde of amorous adwenturcs, by 
Anthony Munday, 1580 : Then was our ſupper brought up very 
orderiy, and ſhe brought me water t zbaſbe my landes. And after I had 
waſhed, I fat downe, and the alſo; but concerning what good cheere we 
had, I need not make good report,” MarLoNnE. 

As our anceſtors eac with their fingers, which might not be over clean 


be fore meals, and after them mutt be greaſy, we cannot wander at fach 


repeated ablutions STEEVENS., 
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Per, I tell thee, Kate, 'twas burnt, and dried away; 
And I expreſsly am forbid to touch it, 
For it engenders choler, planteth anger ; 
And better 'twere, that both of us did falt, —- 
Since, of ourſclves, ourſelves are chulerick « 
Than feed it with ſuch over-roaſted fleſh, 
Be patient; to-morrow it ſhall be mended, 
And, for this night, we'll faſt for company :— 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber, 
[ Excunt PETRUCH10O, KATHARINA, and CURT18, 
Nath, | Advancing,] Peter, didſt ever ſee the like? 
feter. He kills her in her own humour. 


Re-enter CURTIS, 


Gru. Where is he? 
Curt. In her chamber, 
Making a ſermon of contirency to her: 
And rails, and ſwears, and rates; that ſhe, poor ſoul, 
Knows not which way to ſtand, to look, to ſpeak; 
And fits as one neu-riſen from a dream. 
Away, away ! for he is coming hither, [ Exennt, 


Re-enter PETRUCHIO, 


Pet. Thus havel politickly begun my reign, 
And *tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully : 
My fau!con now is ſharp, and paſling empty; 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd, 4 
For then the never looks upon her lure. 
Another way | have to man my haggard,5 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 
That is,—to wa:ch ber, as we watch theſe kites, 
That bate,® and beat, and will not be obedient, 


She 


4 A hawk too much fed was never traQable, : 

The /ure was only a thing ſtuffed like that kind of bird which the 
hawk was deſtgned to purſue, The uſe of the lare was to tempt him 
beck after he nad flown. STEEvVENS. ; 

S A baggard is a wild beo; to man a hawk is to tame her. 
JounsoN. 


To 


6 j. e, flutter. STEEVENS, 
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She eat no meat to-day, nor none ſhall eat ; 

Laſt night ſhe ſlept not, nor to night ſhe ſhall not 

As with the meat, ſome undeſerved fault 

I'll find about the making of the bed; 

And here I'll fling the pillow, there the bolſter, 

This way the coverlet, another way the ſheets :— 

Ay, and amid this hurly, I intend,” 

That all is done in reverend care of her; 

And, in concluſion, ſhe ſhall watch all night: 

And, if ſhe chance to nod, I'll rail, and brawl, 

And with the clamour keep her ſtill awake. 

This is a way to kill a wife with kindneſs; 

And thus I'll curb her mad and headitrong humour: 
He that knows better how to tame a ſhrew, 

Now let him ſpeak ; 'tis charity, to ſhow, [ Exit, 


SCENE. II. 
Padua, Before Baptiſta's Houſe. 
Euter TRANIO and HORTENSIO, 


Tra. Is't poſſible, friend Licio, that Bianca 
Doth fancy any other but Lucentio ? 
I tell you, fir, ſhe bears me fair in hand, 

Hor. Sir, to ſatisfy you in what I have ſaid, 
Stand by, and mark the manner of his teaching. 


| 1 hey fland aſides 
Enter BilanCa and LUCENTIO.. 


Luc. Now, miſtreſs, profit you in what you read? 
Biau. What, maſter, read you? firſt, reſolve me that. 
Luc. I read that I profeſs, the art to love. 

Biau. And may you prove, fir, maſter. of your art! 


=. Luc, 


To hate is to flutter as a hawk does when it ſwops upon its. prey. 


Minſheu ſuppoſes it to be derived either from batre, Fr. to beat, or from 


3*abatre, to deſcend. MALON k. 


” Intend is ſometimes uſed by our author for pretend, and is, I believe, 


ſo uſed here. 
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Luc. While you, ſweet dear, prove miſtreſs of my heart. 
[ They retire, 
Ihr, * proceeders, marry ! 3 Now, tell me, I pray, 
You that durſt ſwear that your miftreſs Bianca 
Lov'd none in the world ſo well as Lucentio. 
Tra, O deſpiteful love! unconſtant womankind ! 
I tell thee, Licio, this is wonderful. 
Hir. Miſtake no more: I am not Licio, 
Nor a muſician, as I ſeem to be; 
But one that ſcorn to live 1n this diſguiſe 
Fer ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion : 
I.now, fir, that J am call'd —Hortenſio, 
Tra. Signior Hortenſio, I have often heard 
Of your entire affection to Bianca; 
And ſince mine eyes are witneſs of her lightneſs, 
I will with you,—1t you be ſo contented, — 
Yorſwear Bianca and her love for ever. 
thor. See, how they kifs and court! 
Here is my hand, and here I firmly vow— 
Never to woo her more; but do forſwear her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter'd her withal. 
Tra. And here I take the like unfeigned oath,— 
Ne er to marry with her though ſhe would entreat : 
Fie on her ! ſee, how beaftly . doth court him. 
Har. Would, all the world, but he, had quite forſworn ! 
For me, — that I may ſurely keep mine oath, 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days paſs; which hath as long lov'd me, 
As I have lov'd this proud difdainful haggard : 
And ſo farewell, ſignior Lucentio,— 
Kindneſs in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love: —and ſoI take my leave, 
In reſolution as I ſwore before. 
Exit HokTENS10.—LUCENTI10 and BIANCA advance, 
Tra. Miſtreſs Bianca, bleſs you with ſuch grace 
As longeth to a lover's bleſſed caſe ! 


Signior Lucentio, 


Nay, 
s Perhaps here an equivoque was intended, To proceed Maſter of 
Arts, &, is the academical term. MALOXF, 
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Nay, I have ta'en you napping, gentle love ; 

And have forſworn you, with Hortenſio. 
Bian. Tranio, you jeſt ; But have you both forſworn me? 
Tra. Miſtreſs, we have. 
Luc. 5 Then we are rid of Licio. 
Tra, I'faith, he'll have a luſty widow now, 

That ſhall be woo'd and wedded in a day. 

| Bian, God give him joy! 

Tra. Ay, and he'll tame her, 
Bian, He ſays ſo, Tranio. 
Tra, Faith, he is gone unto the tarping-ſchool, 
Bian. The taming-ſchool ! what, is there ſuch a place? 
Tra. Ay, miſtreſs, and Petruchio is the maſter ; 

That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty long, — 

To tame a ſhrew, and charm her chattering tongue, 


Enter BioxXDELLO 3 running. 


Bion. O maſter, maſter, I have watch'd ſo long 
That I'm dog-weary ; but at laſt 1 ſpied 
An ancient angel“ coming down the hill, 
Will ſerve the turn, | 
Tra. What 1s he, Biondello ? 
K 6 Bion. 


9 For angel Mr. Theobald, and after him Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. 
Warburton, read engle. JOHNSON. 


It is true that the word engble, which Sir T. Hanmer calls a gull, (de- 


riving it from engluer, Fr. to catch with bird-lime,) is ſometimes ufd by 
Ben Jonſon. It cinnot, however, bear that meaning at preſent, as Bion- 
dello confeſſes his ignorance of the quality of the perſon who is afterwards 
perſuaded to repreſent the father of Lucentio. The preciſe meaning of 
it is not aſcertained in Jonſon, neither is the word to be found in any of 
the original copies of Shakſpeare, I have alſo reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 


true import of the word engbie is ſuch as can have no connection with this 


pailage, and will not bear explanation. 
Angel primitively fignifies a Menger, but perhaps this ſenſe is inappli- 
cable to the paſſage before us. So, Ben Jonſan, in The Sad Sbetberd: 
40 the dear good angel of the ſpring, 
«« The nightingale A 
ans Chapmaa, in his tranſlation of H. mer, always calls a meſſenger an 
ange . 


In The Scornful Lad, of Beaumont and Fletcher, an old uſurer is in- 
deed called 
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Bio, Maſter, a mercatante, or a pedant, * 
I know not what ; but formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father.3 
Luc. And what of him, Tranio ? 
Tra, If he be credulous, and truſt my tale, 
I'll make him glad to ſeem Vincentio ; 
And give aſſurance to Baptiſta Minola, 
As if he were the right Vincentio. 
Take in your love, and then let me alone, 


[ Exeunt LuCENTIO and BIANCA. 


Enter à Pedant, 
Ped. God ſave you, fir! 


Tra, And you, fir! yon are welcome, 
Trave! you far on, or are you at the furtheſt ? 

Ped. Sir, at the furtheſt for a week or two : 
But then up further ; and as far as Rome ; 
And ſo to Ne if God lend me life. 

Tra. What countryman, I pray * 


Ped. Of Mantua, 
Tra. Of Mantua, ſir? - marry, God forbid ! 
And come to Padua, careleſs of your life? 


Ped. 


cc 


old angel of gold.“ 

It is poſſible, however, that initcad of ancient angel, our author might 
have written angel- merebant, one whoſe buſineſs it was to negociate 
money. He was afterwards called a mercatantè, and profeſſes himſelf to 
be one who has bills of exchange about him. STEEVvENs. 

2 The old editions read marcantant. Tue Italian word mercatante is 
frequently uſed in the old plays for a m-rchant, and therefore I have made 
no ſeruple of placing it here. The modern editors, who printed the word 
as they found it ſpeit in the folio, were obliged to ſupply a ſyllable to make 
out the verſe, which the Itahan pronunciation renders unneceſſary. A 
pedant was the common name for a teacher of languages, Sv, in Cyrttia's 
Rewels, by Ben-Jonſon: He loves to have a fencer, a fedant, and a 
muſician, ſeen in his lodgings.** STEEVENS. 

NMercatantè,] So, Spenſer, in the third Book of his Fairy Queen: 

ec Sleeves dependant Albanese wiſe.” 
And our author has Yerenese in his Othel'o, FARMER. 

Cbaren, the ſage Charon, as Pope calls him, deſcribes a pedant, as 
ſynonymous to a houſebcld ſchrolmaſter, and adds a general character of the 
fraternity by no means to their advantage. RxEeD. 

3 I know not what he is, ſays the ſp:aker however, this is certain, he 
has the gat and countenance of a fatherly man, WARBVR ToONs 
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Fed. My life, fir! how I pray? for that goes hard. 


Tra. Tis death for any one in Mantua | 
To come to Padua ; Know you not the cauſe ? 
Your ſhips are ſtaid at Venice; and the duke 
(For private quarrel 'twixt your duke and him,) 
Hath publiſh'd and proclaim'd it openly : 
*Tis marvel ; but that you're but newly come, 
You might have heard it elſe proclaim'd about, 
Ped. Alas, fir, it is worſe for me than ſo; 
For J have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence, and muſt here deliver them. 
Tra, Well, fir, to do you courteſy, 
This will I do, and this will I adviſe you ;— 
Firſt, tell me, have you ever been at Piſa ? 
Ped. Ay, fir, in Piſa have I often been ; 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 
Tra, Among them, know you one Vincentio ? 
Ped. I know him not, but I have heard of him; 
A merchant of incomparable wealth. 
Tra. He is my father, fir; and, ſooth to ſay, 
In countenance ſomewhat doth reſemble you. 
Bio, As much as an apple doth an oyfter, and all one, 
[ A/ides 
Tra. To ſave your life in this extremity, 55 
This favour will I do you for his ſake; 
And think it not the worſt of all your fortunes, 
That you are like to fir Vincentio, 
His name and credit ſhall you undertake, 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lodg'd ;— 
Look, that you take upon you as you ſhould ; 
Lou underſtand me, fir ;—fo ſhall you ſtay 
Till you have done your buſineſs in the city: 
If this be courteſy, fir, accept of it. 
Ped. O, fir, I do ; and will repute you ever 
The patron of my life and liberty. 
Tra. Then go with me, to make the matter good, 
This, by the way, I let you underſtand ;— 
My father is here look'd for every day, 
To pals aſſurance + of a dower in marriage | 
*Twixt 
* To paſs aſſurance means to make a conveyance or deed, Deeds * by 
aw- 
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Twixt me and one Baptiſta's daughter here: 
In all theſe circumſtances I'll inſtru you: 
Go with me, fir, to clothe you as becomes you.? [ Exeurr, 


SCENE Hl 
A Room in Petruchio's Houſe, 
Enter KATHARINA GRU MIO. 


Gru, No, no, forſooth; I dare not, for my life. 
Kath. The more my wrong, the more his ſpite appears: 
What, did he marry me to famiſh me? 
Beggars, that come unto my father's door, 
Upon entreaty, have a preſent alms ; 
If not, elſewhere they meet with charity: 
But I, —who never knew how to entreat, 
Nor never needed that I ſhuuld entreat,— 
Am ſtarv'd for meat, giddy for lack of ſleep; _ 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed : 
And that which ſpites me more than all theſe wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love; 
As who ſhould ſay, —if I ſhould ſleep, or eat, 
*Twere deadly ſickneſs, or elſe preſent death, —— 
I pr'ythee go, and get me ſome repaſt; 
I care not what, ſo it be wholeſome food. 
Gru. What ſay you to a neat's foot? 
Kath. Tis paſſing good; I pr'ythee let me have it. 
| Cris: 
law-writers called, 4 The common aſſurances of the realm,” becauſe 
thereby each man's property is ed to him. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene 
of this act, „they are buſted about a counterfeit aſſurance.” 
; MAaLtone. 
5 Go wwith me, &c.] There is an old comedy called Sufpoſes, tranſlated 
from Arioſto, by Grorge Gaſcoigne. Thence Shakſpeare borrowed this 
part of the plot, (as well as ſome of the phraſeology) though Theobald 
pronounces it his own invention. There likewiſe he found the quaint 
name of Petruchio, My young maſter and his man exchange habits, and 
perſuade a Sceraſe, as he is called, to perſonate the father, exactly as in 
this play, by the pretended dangerof his coming from Sienna to Ferrara, 
contrary to the order of government. FARMER. 


In the ſame play our author likewiſe found the name of Licio. 
MALONEs 
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Cru. I fear, it is too cholerick a meat: — 
How ſay you to a fat tripe, finely broil'd ? 
Kath, I like it well; Grumio, fetch it me, 
Gra, I cannot tell; I fear, tis cholerick. 
What ſay you to a piece of beef, and muſtard ? 
Kath, A diſh that I do love to feed upon. 
Gru, Ay, but the multard is too hot a little.” 
Kath, Why, then the beef, and let the muſtard reſt, 
Cru. Nay, then I will not; you ſhall have the muſtard, 
Or elſe you get no beef of Grumio. 
Kath, Then both, or one, or any thing thou wilt. 
Cru, Why, then the muſtard without the beef. 
Kath, Go, get thee gone, thou falſe deluding ſlave, 
| Beats him, 
That feed'ſt me with the very name of meat; 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my miſery ! 
Go, get thee gone, I ſay. 


Enter PETR UCHI1O, awith a dib of meat ; aud HoRTENSIO, 


Pet, How fares my Kate? What, ſweeting, all amort 2s 

Jlor. Miſtreſs, what cheer ? 

Kath. *Faith, as cold as can be, 

Pct, Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 
Here, love; thou ſee'ſt how diligent I am, 


To 


© The editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads—too phlegmatick a 

meat; which has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. 
| Marone. 

Though I have not diſplaced the oldeſt reading, that of the ſecond folio 
may be right. It prevents the repetition of cþo/erick; and preferves its 
meaning; for fhlegmatick, irregularly derived from $>zywcor, might 
anciently have been a word in phyſical uſe, ſignifying inflammatory, as 
fhlegmonous is at preſent. STEEVENS. 

7 This is agreeable to the doctrine of the times. In The Glaſs of 
Humors, no date, p. 60, it is ſaid, „ But note here, that the firſt diet is 
not only in avoiding ſuperfluity of meats, and ſurfeits of drinks, but alſo 
in eſchewing ſuch as are moſt obnoxious, and leaſt agreeable with our 
happy temperate ſtate ; as for a cholerick man to abſtain from all ſilt, 
feorched, dry meats, ſrom muſtard, and ſuch like things as will aggravate his 
malignant humours, &c, . 

So Petruchio before objects to the over-roaſted mutton, RE O. 


That is all ſunk and diſpirited. MALoN x. 


— — — 
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To dreſs thy meat myſelf, and bring it thee : 
[ Sets the diſh on a tables 

] am ſure, ſweet Kate, this kindneſs merits thanks, 
What, not a word? Nay then, thou lov'it it not; 
And all my pains is ſorted to no proof : 9 
Here, take away this diſh, 

Kath, Pray you, let it ſtand, 

Pet. The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks 
And ſo ſhall mine, before you touch the meat. 

Kath, I thank you, fir, | 

Hzr. Signior Petruchio, fie! you are to blame: 
Come, miſtreſs Kate, I'll hear you company, 

Pet. Eat it up all, Hortenſio, if thou lov'ſt me. [Alide, 


Much good do it unto thy gentle heart! 


Kate, eat apace: And now, my honey love, 

Will we return unto thy father's houſe; 

And revel it as bra ely as the beſt, 

With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 

With ruffs and cuits, and farthingales, and things; 
With ſcarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 
What, haſt thou din'd ? The tailor ſtays thy leiſure, 
To deck thy body with his ruffling treaſure, 


Enter Tailor. 


Come, tailor, let us ſee theſe ornaments ; 3 
Enter 


9 And all my labour has ended in nothing, or froved nothing. We 
tried an experiment, but it ſorted not.” Bacon, Jon x so. 


2 Though rhings is a poor word, yet I have no better, and perhaps the 
author had not another that would rhyme. I once thought to tianſpoſe the 
words rings and things, but it would make little improvement. 

Jonxs0N, 

However poor the word, the poet muſt be anſwerable for it, as he had 


uſed it before, Act II. ſc. v. when the rhyme did not force it upon 


him: 


Me will hawe rings and things, and fine array. 
A thing is a trifle too inconſiderable to deſerye particular diſcrimination, 
STEEVENSe 
3 In our poet's time, women's gowns were uſually made by men. So, 
in the epiſtle to the Ladies, prefixed to Eupbues and bis England, dy gone 
| LY'Y3 
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Enter Haberdaſher. 


Lay forth the gown. What news with you, {ir ? 
Hab, Here is the cap your worſhip did heſpeak. 
Pet. Why, this was moulded on a porringer ; 
A velvet diſh; fie, fie! 'tis lewd and filthy : 
Why, 'tis a cockle, or a walnutſhell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap; 
Away with it, come, let me have a bigger. 
Kath. I'll have no bigger; this doth ſit the time, 
And gentiewomen wear ſuch caps as thete. 
Pet. When you are gentle, you ſhall have one too, 
And not till then. 
Hor. That will not be in haſte, Aſide. 
Kath, Why, fir, 1 truſt, I way have leave to ſpeak ; 4 
And ſpeak I will ; I am no child, no babe : 
Your betters have endur'd me ſay my mind ; | 
And, if you cannot, beſt you ſtop your ears, ; 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart; 
Or elſe ey heart roncealin 4+ 4 Laanl 


9 — — 22 — ent 22% «447 & 


And, rather than it ſhall I will be free 

Even to the uttermoſt, as I pleaſe, in words. 

Pet. Why, thou ſay ſt true; it is a paltry cap, 

A cuſtard-coffn,5 a bauble, a ſilken pie: 

I love thee well, in that thou lik'ſt it not, 
Kath, Love me, or love me not, Tlike the cap; 

And it I will have, or I will have none. 
Pet, Thy gown? why, ay: Come, tailor, let us ſee't, | 


O mercy, God! what making Ruff is here? 


What's this ? a ſleeve ? tis like a demicannon: | 
What! 
Lyly, 1508; „ If a taylor make your goror tov little, you cover his fault | 
with a broad ſtomacher ; if too great, with a number of pleights; if too . 
ſhort, with a fair guard; if too long, with a falſe gathering.“ 
Maron”. : 

+ Shakſpeare has here copied nature with great ſkill. Petruchio, by | 
frightening, ſtarving, and overwatching his wiſe, had taracd her into gen- | 
tlenaſs and ſubmiſſion. And the audience expects to hear no more of the 
ſhrew : when on her being croſſed in the article of faſhion and finery, the 
moſt invete rate folly of her ſex, the flies out again, though for the laſt | 
tine, into all the intemperate rage of her nature. WARBURTON. N 
Aci was the ancient culinary term for the raiſed cruſt of a pie or 
cultatd, STEEVENS, 
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What! up and down, carv'd like an appletart ? 
Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and liſh, and ſlaſh, 
Like to a cenfer “ in a barber's fhop : 
W hy, what, o'devil's name, tailor, call'ſt thou this? 
Hor, I ſee, ſhe's like to have neither cap nor gown. 
 T Afade, 
Tai. You bid me make it orderly and well, 4 
According to the faſhion, and the time. 
Pet. Marry, and did; but if you be remember'd, 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. 
Go, hop me over every kennel home, 
For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, ſir: 
I'll none of it ; hence, make your beſt of it, 
cath, I never ſaw a hetter-faſhion'd gown, 
Mo:e quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable: 
Bel:ke, you mean to make a puppet of me. 
Pet, Why, true ; he means to make a puppet of thee, 
a Tai. She ſays, your worſhip means to make a puppet of 
er. 
Pit, O montirone errogenee] Thau lieſt, hau thread, 
Thou thimble,? 
Thou yard, three-quarters, Falf-yard, quarter, nail, 
Thou fea, thou nit, thou winter cricket thou: 
Brav'd in mine own houſe with a ſkein of thread! 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant; 
Or I ſball fo be- meteò thee with thy yard, 
As thou ſhalt think on prating whilft thou liv ! 
] tell thee, I, that thou haſt marr'd her gown, 
| JT ai, 
6 Cenſers in barber's ſhops are now diſuſed, bat they may eaſily be 
imagined to have been veſſels which, for the emiſſion of the ſmoke, were 
cut with great number and varieties of interſtices. JounsoN. 
I Jearn from an ancient print, that theſe cenſers reſembled in ſhape our 
modern brafieres. They had pierced convex covers, and ſtood on feet. 


They not only ſerved to ſweeten a barber's ſhop, but to keep his water 
warm, and dry his cloths on. STEEVENS. | 


7 We ſhould only read : b 
O monſtrous arrogance I thou lieſt, thou thimble, 
He calls him afterwards—a ſkein of thread. RITSON. 
The tailor's trade, having an appearance of efteminacy, has always 
been, among the rugged Engliſh, liable to ſarcaſms and contempt. 


JorNs0N, 
8 j. e. be-meaſure thee, SrETVINS. 


SO =O _ 2 
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Tui. Your worchip is deceiv'd ; the gown is made 
fuſt as my maſter had direction: 

Grumio gave order how it ſhould be done. 

Cm. I gave him no order, I gave him the ſtuff, 

Tai. But how did you defire it ſhould be made? 

Gru. Marry, fir, with needle and thread, 

Tai, But did you not requeſt to have it cut? 

Gru. Thou haſt faced many things.“ 

Jai. I have, 

Gru. Face not me: thou haſt brav'd many men; * brave 
not me; I will neither be faced nor braved, I ſay unto 
thee, I bid thy maſter cut out the gown ; but I did not bid 
him cut it to pieces: # ergo, thou lieſt. 

Tai, Why, here is the note of the faſhion to teſtify, 

Pet, Read it. 

Gru. The note lies in his throat, if he ſay I ſaid fo, 

Tai. Inprimis, a lorſe-bodied goon © 

Gru. Maſter, if ever I ſaid looſe-bodied gown,4 ſew me in 
the ſkirts of it, and beat me to death with a bottom of brown 
thre:d ; I ſaid, a gown. 

Pet, Proceed, 

Tai, With a ſmall compaſs'd cape ; 5 


_ 


Gru, 
9 i, e. turned up many gowns, &c. with facings, &c, SrrrVI AS. 
* 1, e. made many men fine, Bravery was the ancient term for ele- 
gance of dreſs, STEEVENS. | 
3 This ſcene appears to have been borrowed from a ſtory of Sir Philip 
Caul:hurp, and John Drakes, a filly ſhoemaker of Norwich, waich is 
related in Leigh's Accidence of Armerie, and in. Camden's Remaines. 
Dovck. 
+ I think the joke is impair'd, unleſs we read with the original play 
already quoted-—a /cofe bedied gown. It appears, however, that looſes 
bodied gowns were the dreſ: of barizts, ST#EvetNs, 
A compaſs'd cape is a round cape, To compaſs is to come round. 
| JoungoN, 
T hus, in Troilus and Creſſida, a circular bow window is called a—com- 
Faſſed window, 
Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, 1565, gives a moſt elaborate deſcrip- 
tion of the gowns of women; and adds, Some have capes reaching 
down to the midſt of their backs, faced with velvet, or elſe with ſome 
fine wrought taffata, at the leaſt, fringed about, very bravely,” 
- | STEEVENSs 
So, in the Regiſter of Mr. Henflowe, proprietor of the Roſe theatre, 


3 of June 1594. Lent, upon a womanes gowne of villet in grayne, 


with a velyet cafe imbroidered with bugeiles, for xxxviz.” MaLone, 
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Grit, ] confeſs the cape, 

Tai. With a trunk fleeve 5 —— 

ru. I confeſ, two ſleeves. 

ai. The fleeves curinifly cut. 

Pet. Ay, there's the viilainy. 

Gra, Error i'the bill, fir; error 1'the bill. IT commanded 
the ſlec ves ſhould be cut out, and ſewed up again; and that 
FI prove upon thee, though thy little finger be armed in a 
thimble. 

Tai. This is true, that I ſay ; an I had thee in place where, 
thou ſhoud'ſt know it, | - 

Gru. I am for thee ſtraight ; take thou the bill,“ give me 
thy mete yard,” and ſpare not me. 

Her. God-a-mercy, Grumio! then he ſhall have no odds, 

Pet, Well, fir, in brief, the gown is not for me. 

Gru. You are i'the right, fir ; tis for my miſtreſs. 

Pet. Go, take it up unto thy maſter's uſe ! 

Gru. Villain, not for thy life: Take up my miltreſs' gown 
for thy maſter's uſe! 

Pet, Why, br, what's your eonceit in that ? 

Gru. O, fir, the conceit is deeper than you think for: 
Take up my miſtreſs' gown to his maſter's uſe ! 

O, fie, fie, fie! 

Pet. Hortenſio, ſay thou wilt ſee the tailor paid ;— 
[ Aides 
Go take it hence; be gone, and ſay no more. 

Hor. Tailor, 1'll pay thee for thy gown to-morrow, 

Take no unkindneſs of his haſty words: . 
Away, I ſay ; commend me to thy maſter. [Exit Tailor. 
Per. Well, come, my Kate ; we will unto your father s, 


Even in theſe honeſt mean habiliments ; 


Our purſes ſhall be proud, our garments pœor: 
For 'tis the mind-that makes the body rich ; 

And as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 


Becauſe his fcathers are more beautiful? 


Or 

6 The ſame quibble between the written hill, and bill the ancient 
weapon carried by foot-ſoldiers, is to be met with in Timon of Arbers. 

|  STEEVENS> 


7 i. e. thy meaſuring-yard. STEEVENS, 


T 
E 


Bis father, twenty years before at Genoa ; and Tranio muſt be as much 
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Or is the adder better than the eel, 


Becauſe his painted fkin contents the eye? 


O, no, good Kate; neither art thou the worſe 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 

If thou account'ſt it ſname, lay it on me: 

And therefore, frolick; we will hence forthwith, 
To feaſt and ſport us at thy father's houſe. 
Go, call my men, and let us ſtraight to him ; 
And bring our horſes unto Long-lane end, 


There will we mount, and thither walk on foot. 
Let's ſee ; I think, 'tis now ſome ſeven o'clock, 
And well we may come there by dinner time. 
Kath, I dare aſſure you, fir, tis almoſt two; 
And 'twill be ſupper time, ere you come there. 
Pet. It ſhall be ſeven, ere I go to horſe: 
Look, what I ſpeak, or do, or think to do, 
You are (till crofling it. Sirs, let's alone: 
J will not go to-day ; and ere I do, 
It ſhall be what o'clock I ſay it is. 
Hor. Why, fo! this gallant will command the ſun. 


[ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
Padua, Before Baptiſta's Houſe, 
Enter TRrax10, and the Pedant dreſſed like VIN ENO. 


Tra. Sir, this is the houſe; Pleaſe it you, that I call? 
Ped. Ay, what elſe ? and, but I be deceived, 

Signior Baptiſta may remember me, 

Near twenty years ago, in Genoa, where 

We were lodgers at the Pegaſus,” 


Tra, 
8] cannot but think that the direction about the Tinker, who is 
always introduced at the ends of the acts, together with the change of the 


ſcene, and the proportion of each act to the reſt, make it probable that 
the fifth act begins here. Jon NxsoN. | 


This line havin all the editions bitherto been given to Tranio. But 
Tranio could with no propriety ſpeak this, either in his aſſumed or real 
character. Lucentio was too young to know any thing of lodging with 


too 
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Tra. Tis well; 
And hold your own, in any caſe, with ſuch 
Auſterity as 'longeth to a father, 


Enter BioxnDELLO, 


Ped. I warrant you ; But, fir, here comes your boy ; 
*T were good, he were ſchool'd. 

Tra. Fear you not him. Sirrah, Biondello, 
Now do your duty throughly, I adviſe you; 
Imagine 'twere the ighe Vincentio: 

Bion. Tut! fear not me. 

Tra, But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta ? 

Bion. I told him, that your father was at Venice; 
And that you look'd for him this day in Padua. 

Tra. Thou'rt a tall fellow ; hold thee that to drink. 
Here comes Baptiſta ;—ſet your countenance, fir,— 


Enter BapTisTA and LUCENTIO, 


Signior Baptiſta, you are happily met :— 
Sir, [To the Pedant. ] | 


. This is the gentleman I told you of; 


I pray you, ſtand good father to me now, 
Give me Bianca for my patrimony. 

Ped. Soft, fon !— 
Sir, by your leave; having come to Padua 
To gather in ſome debts, my ſon Lucentio 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cauſe 
Of love between your daughter and himſelf: 
And, — for the good report I hear of you; 
And for the love he beareth to your daughter, 
And ſhe to him, — to ftay him not too long, 
I am content, in a good father's care, 


To 


too young, or very unfit to repreſent and perſonate Lucentio. I hav: 
ventured to place the line to the Pedant, to whom it mutt certainly belong, 


and is a ſequel of what he was before ſaying. THxoBALD. 


Shakſpeare has taken a fign out of London, and hung it up in 


Padua: 


Meet me an hour hence at the ſign of the Pezaſus in Cheapſide.” 


Return from Parnaſſus, 1606. 


The Pegaſus is the arms of the Middle-Temple; and, from that cit. 


cumſtance, became a popular ſign. STELVINS, 
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To have him match'd ; and, —if you pleaſe to like 
No worſe than I, fir, upon ſome agreement, 

Me ihall you find moſt ready and moſt willing 
Wich one conſent to have her ſo beſtow'd ; 

For curious I cannot'be with you,“ 

Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear ſo well. 

Bap. Sit, pardon me in what 1 have to fay ;j— 
Your plainneſs, and your ſhortneſs, pleaſe me well. 
Right true it is, your ſon Lucentio here 
Doth Iove my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 

Or both diſſemble deeply their affections: 

And, therefore, if you ſay no more than this, 
That like a father you will deal with him, 

And paſs my daughter a ſufficient dower,3 

The match is fully made, and all is done: 

Your ſon ſhall have my daughter with conſent. 

Tra. I thank you, fir. Where then do you know beſt, 
We be afhed ; 4 and ſuch aſſurance ta'en, 

As ſhall with either part's ——_—_ ſtand ? 

Rap. Not in my houſe, Lucentio ; for, you know, 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants ; 
Beſides, old Gremio is heark'ning (till ; 

And, happily, we might be interrupted.“ 

Tra, Then at my lodging, an it like you, fir : 
There doth my father lie ; and there, this night, 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well : 

Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
My boy ſhall fetch the ſcrivencr preſently. 


The 

> Curious is ſcrupulous. So, in Holinthed, p. 888: The emperor 

obeying more compaſſion than the reaſon of things, was not curious to 
condeſcend to performe ſo good an office.” STEEVENS 

To paſs is, in this place, ſynonymous to ure or convey z as it ſome- 

times occurs in the covenant of a purchaſe deed, that the granter has power 


to bargain, ſell, &c. “ and thereby to paſs and convey” the premiſes to 
the grantee. RITSON. 


3 1. e. betrothed. STEEVENS. 
4 Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope reads: 
And haply then ve might be interrupted. STEFEVENS. 
Happily, in Shakſpeare's time, ſignified accidentally, as well as for:unately. 
It is rather ſurp:iſing, that an editor ſhould be guilty of fo groſs a cor- 
rzption of his author's language, for the ſake of medernizing bis orthography. 
6 TVYVàVRAIT T. 
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The worſt is this, — that, at ſo ſlender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender pittance. 
Bap. It likes me well: —Cambio, hie you home, 
And bid Bianca make her ready ſtraight; 
And, if you will, tell what hath happened: 
L vcentio's father is arriv'd in Padua, 
And how ſhe's like to be Lucentio's wife. 
Luc. I pray the gods ſhe may, with all my heart! 

Tra. Pally not with the gods, but get thee gone,s 
Signior Baprilta, ſhall I lead the way? 

Welcome! one mels is like to be your cheer : 
Come, ſir ; we'll better it in Piſa, | 

Bap. J follow you. 

[ Exeunt TRAN IO, Pedant, and BarTISTA, 

Bion, Cambio. | 

Luc. | What ſay'ſt thou, Biondello ? 

Bion, You ſaw my maſter wink and laugh upon you ? 

Luc. Biondello, what of that? ; 

Bien. Faith nothing; but he has left me here behind, to 
expound the meaning or moral © of his ſigns and tokens, 

Luc. I pray thee, moralize them. 

Bion. Then thus. Baptiſta is ſafe, talking with the de. 
ceiving father of a deceitful ſon, 

Luc. And what of him? 

Bion. His daughter is to be brought by you to the ſupper, 

Luc, And then ?— 

Bion. The old prieſt at ſaint Luke's church is at your com- 
mand at all hours. 

Luc. Ind what of all this? 

Bion. I cannot tell; except they are buſied about a coun- 
terfeit aſſurance ; lake you aſſurance of her, cam priwilegio 
ad imprimendum folum : 7 to the church; S take the priett, 
clerk, and ſome ſuflicient honeſt witneſſes ; 

It 


5 It ſeems odd management to make Lucentio go oz? here for nothing 
that appears, but that he may return again five lines lower. It would be 
better, I think, to ſuppoſe that he lingers upon the ſtage, till the reſt are 
gone, in order to talk with Biondello in private, TyRWHITT. 

I have availed my ſelf of the regulation propoſed by Mr, Tyrwhitt. 

STEEVENS. 
® —0r Moral] i. e. the ſecret purpoſe, Marons. 

7 It is ſcarce nevxetiary to obſerye that theſe are the words which 

3 commonly 


wad Ah AC ae 
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If this be not that you look for, I have no more to ſay, 


But, bid Bianca farewell for ever and a day. [ Going, 

Luc. Hear'ſt thou, Biondello ? 

Bin. I cannot tarry: I knew a wench married in an after- 
noon as ſhe went to the ome for parſley to ſtuff a rabbit; 
and ſo may you, fir; and fo adieu, fir. My maſter hath ap- 
pointed me to go to ſaint Luke's, to bid the prieſt be ready to 
come againſt you come with your appendix, [ Exit, 

Luc, I may, and will, if ſhe be ſo contented : 

She will be pleas'd, then wherefore ſhould I doubt ? 
Hap what hap may, I'll roundly go about her; 


It ſhall go hard, if Cambio go without her, [ Exit. 
SCENE V, 
A public Road. 


Enter PRTRUcRHI0O, KATHARINA, and HoRTENSI0. 


Pez. Come on, o' God's name; once mc etoward our father's, 
Good Lord, how bright and goodly ſhines the moon! 
Kath. The moon ! the ſun ; it is not moonlight now. 
Pet. I ſay, it is the moon that ſhines ſo bright. 
Kath. I know, it is the ſun that ſhines ſo bright. 
Pet. Now, by my mother's ſon, and that's myſelf, 
It ſhall be moon, or ſtar, or what I liſt, 
Or ere I journey to your father's houſe ;— 
Go on, and fetch our horſes back again.— 
Evermore croſt, and croſt; nothing but cr! 
Thy, Say as he ſays, or we ſhall never go. 
Kath. eee I pray, ſince we have come ſo far, 


And be it moon, or ſun, or what you pleaſe ; 


And if you pleaſe to call it a ruſh candle, 
llenceforth I vow it ſhall be ſo for me. 
Hes. J fay, it is the moon. 
Kath, 5 I know it 15,9 


commonly were put on books where an excluſive right had been granted 
tor printing them. REE SOD. 

i. e. go to the church, &. TyrwHITT. 

Ihe humour of this ſcene bears a very ſtriking reſemblance to what 
Monſ. Becnier telis us of the Mogul Omrahs, who continually hear in mind 
the Perſian proverb, „It the King ſaith at noon-&ay it is night, you are 
e behold the moon and the ftars,”” Hiſtory of the Mrgul Empire, Vol. 
IV. p. 45. Doucr., 

Vol. III. 8 Pe . 
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Pet, Nay, then you lie; it is the bleſſed ſun, 

Kath. Then, God be bleſs'd, it is the bleſſed ſun. 
But ſun it is not, when you ſay it is not; 
And the moon changes, even as your mind. 
What you will have it nam'd, even that it is; 
And ſo it ſhall be fo, for Katharine, 

Hor, Petruchio, go thy ways; the field is won. 

Pet, Well, forward, forward : thus the bowl ſhould run, 
And not unluckily againſt the bias. | 
But ſoft ? what company is coming here ? 


Enter VINCENTI1O, in 4 travelling dreſs, 


CGood-morrow, gentle miſtreſs : Where away ?— 
[To VINCENT1O, 

Tell me, ſweet Kate, and tell me truly too, 
Haſt thou beheld a freſher gentlewoman ? 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks ? 
What ſtars do ſpangle heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face? 
Fair lovely maid, once more good day to thee :;— 
Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty's ſake, 

Her. A will make the man mad, to make a woman of 

him. 

Kath, Y oung budding virgin, fair, and freſh, and ſweet, 
Whither away ; or where is thy abode ? 
Happy the parents of ſo fair a child ; 
Happier the man, whom favourable ſtars 
Allot thee for his lovely bed-fellow ! 

Per. Why, how now, Kate! I hope, thou art not mad : 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd ; 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay ſt he is, 

Kath, Pardon, old tather, my miſtaking eyes, 
That have been ſo bedazzled with the ſun, 
That every thing I look on ſeemeth green : * 
Now I perceive, thou art a reverend father; 


Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad miſtaking. 1 
ets 


2 Shakſpeare's obſervations on the phænomena of nature are ver} 
accurate, When one has ſat long in the ſunſhine, the ſurrounding 
objects will often appear tinged with green. The reaſon is aſſigned by 
many of the writers on opticks. BLACKST9NZ. 


on 
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Pet. Do, 1 old grandſire; and, withal, make known 


Which way thou travelleſt: if along with us, 
We ſhall be joy ful of thy company. 

Vin. Fair fir, and you my merry miſtreſs, 
That with vour ſtrange encounter much amaz d me; 
My name is call'd—Vincentio ; my dwelling—Piſa; 
And bound I am to Padua; there to viſit 


A ſonof mine, which long I have not ſeen. 


Pet, What is his name 
Vin, Lucentio, gentle fir. 
Pet. Happily met ; the happier for thy ſon, 
And now by law, as well as reverend age, 
I may entitle thee—my loving father ; 
The ſiſter to my wife, this gentlewoman, 
Thy ſon by this hath married: Wonder not, 
Nor be not griev'd ; ſhe is of good eſteem, 
Her dowry . and of worthy birth; 
Beſide, ſo qualified as may beſeem 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. 
Let me embrace with old Vincentio : 
And wander we to ſee thy honeſt ſon, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 
Vin, But is this true? or is it elſe your pleaſure, 
Like pleaſant travellers, to break a jeſt 


Upon the W 1 you overtake ? 


Hor, I do aſſure thee, father, ſo it is. 
Pet. Come, go along, and ſee the truth hereof ; 
For our firſt merriment hath made thee jealous, 


Exennt PeETRUCH10, KATHARINA, and VINCENTIO, 


or. Well, Petruchio, this hath put me in heart, 
Have to my widow ; and if the be froward, 
Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be untoward, 


Exit. 
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ACT V. SeENE I. 
Padua. Before Lucentio's Hoſe, 


Enter en one fide BronDELLoO, LUCENTIoO, ard BIANCA; 
GRrEMIo awalking on the other fide. 


Bion. Softly and ſwiftly, fir ; for the prieſt is ready, 


Luc. 1 fly, Biondello: but they may chance to need thee 
at home, therefore leave us. | 


Bion. Nay, faith, I'll ſee the church o' your back; and 
then come back to my maſter as ſoon as I can. 
[ Excurt LUCENTIO, BIANCA, and BIONDELLO, 
Cre. I marvel, Cambio comes not all this while. 


Enter PeETRUCHIO, KATHARINA, VINCENT1O, and 
Attendants. 


Pet. Sir, here's the door, this is Lucentio's houſe, 

My father's bears more toward the marketplace ; 

Thither muſt J, and here J leave you, fir. 
Vin, You ſhall not chooſe but drink before you go ; 

I think, I ſhall command your welcome here, 

And, by all likelihood, ſome cheer is toward. [ Krocks, 
Gre, They're buſy within, you were beſt knock louder. 


Euter Pedant above, at a window, 


Ped. What's he, that knocks as he would beat down the 
gate ? 

Vin. Is ſignior Lucentio within, fir ? | 

Ped. He's within, fir, but not to be ſpoken withal. 

Vin. What if a man bring him a hundred pound or two, to 
make merry withal. 


Ped, Keep your hundred pounds to yourſelf ; he ſhall need 
none, ſo long as I live, 

Pet. Nay, I told you, your ſon was belov'd in Padua. 
Do yeu hear, fir? to leave frivolous circumſtances, I pray 
you, tell ſignior Lucentio, that his father is come from Piſa, 
and 1s here at the door to ſpeak with him, Pd 
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Ped. Thou leſt ; his father is come from PWa,3 and here 
looking out at the window. 

Vin Art thou his father ? 

Ped. Ay, fir z ſo his mother ſays, if J may believe her, 

Pet. Why, how now, gentleman ! [To Vincen.] why, 
this is flat knavery, to take upon you another man's name. 

Ped. Lay hands on the villain ; I believe, a means to cozen 
ſomebody in this city under my countenance, 


Reeenter B1ONDEL LO. 


Bion. J have ſeen them in the church together; God fend 
'em good ſhipping !— But who is here? mine old maker, 
Vincentio ? now we are undone and brought to nothing. 

Fin, Come hither, crack-hemv. [ Seeing BLONDELLO, 

Bizn. 1 hope, I may cho2te, fir. 

Vir. Come hither, you rogue; What, have you forgot 
me ? 

Bion. Forgot you? no, r: I could not forget you, for I 
never ſa you before in all my liſe. 

Vin, What, you notorious villain, didit thou never ſee thy 
maſter's father, Vincentio ? 

Bin. What, my old, worſhipful old matter ? yes, marrv, 
fir ; ſee where he looks out ef the window. 


Viz. Is't fo, indeed? [ Beats BroNDELLO, 
Bion. Help, help, help! here's a malman will mucder me. 
[ Exit. 


Ped. Help, ſon! help, ſignior Baptiſta! 
Exit, from the avindiww. 
Pet, Pr'ythee, Kate, let's ſtand aſide, and ſee the end of 
this controverſy, [ T hey retire, 
L 3 Re-enter 


3 The reading of the old copies is from Padua, which is certainly 
wrong. The editors have made it to Padua ; but it ſhould rather be fem 
Piſa. Both parties agree that Lucentio's father is come frem Piſa, as in- 
deed they neceſlacily muſt 3 the point in diſpute is, whether he be at che 
door, or looking out of the window TYR WII Tr. 

I ſuſpect we ſhou'd read - from Mantua, whence the pedant himſelf 
came, and which he would naturally name, ſuppoſing he forgot, as might 
well happen, that the real V+ncentio was of Piſa, In The Twvs Gentlemen 


of V erona, Pad a and Yerina occur in two different ſcenes, inſtead of. 
Milan. MaLoxe. 
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Re-enter Pedant below; BAT TI STA, TRANIO, and Servants, 


Tra. Sir, what are you, that offer to beat my ſervant A 

Vin. What am I, fir? nay, u hat are you, fir? O 1m- 
mortal gods! O fine villain ! A filken doublet! a velvet hoſe ! 
a ſcarlet cloak! and a copatain hat! 4 O, I am undone ! 
I am undone! while I play the good huſband at home, my 
{on and my feryant ſpend all at the univerſity, 

Tra. How now! what's the matter ? 

Bap. What, is the man lunatick ? 

Tra. Sir, you ſeem a ſober ancient gentleman by your ha- 
bit, but your words ſhow you a madman : Why, fir, what 
concerns it you, if I wear pearl and gold? I thank my good 
lather, I am able to maintain it. 

Fin. Thy father? O, villain! he is a ſailmaker in Ber- 
gamo. 

Bap. You, miſtake, ſir; you miſtake, fir ; Pray, what do 
you think is his name? 

Vin. His name ? as if I knew not his name: I have 
brought him up ever ſince he was three years old, and his 
name is— Tranio. | 

Ped. Away, away, mad aſs! his name is Lucentio ; and 
te is mine only ſon, and heir to the lands of me ſignior Vin- 
centio. 

Vir. Lucentio! O, he hath murdered his maſter 
Lay hold on him, I charge you, in the duke's name: —0, 
my ſon, my ſon !—tell me, thou villain, where is my fon 
Lucentio ? 

Tra. Call forth an officer: [ Eier one with an Officer, | 
carry this mad knave to the gaol : — Father Baptiſta, I charge 
you, ſee, that he be forthcoming, 

Fin, Carry me to the gaol! 


Gre. 


4 Ts, I believe, a hat with a conical crown, ſuch as was anciently worn 
by woll- dreſſed men. jJonNsON. | 

This kind of hat is twice mentioned by Gaſcoigne, 

In Stubb's Anatomie of Abuſes, printed 1595, there is an entire chapter 
« on the hattes of England,” beginning thus: Co 

«« Sometimes they uſe them ſharpe on the crowne, pearking up like the 
ſpeare or ſhaft of a ſteeple, ſtanding a quarter of a yard above the crowns 
of their heads, Sc. STEEZVYINS. 
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Gre. Stay, officer; he ſhall not go to priſon, 
Bap. Talk not, ſignior Gremio ; I ſay, he ſhall go to 
riſon. 
; Gre. Take heed, ſignior Baptiſta, leſt you be cone; - 
eatch'd 5 in this buſineſs; I dare ſwear, this is the right Vin- 
centio. 
P-d, Swear, if thou dar'ſt. 
Gre. Nay, I dare not ſwear it. 
Tra, Then thou wert beſt ſay, that I am not Lucentio, 
Gre. Yes, I know thee to be ſignior Luceatio. 
Bap. Away with the dotard ; to the gaol with him. 
Vis. Thus ſtrangers may be haled and abus'd !_——0 
monſtrous villain ! - 


Re-enter BioN DLS, with LUcryTILO and BrACa. 


Bio. 4s Þ Were ſpoiled, and Yonder he is; deny him, 
forſwear him, or elſe we are all undone, | 


Luc. Pardon, ſweet father, [ Kneeling, 
Vin, Lives my ſweeteſt ſon ? 
[BioNDtLLO, TRANIO, aud Pedant run one. 
Bian, Pardon, dear father. | Keeling. 
Bap. How haſt thou oFended ?— 
Where is Lucentto ? | 
Lur, Here's Lucentio, 


Right n unto the right Vincento ; 
That have by marriage male thy danghter mine, 
While counterf-1- ſuppoſes blear'd thine eyne.“ | 

Gre, Here's packing,” with a witneſs, to deceive us all! 

Vin, Where is that damned villain, Tranio, 
ry< . 

That fac'd and brav'd me in this matter ſo ? 
: . 4. Baß. 

5 i. e. deceived, cheated. STEEVENS 

6 The mod rn ditors read ſr: psfors, but wrongly, This is a plain 
alluſion to Gaſcoigae's comedy entitled Suppsſ-:, from which ſeveral of the 
incidents in this play ar borrowed, TyrwuriTrT. 

Unis is highly probable 3 but yet ſuppsſer is a word often uſ-d in its 
common ſenſe, waich, on the preſent occaſion is ſufficiently commodious. 
It appe its |. kewiſe from the Pretice to Greene's M-tamor; bois, that ſup- 
Lees was a game of ſome kind, „ After ſuppoſes, and ſuch ordinary 
ſports, were paſt, they fell to prattle, &c. | 


To bear the eye, was an ancient phraſe ſignifying : deceive. 


3 | f STEEVENS. 
* 1, e, plotting, underh and contrirance. SrEEVENS. 
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Bap. Why, tell me, is not this my Cambio ? 
Biau. Cambio is chang'd into Lucentio. 
Luc, Love wrought theſe miracles, Bianca's love 

Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 

While he did bear my countenance in the town ; 

And happily l have arriv'd at laſt 

Unto the wiſhed haven of my blifs ;— 

What Tranio did, myſelf enforc'd him to; 

Then pardon him, ſweet father, for my ſake. 

Vin. I'll Git the villain's noſe, that would have ſent me to 
the gaol. 

Bap. But do you hear fir? [To LVcENTIO.] Have 
you married my daughter without aſking my good will? 

Fir. Fear not, Baptiſta ; we will content you, go to: 

Bur 1 will in, to be reveng'd for this villainy. [ Exit, 
Bap. And 1, to ſound the depth of this knavery, [| Ext, 
Luc, Look not pale, Bianca ; thy father will not frown. 

| [ Exeunt LUCENTIO and BIANCA, 
Cre. My cake is dough : & But I'll in among the reſt ; 
Cut of hops cf all, but my ſhare of the feaſt. [ Exit, 
PETER UCHIO and KATHARINA advance. 
Nas. Huſband, let's follow, io fee the eud of this ado. 
Fet. Firſt kiſs me, Kate, and we will. 
Kath, What, in the midſt of the ſtreet ? 
Pet. What, art thou aſham'd of me? 
Kath. No, fir; God forbid ; but aſham'd to kiſs. 
Pet. Why, then let's home again: — Come, firrah, let's 
away, 
Kath, Nay, I will give thee a kiſs : now pray thee, love, 
ſay. 


Pet, 


5 This is a proverbial expreſſion which alſo occurs in the old interlude 
of Tom Tyler and tis W fe: 
« Alas poor Tom, bis cake is dough.” STEEVENS» 
It was generally ufed when any project miſcarried. MALoNE. 
Rather when any d ſappointment was ſuſtained, contrary to every 
appearance or expectation. Howell in one of his letters, mentioning the 
birth of Lewis the Fourteenth, ſays—“ The Queen is delivered of a 
Dauphin, the wond erfulleſt thing of thiskind that any ſtory can parallel, 
for this is the three- and-twentieth year ſince ſhe was married, and bath 


continued childleſs all this while. So that now Monſieur's cake is _ 
KEY. 
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Per. Is not this well? Come, my ſweet Kate; 
Better once than never, for never too late, [ Exeurt, 


SCENE: H:; 
A Room In Lucentio's Ilan ſe. 


A Banquet ſet cut, Enter BAP TIsTA, VI xcEN To, GEF. 
M10, the Pedant, Luck NT IO, Bianca, PRTRUChtO, 
KATHARINA, HoRTENSIO, and Widow. IRAN IO, 
BioxDELLLO, GRUM1o, ard Others, attending. 


Luc. At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree; 
And time it is, when raging war is done, 
To ſmile at *ſcapes and perils over- blown. 
My fair Bianca, bid my father welcome, 
While I with ſelf-ſame kindneſs welcome thine :— 

Brother Petruchio, —ſiſter Katharina, — 

And thou, Hortenſio, with thy loving widow, 

Feaſt with the beſt, and welcome to my houſe ; 

My banquet 9 is to cloſe our ſtomachs up, 

After our great good cheer: Pray you, fit down ; 

For now we fit to chat, as well as eat. [They fit at tables 

Pez. Nothing but fit and fit, and eat and eat! 

Bap. Padua affords this kindneſs, fon Petruchio. 

Pet. Padua affords nothing but what is kind. 

Ihr. For both our fakes, I would that word were true. 

Pet. Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow.* 

Wid. Then never truſt me if I be afeared. 

Pet, You are ſenſible, and yet you miſs my ſenſe ; 

I mean, Hortenſio is afeard of you. 

Wid. He that is giddy, thinks the world turns round. 

Pet. Roundly replied. 

Kath, Miſtreſs, how mean you that? 

L 5 Wit. 

? A banguet, or (as it is called in ſome of our od books) an after paſt, 


was a ſlight re fection, | ke our modern deſert, conſiſting of cakes, ſweet. 
meats, and fruit, STFEVENS. 


1 To fear, as has been already obſerved, meant in our author's time 
boch to dread, and to intimidate. The widow underſtands the word in the 
latter ſenſe; and Petruchio tells her, he ufd jt in the former. 


Ma Lo E. 
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Vid. Thus I conceive by him. 


Pet, Conceives by me! — How likes Hortenſio that? 

Hor. My widow ſays, thus ſhe conceives her tale. 

Pet. Very well mended : Kiſs him for that, good widow, 

Kath, He that is giddy, thinks the world turns round : 
I pray you, tell me what you meant by that, 

Vid. Your huſband, being troubled with a ſhrew, 
Meaſures my huſband's ſorrow by his woe : 
And now you know my meaning. 

Kath, A very mean meaning. 

Wid. Right, I mean you, 

Kath. And I am mean, indeed, reſpecting you. 

Pet. To her, Kate! 

Hor. To her, widow ! 


Pet. A hundred marks, my Kate does put her down. 
Hor. That's my office. 


Pet. Spoke like an officer: — Ha' to thee, lad. 


[ Drinks to HORTENS1O, 
Bap. How likes Gremio theſe quick-witted folks? 
Gre, Believe me, fir, they butt together well, 
Bian. Head, and butt: an haſty-witted body 
Would ſay, your head and butt were head and horn, 
Jin. Ay, miſtreſs bride, hath that awaken'd you? 
Bian, Ay, but not frighted me; therefore I'll ſleep 


again, 


Pet. Nay, that you ſhall not; ſince you have begun, 
Have at you for a bitter jeſt or two, 
Bian, Ara I your bird? I mean to ſhift my buſh, 


And then purfue me as you draw your bow :;— 
You are welcome all. 


Exeant BIANCA, KATHARINA, and Widow, 
Pet. She hath prevented me. Here, ſignior Tranio, 
This bird you aim'd at, though you hit her not; 
Therefore, a health to all that ſhot and miſs'd. 
Tra. O, fir, Lucentio ſlipp'd me like his grey hound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter, 


Pet, 


J This paſſage will be beſt explained by another, in Aſuch ado about 
Nething : Lady, you have put bim dowwn.—So I would not be ſhould do 
rie; my lord, leſt I ould prove the mother of fools,” STEEVENS, 
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Pet. A good ſwift + ſimile, but ſomething curriſh, 

Tra, Tis well, fir, that you hunted for yourſelf ; 
Tis thought, your deer does hold you at a bay. 

Bap. O ho, Petruchio, Tranio hits you now. 

Luc. I thank thee for that gird, good "Trano,s 

Hir. Confeſs, confeſs ; hath he not hit you here? 

Pet. A has a little gall'd me, I confeſs ; 

And, as the jeſt did glance away from me, 
is ten to one it maim'd you two outright. 

Bab. Now, in good ſadneſs, fon Petruchio, 
I think thou haſt the verieſt ſhrew of all. 

Pet. Well, I ſay—no : and therefore, for aſſurance, 
Let's each one ſend unto his wife; | 
And he, whoſe wife is moſt obedient 
To come at firſt when he doth ſend for her, 

Shall win the wager which we will propoſe, 

Hor. Content ;—— What is the wager ? 

Luc. Twenty crowns. 

Pet, Twenty crowns ! 

I'll venture ſo much on my hawk, or hound, 
But twenty times ſo much upon my wite, 
Luc. A hundred then. 


Flor, Content, 
Pet. A match; tis done, 
Hor, Who ſhall begin? 
Luc. That will I, Go, 
Biondello, bid your miſtreſs come to me. 
Bion. I go. { Exit, 


Bap. Son, I will be your half, Bianca comes, 
Lac. I'll have no halves; I'll bear it all myſelf, 


Re-euter BIONDELLO.. 
How now! what news ? 


Bion. Sir, my miſtreſs ſends you word 
That ſhe is buſy, and the cannot come, 
L 6 Pet, 


* ——ſwift] beſides the original ſenſe of ſpeedy in motion, ſignificd 
rey, quick-roitted, So, in As you Like it, the Duke ſays of the Clown, 
He is very ſwift and ſententious.” Quick is now uſed in almoſt the 
ſame ſenſe as nimb.e was in the age after that of our author, Hey lin ſay3 
vt Hales, than be had known Laud fer a nimble diſputznt, TJokNS0Ns 

A zird is a ſarcaſm, > gibe, STEBVENS» 
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Pet. How ! ſhe is buſy, and ſhe cannot come! 
Is that an anſwer ? 
Are. Ay, and a kind one too: 
Pray God, fir, your wife fend you not a worſe, 
Pet. I hope, better. | 
Hor. Sirrah, Biondello, go, and entreat my wife 
'To come to me forthwith, Exit BroxXDELLO, 
Pet. O, ho! entreat her! 
Nay, then ſhe needs muſt come. 


Hor. I am afraid, fir, 
Do what you can, yours will not be entreated. 


Re enter BLONDELLO,' 
Now where's my wife ? 
Bi:n. She ſays, you have ſome goodly jeſt in hand; 
She will not come; ſhe bids you come to her. 


Pet, Worle andjworſe ; ſhe will not come! O vile, 
Intolerabie, not to be endur'd ! 


Sirrah, Grumio, go to your miftreſs ; 


Say, I command her come to me, [Exit GRUM10, 
Flor. I know her anſwer. 
Pet. What ? 
Hor. She will not come. 


Per. The fouler fortune mine, and there an end. 


Euter KATHARINA. 


Bap. Now, by my holidame, here comes Katharina! 
Kath. What 1s your will, fir, that you ſend for me? 
Per. Where is your ſiſter, and Hortenſio's wife? 
Kath. They ſit conferring by the parlour fire. 

Pet. Go, fetch them hither; if they deny to come, 
Swinge me them ſoundly forth unto their huſbands ; 
Away, I ſay, and bring them hither ſtraight. 

| [Exit KATHARINA. 

Luc. Here is a wonder, if you talk of a wonder, 

Hor. And ſo it is; I wonder, what it bodes. 

Pet. Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 
And awful rule, and right ſupremacy ; 

And, to be ſhort, what not, that's ſweet and happy, 


Bap. 


————— — —-— 
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Bag. Now fair befal thee, good Petruchio! 
The wager thou haſt won; and I will add 
Unto their loſſes twenty thouſand crowns ; 
Another dowry to another daughter, 

For ſhe is chang'd, as ſhe had never been. 

Pet. Nay, I will win my wager better yet; 
And ſhow more ſign of her obedience, 

Her new-built virtue and obedience, 


Re- enter KATHARINA, with BLANCA and Widow. 


See, where ſhe comes; and brings your froward wives 
As priſoners to her womanly nas 4? leone 
Katharine, that cap of yours becomes you not; 
Off with that bauble, throw it under foot. 
[KATHARINA falls off her cap, and throws it down, 
Vid. Lord, let me never have a cauſe to ſigh, 
Till I be brought to ſuch a filly pals! 

Biau. Fie! what a fooliſh duty call you this? 

Luc. I would your duty were as fooliſh too: / 
The wiſdom of your duty, fair Bianca, 
Hath coſt me an hundred crowns “ fince ſupper-time. 

Biau. The more fool you, for laying on my duty. 

Pet. Katharine, I charge thee, tell theſe headſtrong 

women 
What duty they do owe their lords and huſbands, 

id. Come, come, you're mocking; we will have n 

telling. | 

Per. Come on, I fay ; and firſt begin with her. 

Vid. She ſhall not. 

Pet. I ſay, ſhe ſhall ;—and firſt begin with her. 

Kath, Fie, fie! unknit that threat'ning unkind brow ; 

And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes, 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 

It blots thy beauty as froſts bite the meads ; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds ſhake fair buds ; 
And in no ſenſe is meet, or amiable, 


A woman 
© Old copy—five hundred. Corrected by Mr. Pope. In the Ms. 


from which our author's plays were printed, probably numbers were 


always exprefled in figures, which has been the occaſion of many miſtakes 
In the early editions, MAaroxe, 7 
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A woman mov 'd, is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty; 
And, while it is ſo, none fo dry or thirſty 

Will deign to fip, or touch one drop of it. 

Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
'Thy head, thy ſovereign ; one that carcs for thee, 
And for thy maintenance : commits his body 
To painful labour, both by ſea and land; 

To watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold, 
While thou lieſt warm at home, ſecure and fate ; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ;— 
Too little payment for ſo great a debt, 

Such duty as the ſubject owes the prince, 

Even ſuch, a woman oweth to her huſband : 
And, when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſour, 
And, not obedient to his honeſt will, 

What 1s ſhe, but a foul contending rebel, 

And graceleſs traitor to her loving lord ?— 

I am aſham'd, that women are ſo ſimple 

To offer war where they ſhould kneel for peace ; 
Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and ſmooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world; | 
But that our ſoft conditions,? and our hearts, 
Should: well agree with our external parts ? 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms! 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 

My heart as great ; my reaſon, haply, more, 
To bandy-word for word, and frown for frown ; 
But now, I ſee our lances are but ſtraws ; 

Our ſtrength as weak, our weakneſs paſt compare,— 
That ſeeming to he moſt, which we leaſt are. 
Then vail your ttomachs,® for it is no boot; 

And place your hands below your huſband's foot: 
In token of which duty, if he pleaſe, . 

My hand is ready, may it do him eaſe, 


7 The gentle qualities of our minds, MALONEs 
v i, e. abate your pride, your ſpirit, STEEVENS» 


= Pet, 
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Pet, Why, there's a wench - Come on, and kiſs me 
ate. 
Luc, Well, go thy ways, old lad; for thou ſhalt ha't. 
Vin, Tis a good hearing, when children are toward, 
Luc. But a harſh hearing, when women are froward, 
Pet. Come, Kate, we'll to bed: 
We three are married, but you two are ſped. 
Twas I won the wager, though you hit the white ;? 
0 LucCENTIo, 
And, being a winner, God give you good night! 
[ Exeunt PETRUCHIO aud KATHARINA. 
Hor. Now go thy ways, thou haft tam'd a curſt ſhrew. 
Luc. Tis a wonder, by your leave, the will be tam'd ſo. 


[ Exeunt, 


9 1. e. the fate of you both is decided; for you have wives who exhibit 
early proofs of diſobedience, STEEVENS. 

2 To hit the ⁊obite is a phraſe borrowed from archery ; the mark was 
commonly white. Here it alludes to the name Bianca, or ꝛbbite. 

40 nN SON. 

The following are the obſervations of Dr. Hurd on the Induction to this 
comedy. They are taken from his Notes on the E, iſtle to Auguſtus : The 
Induction, as Shakſpeare calls it, to The Tammg of the Shrew, deſerves for 
the excellence of its moral deſign and beauty of execution, throughout, 
to be ſet in a juſt light. 

This Prologue ſets before us the picture of a poor drunken beggar, 
advanced, for a ſhort ſeaſon, into the proud rank of nobility, And the 
humour of the ſcene is taken to conſiſt in the ſurpriſe and aukward deport- 
ment of Sly, in this his ſtrange and unwonted ſituations But the poet 

had a further deſign, and more worthy his genius, than this farcical plea- 
ſantry. He would expoſe, under cover of this mimic fiction, the truly 
ridiculous figure of men of rank and quality, when they employ their great 
advantages of place and fortune, to no better purpoſes, than the ſoft and 
ſ_1fith gratification of their own intemperate paſſions : Of thoſe, who take 
the mighty privilege of deſcent and vealth to live in the freer indulgence 
of thoſe pleaſures, which the beggar as fully enjoys, and with infinitely 
more propriety and conſiſtency of character, than their lerdſbips. 

« To give a poignancy to his ſatire, the poet makes a man of quality 
himſelf, juſt returned from the chace, with all his mind intent upon his 
pleaſures, contrive this metamorphoſis of the beggar, in the way of ſport 
and deriſion only; not conſidering, how f:verely the jeſt was going to turn 
upon himſelf, His firſt reflections, on ſeeing this brutal drunkard, are 
excellent: | 

© O! monſtrous beaſt! how like a ſwine he lies! 
« Grim death! how foul and loathſome is thy image!“ 
. 06.8 
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« The effence is taken at hin an nature, degraded into b-fiiality ; and at a 
Nate of ſtupid inſenſib//iry, the image of death. Nothing can be juſter, than 
this repreſentation. For theſe lord!'y ſenſualiits have a very nice and 
faſtidious abhorrence of ſuch ignoble brutality. And what alarms their 
fears with the proſpect of death, cannot chooſe but preſent a foul and 
leathſame image. It is, alſo, ſaid in perfect conſiſtency with the true 
Epicurean character, as given by theſe, who underſtood it beſt, and which 
is, kere, ſuſtained by this noble diſciple. For, though theſe great maſters 
of wiſdom made pleaſure the ſupreme goed, yet, they were among the firſt, 
as we are told, to cry out againſt the Aſeros ; meaning ſuch groſs ſenſu- 
aliſts, (“ qui in menſam vomunt & qui de conviviis auferuntur, crudique 
poſtridie fe rurſus ingurgitant,” but as for the © mundos, elegantes, 
optumis cis, piſtoribus, piſcatu, aucupio, venatione, his omnibus exquiſitis, 
vitantes c uditatemy”” theſe they complimented with the name of bcatos 
and ſahientes. | Cic. de Fin. lib. ii. 8. ] 

«« And then, though their philoſophy promiſed an exemption from the 
terrors of death, yet the boaſted ex- mption conſiſted only in a trick of 
keeping it out of the memory by continual diſſipation; ſo that when 
accident forced it upon them, they could not help, on all occaſions, 
expreſſing the moſt dreadful apprehenſions of it. | 

« However, this tranſient gloom is ſoon ſucceeded by gayer proſpects. 
My lord bethinks himſelf to raiſe a little diverſion out of this adventure: 

© Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunken man:“ 
And, ſo, propoſes to have him c::weyed to bed, and bleſſed with all thoſe 
regalements of coſtly luxury, in which a ſelfiſh opulence is wont to find its 
ſupreme happineſs. | 

« The project is carried into execution. And now the jeſt begins. 
Sly, awakening from his drunken nap, calls out as uſual for a cap of ale. 
On which the /rd, very characteriſtically, and (taking the poet's deſign, 
as here explained) with infinite ſatyr, replies: 

O] that a mighty man of ſuch deſcent, 

Of ſuch poſſeſſions, and fo high eſteem, 

Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit !* 
« And again, afterwards : 

« Oh! noble Lord, bethink thee of thy birth, 

Call home thy ancient thoughts from baniſhment ; 

And baniſh hence theſe lowly abje& themes.” | 
For, what is the reco!leCtion of this high deſcent and large poſſeſſions to do for 
him? And, for the introduction of what better thoughts and nobler 
purpoſes, are theſe lh abjef themes to be diſcarded? Why the whole 
inventory of Patrician pleaſures is called over; and he hath his choice 
of whichſoever of them ſuits beſt with his lordſhip's improved palate. A 
long train of ſervants ready at bis beck mufick, ſuch as twenty caged 
nightingalcs do ſing: couches, ſeſter and ſweeter than the luſtſul bed of 
Semiramis: burning edours, and diflilled waters : floors beftrexwed with carpets : 
the diverſions of b..wwks, bounds, and borſes ; in ſhort, all the objects of 
exuuiſite indulgence are preſented to him. | 

« But 


| 


— 
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„% But among theſe, one ſpecies of refined enjoyment, which requires 
a taſte, above the coarſe breeding of abject commonalty. is chiefly in- 
aſted on. We had a hint, of what we were to expect, before: 
« Carry him gently to my faireit chamber, 
© And hang it round with all my <vanton pictures.“ Sc. ii. 
And what lord, in the luxury of his wiſhes, could teign to himſz1t a more 
delicious collection, than is here delineated ? 
« 2 Aar. Doſt thou love pictures ? We will fetch thee ſtraight 
« Adonis painted by a running brook z 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; 
Which ſceem to move and wanton with her breath, 
© Even as the waving ſedges play with wind, 
Lord. We'll ſhew thee I, as ſhe was a maid; 
© And how ſhe was beguiled and ſurpriſed, 
© As lively painted, as the deed was done. 
« 3 Man. Or Daphie, roaming through a thorny wood; 
© Scratching her legs, that one ſhou!d ſwear ſhe bleeds; 
© So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn.” 
Theſe pictures, it will be owned, are, all of them, well choſen. But the 
ſervants were not ſo deep in the ſecret, as their maſter, They dwell 
entirely on circumſtantials. While his lordſhip, who had, probably, been 
trained in the chaſt ſchool of Titian, is for coming to the point more 
directly. "here is a fine ridicule implied in this. 
« After theſe incentives of pure, the chirms of beauty iF are pre» 
ſented, as the crowning privilege of his high ſtation; 
© Thou haft a lady far more beautiful 
© Than any woman in this waning age.“ . 
Here indeed the poet plzinly forgets himſelf. The Hate, if not the en ey- 
ment, of nobility, ſurely demanded a miſtreſs, inſtead of a vife. All that 
cin be ſald in excuſe of this indecorum, is, that he perhaps conceived, a 
mple b-ggar, all unuſed to the refinements of high life, would be too 
nach ſhocked, at ſetting vat, with a propoſal, ſo remote from all his former 
practices. Be it, as it will, beauty even in a <vife, had ſuch an eff ct on 
this mock Lord, that, quite melted and overcome by it, he yields himſelf 
at lat to the inchaating d-c-ption 
© I fre, I hear, I ſpeak ; 
© I ſmcil ſweet ſivours, and I feel ſoft things: — 
| Un my life, I am a Lord indeed.” | 
The ſatyr is ſo ſtrongly marked in this laſt line, that one can no longer 
doubt of the writer's intention. If any ſhould, let me further remind 
him that the poet, in this fiction, but makes his Lord play the ſame game, 
i: jeft, as the Sicilian tyrant acted, long ago, very ſer:-ufly. The two 
caſes are ſo ſimilar, that ſome readers may, perhaps, ſuſpect the poe f 
having taken the whole conceit from Tully. His deſcription of this in- 
itructive ſcenery is given in the following words: 
 * Viſne (inquit Dionyſius) 6 Damocle, quoniam te hc vita delectat, 
iplc eandem deguſtare & fortunam experiri meam ? Cum fe ille _ 
xiſſet 
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dixiſſet, conlocari juſſit hominem in aureo lecto, flirato pulcherrime, text:i; 
Braguio magniffcis eperibus pits : abacoſque complures orhavit argerts auro- 
gue cel/ato; hinc ad menſam eximia forma prercs de le ctos juſſit conſiſtere, 
eoſque nutum illius intuentes diligenter miniſtrare ; aderant wnguenta, coro- 
ne : incendebantur 6d.res ; menſæ conquiſitiffumis ef ulis extruebantur,”” ¶ Tuſc. 
Diſp. L'b. V. 21. 

I: follows, that Damocles fel! into the ſweet deluſion of Chriftspbers Sly, 

« Firtunatus fibi Democles widebatur,” 

#4 The event in theſe two dramas, was, indeed, different. For the 
philoſopher took care to make the flatterer ſenfible of his miſtake 3 while 
the poet did not think fit to diſabuſe the beggar. But this was according 
to the deſign of each. For, the former would ſhow the m/ery of regal 
luxury ; the la ter its vanity. The tyrant, therefore, ig painted quretched, 
And his Lordſhip only a b:ggar in diſguiſe 

« To conclude with our poet. (he ſtrong ridicule and decorum ot 
this Induction makes it appear, how impoſſible it was for Shakſpeare, in 
his idleſt hours, perhaps, when he was only reviſing the traſh of other, 
not to leave {me ſtrok:s of the ner behind him. But the morality of 
Its purpoſe ſhould chiefly recommend it to us. For the whole was written 
with the beſt de fign of exp ifing that monſt rous F picurean pontion, that 
ihe true enjoyment f /ife conſiſts in a del riu of fſerſual pleaſurr, And this, 
in a way the meſt likely to work upon the great, by ſhowing their pride, 
that it was fit only to conſtitute the ſurim um borum of one 

No better than a poor and loathſome beggar? Sc. iii. 

% Nor let the poet be thought to have dealt too freely with his Jerters, 
in giving this repre ſentation of nbi y. He had the higheſt authority for 
what he did. For the great maſter of life himſelf gave no other of 
Divinity. | 

&« Ji ſe fater veri Dofus Ep curus in arte 
„% Fit & hanc vitam dixit habere Deos.“ 
Petron, c. 132. STEEVENS., 

The circumſtance on which the Induction to the anonymous play, as 
well as that to the preſent com dy, is founded, is related (as Langbaine 
has obſerved) by Heuterus, Rerum, Burgund. Lib. IV. The eaili-f& 
Englith or.ginal of this ſtory in proſe that I have met with, is the following, 
which is found in Goulart's AUMIRABLE aND MEtmoRaBLE His ro- 
RIES, tranſlated by E. Grimitone, q art», 1607; bur this tale {which 
Goulart tranſlated om Heuterus) had undoubtedly zppearcd in Engliſh, 
in tome other hape, before 1594: | 

& PHILIP called the good Duke of Bovrgundy, in the memory of our 
anceſtors, being at Bruxells with his Court, and walking one night after 
ſupper thruug? the ſtreets, accompanied with ſfo:;ne of his favorits, he 
found lying upon the ſtones a certaine artiſan that was very dronke, and 
that ſle pt ſound.y. It pleaſed the prince in this artiſan to make trial of the 
vanity of our life, whereof he had before diſcourſed with his fem.liar 
friends. He therefore cauſed this fleeper to be taken up, and carried into 
His palace: he commands him to be layed in one of his richeſt beds; a 
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riche night- cap to be given him; his foule ſhirt to be taken off, and to 
bave another put on him of fine Holland. When as this dronkard had 
digeſted his wine, and began to awake, behold there comes about his bed 
Pages and Groomes of the Dukes chamber, who drawe the curteines, and 
make many courteſies, and, being bare-he:d-d, aſke him if it pleaſe him 
to riſe, and what apparell it would pleaſe him to put on that day. They 
bring him rich apparell. The new Monſſeur amazed at ſuch courteſie, and 
doubting whether he dreampt or waked, ſuffered himſelf to be dreſt, and 
ed out of the chamber. There came noblemen which ſaluted him with 
all honour, and conduct him to the Maſſe, where with great ceremonie 
they gave him the booke of the Gofpell, and the Pice to kiſſe, as they 
did uſually to the Duke. From the Maile, they bring him backe unto the 
pallace z he waſhes his hands, and ſittes downe at the table well furniſhed, 
After dinner, the great Chamberlaine commandes cardes to be brought, 
with a greate ſumme of money. This Duke in imagination playes with the 
chiefe of the court, Then they carry him to walke in the gardein and 
to hunt the hare, and to hawke. They bring him backe unto the pallace 
where he ſups in ſtate, Candles being light, the muſitions begin to play; 
and, the tables taken way, the gentlemen and gentlewomen fell to danc- 
ing. Then they played a pleaſant Camodie, after which followed a Banket, 
whereat they had preſently ſtore of Ipocras and pretious wine, with all 
ſorts of confitures, to this prince of the new impreſiion ; fo as he was 
dronke, and fell ſoundſie aſleep. Hereupon the Duke commanded that 
he ſhould be diſrobed of all his riche attire. He was put ipto his ode 
ragges, and carried into the ſame place where he had beene found the 
night before; where he ſpent that night. Being awake in the morning, 
te beganne to remember what had happened before z—he knewe not 
whether it were true indeede, or a dreame that had troubled. his braine. 
But in the end, after many diſcourſes, he concludes that all was but a 
dreame that had happened unto him; and fo entertained his wife, his 
children, and his neighbours, without any other apprehenfion.”” 

| MAaLONE. 

From this play the Tater formed a ſtory, Vol. IV. No. 231. 

«« THERE are very many ill habits that might with much e.ſ2 have 
deen prevented, which, after we have indulged ourſelves in them, become 
incorrigible, We have a ſort of proverbial expreſſion, of taking a wvoman 
dun in ber wedding ſhoes, if you would bring her to reaſon. An early 
behaviour of this ſort, had a very remarkable good effect in a family 
wherein I was ſeveral years an intimate acquaintance. | 

«© A gentizman in Lincolnſhire had four daughters, three of which 
were early married very happily 3 but the fourth, though no way inferior 
to any of her fiſters, either in perſon or accompliſhments, had from her 
infancy diſcovered ſo imperious a temper, (uſua'ly called a high ſpirit, \ 
that it continually made great uneaſineſs in the family, became her known 
character in the neighbourhood, and deterred all lovers from declaring 
themſelves, However, in proceſs of time, a gentleman of a plentiful fortune 
aud long acquaintance having obſerved that quickneſs of ſpirit to be her 
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only fault, made his addreſſes, and obtained her conſent in due form, 
The lawvers finiſhed the writirgs, (in which, by the way, there was no 
pin-money,) and they were married. After a decent time ſpent in the 
father's houſe, the brid-groom we t to prepare his ſeat for ker r-ception, 
During the whole courte of his courtſhip, though a man of the mott equa) 
temper, he had artificially lamented to her, that he was the moſt paſſionate 
creature breathing. By this one intimation, he at once made her to under- 
ſtand warmth of temper to be what he ought to pardon in her, as well as 
that he alarmed her again that conititution in himſelf. She at the ſame 
time thought he:ifelf highly obliged by the compoſed behaviour which he 
maintained in her preſence» Thus far he with great ſucceſs ſoothed hen 
from being guilty of violences, and itil} reſolved to give her ſuch a terrible 
apprehenſion ot his fiery ſpirit, that ſhe ſhould never dream of givirg way 
to her own, He returned cn the day appointed for carrying her home; 
but inſtead of a coach and fix horſes, together with the gay equipazc ſuit- 
able to the occaſion, he appe:r-d with: ut a ſervant, mounted on a ſkel-tvn 
of a ho ſe, which his buntſman bed the day before brought in to f-alt his 
dogs on the arrival of his new miſtreſs, with a piilion fixed behind, and a 
caſe of piſtol: before him, atcend-d only by a favourite hound. Thus 
equipped, he in a very obl:ging (but ſomewhat poſitive manner), de fircd 
his I:dy to ſ-at h-1f-If o the cuſhion ; which done, away they crawled. 
The road being obſtructed ty + gate, the dog was commanded to oven it: 
the poor cur looked up and wagg i his tail; but the maſter, to ſhow the 
impatience of lis temper, drew a piſtol and ſhot him dead. He had nv 
ſooner done it, but he fell ino a thouſand apotogies for his unhappy rath- 
neſs, and begged as many pardo s for his exceſſes before one for whom he 
bad ſo profound a reſp ct. Soon after their ſte d ſtumbled, but with ſom? 
difficulty recovered; however the brid-g100m took occaſion to ſwear, if 
he frightened his wife ſo again, he woull run him through | And alas 
the poor animal being now a:!mo## tired, made a ſ-cond trip; immediately 
on which the careful huſband aiights, and with great ceremony, firſt takes 
off his lady, then the accoutrements, draws his ſword, and faves the 
huntſman the trouble of kill ng bim: then favs to his wite, Child, 
pr'ythee, take up the ſaddle ; waich the readily did, and tugged it home, 
where they found all things in the greateſt order, ſuitable to their fortune 
and the preſent occaſion, Some time after, the father of the lady gave an 
entertainment to all his daughters and their huſbands, where when the 
wives were retired, and the gentlemen paſſing a toaſt about, our laſt mar- 
ried man took occaſion to obſ-rve to the reſt of his brethren, how much, 
to his great ſatisfaRtion, he found the world miſtaken as to the ten:per of 
his lady, for that ſhe was the moſt meek ard humble woman breathing. 
The applauſe was received with a loud laugh; but as a trial which of them 
would appear the moſt maſter at home, he propoſ-d they ſhouid all by turns 
ſend for their wives down to them. A ſervant was diſpatched, and anſwer 
made by one, © Tell him 1 will come by and by z? and another, That 
ſhe would come when the cards were out of her hand ;* and ſo on. But 
no ſooner was her huſband's deſire whiſpered in the car of our laſt married 
lady 
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lady, but the cards were clapped on the table, and down ſhe comes with, 
My dear, would you ſpeak with me?“ He received her in his arms, 
and, after reprated areſſes, tells her the experiment, confeſſes his good- 
nature, and alfures her, that fince ſhe could now command her temper, 
he would no longer diſguiſe his own." 

It cannot but ſeem ſtran ge that Shak ſpeare ſhould be ſo little known to 
the author of the Tatler, that he ſho nd ſuffer this ſtory to be obtruded 
upon him; or ſo little known to the publick, that he could hope to make 
it paſs upon h.s readers as a real narrative of a tranſaction in Lincolnſhire ; 
yet it is apparent, that he was deceived, or intended co deceive, that he 
knew not himſelf whence the ſtory was taken, or hoped that he might rob 
ſo obſcur» a writer without detection. 

Of this play the two plots are {» well united, that they can hardly be 
called two without injury to the art with which they are interwovens 
The attention is entertained with all the vari-ty of a double plot, yet is not 
diſtracted by unconnected incidents. 

The part between Katharina and Petruchio is eminently fpritely and 
diverting At the marriage of Bianca the arrival of the real father, per- 


haps, produces more perplexity than pleaſure, The whole play is very 
popular and diverting, JOHNSON. 
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*,* This play, throughout, is written in the very ſpirit of its author. 

And in telling this homely and ſimple, though agreeable, country tale, 
Our ſcuceteſt Shakſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warbles bis native v91d-nates ww ld. 

This was neceſſary to obſerve in mere juſtice to the play; as the 
meanneſs of the fable, and the extravagant conduct of it, had miff-4 
ſome of great name into a wrong judgement of its merit; witch, as far 
as it regards ſentiment and character, is ſcarce inferior to any in the Whole 
colle tion. WAR HURTON. 

At Stationers* Hall, May 22, 1594, Edward White entered“ A 
booke entitled A J/ynter Nyghts"Paſtime.” STESVENS. 

The ſtory of this play is talzen from The Pleaſant Hiſtory of Doraſtu; and 
Fatoria, written by Robert Greene, Jon Ns. 

In this novel, the king of Sicilia whom Shakſpeare names 


Leontes, is called Egiſtus. 
Polixenes K. of Bohemia — Pandoſto. 
Mamillius I'. of Sicilia — Garinter. 
Florize! P. of Bohemia — Doraſtus. 
Camillo — — Franion. 
Old Shepherd — — Porrus. 
Hermione — — Bellaria. 
Verdita — — Faunia. 
AMopfa | — Mopſa. 


The parts of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolycus, are of the poets own 
invention; but many circumftances of the novel are omitted in the play. 
STEEVENS. 
Dr. Warburton, by ** ſome of great name, means Dryden and Pope. 
See the EſTiy at the end of the Second Part of 7. Conguelt of Granada: 
“ Witneſs the lameneſs of their plots; [the plots of Shakſpeare and 
Fletcher ;] many of which, eſpecially thoſe which they wrote firſt, (for 
even that age refined itſelf in ſome meature,) were made up of ſome? 
ridiculous incoherent ſtory, which in one play many times took up the 
buſineſs of an age. I ſuppoſe 1 need not name Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
[and here, by-the-by, Dryden expreſsly names Pericles as our author's 
production, | nor the hiſtorical plays of Shakſpeare; beſides many oi the 
rſt, as The Winter's Tale, Love's Labour's La, Meaſure for Meaſures 
which were either grounded on impotiibilities, or at leaſt ſo meanly 
written, that the comedy neither cauied your mirth, nor the ſerious part 
vour concernment.“ Mr. Pope, in the Preface to his edition of our 
author's plays, pronounced the fame ill-conadercd judgement on the play 
before us. I ſhould conjeQure (ſays ke) of ſome of the others, part 
ticularly Love's Labour's Loſt, "ime WiNTER's TALE, Comedy of Error:, 
and Titus Andronicus, that only ſome characters, ſingle ſcenes, or perhaps 
« few particular paſſages, were of his hand.“ 

None of our author's plays has been inore cenſured for the breazh of 
dramatick rules than Te Mints; Tale. 
Steevens has remarked in 280 

Vor. III. | 


In counrmation of hat Afr. 
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ignorant ot theſe rules, but diſregarded them,“ —=it may be obſerved, that 
the laws of the drama are clearly laid down by a writer once univerſally 
read and admired, Sir Philip Sidney, who in his Defence of Pocſy, 1595, 
has pointed out the very impropricties into which our author has fallen in 
this play. After mentioning the defects of the tragedy of Gerboduc, he 
adds; „But if it be ſo in Gerboducke, how much more in all the reſt, 
where you ſhall have Aſia of the one fide, and Affricke of the other, and 
io manie other under kingdomes, that the player when he comes in, muſt 
ever begin with telling where he js, or elſe the tale will not be conceived, 
— Now of time they are much more liberal, For ordinarie it is, that two 
young princes fall in love, after many traverſes ſhe is got with childe, 
delivered of a faire boy: he js loſt, groweth a man, falleth in love, and is 
readie to get another childe, and all this in two houres ſpace ; which how 
abſurd it is in ſence, even ſence may imagine,” 

Tbe Winter's Tale is ſneeted at by B. Jonſon, in the induction to Barths - 
Iomego Fair, 1614 : If there be never a ſervant-monſter in the fair, 
who can help it, nr a ne? of aitizues F He is loth to make nature afraid in 
his plays, like thoſe that beget TALES, Tempeſts, and ſuch like drolleries.”? 
By the neſt cf antiques, the twelve ſatyrs who are introduced at the ſheep- 
ſhearing feſtival, are alluded to. In his converſation with Mr. Drummond 
of Hawthornden, in 1619, he has another ſtroke at his beloved friend: 
«« He[ Jonſon] ſaid, that Shakſpeare wanted art, and ſometimes ſenſe ; for 
in one of his plays he brought in a number of men, ſaying they had ſuftered 
ſhipwreck in Bohemia, where is no ſea near by 100 miles,” Drummond's 
Works, fol, 225, edit. 1711. 

When this remark was made by Ben Jonſon, The Winter's Tale was not 
printed. Theſe words therefore are a ſuricient anſwer to Sir T. Hanmer's 
idle ſuppoſition that Bubemia was an error of the preſs for Bytbinia. 

This play, I imagine, was written in the year 1604. See An Attempt 
to aſcertain the order f Shakſpeare's plays, MALORE. | 

Sir Thomas Hanmer gave himſelf much needleſs concern that Shak- 
ſpeare ſhould conſider Bohemia as a maritime country. He would have 
us read Bythiria but our author implicitly copied the novel before him. 
Dr. Grey, indeed, was apt to believe that Deraſius and Fauna might rather 
be borrowed from the play ; but I have met with a copy of it, which was 
printed in 1588. Cervantes ridicules theſe geographical miſtakes when 
he makes the princeſs Micomicona land at Offuna, Corporal Trim's 
king of Bohemia ““ delighted in navigation, and had never a ſea-poit in 
his dominions;“ and my lord Herbert tells us, that De Luines the prime 
miniſter of France, when he was ambaſſador there, demanded, whether 
Bohemia was an inland country, or lay „e vpn the fea ““ There is a 
ſimilar miſtake in Tb To Gentlemen of Verona, relative to that city and 
Milan. FARMER. 

The Winter's Tale may be ranked among the hiſtoric plays of Shak- 
ſpeare, though not one of his numerous criticks and commentators have 
eiſcovered the drift of it. It was certainly intended (in compliment to 
queen Elizabeth) as an indireR apology for her mother Ann Boleyn. 
The addreſs of the poet appca o where to more advantage. The ſubject 

was 


was too delicate to be exhibited on the tage without a veilz and it was tos 
recent, and touched the queen too nearly, for the bard to have ventured 
ſo home an alluſion on any other ground than compliment. The unreaſon- 
able jealouſy of Leontes, and his violent conduct in conſequence, form a 
true portrait of Henry the Eighth, who generally made the law the engine 
of his boiſterous paſſions. Not only the general plan of the ſtory is moiſt 
applicable, but ſeveral paſſages are ſo marked, that they' touch the real 
hiſtory nearer than the fable. Hermione on her trial ſays : 

cc for honour, 

c *Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I ſtand for.“ 

This ſęeems to be taken from the very letter of Anne Boleyn to the king 
before her execution, where ſhe pleads for the infant princeſs his daughter. 
Mamillius, the young prince, an unneceſſary character, dies in his in- 
fancy; but it confirms the alluſion, as queen Anne, before Elizabeth, 
bore a ſtill-born ſon, But the moſt ſtriking paſſage, and which had 
nothing to do in the tragedy, but as it pictured Elizabeth, is, where Paulina, 
deſcribing the new-born princeſs, and her likeneſs to her father, ſays : 
& She bas the very trick of his frown.'* There is one ſentence indeed ſo 
applicable, both to Elizabeth and her father, that I ſhould ſuſpect the poet 
inferted it after her death. Paulina, ſpeaking of the child, tells the 
king: 


60 Tis yours ; 
« And might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
« So like you, 'tis the worſe.” 


The Winter's Tale was therefore in reality a ſ:cond part of Herry to- 
Eighths WALPOLE, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Leontes, King of Sicilia. 
Mamillius, his /or, | 
Camillo, 4 


Antigonus, Ia. „ 
© * Sicilian Lord.. 
Cleomenes, 


Dion, 

Another Sicilian Lord. 

Rogero, à Sicilian Gentleman. 

An Attendant on the youne Prince Mamillius, 
Officers of a Court of Fudicature, 

Polixenes, King r Bohemia: 

Florizel, his ſon. 

Archidamus, a Bohemian Lord. 

A Mariner, 

Gaoler. 

An old Shepherd, reputed Father of Perdita : 
Clown, his Sor. 

Servant to the old Shepherd, g 
Autolycus, a Rogue. | 
Time, as Chorus, 


Hermione, Deen to Leontes. 
Perdita, Daughter ts Leontes and Hermione, 
Paulina, Wife io Antigonus, 


22 : we, 5 * Ys : ö attending the Qucen. 


Mopſa, 
— } Shepherdeſſes, 


Lords, Ladies, and Attendants ; Satyrs for a dance; Shepherd:, 
| She ple rdeſſes, Guards, &c. 


SCENE, fametimes in Sicilia, ſometimes in Bohemia, 


WINTERs TALE. 


&AC3 1 SENS: I 
Sicilia. Arn Antechamber in Leontes* Palace, 
Enter CAM II Lo, ard ARCHIDAMUS, 


Arch. If you ſhall chance, Camillo, to viſit Bohemia, on 
the like occaſion whereon my ſervices are now on tout, you 
ſhall ſee, as I have ſaid, great ditterence betwixt our Bohemia, 
and your Sicilia. 3 

Cam. I think, this coming ſummer, the king of Sicilia 
means to pay Bohemia the viſtation which he juily owes 
him, 

Arch. Wherein our entertainment ſ1all ſhame us, we will 
be juſtified in our loves: for, indeed. | | 

Cam, *Belezch you, — 

Arch, Verily, 1 ſpeak it in the freedom of my knowledge : 
we cannot with ſuch magnificence—in ſo rare—I know not 
what to ſay. We will give vou ſleepy drinks; that your 
ſenſes, unintelligent of our inſufficience, may, though they 
cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. 

Cam, You pay a great deal too dear, for what's given 
freely, | 
Arch. Believe me. I ſpeak as my underſtanding inſtructs 
me, and as mine honeſty puts it to utterance, 

Cam. Sicilia cannot ſhow himſelf over-kind to Bohemia. 
'They were trained together in their childhoods ; and there 
rooted betwixt them then ſuch an affection, which cannot 
chooſe but branch now. Since their more mature dignities, 
and royal neceſſities, made ſeparation of their ſociety, their 
encounters, though not perſonal, have been royally attorney'd,3 

3 with 

* Though we cannot give you equal entertainment, yet the conſciouſ- 
neſs of our good-will ſhall juſtify us. Jonns0x, 

3 Nobly ſupplicd by ſubRitution of embaſſies, &c. Joanson. 
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with interchange of gifts, letters, loving embaſſies; that they 
have ſeem'd to be together, though abſent ; ſhook hands, as 
over a vaſt; and embraced, as it were, from the ends of op- 
poſed winds,4 The heavens continue their loves! 

Arch, I think, there is not in the world either malice, or 
matter, to alter it, You have an unſpeakable comfort of 
your young prince Mamillius; it is a gentleman of the 
greateſt promiſe, that ever came into my note. 

Cam. I very well agree with you in the hopes of him: It 
is a gallant child; one that, indeed, phyſicks the ſubject,“ 
makes old hearts freſh : they, that went on crutches ere he was 
born, deſire yet their life, to ſee him a man. 

Arch. Would they elſe be content to die? 

Cam. Ves; if there were no other excuſe why they ſhould 
deſire to live. | 

Arch. If the king had no ſon, they would deſire to live on 
crutches till he had one, [ Excunts 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Room of ſlate in the Palace. 


Enter LeoNTES, Pollxexts, Hermione, MAMILLIVS, 
CaMILLo, and Attendants. 


Pol. Nine changes of the wat'ry ſtar have been 
The ſhepherd's note, ſince we have left our throne 
Without a burden : time as long again 
Would be filled up, my brother, with our thanks ; 
And yet we ſhouid, for perpetuity, 5 
Go hence in debt: And therefore, like a cypher, 

| Let 


4 Shakſpeare has, more than once, taken his imagery from the prints, 
with which the bocks of his time were ornamented. If my memory do 
not deceive me, he had his eye on a wood cut in Holinſhed, while writing 
the incantation of the weird ſiſters in Macherh, There is alſo an alluſton 
to a print gf one of the Henries holding a {word adorned with crowns, In 
this paſſage he refers to a device common in the title-page of old books, 
of two hands extended from oppoſite clouds, and joined as in token cf 

friendſhip over a wide waſte of country. HENLEY. 
5 Aﬀrds a cordial to the Rate z has the pcwer of aſſuaging the ſenſe of 
miſery, Jon NSN. 
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Yet ſtanding in rich place, I multiply, 
With one we-thank-you, many thouſands more 
That go before it. 


— 1 


Leiu. Stay your thanks a while; 
And pay them when you part, 
90. | Sir, that's to-morrrowy, 


I am queſtion'd by my fears, of what may chance, 
Or breed upon our abſence ; That may blow 
No ſneaping winds at home, to make us ſay, 
J his is pat forth tos traly ! Beſides, I have ſtay d 
'To tire your royalty. 
Leon. We are tougher, brother, 
Than you can put us to't, 
Pol. No longer ſtay. 
Lean. One ſeven- night longer. 
Hel. Very ſooth, to-morrow, 
Leon, We'll part the time between's then; and in thus 
III no gain-ſaying, 
Pol. Preſs me not, beſeech yon, ſo; 
There is no tongue that moves, none, none i'the world, 
So ſoon as yours, could win me: ſo it ſnauld now, 
Were there neceſſity 1n your requeſt, although 
Twere ncedful I deny'd it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward: which to hinder, 
Were, in your love, a whip to me; my ſtay, 
+ To 
6 — that may b/:2v 
No ſneaping sir . 
Dr. Warburton calls this nenſenſe: and Dr, Johnſon tells us it is a 
Call ici. It happens however to be both ſenſe and Engliſh. Thar, for 
Ob ! that—1s not uncommon, In an old tranſlation of the famous Alloran 


of the Franciſcans 44 St, Francis obſerving the holineſs of friar Juniper, 


ſaid to the priors, That I had a wood of ſuch Junipers !'* And, ia The To 
Noble Kinſmen : | 


„Ann thy rumination, 
«« That I poor man might eftſoons come between l“ | 
And fo in other places. This is the conſtruction of the paſſage in 
Remes and Juliet: | | 
* © 6 That runaway's eyes may wink J“ 
Wivch in other reſpe&s Mr. Steevens has rightly interpreted. 
: a VARMER» 
—incaping winds—] Nipping winds; HotT WurTr. | 
7 i. e. to make me ſay, I bad too good reaſon for my fears concerning 
what might happen in my abſence from home. MAt oN. 


1 
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To you a charge, and trouble: to ſave both, 
Farewel, our brother, 
Leon. Tongue-ty'd, our queen? ſpeak you, 
Her, I had thought, fir, to have held my peace, until 
You had drawn oaths from him, not to ſtay, You, fir, 
Charge him too coldly: Tell him, you are ſure, 
All in Bokemia's well: this ſatisfaction “ 
The by-gone day proclaim'd ; ſay this to him, 
He's beat from his beſt ward, 
Leon. Well ſaid, Hermione, 
Her, To tell, he longs to fee his ſon, were ſtrong: 
But let him ſay fo then, ard let him go; 
Eat Jet bim ſwear fo, and he ſhall not ſtay, 
We'll thwack him hence with diſtaffs, — 
Vet of your royal preſence [To PoL1xexes.} I'll adventure 
Toborrow of a week, When at Bohemia 
wou tekt my lord, I'Il give him my commiſſion, 9 
1 0 lci hit tntre A month, behind the g - 


Prefix'd 


We had ſatisfaory accounts yeſterday of the tate of Bohemia, 

__ JonNncons 

We ſhould read: 

| ge you my conmmiiony 

The verb bet, or hinder, wh'ch follows, ſhows the neceffity of it: for 
ſe could not ſay ſhe would give her huſband a commiſſion to let or hinder 
himſclft, The commiſſion is given to Polixenes, to whom fhe is ſpeaking 
to let or hinder her huſband, WARBURTON. : 

'I give him my licence of abſence, ſo as to obſtruct or retard bis 
departure for a month,“ &c. To Jet Zim, however, may be uſed as many 
other reflective verbs are by Shakſpeare, tor to let or hinder himſelf : then 
the meaning will be, & Il give him my permiſhos to tarry for a month,“ 
Kc. Dr. Warburton and the ſubſequent editors read, I think, without 
neceſſity, —1'l] give you my commiſſion, & c. MaLoNE. 

2 Mr. Theobald ſays: he can neither trace, nor underſtand the phraſe, and 
therefore thinks it ſhould be e: But the word geſt is right, and ſignifies 
a ſtage or journey. In the time of royal progreſſes the king's ſtages, as we 
may ſee by the journals of them in the herald's office, were called his 
80; from the old French word gifte, diverjorium, WARBURTON. 

Gefts, or rather gifts, from the Fr. gifte, (which ſignifies both a bed, and 
a lodging-place,) were the names of the houſes or towns where the king 
or prince intended to lie every night during his PRocREss, They were 
written in a ſcroll, and probably each of the royal attendants was furniſhed 
with a copy. MALONE. 
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Preſix d for his parting: yet, good-deed,? Leontes, 
love thee not a jar o the clock + behind 
What lady ſhe her lord, — You'll fta? 


Pol. No, madam, 
Her, Nay, but you w.ll ? | 
Pol. I may not, verily. 


Her, Verily ! 
You put me off with limber vows : But I, 
Though you would ſeeF to unſphere the ſtars with oaths, 
Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. Verily, 
You ſhall not go; a lady's verily is 
As potent as a lord's. Will you go yet? 
Force me to keep you as a priſoner, 
Not like a gueſt ; ſo you ſhall pay your fees, 
When you depart, and ſave your thanks. How ſay you? 
My priſoner ? or my gueſt? by your dread verily, 
One of them you ſhall be, 
Pol. Your gueſt then, madam : 
To be your priſoner, ſhould import offending ; 
Which is for me leſs eaſy to commit, 
Than you to puniſh, 
Her, Not your gaoler then, 
But your kind hoſteſs, Come, I'll queſtion you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys ; 
You were pretty lordings 5 then, 


Pol. We were, fair queen, 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
M 5 But 


3 yet, good-deed,] fignifies indeed, in very deed, as Shakſpeare in 
another place expreſſes it, God decd is uſed in the iame ſenſe by the 
Earl of Surry, Sir John Hayward, and Gaſcoigne. 

Dr, Warburton would read — good beed,meaning-take good heed. 

SIEEVENS. 

The ſecond folio reads gecd beed, which, I believe, is right. 

; I YAWHITT. 

4 A Jar is, I believe, a fingle repetition of the noiſe made by the pen- 
dulum of a clock; what children call the ticking of it. STEEvENS. 

A jar perhaps means a minute, for J do not ſuppoſe that the ancient 
c!ocx3 ticked or noticed the ſeconds. ToLLET. 

To jar certainly means to tick, as in T. Heywood's Troia Brittannica, 
cant, IV. it, 107; edit. 1609. He beers no waking-clocke, nor watch 
to. Jarre.“ HotT Wir. | 

” 4 is diminative of /ord is often uſed by Chaucer, STEIEVENS. 
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But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 
Her. Was not my lord the verier wag o'the two? 
Pol. We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk i'the ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream'd 
That any did: Had we purſued that life, 
And our weak ſpirits ne'er been higher rear'd 
With ſtronger blood, we ſhould have anſwer'd heaven 
Boldly, Net guilty 5 the impoſition clear'd, 
Hereditary ours,* 


Her. By this we gather, 
You have tripp'd ſince. 
Pol. O my moſt ſacred lady, 


Temptations have ſince then been born to us: for 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl; 
Your precious ſelf had then not croſs'd the eyes 
Of my young play-ſcllow. 

er. Grace to boot ! 
Of this make no concluſion ; leſt you ſay,” 
Your queen and I are devils ; Yet, go on; 
The offences we have made you do, we'll anſwer ; 


If you firſt ſinn'd with us, and that with us * 
ou 


6 j. e. ſetting aſide original n; bating the impoſition from the offence 
of our firſt parents, we might have boldly proteſted our innocence to 
heaven. WA&BURTON. 8 a 

7 Polixenes had ſaid, that ſince the time of childhood and innocence, 
temptations bad grown to them; for that, in that interval, the two queens 
were become women To each part of this obſervation the queen anſwers 
in order. To that of temptation ſhe replies, Grace to boat ! i, e. though 
temptations have grown up, yet I hope grace too has kept pace with them, 
Grace to boot, was a proverbial expreſſion on theſe occaſions. To the 
other part, ſhe replies, as for our tempting you, pray take heed you draw 
no conclufion from thence, for that would be making your queen and me 
devils, &c. WARBURTON. | 

This explanation may be right; but I have no great faith in the exiſt - 
ence of ſuch a proverbial expreſſion. STEEVENS. 

She calls for Heaven's grace, to purify and vindicate her own character, 
and that of the wife of Polixenes, which might ſeem te be ſullied by a 
ſpecies of argument that made them appear to have led their huſbands 
into temptation, MALoNEs, | 
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You did continue fault, and that you ſlipp'd not 
With any but with us. 


Leon. Is he won yet ? 
Her, He'll ſtay, my lord. 
Leon. At my requeſt, he would not. 


Hermione, my deareſt, thou never ſpok'ſt 
To better purpoſe, 

Her. Never? 

Leon. Never, but once. 

Her, What? have I twice ſaid well? when was't before? 
J pr'ythee, tell me: Cram us with praiſe, and make us 
As fat as tame things: One good deed, dying tongueleſs, 
Slaughters a thouſand, waiting upon that. 
Our praiſes are our wages: You may ride us, 
With one ſoft kiſs, a thouſand furlongs, ere 
With ſpur we heat an acre, But to the goal; *— 
My laſt good deed was, to entreat his ſtay ; 
What was my firſt ? it has an elder ſiſter, 
Or I miſtake you: O, would her name were Grace! 
But once before | ſpoke to the purpoſe : When ? 
Nay, let me have't ; [I long. 

Leon, Why, that was when 
Three crabbed months had ſour'd themſelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clap thyſelf my love ; then didſt thou utter, 
I am yours for ever, 

M 6 Her. 


5 Thus this paſſage has been always printed; whence it appears, that 
the editors did not take the poet's conceit. They imagined that, But to tb 
goal, meant, but to come to the purpoſe; but the ſenſe is difierent, and plain 
enough when the line is pointed thus; | 
ere 
With ſpur we heat an acre, but to the goal. 


i, e. good uſige will win us to any thing; but, with ill, we ſtep ſhort, 


even there where both our intereſt and our inclinatioa wou'd otherwiſe 
have carried us. WARBUR TON. 


I have followed the old copy, the pointing of which appears to afford as 


apt a meaning as that produced by the change recommended by Dr. 
Warburton. STEEVENS. 


9 She open'd her hand, to clap the palm of it into his, as people do 


when they confirm a bargain. Hence the phraſe—=to c/2p «2 a bargain 
1, e. make one with no other ceremony than the junct'en ol hands. 

| Eh STEEVENS» 

This 
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hs. It is Grace, indeed. 
Why, lo you now, I have ſpoke to the purpoſe twice: 
The one for ever earn'd a royal huſband ; 
Ihe other, for ſome while a friend. 
| [ Giving her hand to POL1XFNEsS. 
Leon. Too hot, too hot: ¶ Aſide. 
To nungle friendſhip far, is mingling bloods, 
I have _ cordis on me: my heart dances ; 
But not for joy,—not joy. — This entertainment 
May a free face put on; derive a liberty 
From heartineſs, from bounty, fertile boſom, 3 
And well become the agent : it may, I grant : 
Bot to be paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are; and making practis'd ſmiles, 
As in a looking glafs ;—and then to ſigh, as'twere 
The mort o'the deer; + 0, that is entertainment 
My boſom likes not, nor my brows.—Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy ? 


Mam. Ay , my good lord. 
Leon. T'fecks? 5 
Why, that's my bau cock.“ What, haſt ſmutch'd thy 
noſe ?— 


They ſay, it's a copy out of mine. Come, captain, 
We mult be neat ; “ not neat, but cleanly, captain; 
And yet the ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
| Are 


This was a regular part of the ceremony of troth. plighting, to which 
Shakſpeare often alludes. MA LON x. 

> Referring to what the had juſt ſaid “ O, would her name were 
Grace!” MATLONE. 

3 I ſuppoſe that a letter dropped out at the preſs, and would read— 
from bounty*s fertile boſom. MALONE. 

By fertile boſom, I ſuppoſe, is meant a boſom like that of the earth, 
which yields a ſpontaneous produce. STEEVENS. 

4 A leſſon upon the horn at the death of the deer. THEOBAL D. 

S A ſuppoſed corruption of—in faith, Our preſent vulgar pronounce 
it. gi. STEEVENS. | 
s perhaps from beau and cog. It is ſtill ſaid in vulgar language that 
ſuch a one is a jelly cock, a cock of the game, STEVENS. 

7 Leontes, ſeeing his ſon's noſe ſmutch'd, cries, ave muſt be neat; then 
reeolteCfting that neat is the ancient term for borned cattle ) he ſays, not neut; 
bu; cleauy. Jonxsox. 


Are all call'd, neat, —Still virginalling 3 
[Obſerving POLIXENES and HerMiong, 

Upon his palm? How now, you wanton calf ? 
Art thou my calf ? 

Mam, Yes, if you will, my lord. 

Leon, Thou want'ſt a rough paſh, and the ſnoots that I 

have,“ 

To be full like me: yet, they ſay, we are 
Almoſt as like as eggs; women ſay ſo, 
That will ſay any thing: But were they falſe 
As o'er- died blacks, as wind, as waters; falſe 


As 


* Still playing with her fingers, as a girl playing on the virginals. 
JonNso. 

A wirginal, as I am informed, is a very ſmall kind of ſpinnet. Queen 
Elizabeth's wirginal-bock is yet in being, and many of the leſſons in it have 
proved fo difficult, as to baffle our moſt expert players on the harpſichord, 

| STEEVENS, 

A virginal was ſtrung like a ſpinnet, and ſhaped like a pians forte. 

J MALoN k. 

9 Paſo (ſays Sir T. Hanmer) is kiſs. Pax. Spaniſh, i. e. thau ꝛbant /t a 
mouth made rough by a beard, to kiſs <vith, Shoots are branches, i. e. horns, 
L»ontes is alluding to the enfigns of cuckoldom. A mad-brain'd boy is, 
however, call'd a mad paſb in Cheſhire, STEEVENS. 

Thou want'ſt a rough paſb, and the Scots that I have, in conneRion 
with the context, ſignifies to make thee a calf thou mul? bave the tuſt on 
thy forehead ard the young horns that ſhoot wp in it, as 1 have. 

When in Cheſhire a paſb is uſed for a mad-brained boy, it is defigned to 
characterize him from the wantonneſs of a calf that blunders on, and runs 
his head againſt any thing. HENLEvy. 

I have lately learned that paſo in Scotland ſignifies a head, The old 
reading there fore may ſtand. Many words, that are now uſed only in that 
country, were perhaps once common to the whole ifland of Great Britain, 
or at leaſt to the northern part of England. The meaning therefore of 
the preſent paſſage, I ſuppoſe, is this. Yew tell me (ſays Leontes to his 
ſon) that you are like me; t bat you are my calf, I am the horned bull : thou 
wvanteſt the rough head and the horns of that animal, completely to reſemble 
your father, MALONE. h 

2 Full is here as in other places, uſed by our author, adverbially; to 
be entirely like me. MALoNE. 

3 Sir T. Hanmer underſtands blacks died too much, and therefore 
rotten. Jon NsoN. | 

It is common with tradeſmen to die their faded or damaged ſtuſts, black. 
Oer died blacks may mean thoſe which have received a die over their 
former colour. 
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As dice are to be wiſh'd, by one that fixes 

No bourn 4 'twixt his and mine ; yet were it true 

To ſay, this boy were like me. Come, ſir page, 
Look on me with your welkin- eye: 5 Sweet villain! 
Mott dear'ſt ! my collop 1 Can thy dam ?—may't be? 
Affection! thy intention ſtabs the center: 5 


Thou doſt make poſſible, things not ſo held,” 


Communicat'ſt with dreams ;—{How can this be ?)— 
With what's unreal thou coactive art, 
And fellow'ſt nothing: Then, 'tis very eredent, s 
Thou may'ſt co-join with ſomething ; and thou doſt ; 
(And that beyond commiſſion ; and J find it,) 
And that to the infection of my brains, 
And hardening of my brows, 
Fol. 


It ſeems that b/acks was the common term for mourning, 
Black, however, will receive no other hue without diſcoveting itſelf 


through it. Lanarum nigræ nullum colorem bibunt.” 


Piin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. VIII. Srrrvxs. 
The following paſſage in a book which our author had certainly read, 


Inclines me to believe that the laſt is the true interpretation, „ Truly 


(quoth Camillo) my wool was Flache, and therefore it could take no other 
colcur.** Lyly's Eupbues and bis England, 4to. 1580. MATLON E. 
+ Bourn is boundary. STEEVENS. 


5 Blu2-eye;z an eye of the ſame colour with the eve/kin or ſky. 
OHNSON, 

s Action, I believe, ſignifies imagination, Intention is, as Mr. Locke 
expreſſes it, „ when the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes 
its view on any idea, conſiders it on every fide, and will not be called of 
by the ordinary ſollicitation of other ideas,” This vehemence of the 
mind ſeems to be what affects Leontes ſo deeply, or, in Shakſpeare's 
language,—ſtabs bim to the renter, STEEVENS, 

Intention, in this paſſage, means cagerneſs of attention, or of defire ; 
and is uſed in the fame ſenſe in The Merry Wrves of Windſor, where Fal- 
ſtaff ſays—““ She did to courſe o'er my exteriors, with ſuch a greedy 
intention, &c. M. Mason. 

I think, with Mr. Steevens, that e ion means here imagination, or 
perhaps more accurately, „ the diſpoſition of the mind when ſtrongly 
affected or poſſefTed by a particular idea.” MarLons. | 

7 i. e. thou doſt make thoſe things pollivle, which are conceived to be 
impoſſible, JonnsoN. 

Toexpreſs the ſpeaker's meaning, it is neceſſary to make a ſhort pauſe 
after the word pc//tb/e, I have therefore put a comma there though per- 
haps in ſtrictneſs it is improper. MALonsE. 


* — credent, | i. Co credible. STEEVENS, 
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Pol. What means Sicilia? | 
Her, He ſomething ſeems unſettled, 
Pol. How, my lord? 
What cheer ? how 1s't with you, beſt brother ? 9 

Her. You look, 
As if you held a brow of much diſtraction : 
Are you mov'd, my lord? 

Leon, No, in good earneſt. 
How ſometimes nature will betray 1ts folly, 
Its tenderneſs ; and make itſelf a paſtime 
To harder boſoms! [ Aide. Looking on the lines 
Of my boy's face, methoughts, I did recoil 
Twenty three years; and ſaw myſelf unbreech'd, 
In my green velvet coat; my dagger muzzled, 
Leſt it ſhould bite its maſter, us. ſo prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous, 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 
This ſquaſh, this gentleman :— Mine honeſt friend, 
Will you take eggs for money ? 3 


Mam, 


This line, which in the old copy is given to Leontes, has been 
attributed to Polixenes, on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Steevens. Sir T. Han- 


mer had made the ſame emendation, MALONE. 


A ſquaſ. is a pea-pod, in that ſtate when the young peas begin to 
ſwellin it. HEeNLEy, 

3 This ſeems to be a proverbial expreſſion, uſed when a man fees him- 
ſelf wronged and makes no reſiſtance, Its original, or preciſe meaning, I 
cannot find, but I believe it means, will you be a cuckold for hire. The 
cuckow is reported to lay her eggs in another bird's neſt 3 he therefore 
that has eggs laid in his neſt is {aid to be cucullatus, cuckoaw'd, or cuckold. 

OHNSONs 

The meaning of this is, 20, you put ub affronts ? The French have a 
proverbial ſaying, A gui verdez vcus coquilles? i. e. whom do you deſign 
to affront ? Mamillius's anſwer plainly proves it. Mam. No, my lord, 
PII fight. SMITH. 

Leontes ſe-ms only to aſk his ſon if he would fly from an enemy. 

Mamillius's reply to his father's queſtion appears ſo decifive as to the 
true explanation of this paſſage, that it leaves no doubt with me even 
after I read the following note. The phraſe undoubtedly ſometimes 
means what Mr. Malone aſſerts, but not here. REED. | | 

This phraſe ſeems to me to have meant originally, - Are you ſuch a 
poltron as to ſuffer another to uſe you as he pleaſes, to compel you to give 
num your money and to accept of a thing of ſo ſmall a value as a few eggs 

3 . 


—— — 
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Mam, No, my lord, I'll fight. 
Leon, You will? why, happy man be his dole ! 4M; 
brother, | 
Are you ſo fond of your young prince, as we | 
Do ſeem to be of our: ? A 
Pol. If at home, ſir, 
He's all my exerciſe, my mirth, my matter: þ | 


Now my ſworn friend, and then mine enemy ; 
My paraſite, my ſoldier, ſtateſman, all: 
He makes a July's day ſhort as December ; 
And, with his varying childnefs, cures in me 
"Thoughts that would thick my blood. 

Leon, So ſtands this ſquire 
Offic'd with me: we two will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver ſteps, Hermione, 
How thou lov'it us, ſhow in our brother's welcome ; 3 
Let what is dear in Sicily, be cheap: 15 
Next to thyſelf, and my young rover, he's 
n 5 to my heart. | 

ler. If you would ſeel us, 

We are yours 1'the garden: Shall's attend you there? 

Leon, To your own bents diſpoſe you: you'll be found, 
Be you beneath the ſky :—I am angling now, 
Though you perceive me not how | give line, 
Go to, go to: 

[ Afide, Obſerving POLIXENES and HERMIONE, 

How ſhe holds up the neb,® the bill to him! 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife 


To 


in exchange for it? This explanation appears to be perfectly conſiſtent 
with the paſſage quoted by Mr. Reed. He, who will rake eggs for money 
ſeems to be what, in As y:« lite it, and in many of the old plays, is called 
a tame ſnake, MaLloxe. 

+ May his dele or ſpare in life be to be a happy man. Jon x SON. | 

The expre ſſion is proverbial. Dole was the term for the allowance of 
proviſion given to the poor, in great families. STEEVENS. 

The alms immemorially given to tke poor by the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury, is ſtill called the dle. See the Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace, p. 31, 


That is, heir apparent, or the next claimant, Jouns0N. 


6 the neb,] The word is commonly pronounced and written 23. 
It Ggnifies here the mouth STEEVENS, 
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ro her allowing huſband ! ? Gone already; 

Inch-thick, knee-deep ; o'er head and ears a fork'd one.. 
[ Exennt POLIXENES, HERMI ONE, ard attendants, 

Go, play, boy, play thy mother plays, and 1 

Play too; but ſo diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iſſue 

Will hiſs me to my grave; contempt and clamour 

Will be my knell,—- Go, play, boy, play ;—There have 

cen, 

Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, even at this preſent, 

Now, while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by the arm, 

That little thinks ſhe has been fluic*d in his abſence, 

And his pond filh'd by his next neighbour,” by 

Sir Smile, his neighbour : nay, there's comfort in't, 

Whiles other men have gates; and thoſe gates open'd, 

As mine, againſt their will: Should all deſpair, 

That have reyolted wives, the tenth of mankind 

Would hang themſelves. Phyfick for't there is none 

Itvis a bawdy planet, that will itrike 

Where tis predominant ; and *tis powerful, think it, 

From eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth : Be it concluded, 

No barricado for a belly; know it 

It will let in and out the enemy, 

With bag and baggage ; many a thouſand of us 

Have the diſeaſe, and feel't not.— How now, boy ? 

Mam, 1 am like you, they ſay. 

Leon. Why, that's ſome comfort. — 
What! Camullo there ? 

Cam, Ay, my good lord, 

Leon, Go play, Mamillius ; thou'rt an honeſt man, — 
[Exit MaMILL1Us, 
Camillo, this great fir will yet ſtay longer. 

Cam, You had much ado to make his anchor hold ; 
When you caſt out, it ſtill came home, 


When 

7 Allwirg in the old language is approving. MALONE. 

'B That is, a borned one; a cuckold, JOHNSON. | 

This metaphor perhaps owed its introduction and currency, to the 
once frequent depredations of neighbours on each others fiſh, a complaint 
that often occurs in ancient correſpondence, STEIVENS. 

This is a ſea-faring expreſſion, meaning, the anchor would net take 
bold, STEBYING, 


— — ana 
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Lean. Didſt note it? 

Cam. He would not ſtay at your petitions; made 
His buſineſs more material. 

Leon. Didſt perceive it ?— 
They're here with me already; 4 whiſpering, rounding,s 
Sicilia is a ſo-forth : ©. * Tis far gone, 


When I ſhall guſt it laſt,” Ho cam't, Camillo, 


That he did {tay ? 


Cam, At the good queen's entreaty, 
Leau. At the queen's, be't : good, ſhould be pertinent; 
But ſo it is, it is not. Was this taken 
By any underſtanding pate but thine ? 
For thy conceit is ſoaking,® will draw in 
More than the common blocks: — Not noted, is't, 


But of the finer natures ? by ſome ſeyerals, 


Or 


2 i, e, the re you requeſted him to Nay, the more urgent he repre- 
ſented that buſineſs to be which ſummoned him away. STEEVENS» 

4 Not Polixenes and Hermione, but caſual obſervers, people aceident- 
ally preſent. TIA LB. 

S To rourd in the ear is to whiſper, or to tell ſecretly, The expreſſion is 
very copioufly explained by M. Caſiubon, in his box de Ling. Sax. 

JonnsoN, 

© This was a phraſe employed when the ſpeaker, through caution or 
diſguſt, wiſhed to eſcape the utterance of an obnoxious term. A com- 
mentator on Shakſpeare will often derive more advantage from liſtening to 
vulgar than to polite converſations At the corner of Fle2t-market, I 


lately heard one woman, deſcribing another, ſay—“ every body knows 
that her hufband is a {-fortb.” As ſhe ſpoke the laſt word, her fingers 


expreſſed the emblem of cuckoldom. Mr. Malone reads—S:cilia is a— 
ſo- forth. SrEEVENS. 

In regulating this line I have adopted a hint ſuggeſted by Mr. M. Maſon. 
I have more than once obſerved that almoſt every abrupt ſentence in theſe 
plays is corrupted. Theſe words without the break now introduced are 
to me unintelligible, Leontes means -I think I already hear my cour- 
tiers whiſpering to each other, « Sicilia is a cucks/d, a tame cuckold,” to 
which (ſays he) they will add every other opprobrious name and epithet 
they can think of; for ſuch, I ſuppoſe, the meaning of the words—/o 


ferib. He avoids naming the word cuckold from a horrour of the very 


ſound, I ſuſpect, however, that our author wrote—Sicilia is—azd o 
forth, MALON E. 

7 — 2 1 i. e. taſte it. SrEEKVxNS. 

s Dr, Grey would read—in Paking; but I think without necefli:y, 
Thy conceit is of an abſorbent nature, will draw in more, &c, icems © de 
the meaning. STEEVENS. | 85 
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Of head-piece extraordinary lower meſſes,” 
Perchance, are to this buſineſs purblind : ſay. 
Cam, Buſineſs, my lord ? I think, moſt underſtand 
Bohemia ſtays here longer, 
Leon. Ha ? 
Cam. Stays here longer. 
Leon. Ay, but why ? 
Cam, To ſatisfy your highneſs, and the entreaties 
Of our molt gracious miſtreſs. 
Leon, Satisfy 
The entreaties of your miſtreſs ?—ſatisfy ?— 
Let that ſuffice. I have truited thee, Camillo, 
With all the neareſt things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils: wherein, prieſt-like, thou 
Haſt cleans'd my boſom; I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reform'd : but we have been 
Deceiv'd in thy integrity, deceiv'd 
In that which ſeems ſo, 
Cam, Be it forvid, my lord? 
Leon, To bide upon't; — Thou art not honeſt: or, 
If thou inclin'ſt that way, thou art a coward ; 
Which hoxes honeſty behind, reſtraining 
From courſe requir'd : Or elſe thou mult be counted 
A ſervant, grafted in my ſerious truſt, 
And therein negligent ; or elſe a fool, 
That ſeeſt a game play'd home, the rich ſtake drawn, 
And tak'ſ it all for jeſt, 
| Cam, 


9 1 believe, /orver meſſes is only uſed as an expreſſion to ſignify the 
loweſt degree about the court, But this paſſage may be ſomewhat differ- 
ently explain, d. It appears from a pallage in The merye Feſt of a Man 
called Horolegl. s, bl. J. no date, that it was anciently the cuttom in pub- 
lick houſes to keep ordinaries of different prices: © What table will you 
beat? for at the lordes table thei give me no lets than to ſhylinges, and 
at the merchauntes table xvi pence, and at my houſkold fervantes geve me 
twelve pence,” —Leontes comprehends inferiority of underſtanding in the 


idea of inferiority of rank. SrEEVENS. 


Concerning the different is in the great families of our ancient 
nobility, ſee the Houſpold Bock of the 51h Earl of Nerthumberland, 8 vo. 
1770. PrrcyY. | | 
z To hox is to ham-ſtring. STxxvens. 

The proper word is, to bough, j. e. to cut the howgh or ham-ftring, _ 
. ; MaLoNE, 
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Cam. My gracious lord, 

J may be negligent, fooliſh, and fearful ; 

In every one of theſe no man is free, 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometime puts forth: In your affairs, my lord, 
If ever I were wilful-negligent, 

It was my folly ; if induſtriouſſy 

J play'd the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end ; . fearful 
To do a thing, where I the ifſue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 

Againſt the non-performance,? 'twas a fear 
Which oft infeQs the wiſeſt; theſe, my lord, 
Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honeſty 

Is never free of. But, beſeech your grace, 
Be plainer with me; let me know my treſpaſs 
By its own viiage : if i then deny it, 

Tis none of mine, 

Leon. Have not you ſeen, Camillo, 
(But that's paſt doubt: you have ; or your eye. glaſs 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn ;) or heard, 

(For, to a viſion ſo apparent, rumour 

Cannot be mute,) or thought, (for cogitation 

Reſides not in that man, that does not think it,) 

My wite is {lippery ? If thou wilt confeſs, 

(Or elſe be impudently negative, Ba 
| 9 


3 This is one of the expreſſions by which Shakſpeare too frequently 
clouds his meaniug. This ſounding phraſe means, I think, no more than 
a thing neceſſary to be dove, Joux soN. 

I think we ought to read the now-performance,” which gives us 
this very reaſonable meaning: — Al the exccution whererf, ſuch circumſtances 
diſcowered themſelwes, as made it prudent to ſuſpend all further Fa in it. 

ä 1 | ATH. 

I do not ſee that this attempt does any thing more, than produce a 

harſher word without an eafier ſenſe. JonnsoN. | 

I have preſerved this note, [Mr. Heath's] becauſe I think it a good 

interpretation of the original text. 1 have, however, no doubt, that 

Shakſpeare wrote non-performance, he having often entangled himfelf in the 

ſame manner; but it is clear that he ſhould have written, either 

6& againſt ce perf.rmance,"* or fer the non- performance.“ 
MALONX. 
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To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought, ) then ſay, 
My wife's a hobbyhorſe ; deſerves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her troth-plight : ſay it, and juſtify it. 

Cam. I would not be a ſtander-by, to hear 
My ſovereign miſtreſs clouded ſo, without 
My preſent vengeance taken: Shrew my heart, 
You never ſpoke what did become you leſs 
Than this; which to reiterate, were fin 
As deep as that, though true.“ 

Leon. Is whiſpering nothing? 
Is leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noſes ? 5 
Kiſſing with inſide lip ? ſtopping the career 
Of laughter with a ſigh ? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honeſty :) horſing foot on foot? 
Skulking in corners? wiſhing clocks wore ſwift ? 
Hours, minutes? noon, midnight? and all eyes blind 
With the pin and web,“ but theirs, theirs only, 
That would unſeen be wicked? is this nothing? 
Why, then the world, and all that's in't, is nothing; 
The covering ſky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have theſe nothings, 
If this be nothing. 

Cam, Good my lord, be cur'd 
Of this diſcas'd opinion, and betimes ; 
For 'tis moſt dangerous. 


Leon, Say, it be; tis true. 
Cam. No, no, my lord. 
Leon. It is; you lie, you lie: 


I fay, thou lieſt Camillo, and I hate thee; 

Pronounce thee a groſs lout, a mindleſs ſlave 

Or elſe a hovering temporizer, that 

Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 

Inclining to them both: Were my wife's liver 

Infected as her life, ſhe would not live 

The 

i. e. your ſuſpicion is as great a fin as would be that (if committed) 

tor which you ſuſpect her. WAA RUR TON. 


Dr. Thirlby reads meting noſes z that is mea ring ro/es. Jon NSN. 
* Diſorders in the eye. STEEYVE 2, 


_- 
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The running of one glaſs.” 
Car, Who does infect her? 
Leon. Why he, that wears her like her medal,“ hanging 
About his neck, Bohemia : Who,—if I 
Had ſervants true about me; that bare eyes 
To ſee alike mine honour as their profits, * 
Their own particular thrifts, they would do that _ 
Which ſhould undo more doing :9 Ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer,—whom I, from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip ; who way'ſt ſee 
Plainly, as heaven ſees earth, and earth ſees heaven, 
How I am galled,—might'ſ beſpice a cup, 
To give mine enemy a laſting wink; 
Which draught to me were cordial, * 
Cam. Sir, my lord, 
J could do this; and that with no raſh potion, 
But with a ling' ring dram, that ſhould not work 
Maliciouſly, like poiſon : * But I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 
So ſovereignly being honourable, 
I have lov'd thee, } ——— 


IL « 
eon. | 
j 7 i. e. of one hour-glaſs. | 
| 3 Mr. Malone reads—Lis medal, STEEVENS. 

1 The old copy has—her medal, which was evidently an error of the preſs, 

| either in conſequence of the compoſitor's eye glancing on the word her in 
14 the preceding line, or of an abbreviation being uſed in the Mſ. It ſhould | 


| be remembered that it was cuſtomary for gent/emen, in our author's time, 
1 to wear jewels appended to a ribbon round the neck. MaLoNE. 

i! | I ſuppoſe the poet meant to ſay, that Polixenes wore ber, as be would have 
worn a medal of her, about bis neck. Sir Chriſtopher Hatton is repreſented 


| | with a medal of Queen Elizabeth appended to his chain. STEEVENS. 
9 The latter word is uſed here in a wanton ſenſe, MALON E. 
2 with no-raſh pation, 


WI Maliciouſly, like poiſon 5 — þ 4 
Raſh is haſty, as in XK. Henry IV. P. II: « raſh gunpoꝛuder.“ 1 
14 nts is 2 with effects openly burt ful. . 

3 The laſt hemiſtich aflign'd to Camillo muſt have been miſtakenly 
placed to him. It is diſre ſpect and inſolence in Camillo to his king, to tell 
him that he has once lov'd him. I have ventured at a tranſpoſition, which 
ſeems ſelf-evident. Camillo will not be perſuaded into a ſuſpicion of the 
diſloyalty imputed to his miſtreſs. The king, who believes nothing but 
his jealouſy, provoked that Camillo is ſo obſtinately diffident, finely ſtarts 
into a rage, and cries ; 


| 
1 Tue lov'd thee. Male 't thy queſtion, and go ret! i. e. 
| 


a 
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Leon. M ake't thy queſtion, and go rot! 4 
Doſt think, Iam ſo muddy, ſo unſettled, 


To 


1. e. I have tendered thee well, Camillo, but I here cancel all former 
reſpe& at once, It thou any longer make a queſtion of my wife's diſ- 
loyalty, go from my preſence, and perdition overtake thee for thy ſtubborn- 
neſs. 'THEOBALD. 

I have admitted this alteration, as Dr. Warburton has done, but am not 
convinced that it is neceſſary. Camillo, defirous to defend the queen, 
and willing to ſecure credit to his apology, begins, by telling the king that 
be bas lowed him, is about to give inſtances of his love, and to infer from 
ahem his preſent zeal, when he is interrupted, JonxsoN. 

J bawe low'd tbee, ] In the firſt and ſecond folio, theſe words are the 
concluſion of Camillo's ſpeech. The later editors have certainly done 
right in giving them to Leontes; but I think they would come in better 
at the end of the line: 

Mate that thy queſtion, and ga rot ] Have lov'd thee, TyrwriTrT. 

I have reſtored the old reading. Camillo is about to tell Leontes how 
much he had loved him. The impatience of the king interrupts him by 
ſaying: Bale that thy queſtion, i. e. make the love of which you boaſt, the 
ſubject of your future converſation, and go to the grave with it. Queſtion, 
in our author, very often has this meaning, So, in Meaſure for Mea ure : 
« Butin the loſs of gueſtion; i. e. in converſation that is thrown away. 
Again, in Hamlet: ** gueſtianable ſnape“ is a form propitious to conver. 
Cation. Again, in As you like it: * an wunqueſtionable ſpirit”? is a ſpirit 
unwilling to be converſed with. STEEVENS. 

I think Steevens right in reſtoring the old reading, but miſtaken in his 
interpretation of it. Camillo is about to expreſs his affection for Leontes, 
but the impatience of the latter will not ſuffer him to proceed. He takes 
no notice of that part of Camillo's ſpeech, but replics to that which gave 
him offence—the doubts he had expreſſed of the Queen's miſconduct z 
and fays—** Make that thy queſtion and go rot.“ Nothing can be more 
natural than this interruption. M. Mason. | 
The commentators have differed much in explaining this paſſage, and 
ſome have wiſhed to transfer the words“ I have lov'd thee,” from 
Camillo to Leontes. Perhaps the words „“ being honourable” ſhould be 
placed in a parentheſis, and the full point that has been put in all the 
editions after the latter of theſe words, ought to be omitted. The ſenſe 
will then be: Having ever had the higheſt reſpect for you, and thought you ſo 
+ £eftimable and honourable a character, ſo worthy of the love of my miſtreſs, I 
dT uannot believe that ſhe has played you falſe, has diſhonoured you. However, 
the text is very intelligible as now regulated, Camillo is going to give the 
> king inſtances of his love, and is interrupted. I ſee no ſufficient reaſon 
for transferring the words, I have lav'd thee, from Camillo to Leontes. In 
the original copy there is a comma at the end of Camillo's ſpeech, to 
de note an abrupt ſpeech, M ALONE. | 
This refers to what Camillo has juft ſaid relative to the queen's 
Chaſtity, MALONE, | | 
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To appoint myſelf in this vexation ? ſully 

The purity and whiteneſs of my ſheets, 

Which to preſerve, is ſleep; which being ſpotted, 

Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of waſps ? | 

Give ſcandal to the blood o'the prince my ſon, 

Who, I do think, is mine, and love as mine; 5 

Without ripe moving to't ? Would I do this? . 

Could man ſo blench ? 5 8 5 
Cam. I muſt believe you, fir; 

I do; and will fetch of Bohemia for't : ; 

Provided, that when he's remov'd, your highneſs 

Will take again your queen, as yours at firſt; 

Even for your ſon's ſake; and, thereby, for ſealing 

The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 

Known and allied to yours, | 
Leon, Thou doft adviſe me, 

Even ſo as mine own courſe have ſet down : 

I'll give no blemiſh to her honour, none, 

Cam, My lord, f 
Go then; and with a countenance as clear 4 
As friendſhip wears at feaſts, keep with Bohemia, | ; 
And with your queen: I am his cupbearer ; l 
If from me he have wholeſome beverage, 

Account me not your ſervant. | 
Leon. This is all: 
Do't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 
Do't not, thou ſplit'ſt thine own, | 

Cam, I'll do't, my lord, 

Leon. I will ſeem friendly, as thou haſt advis'd me. [Lai 

Cam, O miſerable lady — But, for me, | 
What caſe ſtand I in? I muſt be the poiſoner 
Of good Polixenes : and my ground to do't 
Is the obedience to a maſter ; one, 


Who, in rebellion with himſelf, will have 


All that are his, ſo too.—To do this deed, 
Promotion follows: If I could example“ 
re 7 ow Ot 


To blench is to ſtart off, to ſhrink, Leontes means—could any ma 
ſo ſtart or fly off from propriety of behaviour? STEEVENS. 
Ss An alluſion to the death of the queen of Scots. The play therefo:* 
s written in king James's time, BLACKSTONE. 


** 
Ls 
: * 
1. 
b 


O! 


NA! 


ſor* 
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Of thouſands, that had ſtruck anointed kings, 

And fouriſh'd after, I'd not do't : but ſince 

Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villainy itſelf forſwear't. I mult 

Forſake the court: to do't or no, is certain 

To me a break neck. Happy ſtar, reign now! 
Here comes Bohemia, 


Euter POLIXENES, 


Pol. This is ſtrange ! methinks, 
My favour here begins to warp. Not ſpeak ?—— 
Good-day, Camillo, 


Carr, Hail, moſt royal fir! 
Pol. What is the news 1'the court ? 
Cam, None rare, my lord, 


Pol. The king hath on him ſuch a countenance, 
As he had loſt ſome province, and a region, 
Lov'd as he loves himſelf: even no I met him 
With cuſtomary compliment ; when he, | 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me ; ? and 
So leaves me, to conſider wi.at is breeding, 

That changes thus his manners, 

Cam, ] dare not know, my lord, 


Pol. How! dare not? do not. Do you know, and dare 
not 


Be intelligent to me? * * Tis thereahouts ; 


Fer, to yourſelf, what you do knaw, you muſt ; 
And cannot fay, you dare not. Good Camillo, 
Your chang'd complexions are to me a mirror, 
Which ſhows me mine chang'd too: for | muſt be 
A party in this alteration, finding 

M yſelt thus alter'd with it, 


7 This is a ſtroke of nature worthy of Slakſpeare, L-ontes had but a 
mon nt before allured Camillo that he would ſeem friendly to Polixenes 
according to his advice ; but on meeting him, his jealouſy gets the better 
ef his reſolution, and he finds ic impollible to reſtrain his hatred. 


NI. MagSowe. 


9 5 a 
i. e. do you kno, and dare not conſoſi ta me that you know F 
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Cam, There is a ſickneſs 

Which puts ſome of us in diſtemper ; but 

] cannot name the diſeaſe ; and it is caught 

ne” rg. that yet are well, 


How ! caught of me ? 
8 Make me not ſighted like the baſiliſk : 
8 I have look'd on thouſands, who have ſped the better 
| | By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Camillo, 
1 As you are certainly a gentleman; thereto 
i Clerklike, experienc'd, which no leſs adorns 
| Our gentry, than our parents' noble names, 
| In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle, -I beſeech you, 
| If you know aught which does behove my knowledge 
| "Ihereof to be inform'd, impriſon it not 


In ignorant concealment. 

| Cam. I may not anſwer, 
| Pol. A fickneſs caught of me, and yet I well! 
I muſt be anſwer'd.— Loft thou hear, Camillo, 
] e6njure thee, by all the parts of man, 
Which honour does acknowledge, —whereof the leaſt 
Is not this ſuit of mine,—that thou declare 
What 1ncidency thou doit gueſs of harm 
Is creeping toward me; how far off, how near; 
| Which way to be prevented, it to be; 
| If not, how beſt to bear it. 
= | Cam. Sir, I'll tell you; 
| Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
F That I think honourable : Therefore, mark my counſel ; 
| Which muſt be even as ſwiftly follow'd, as 
I mean to utter it; or both yourſelf and me 


Cry, /s/?, and fo good. night. ; 
| Pol. 


9 I know not whether ſucceſs here does not mean ſucceſſian. 
Jon Nsox- 


Gentle in the text is evidently oppoſed to ſinple; alluding to the iſtinc- 


tion between the gentry and yeomanry. ; 
In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle, may, indeed, mean in conſequence 0% 


whoſe ſucceſs in life, &c. STEEVENS. 

Succeſs ſeems clearly to have been uſed for ſucceſſion by Shakſpeare, in 
this, as in other inſtances HENLEY. 

I think Dr. Johnſon's explanation of ſucceſs the true one. Ma ox 


* 
J. 
N. 
C 
* 
an 
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Pol. On, good Camillo. 
Cam, I am appointed him to murder you. 
Pol. By whom, Camillo? 
Cam. By the king. 
Pol. For what ? 
Cam. He thinks, nay, with all confidence he ſwears, 
As he had ſeen't, or been an inſtrument 
To vice you to't, that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly. 
Pol. O, then my beſt blood turn 
To an infected jelly; and my name 
Be yok'd with his, that did betray the beſt ! 4 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
A ſavour, that may ſtrike the dulleſt noftril 
Where I arrive ; and my approach be ſhunn'd, 
Nay, hated too, worſe that the great'ſt infection 
That e'er was heard, or read! 
Cam. Swear his thought over 
By each particular ſtar in heaven,“ and 


N 2 By 


2 i. c. I am the perſon appointed to murder you. STYEVENS., 

3 i. e. to draw, perſuade you. The character called the ice, in the 
old plays, was the tepter to evil. WARBURTON. 

The vice is an inftrument well known ; its operation is to hold things to- 
gether. $9 the bailiit ſpeaking of Falſtaff: 4 If be come but within my 
vice," &, A vice, however, in the age of Shak(peare, might mean any 
kin of clock-work or machinery, STEEVENS. | 

TI nk amd *H @ raed bo 1 * p 5 
"Ni rhaps Judas. The word ff is ſpelt with a capital letter thus, Beſt, 
in the ſirſt folio. HENDERSON. 

be tranſpoſition of a fingle letter reconciles this paſiage to good ſenſe. 
Polixenes, in the preceding ſpeech, had been laying the deepeſt impreca- 
tions on nimfelt, it he had ever abus'd Leontes in any familiarity with his 
queen. To which Camillo very pertinently replies: 

ea this though over, & ec. THEOBALD. 

Swear his thought ow/eron 

may perhaps mean, 9vcr/wear bis preſent perſuaſion, that is, endeavour to 

7 2 , e N 1 , *24*;/> 4 
evercyme bis opini n, by ſwearing oaths numerous as the ſtars. JonuNSONs 
It may mean: „ Though you ſhould endeavour to fev-ar away his 
1*a1ouly —tiough you thould firize, by your oaths, to change his preſent 
7 * TY — . 9 

thoughts.” — The vulgar ſtill ute a ſimilar eæpreſſion: & To ſebear a per- 
for ds n. MAL ORR. 

I''1is appears to me lictle better than nonſenſe; nor have either Malene 
or John191 explained it into ſenſe. 1 think therefore that Theob ud's 


mum is necefſary and well imagined, M. Maso. 
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By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the fea for to obey the moon, 
As or, by oath, remove, or counſel, ſhake, 
The fabrick of his folly ; whoſe foundation 
Js pil'd upon his faith, “ and will continue 
The ſtanding of his body. 
Pol. How ſhould this grow? 
Cum. I know not: but, I am ſure, 'tis ſafer to 
Avoid what's grown, than queſtion how *tis born, 
If therefore you dare truſt my honeſty, — 
That lies enclotcd in this trunk, which you 
Shall bear along 1mpawn'd, away to-night. 
Your followers I will whiſper to the buſineſs ; 
And will, by twos, and threes, at ſeveral poſterns, 
Clear them o'the city : For myſelf, I'll put 
My fortunes to your ſervice, which are here 
By this diſcovery loſt, Be not uncertain ; 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
Have utter'd truth : which if you ſeek to prove, 
J dare not ſtand by; nor ſhall you be ſafer 
Than one condemn'd by the king's own month, thereon 
His execution ſworn, 
Pol. I do believe thee : 
J faw his heart in his face. Give me thy hand; 
Be pilot to me, and thy places ſhall 
Still neighbour mine: My ſhips are ready, and 
My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago. This jealouſy 
Is for a precious creature: as ſhe's rare, 
Muſt it be great ; and, as his perſon's mighty, 1 
Tut 


Perhaps the conſtruction is—* Over ſwear his thought“ i. e. ſtrive 
to bear down, or overpower, his conception by oaths. In our author we 
have eveigh out for cutweigh, overcome for come over, EEC, and over-ſwwear, 
tor fſwear-over in Twelfth Night, Act V. SrzZVE NVS. 

o This folly which is ere cted on the foundation of ſettled beligf. 

a STEEVENC. 


7 Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote“ And thy paces ſnall, &c, Thou 
ſhalt be my conductor, and we will both purſue the fame path — The o!s 
reading however may nean wherever thou art, I will ſtill be near thee, 

Maron, 


&y laccs, our author means —-prefſerments, or Bancurs. STEEVENS» 


* 
2 
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Muſt it be violent; and as he does conceive 
He is diſhonour'd by a man which ever 
Profeſ;'d to him, why, his revenges muſt 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o'erſhades me: 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta'en ſuſpicion ! ® Come, Camillo; 
Iwill reſpec thee as a father, if 
Thou bear'ſt my life off hence: Let us avoid. 

Cam, It is in mine authority, to command 
The keys of all the poſterns : Pleaſe your highneſs 
To take the urgent hour: come, fir, away, | Ex-utts 


3 But how could this expedition comfort the queen? on the contrary, 
it would increaſ: her huſband's ſuſpicion, We ſhould cu: 
Ind comfert 
Ihe gracisus qugen's; 
i. e. 2 e peditlon my friend, and be comſort tha queen's flicnd. 
WARBURTON 
Dr. Warburton's conjecture is, I think, juT; but what thali be dane 
with the following words, of which I can make nothing? Perhaps the 
line which connected them to the reſt is loſt, 
and comfort 
The 2 queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of bis i/l-ta'en ſuſpicion ! | 

Jealouſy is a paſſion compounded of love and ſutpicion ; this paſſion is the 
theme or ſubject of the King's thoughts. —Polixenes, perhaps, wiſhes the 
queen, for her comfort, ſo much of that theme or ſubje& as is good, but 
deprecates that which cauſes miſery, May part of the king's preſent 
ſentiments comfort the queen, but away with his ſuſpicion, This is ſuch 
meaning as can be picked out, Jon xSON. 

Perhaps the ſenſe is— May that good ſpeed which is my friend, comfort 
likewiſe the queen who is part of its theme, i. e. fartly on whoſe account I 
go away ; but may not the ſame comfert extend itſelf to the groundleſs 
ſuſpicions of the king; i. e. may not my departure ſuppart him in them 1 
His tor i's 15 common wich Shakſpeare, STEEVENS 

Comfort is, J #pprehend here uſed as a verb. Good expedition befriend 
me, by removing me from a place of danger, and comfort the innocent 


queen, by removing the object of her huſband's jealouſy ;—the queen, 


wa is the lubject of his converſation, but without reaſon the object of 
his laſpicion! MaLoNE, 


N 3 ACT 
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ACS i SCENE I. 
The ſame, 
Euter HRRMION H, ManILLivs, ard Lagics, 


Her. Take the boy to you: he fo troubles me, 
"Tis paſt enduring. 


1. Lady. Come, my gracious lord. 
Shall I be your play- fellow ? 
Mam, No, I! none of YOu, 


1. Lady. Why, my ſweet lord? 

Mn. "You'l! ifs me hard; and ſpeak to me as if 
TI were a baby fill. —1 love you better. 

2. Lady. And why fo, my gcod lord ? 

Mam, Not for becauſe 
Your brows are blacker ; vet black brows, they ſay, 
Become ſome women beit; ſo that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a ſemicircle, 

Or half-mocn made with a pen. 

2. Lady. Who taught you this ? 

Mam, I learn'd it out of women's faces, —Pray now 
What colour are your eye-brows ? , 

1. Lady. Blue, my lord. 

Mam. Nay, that's a mock ; I have ſeen a lady's noſe 
That has been blue, but not her eye-brows, 

2. Lady. Hark ye: 
The queen, your mother, rounds apace : we ſhall 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, 

One of theſe days ; and then you'd wanton with us, 
Tf we would have you. 

I. Lady. She is ſpread of late 
Into a goodly bulk : Good time encounter her ! 

Her. What wiſdom ſtirs amongſt you? Come, fir, now 
I am for you again: Pray you, fit by us, 
And tell 's a tale, 

Mam. Merry, or ſad, ſhall't be? 

Her. As merry as vou will. 

- : Man, 
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Mam. A ſad tale's beſt for winter; ? 
1 hase one of ſprites and goblins. 
Her. Let's have that, fir, 


Come on, fit down: Come on, and do your beſt 
To fright me with your ſprites ; you re powerful at it. 
Mam, There was a man, 
Her. Nay, come, fit down; then on, 
Mam. Dwelt by a church-yard ;—L will tell it ſoftly; 
Yon crickets {ball not hear it. 


Her. Come on then, 
And give't me in mine ear, 


Euter Lrontes, AntigcQoxnus, Lords, and Others, 


Loon, Was he met there? his train? Camillo with him ? 
1. Lord. Behind the tuit of pines 1 met them; never 
Saw I men {cour fo on their way ; 1 ey'd tliem 
Even to their ſhips, 
Lean, How bleſs'd am I 
In my juſt cenſure ? in my true opinion? 
Alack, for leſſer knowledge! 3— How accurs'd, 
In being ſo bleſt!— There may be in the cup 
A ſpider ſteep'd,*and one may drink; depart, 
And yet partake no venom ; for his knowledge 
Is not infected: but it one preſent 


4 The 
9 Hence, I ſuppoſe, the title of the play. TyAwWwUI Tr. 


This ſuppolition may ſeem to be countenanced by our author's 98th 
Sonnet: 


© Yet not the lays of birds, &c. 
% Could make me any Summer's ſtery tell.“ 
And yet, I cannot help regarding the words—for «<vinter (which ſpoil 
the meaſure) as a playhouſe interpolation. All children delight in telling 
diſmal ſtories; but why ſhou!d a diſmal ſtory be 6% for winter ? 


5 | STEEVENS. 
2 Cenjure, in the time of our author, was generally uſed (as in this 


inſtance) for judgement, opinion. MALON E. 

That is, O that my knowledge were leſs, Jon x so. 

+ That ſpiders were eſteemed venomous, appears by the evidence of a 
perſon who was examined in Sir T. Overbury's affair. „ The Counteſſe 
wiſhed me to get the ſtrongeſt poyſon 1 could, &c. Accordingly I bought 
ſeven — great ſpiders, and cantharides.” HEN DERSON. | 

his was a notion generally prevalent in our author's time. So, in 
Halland's Leaguer, a pamphlet publiſhed in 1632: Alike the ſtider 
which turneth all things to poiſon which it taſteth,” Ma LON E. 1 
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The abhor'd ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drank, he cracks his gorge, his ſides, 
With violent hefts ; 5—1 have drank, and ſeen the ſpideg. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander :;— 5 
There 1s a plot againſt my iife, my crown; 
All's true, that is miſtruſted : — that falſe villain, 
Whom I employ'd, was pre-employ'd by bim: 
He has diſcover'd my deſign, and 1 
Remain a pinch'd thing; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will :—How came the poſterns 
So eaſily open? 

1. Lord, By his great authority; 
Which often hath no lets prevail'd than fo, 
On your command. 

Leon. I know't too well. 

Give me the boy; 1 am glad, you did not nurſe him: 
Though he does hear ſome ſigns of me, yet you 
Fave too much blood in him, 

Fler. What is this? ſport ? 

Lear, Pear the boy hence, he ſhall not come about her; 
Away with him :—agd let her ſport herſelf 
With that ſhe's biz with; for 'tis Polixenes 
Has made the ſwell thus, 

Her. But I'd ſay, he had not, 

And, I'll be ſworn, you would believe my ſaying, 
Howe'er you lean to the nayward. 
; Leon. 


5 Hef's are heavings, what is heaved up, STEEVENS, 
6s The ſenſe, I think, is, He hath now diſcovered my deſign, and I am 
treated as a mere child's baby, a thing pinched cut of clouts, a puppet for 
them to move and auate as they picale, HE AA. 
This ſenſe is polible 3 but many other meanings might ferve as well, 
| Tous so- 
Pirched had anciently a more dignificd meaning than it appears to have 
at preſent. 
be ſenſe propoſed by the author of The Res ſal may, however, be 
ſupported by the following paſſage in As qoell rbat ends coc: Af you 
Finch me like a paſty, [i. e. the cruſt 20und the lid of it, which was an- 
ciently moulded by the fingers into lantaſtick ſhapes, ] I can iy no more,” 
| STEE VERS. 
The ſubſequent words“ a very trick for them to play at Will,“ appery 
?:0n2'y to confirm Mr. Heath's explanation, MALONEs 
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Leon, You, my lords, 
Look on her, mark her well; be but about 
To ſay, Me is a goodly lady, and 
The juſtice of your hearts, will thereto add, 
"Tis pity, ſhe's not honeſt, honourable : 
Praiſe her but for this her without-door form, 
(Which, on my faith, deſerves high ſpeech,) and ſtraight 
The ſhrug, the hum, or ha; theſe petty brands, 
That calumny doth uſe ;—O, I am out, 
That mercy does; for calumny will ſear 
Virtue itſeit ; 7—theſe ſhrugs, theſe hums, and ha's, 
When you have ſaid, ſhe's goodly, come between, 
Ere you can ſay ſhe's honeit : But it be known, 
From him that has molt cauſe to grieve it ſhould be, 
She's an adultreſs, 
Her. Should a villain ſay ſo, 
The moſt repleniſh'd villain in the world, 
He were as much more villaia : you, my lord, 
Do but mittake, 
Leon. You have miſtook, my lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes: O thou thing, 
Which Ii not call a creature of thy place, 
Leſt barbariſm, making m2 the precedent, 
Should a like language uſe to all degrees, 
And mannerly dittinguiithment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar II have ſaid, 
She's an adultreſs; 1 have taid, with whom: 
More, ſhe's a traitor ; and Camillo is 
A tederary with her; * and one that knows 
What the ſhould thame to know herſeif, 
But with her molt vile principal,” that the's 
A bed-ſ{werver, even as bad as thoſe 


N 5 | That 


7 That is, will tigmatize or brand as infamous. HEN LTR. 

s A fedcrary (pertiaps a word of our author's Cainaze) is a Confederates 
an accomplice. STEEVENS., | 

We ſheuld certainly read—a ftodary with her. There is no ſuch Word 
as feder. See Cymbeline, Act IN. ſe. ii. M ALONE. 

Ou chat knows what we ſhould be athamed of, even if the know- 
ledge oll it reited only in her own breaſt and that of her paAramour, Withe 
out the participation of any confidant. But, Which is kere uted for only 
renders this paliage iome what obſcure. MAL E. | 
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That vulgars give bold titles; ay, and privy 
To this their late eſcape. 
Her. No, by my life, 
Privy to none of this ; How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me? Gentle my lord, 
You ſcarce can right me throughly then, to ſay 
You did miſtake, 
Leon. No, no; if I miſtake 
In thoſe foundations which I build upon, 
The center * is not big enough to bear 
A {choolboy's top. Away with her to priſon : 
He, who ſhall ſpeak for her, is afar off guilty, 
But that he ſpeaks,3 
Her, There's ſome ill planet reigns : 
I muſt be patient, till the heavens look 
With an alp6&t more favourable, +—Gocd my lords, 
I am not prone to weeping, as our ſex 
Commonly are; the want of which yain dew, 
Perchance, ſhall dry your pities : but I have 
That honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 
Worſe than tears drown : *Beſeech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts fo qualified as your charities 
Shall beſt inſtruct you, meaſure me ;—and ſo 
The king's will be perform'd ! 
Leon. Shall I be heard? [Zo zhe guards. 
Ter, Who is't, that goes with me ?—'beſeech your high- 
neſs, 
My women may be with me; for, you ſee, 
My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fools ; 
There 1s no cauſe : when you ſhall know, your miſtreſs 
Has deſery'd priſon, then abound in tears, 


As 


2 That is, if the proofs which I can offer will not ſupport the opinion I 
Have formed, no foundation can be truſted, JonunsoN. 


3 Far oft guilty, ſignifies, guilty in a remote degree. Jon NSON. 


4 An aſtrological phraſe. The aſpect of ſtars was anciently a familiar 
term, and continued to be ſuch till the age in which Milton tells us 


« -— the ſwart ſtar ſparely looks,” Lyridas, v. 138. 
STEEVYVENS. 
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As I come out; this action, I now go on, 
Is for my better grace, Adieu, my lord: 
I never wiſh'd to ſee you ſorry ; now, 
I truſt, I ſhall My women, come ; you have leave. 
Leon, Go, do our bidding; hence. 
[ Exennt Que EN and LADIES. 
1. Lord, *Beſeech your highneſs, call the queen again, 
Ant. Be certain what you do, fir ; leſt your juſtice 
Prove violence; in the which three great ones ſuffer, 
Yourſelf, your queen, your ſon. 
1. Lord. For her, my lord. — 
J dare my life lay down, and will do't, fir, 
Pleaſe you to accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs 
I'the eyes of heaven, and to you; I mean, 
In this which you accuſe her. 
Ant, If it prove 
She's otherwiſe, I'll keep my ſtables where 
I lodge my wife; ® I'll go in couples with her; 


Than 


5 The word action is here taken in the lawyer's ſenſe, for indict ment, 
charge, or accuſation. JOHNSON. 
We cannot ſay that a perſon goes on an indictment, charge, or accuſation , 
I believe, Hermione only means, „ What 1 am no about to do.“ 
M. Mason. 
Stable: ſtand ( ftabilis ſtatio, as Spelman interprets it) is a term of the 
toreſt-laws, and ſignifies a place where a deer- ſtealer fixes his ſtand under 
lome convenient cover, and keeps watch for the purpoſe of killing deer as 
they paſs by. From the place it came to be applied alſo to the perſon, and 
any man taken in a foreſt in that ſituation, with a gun or bow in his hand, 
was preſumed to be an offender, and had the name of a fable-ftand, In 
all former editions this hath been printed fable; and it may perhaps be 
objected, that another ſyllable added ſpoils the ſmoothneſs of the verſe. 
But by pronouncing fable ſhort, the meaſure will very well bear it, 
according to the liberty allowed in this kind of writing, and which Shak- 
{pcare never ſcruples to uſe ; therefore I read, fable fand, HAN MER. 
There is no need of Sir T. Hanmer's addition to the text 
f STEEVENSs 
N If Hermione prove unfaithful, I'll never truſt my wife out of my fight; 
Pll always go in couples with her; and, in that reſp*&Q, my houſe mall 
reſemble a ſtable, where dogs are kept in pairs. Though a denne is A place 
where a pack of hounds is kept, every one, I ſuppoſe, as well as our author, 
has occauonally ſeen dogs tied up iu couples under the anger of a ſtable. 
A d'g-cople is a term at this day. 


6 In 
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Than when I feel, and ſee her, no further truſt her; 
For every inch of woman in tle world, 


Ay, every dram of woman's fleſh, is falſe, 
If ſhe be. 
Leon. Hold your peaces. 
1. Lord. Good my lord. 
Ant. It is for you we ſpeak, not for ourſclies : 
You are abus'd, and by ſome putter-on, “7 
That will be damn'd for't; would I knew the villain, 
T would land-damn him: “ Be ſhe honour-flaw'd,,— 
I have three daughters; the c!delt is eleven; 
The ſecond, and the third, nine, and fome five ; 9 


It 

In the Teutonick language, Hund-fa!!, or dog- alle, is the term for a 
kennel. Fables or flable, however may mean fation, labilis Rativ, and 
two diſtin propoſitions may be intended. l' keep my ftation in the 
ſame place where my wife is lodged; I'll run every chere with her, like 
dogs that are coupled together. MaLON E. 

7 i. e. one who inſtigates. STEEVENS, 

8 Sir T. Hanmer interprets, fop bis urine, Land or lant being the old 
word for urine. 

Land- damn is probably one of thoſe words which caprice brought into 
faſhion, and which, after a ſhort time, reaſon and grammar drove irre- 
coverably away. It perhaps meant no more than 1 will rid the country of 
him, c:xdemn him to quit the land. Jon x20N. 

Land-damn him, it ſuch a reading can be admitted, may mean, ke vou'd 
frocure ſentence to be paſt an bim in this woorld, on tis earth. 

Antigonus could no way make good. the threat of ing bis urine. 
Be ſides, it appe: rs top ridiculous a puniſhment for ſo atrocious a criminal, 
Vet it muſt be confeſſed, that what Sir T. Hanmer has ſaid concerning 
the word lant, is true. STEEVENS. 

I am perſuad-d that this is a corruption, and that either the printer 
caught the word dann from the preceding line, or the tranſcriber was 
deceived by fimilitude of ſounds. - What the poet's word was, cannot now 
he aſcertained; but the ſentiment was probably fimilar to that in 
Or Bello: f | 

« O heaven, that ſuch companions thoud'ſt unfold,” &c. 
believe, we ſhould read—land-damz i. e. kill him; bury him in 
earth, MaALoN E. | 

After all cheſe aukward ſtruggles to obtain a meaning, we might, I think, 
not unſafely, read — 

« 14d laudarum him,“ 
i. e. poiſon him with laudauum. The word is much more ancient than 
zhe time of Shakſpeare. I owe this remark to Dr. Farmer. 
STEEVENS. 
2 The feen! folio reads fonrrs foe, REE D. 


a. 


This 
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Tf this prove true, they'll pay for't : by mine honour, 
I'll geld them all; fourteen they ſhall not ſee, 
To bring ſalſe generations: they are co-heirs ; 
And J had rather glib myſelf, than they 
Should not produce fair iſſue.“ 
Leon, Ceaſe ; no more. 
You ſmell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as cold 
As is a dead man's noſe: I ſee't, and feel't, 
As vou feel doing thus; and fee withal 
The inſtruments that feel. 


Ant. 


This line appears obſcure, becauſe the word nine ſeems to refer to both 

&« to ſerend and the third.“ But it is ſuthciently clear, referer do jinzulit 
firgulis, The ſecond is of the age of nine, and the third is ſome five years 
5. 
The editor of the ſecond folio reads - ſens five z ſtartled probably by ti: 
diff.culiy that ariſes from the ſubſequent lines, the operation that Anti- 
gonus threatens to perform on his children, not being commonly applicablu 
to ſem lc. But for this, let our author anſwer. Bulwer in his Artificia! 
Chanye'ng, 1656, thows it may be done. Shakfpeare undoubtedly Wee 
ime; tor were we, with the ignorant editor above-mentioned, to read 
ſons five, then the ſecond and third daughter would both be of the fame 
age; which, as we are not told that they are twins, is not very reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe,  Beſidesz daughters are by the law of England co-heirs, but 
ſons never. MAaLONE. 

2 For g/6 I think we ſhould read %, which, in the northern language, 
is the ſame with ged. GakE . 

* Some ſtage direction ſeems neceſſary in this place; but what that 
d&rction ſhould be, it is not eaſy to decide. Sir T. Hanmer gives 
Loz.ng bo'd of bis arm; Dr. Johnfon—ſtricing bis brows. STEEVENS. 

As a ttage direction is certainly requiſite, and as there is none in the 
old copy, I will venture to propoſe a different one from any hitherto 
mentioned. Leontes, perhaps, touches the ferchead f Antigonus with bis 
fore and middle fingers forked in imitation of a SNAIL's Hors 5 for theſe, 
or imaginary horns of his own like them, are the inſtruments that feel, to 
which he alluded. — There is a ſimilar reference in Te Merry Wiwes 
of Windſor, from whence the direction of ſtriking bis brows ſeems to have 
| been adopted: © he fo takes on, —ſo curſes all Eve's daughters, and 
fo buffets bimſelf on the forehead, crying, Peer out, peer out!“ The word 
lunes, it ſhould be noted, occurs in the context of both paſſages, and in the 
ſame ſenſe. HENLEY. 

I tee and feel my diſgrace, as you, Antigonus, now feel me, on my doing 
thus 4% yen, and as you now fee the inſtruments that feel, i. e. my fingers, 
Leont-s muſt here be ſuppoſed to lay hold of either the beard or arm, or 
ſome other part, of Antigonus, See a ſubſequent note in the laſt ſcens 
of this ac Maro x. | 2 


Ant. If it be ſo, 
We need no grave to bury honeſty ; 
There's not a grain of it, the face to ſweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth, 

Leon, What! lack I credit ? 

1. Lord. I had rather you did lack, than I, my lord, 
Upon this ground : and more it would content me 
To have her honour true, than your ſuſpicion ; 
Be blam'd for't how you might. 

Leon, Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this ? but rather follow 
Our forceful inſtigation ? Our prerogative 
Calls not your counſels ; but our natural goodneſs 
Imparts this: which, —if you (or ſtupified, 
Or ſeeming ſo in {kill,) cannot, or will not, 
Reliſh as truth, like us; inform yourſelves, 
We need no more of your advice: the matter, 
The loſs, the gain, the ordering ont, is all 
Properly ours. 

Ant. And I wiſh, my liege, 
You had only in your ſilent judgement tried ic, 
Without more overture. 

Leon. How could that be ? 
Either thou art moſt ignorant by age, 
Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo's flight, 
Added to their familiarity, 
(Which was as groſs as ever touch'd conjecture, 
That lack'd fight only, nought for approbation, 
But only ſeeing,4 all other circumſtances 
Made up to the deed,) doth puſh on this proceeding : 
Yet, for a greater confirmation, 
(For, in an act of this importance, *twere 
Moſt piteous to be wild,) I have deſpatch'd in poſt, 
To ſacred Delphos, to Apollo's temple, _ 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
Of ſtuff d ſufficiency : 5 Now, from the oracle 
They will bring all; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had, 


Shall ſtop, or ſpur me. Have I done well? | 
1 Lord. 


+ Approbation, in this place, is put for prof. JonunsoN. 
That is, of abilities more than enough, Jo#NS0Ns» 


* 


| 


- 


_ 


4 
oy 
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1. Lord. Well done, my lord. 
Leon. Though I am ſatisfied, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet ſhall the oracle 
Give reſt to the minds of others ; ſuch as he, 
Whoſe ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth: So have we thought it good, 
From our free perſon ſhe ſhould be confin'd ; 
Leſt that the treachery of the two,® fled hence, 
Be left her to perform. Come, follow us; 
We are to ſpeak in publick ; for this buſineſs 
Will raiſe us all. | 
Ant, | Afide.] To laughter, as I take it, | 
If the good truth were known, [ Excnnt, 


SCENE: 
The ſame. The outer Room of a Priſon, 
Euter PAULINA and Attendants, 


Paul. The keeper of the priſon, — call to him; 
E xit an Attendant, 
Let him have knowledge who I am.—Good lady ! 
No court in Europe is too good for thee, 
What doſt thou then in eile ?— Now, good fir, 


Re-enter Attendant, «vith the Keeper, 


You know me, do you not ? 


Keep. For a worthy lady, 
And one whom much I honour, 
Paul. Pray you then, 


Conduct me to the queen. 
Keep. I may not, madam ; to the contrary 
I have expreſs commandment, 
Paul. Here's ado, 
To lock up honeſty and honour from 
The acceſs of gentle viſitors Ils it lawful, 
Pray 


6 He has before declared, that there is a plot againſt bis life and croton, 
and that Hermione is federary with Polixenes and Camillo. JOuNSON, 
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Pray you, to ſee her women ? any of them? 
Emilia ? 

Keep. So pleaſe you, madam, to put 
Apart theſe your attendants, I ſhall bring 
Emilia forth. 


Paul. J pray you now, call her. 

Withdraw yourſelves, [ Excunt Attend, 
Keep. And, madam, 

I nwit be preſent at your conference. 
Paul, Well, be it fo, pr'ythee. [ Exit Keeper, 


Here's ſuch ado to make no ſtain a ſtain, 
As pales colour ing. 


Re-enter Keeper, with EMILIA, 


Dear gentlewoman, how fares our gracious lady? 
Emil, As well as one ſo great, and fo forlorn, 
May hold together: On her frights, and griefs, 
(Which never tender lady hath borne greater,) 
Che is, ſomething before her time, deliver'd. 
Paul. A boy ? 
Emil, A daughter; and a goodly babe, 
Luſty, and like to live: the qucen receives 
Much comfort in't: ſays, My poor priſoner, 
1 am innocent as you. 
Paul. J dare be ſworn ;— 
Theſe dangerous unſafe lunes o'the King! 7 beſhrew them! 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall: the office 
Becomes a woman belt; I'll take't upon me: 
If I prove honey-mouth'd, let my tongue bliſter ; 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 
The trumpet any moe — Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my beſt obedience to the queen 
If ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 
| | I'll 


7 I have nowhere, but in our author, obſerved this word adopted in 
our tongue, to ſignify, frenzy, lunacy. But it is a mode of expreſſion 
with the French. — I y a de la lune: (i. e. he has got the moon in 
his bead; he is frantick.) Cotgrave, “Lune, folie. Les femines ont 
des lunes dans la tete. Richelet.“ TrroBALD. 

A ſi milar expreſſion occurs in A: yu like it, Act III. ſe. ii: „ At 
which time woz!d I, being but a n.0:4 youth, &c. STEEVINS. 
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I'!t how't the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocite to th? loudeſt ; We do not know 
How he may ſoſten at the fight o'the child; 
"The filence often of pure innocence 
Fer ſuades, wien ſpeaking fails. 
Emil. Moſt worthy madam, 
Your honour, and your goodneſs, is ſo evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot miſs 
A thriving iſſue ; there is no lady living, 
So meet for this great errand : Pleafe your ladyſhip 
To vifit the next room, I'll prefently 
Acquaint the queen of your moſt noble offer ; 
Who, but to-day, hammer'd of this deſign ; 
But durſt not tempt a miniſter of honour, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould be denied. 
Paul, Tell her, Emilia, 
Pll ute that tongue 1 have: if wit flow from it, 
As bolineſs from my boſom, let it not be doubted 
I ſhall do gocd, 
Emil, Now be you bleſt for it ! 
III to the qucen ; Pleaſe you, come ſomething nearer, 
Keep, Madam, if 't pleaſe the queen to ſend the babe, 
J know not what I ſhall incur, to paſs it, 
. Having no warrant, 
Paul. You need not fear it, fir; 
The child was priſoner to the womb ; and is, . 
By law and proceſs of great nature, thence 
Free'd and cafranchis'd : not a party to 
The anger of the king; nor guilty of, 
If any be, the treſpaſs of the queen, 
Keep, 1 do beiteve it. 
Paul. Do not you fear: upon 
Mine honour, I will ſtand 'twixt you and danger. [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. 


The ſame, A Reon in the Palace, 


Entcy J.ra x TES, ANTIGON US, Lords, and other Attendants. 


_ Leon, Nor night, nor day, no reſt ; It is but weakneſs 
Lo bear the matter thus ; mere weakneſs, if 


Ihe 
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The cauſe were not in being; part o'the cauſe, 
She, the adultreſs for the harlot king 

Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 

And level of my brain,“ plot- proof: but ſhe 

I can hook to me: Say, that ſhe were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moicty of my reſt 

Might come to me again, — Who's there? 


Is Alten. My lor | 5 [ aa du, * 

Lean. How does the boy? : 

1. Alben. He took good reſt to- night; 
"11s hop'd, his ſickneſs is diſcharg'd. 

Leo To ce, 


His nobleneſs! 

Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 

He ſtraight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply; 

Faſten'd and fix'd the ſhame on't in himſelt; 

'Threw off his ſpirit, his appetite, his {leep, 

And down-right Janguiſh'd, Leave me ſolely: 9 go, 

See how he fares, [Exit Attend, ]- Fie, fie! no thought of 
him ;— 

The very thought of my revenges that way 

Recoil upon me: in himſelf too mighty; 

And in bis parties, his alliance, Let him be, 

Until a time may ſerve: for preſent vengeance, 

Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 

Laugh at me; make their paſtime at my ſorrow ; 

They ſhould not laugh, if I could reach them ; nor 

Shall ſhe, within my power, 


Exter PAULINA, avith a Child. 

1. Lord. You muſt not enter. 

Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be ſecond to me: 
Fear you his tyrannous paſſion more, alas, 
Than the queen's life? a gracious innocent ſoul ; 
More free, than he is jealous, 

Ant, That's enough, 

1 Attend, 


3 Beyond the aim of any attempt that I can make againſt him. Blank 
and level arc terms of archery, Jon N SON. 

Blank and level, mean mark and aim; but they are terms of gunnery, 
not of archery. Dou ck. 

9 That is, leave me alone. M. MAsox. 


| | | . 
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1. Auen. Madam, he hath not flept to-niglit; commanded 
None ſhould come at him, 
Paul, Not ſo hot, good fir ; 
come to bring him ſleep, is ſuch as you, — ö 
"Phat creep like ſhadows by him, and do ſigh | 
At euch his needleſs heavings,—ſuch as you 
Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking : I | , 
Do come with words as med'cinal as true; 
oneſt, as either; to purge him of that humour, 
Thar preſſes him from fleep., 
Leon. What noiſe there, ho? l 
Paul. No noiſe, my lord ; but ncedful conference, 4 
About ſome goſſips for your highnels, | 
Leon, | How ?— 
Away with that audacious lady: Antigonus, 
{ charg'd thee, that (he ſhould not come about me; | 
I knew, ſhe would, 
Aut. I told her fo, my lord, 
On your diſpleaſure's peril, and on mine, 
She ſhould not viſit you. 
Leon. What, canſt not rule her? 
Paul. From all diſhoneſty, he can; in this, 
(Unleſs he take the courſe that you have done, 
Commit me, for committing honour,) truſt it, 
He ſhall not rule me. 
Aut. Lo you now; you hear! 
When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 
But ſhe'll not ſtumble, 
Paul, Good my liege, I come,— 
And, I beſcech you, hear me, who profeſs 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, your phyſician, 
Your moſt obedient counſellor; yet that dare 
Leſs appear ſo, in comforting your evils,* 
Than ſuch as moſt ſeem yours :I ſay, I come 
From your good queen, 
Leon. Good queen ! 


Paul, 


* Comferting is here uſed in the legal ſenſe of comforting and abetting in 
a crimimal action. M. Magon. 5 

To comfort, in old language, is to aid and encourage. Exils here mean 
wicked courſes, MALON E. 


5 | rr S TA. 
" Pau), Good; qucen, my lord, good qucen: I fay, 


17 1 

And wou ee. her good, fo were [ 
A map, t 225 Al bout you. 

Tecu. 2 . Force her hence. 

Pauli, Jer hin. that makes but trifles of — e 
Firſt Fagdre: on wine ow n accord, Jl © 
But, firſt, II do mines 4 — Che good gers, 
For the is good, hath broüht you forth a daughter; 
Here tis; commends it to your bleffing. 


TEL [ Laying down the coil, 


g00d 


Leon. n Out! 
A mankindaritch ! Hence with her, out of door: 
A moit 1 Milvzncing bawd ! 

Paul,” N ot ſo: 


i am as ignorant in that, as you 
In ſo entitling me and no leis honeſt 
Than you are mad; which is enough, Lil wartant, 


As this world 85 es, to paſs for koneſt. 


— 
ay . 8 — 25 * Le: 7. 
* 


3 The werf means only the 12 11 were 1 the meaneſt of your ſer- 
vants, I would yet claim the combat agunit any accuſer. Jon Nx so. 

T he 20%, (as Mr. M. Maſon and Mr. Henley obſerve,) rather means 
the weakeſt, or the leaſt expert in the uſe of arms. STFEVENS. 

Mr. Edwards obſ{-rves, that The worſt about you”? may mean the 


woeakeſt, or leaſt warlike. So, &« a better man, the beſt man in company, 


frequently refer to fei in fighting, not to moral goodneſs,” I think he 
is rig cht. MaALoxE. 

"A mankind woman is yet uſed in the midland counties, for a woman 
8 5 ferocigus, and miſchievous, It has the ſame ſenſe in this 
paſſage. 

Witches are ſuppoſed to be mankind, to put off the ſoftneſs and delicacy 
of women; theretore fir Hugh, in Toe 2 Wiwves ef Windſor, ſays of 
a woman ſuſpe cted to be a 4 « that he does nit hike ohen a co] nm bas 
a beard," Ofth's meaning Mr. Theoba! d has given examples. 

JounsoNn. 

I ſhall offer an etymology of the adjective mantizd, which may perhaps 
more fully explain it, Dr. Hickes's Anglo-Saxon. grammar, p. 119. 
edit. 2705, obſerves ; „ Faxen man eft a mein quod Cimbrice eft nocu- 
mertum, Francic: eſt nefas, ſcelus. So that mankind may ſignify one of a 
wicked and pernicious nature, from the Saxon mar, 3 miſchief or wicked- 
neſs, and from tied; nature. * 8 

Notwithſtan ding the many earned notes on this expre ſſion, I am cone 
As ant that manbird; in this pxf61ge, means nothing more than wa uline. 


M, M A530 av 
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Leou. | Traitors! ng | 
Will you not puſh her ont ? Give her the biftard I. 
Thou, dotard, [To AnTIGoNvus,] thou art womanetir'd," 
unroolled As I 3 
By thy dame Partlet “ here, - take up the baſtarckz f 
Take't up, I ſay ; give't to thy tone as 
Paul. Va For ever 


74 AER 
* Yar 


So. « 
- * 
2 


Unvenerable be thy hands, ift 
'Tak'ft up the princeſs, by that forced baſeneſs 5 
Which he has put upon't ? 33 
Lean. He dreads his Wife. 
Paul, So, T would, you did; then, twere paſt all doubt, 
You'd call your children yours. 3 


Leon. A neſt of traitors! | 
Ant. 1 am none, by this good hight, * i 
Paul. a Nor I; nor any, ; 
But one, that's here j and that's himſelf: for he 


The ſacred honour of himſelf, his queen's, 
Mis hopeful ſon's, his babe's,” betrays to ſlander, | 1 
Whoſe ſting is ſharper than the ſword's ; and will not | 
(For, as the caſe nom ſtands, it is a curſe 
He cannot be compell'd to't,) once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten, 
As ever oak, or ſtone, was ſound. 
Leon, A callat, 
Of boundleſs tongue ; who late hath beat her huſband, 
And now baits me !—"That brat is none of mine; 
It is the iſſue of Polixenes : 


Hence with it; and, together with the dam, 
Commut them to the fire, 


. ft 


Panl, 
5 Wumen-tir'd, is pechd by a woman; Sen-pecked. The phrafe is 
taken from talconry, and is often employed by writers contemporary with 
Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. 


o Partlet is the name of the hen in the old ſtory book of Reynard the 
Fox. STEEVENS» 


7 1,e. thy old worn-out woman. A croan is an old toothleſs ſheep ; 
thence an old woman. STEEVENS. | 

5 Leontes had ordered Antigonus to take up the baſtard ; Paulina for- 
bids him to touch the princeſs under that appellation. Forced is falſe, 
uttered with violence to truth. JoansoN. 

A baſe ſon was a common term in our author's time. 


: MALONS, 
9 The female infant then on the ſtage, Matons. 
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Paul. It is yours; 
And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
So like you, tis the worſe.—Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father : eye, noſe, lip, 
The trick of his frown, his forchead ; nay, the valley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin, and chick his ſmiles ; ? 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger: — 
And, thou, good goddeſs nature, which haſt made it 
So like to hum that got it, if thou haſt 
The ordering of the mind too, mongſt all colours 
No yellow in't; leſt ſhe ſuſpeR, as he does, 
Her children not her huſband's ! 4 
Leon. A groſs hag !— 
And, lozel,* thou art worthy to be hang'd, 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue. | 
Ant. Hang all the huſbands, 
That cannot do that feat, you'll leave yourſelf 
Hardly one ſubject. 
Leong. Once more, take her hence, 
Paul. A.moſt unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more, 


Leon. 


2 Theſe two redundant words might be rejected, eſpecially as the 
child has already been repreſented as the inheritor of its father's dil 
and frezns. STEEVENS. 

3 Yel/aw is the colour of jealouſy, Jon xs. 

4 In the ardour of compoſition Shale ſpeare ſeems here to have forgotten 
the difference of ſexes. No ſuſpicion that the babe in queſtion might 
entertain of her future huſband's fidelity, could affect the legitimacy of 
her offspring. Unleſs fhe were herſe/f a © bed-ſwerver,” (which is not 
ſuppoſed,) ſhe could have no doubt of his being the father of her chil- 
dren». However painful female jealouſy may be to her that feels it, Pau- 
lina, therefore, certainly attributes to it, in the preſent inſtance, a pang 
that it can never give. MALONE. : 

I regard this circumſtance as a beauty, rather than a defect. The 
ſceming abſurdity in the laſt clauſe of Paulina's ardent addre{s to Nature, 
was undoubtedly deſigned, being an extravagance charaQteriſtically pre- 
ferable to languid correctneſs, and chaſtiſed declamation. STxEveNs. 
4 A Laſel is one that hath loſt, neglected, or caſt off his owne good 
and welfare, and fo is become lewde and carelefle of credit and honeſty.” 
Virſtegan Reſtitutin, 1605, p. 335. REED» . 

This is a term of contempt, frequently uſed by Spenſer. A /ozel is a 
worthle is fellow. STEEVENS. 
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Leon. I'll have thee burn'd. 
Paul, I care not: 
[t is an heretick, that makes the fire, * 


Not ſhe, which burns in't. I'll not call you tyrant; 
But this moſt cruel uſage of your queen 

(Not able to produce more accuſation 

Than your own weak-hing'd fancy) ſomething ſaveurs 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, 

Yea, ſcandalous to the world, | 

Leon. On your allegiance, 

Out of the chamber with her, Were I a tyrant, 
Where were her life? ſhe durſt not call me ſo, 
If ſhe did know me one, Away with ker, 

Paul. I pray you, do not puſh me; I'll be gone, 
Lock to your babe, my lord; *tis yours: Jove ſend her 
A better guiding ſpirit !—What need theſe hands? 
You, that are thus ſo tender o'er his follies, 

Will never do him good, not one of you, 
So, ſo :—Farewell; we are gone, | Exit, 

Leon. Thou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this.  -- 
My child ? away with't even thou, that haſt , 

A heart ſo tender o'er it, take it hence, | 
And ſee it inſtantly conſum'd with fire; 

Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up ſtraight ; 
Within this hour bring me word 'tis done, 

(And by good teftimony,) or T'll ſeize thy life, 

With what thou elſe call'ſt thine : If thou refuſe, 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, ſay ſo; 

The baſtard brains with theſe my proper hands 

Shall I daſh out. Go, take it to the fire; 

For thou ſett'ſt on thy wife. 

Aut. I did not, fir : 
Theſe lords, my noble fellows, it they pleaſe, 
Can clear me in't. 

1. Lord. We can; my royal liege, 

He is not guilty of her coming hither. 

Leon, You are liars all. 

1. Lord. *Beſeech your highneſs, give us better credit: 
We have always truly ſery'd you; and beſeech 


So to eſteem of us: And on our knees we beg, 


(As 


2 # F YO r * 


OO 
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5X a6 , 
* 0 recompence of our dear ſervices, 


Pat, and to come, ) that you do change this purpoſe ; 
Which, being ſo horrible, ſo bloody, muſt 
Lead on to ſome foul iſſue : We all kneel, 

Leon, I am a feather for each wind that blows : 
Shall I live on, to ſee this baſtard kneel 
And call me father? Better burn it now, 
Than curſe it then. But, be it; let it live: 
It ſhall not neither,—You, fir, come you hither ; 

[LZ ANTICON US: 

You, that have been ſo tenderly officious 
With lady Margery, your midwife, there, 
To ſave this baltard's life: for *tis a baſtard, 
So ſure as this beard's grey, hat will you adventure 
To fave this brat's life? 

Ant. Any thing, my lord, 
That my ability may undergo, 
And nobleneſs 1mpoſe : at leaſt, thus much; 
I'll pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To fave the innocent: any thing poſſible, 

Leon. It ſhall be poſſible : Swear by this ſword,” 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 

Ant. I will, my lord. 

Leon. Mark, and perform it; (ſeeſt thou?) for the fail 
Of any point in't ſhall not only be 
Death to thyſelf, but to thy lewd-tongued wife; 
| Whom, for this time, we pardon, Weenjoin thee, 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This female baſtard hence; and that thou bear it 
To ſome remote and deſert place, quite out 


Of our dominions; and that there thou leave it, 
Without 


© The king muſt mean the beard of Antigonus, which perhaps both 
here and on a former occalion, (ſ:e p. 59, n. 6.) it was intended, he ſhovid 
lay hold of. Leontes has himſelf told us that twenty three years ago he 
was unbreech'd, in his green velvet coat, his dagger muzzled; and of 
courſe his age. at the opening of this play muſt be under thirty, He 
cannot therefore mean his own beard, MALON R. | 

It was anciently the cuſtom to ſwear by the croſs on the handle of a 
ſword, See Hamlet, Act I. fc v. STEEveNs. | 

I remember to have ſeen the name of Jeſus engraved upon the pum- 
mel of the ſword of a Cruſader in the Church at Winchelſca. Dovcr.- 
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Without more mercy, to its own protection, 

And favour of the climate, As by ſtrange fortune 

It came to us, I do in juſtice charge thee, — 

On thy ſoul's peril, and thy body's torture. — 

That thou commend it ſtrangely to ſome place, 

Where chance may nurſe, or end it: Take it up. 
Ant. I ſwear to do this: though a preſent death 

Had been more merciful, — Come on, poor babe: 

Some powerful ſpirit inſtruct the Kites and ravens, 

To be thy nurſes! Wolves, and bears, they ſay, 

Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 

Like offices of pity, dir, be proſperous 

In more than this deed does require! and bleſling,? 

Againſt this cruelty, fight on thy fide, 


Poor thing, condemn'd to loſs ! * Exit, with the chile, 
Leon. No, I'll not rear 
Another's iſſuęe. 
1. Attend, Pleaſe your highneſs, poſts, 


From thoſe you ſent to the oracle, are come 
An hour ſince : Cleomenes and Dion, 


Being well arriv'd from Delphos, are both landed, 
Haſting to the court. 


1. Lord. So pleaſe you, fir, their ſpeed 
Hath been beyond account, 
Leon. Twenty-three days 


They have been abſent ; Tis good (peed ; 3 foretels, 
The great Apollo ſuddenly will have | 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords; 
Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arraign 

Our moſt difloyal lady: for, as the hath 

Been publickly accus'd, fo ſhall ſhe have 

A juſt and open trial, While ſhe lives, 


* Commit to ſome place, as ranger, without more proviſion. 


Jonx SON. 


To commend is to mit. Sec Minſheu's Di, in v. Maztounsz. 


Ii. e. the favour of heaven, MATLONE. 
i. ©. +0 expoſure, finilar to that of a child whom its parents have 7%. 


mY 
a 


* Surely we ſhould read the paſſage thus: IPA 
This good {peed toretels, &c, M. Masox. 


My 
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My heart will be a burden to me, Leave me 
And think upon my bidding. [ Exeunt, 


—— . — Ä———— 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
The ſame. A Street in ſeme town, 


Enter CLEOMENES and Dio.“ 


* 


Cleo. The climate's delicate; the air moſt ſweet ; 
Fertile the iſle; 5 the temple much ſurpaſſing 
The common praiſe it bears, 

Dion, I ſhall report, 

For moſt it caught me,® the celeſtial habits, 
(Methinks, I ſo ſhould term them,) and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the ſacrifice! = 
How-ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly 

It was 1'the offering! 

Cleo. But, of all, the burſt 
And the ear-deafening voice o'the oracle, 

Kin to Jove's thunder, ſo ſurpriz'd my ſenſe, 
That I was nothing. 

Dion. If the event o' the journey 
Prove as ſucceſsful to the queen, - O, be't ſo !— 

As it hath been to us, rare, pleaſant, ſpeedy, 
| The 

4 Theſe two names, and thoſe of Artigonus and Archidamus, our author 
found in North's Plutarch. Marons. 

S But the temple of Apollo at Delphi was not in an iſland, but in Pho- 
cis, on the continent. Either Shak(ſpeare, or his editors, had their heads 
running on Delos, an iſland of the Cyclades, If it was the editor's blun- 
der, then Shakſpeare wrote: Fertile the foil, which is more elegant 
too, than the preſent reading. WAR RURTON. 

Shakſpeare is little careful of geography. There is no need of this 
emendation in aplay of which the whole plot depends upon a geographical 
error, by which Bohemia is ſuppoſed to be a maritime country. 

; Joux sox. 

In the_Hifory of Doraſtus and Faunia, the queen deſires the king to 
ſend „e fix of his noblemen, whom he beſt truſted, to the ile of Delphos, 
Gc. STEEVENS, | 

6 I; may relate tothe whole ſpectacle. Jonunso0N. 


: 
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The time is worth the uſe on't,? 
Cleo. Great Apollo, 
Torn all to the beſt! Theſe proclamations, 
So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
I little like, 
Dion. The violent 28 of it 
Will clear, or end, the buſineſs ; When the oracle, 
(Thus by Apollo's | 7:98 divine ſeal'd up,) 
Shall the contents diſcover, ſomething rare, 
Even then will cuſh to knowledge, — o, —freſh horſes ;—— 
And gracious be the iſſue! [ Exeunts 


SCENE I. 
The ſame, A Court of Fuſtice, 
LroNTEs, Lords, and Officers, appear properly ſeated. 


Leon. This ſeſſions (to our great grief, we pronounce, ) 
Even puſhes 'gainſt our heart: The party tried, 
The daughter of a king; our wife; and one 
Of us too much belov'd.——Let us be clear'd 


Of being tyrannous, ſince we ſo openly 


Proceed in juſtice ; which ſhall have due courſe, 
Even to the guilt, or the purgation. 
Produce the priſoner. 


Of. It is his highneſs' pleaſure, that the queen 
Appear in perſon here in court, — Silence! 


O 2 HERAM ION 


7 The time is worth the uſe on't, means, the time which we have ſpent in 
viſiting Delos, has recompenſed us for the trouble of ſo ſpending it. 
| a Jon x sor. 
If the event prove fortunate to the queen, tbe time which Te ba ve ſpent 
n our journey is æcorthᷣ the trouble it bath coft us. In other words, the happy 
ifJue of our journey will compenſate for the time expended in it, and the 
fatigue we have undergone, We meet with nearly the ſame expreſſion 
in Florio's tranſlation of Montaigne*s Eſſaies, 1603 : The common ſaying 
is, the time we live, is zborth the money wwe pay for it.” MALONE. 
Mr. Roderick obſerves, that the word even is not to be underſtood 
here as an adverb, but as an adjeFive, ſignifying equal or indifferent, 
dDTEEVENS. 


The epithes even- anded, as applied in M N ; 
both ſenſes Hanrns as applied in Macbeth to ce, ſeems to unite 


1 
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Her MIONE 7s brought in, guarded; PAULINA and Ladies, 
attending, 


Leon. Read the indictment. 


OF, Hermione, queer to the worthy Leontes, king of Sicilia, 
thou art here accuſed and arraigned of high treaſon, in committing 
adultery with Polixenes, king of Bohemia ; and conſpiring with 
Camillo zo take away the life of our ſevereign lord the king, thy 
royal huſband : the pretence 9 whereof being by circumſtances 
partly laid open, thou, Hermione, contrary to the faith and alle- 
giance of a true ſubject, didſt counſel and aid them, for their better 
ſafety, io fly away by night. 

Her. Since what I am to ſay, muſt be but that 
Which contradicts my accuſation ; and 
The teſtimony on my part, no other 
But what comes from myſelf ; it ſhall ſcarce boot me 
To ſay, Not guilty : mine integrity, 

Being counted falſehood, ſhall, as I expreſs it, 

Be ſo receiv'd, But thus, — If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 

I doubt not then, but innocence ſhall make 

Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny | 
Tremble at patience. You, my lord, beſt know, 
(Who leaſt will ſeem to do ſo,) my paſt life 

Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 

As I am now unhappy ; which 3 is more 

Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd, 

And play'd, to * ſpectators: For behold me, 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 

A moiety of the throne, a great king's daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince, —here ſtanding, 
To prate and talk for life, and honour, *fore 

Who pleaſe to come and hear, For life,“ I prize it 


Ag 


9 Is, in this place, taken for a ſcheme laid, a deſign formed; to pretend 
means to deſign, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. JonxsO. 

2 That is, my virtue being accounted Tvickedneſs, my aflertion of it will 
Paſs but for a lie. Fa!ſzhood means both treachety and lie. JoHNSCQ R. 

3 That is, which unhappineſs. MAL ONE. 


4 Life is to me now only grief, and as ſuch only is conſidered by me 
I would therefore willingly diſmiſs it. Joy x sOoN. 


%s 
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As 1 weigh grief, which 1 would ſpare :“ for honour, 
is a derivative from me to mine, ® 
And only that I ſtand for. I appeal 
To your own conſcience, fir, before Polixenes 
Came to your court, how I was 1p your grace, 
How merited to be ſo ; ſince he came, 
With what encounter ſo uncurrent I _ 
Have ſtrain'd, to appear thus: 7 if one jot beyond 
O 3 The 


S To ſtare any thing is to let it go, to quis the 7 of it, Jonxsox. 

© This ſentiment, which is probably borrowed from Ecclefraſticis, iii. 11. 
cannot be too often impreſſed on the female mind: The glory of a man 
is from the honour of his father; and a mother in diſhoncur, is a ref reach 
«rt, her children.“ STEEVENS. 


hee lines 1 do not underſtand; with the licence of all editors, 


what 1 cannot underſtand I ſuppoſe unintelligible, and therefore propole 
that they may be altered thus : 


Since be came, 
With wobat encounter ſo uncurrent have I 
Been ſtain'd to appear thus? 


At leaſt I think it might be read: 


With ⁊wbat encounter fo uncurrent have I 
Strain d to appear thus ? Tf one jot beyond— Jonnx5ov. 

The ſenſe ſeems to be this: — mtr ſudden flip have 1 made, that J 
Sud catch a worench in my charafter, An uncurrent encounter ſeems to 
rag an an irregular, unjuſtifiable congreſs, Perhaps it may be a meta- 
phor from tuting, in which the ſhock of meeting adverſaries was fo called. 

The ſenſe would then be: In what baſe reciprocation of love 
tave 1 caught this ſtrain ? Uncurrent is what will not paſs, and is, at pre- 
t-nt, only applied to money. 

Mrs. Ford talks of—ſome ſtrain m her character, and in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Cufom of the Country, the ſame expreſſion occurs. 

To ſtrain, I believe, means to go awry. STEEVENS. 

The bounds of honour, which are mentioned immediately after, juſtify 
Mr. Steevens in ſuppoſing the imagery to have been taken from tulting. 

HENLEY. 

Johnſon thinks it neceſſary for the ſenſe, to tranſpoſe theſe words and 
read, © With what encounter fo uncurrent have I ftrained to appear 
thus?“ But he could not have propoſed that alteration, had he conſidered 
with attention, the conſtruction of the paſſage, which runs thugs *« 
appeal to your own conſcience with what encounter,“ &c. That is, 
« 1 appeal to your own conſcience to declare with what encounter ſo un- 
current 1 have ſtrained to appear thus.” He was probably miſled by the 


point of interrogation at the end of the ſentence, which ou t not to have 
been there, M. Mason, & en 


The 


n 


— 
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The bound of honour ; or, in act, or will, 
That way inclining ; harden'd be the hearts 
Of all that hear me, and my near'ft of kin 
Cry, Fie upon my grave! 
on. I ne'er heard yet, 

That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 
Than to perform it firſt.® 

Her. That's true enough; 
Though ttis a ſay ing, ſir, not due to me. 

Leon, You will not own it. | 

Her. | More than miſtreſs of, 
Which comes to me in name of fault; I muſt not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes, 
(With whom I am accus'd,) I do confeſs, 
1 lov'd him, as in honour he requir'd ; 
With ſuch a kind of love, as might become 
A lady like me; with a love, even ſuch, 
So, and no other, as yourſelf commanded : 
Which not to have done, I think, had been in me 
Both diſobedience and ingratitude, 
To you, and toward your friend; whoſe love had ſpoke, 
Even ſinee it could ſpeak, from an infant, freely, = 

ad 


The preciſe meaning of the word encounter in this paſſage may be ga- 
thered from our author's uſe of it elſcwbere: 
& Who hath— 
4 Confe ſs'd the vile encounters they have had | 
C A thouſand times in ſecret.” Much ado about Nething, 
As, to paſs or utter money that is not current, is contrary to law, I be- 
lieve our author in the preſent paſſage, with his accuſtomed licence, uſes 
the word uncurrent as ſynonymous to unlawful, 
I have frain'd, may perhaps mean! have ſwerved or defleed from 
the ſtrict line of duty. | 
« To appear thus, is, to appear in ſuch an afſembly as this; to be put 
on my trial, MALoN E., a 
It is apparent that according to the proper, at leaſt according to the 
jpreſent, uſe of words, les ſhould be were, or wanted ſhould be had. But 
Shakſpeare is very uncertain in his uſe of negatives. It may be negeftary 
"once to obſerve, that in our language, two negatives did not originally 
affirm, but ſtrengthen the negation. H his mode of ſpeech was in time 
changed, but, as the change was made in oppoſition to long cuſtom, i 
proceeded gradually, and uniformity was not obtained but through an in- 
t:rmediate confuſion. JonNs0N, 
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That it was yours, Now, for conſpiracy, 
I know not how it taſtes ; though it bediſh'd 
For me to try how : all I know of it, 
Is, that Camillo was an honeſt man; 
And, why he left your court, the gods themſelves, 
Wotting no more than I, are 1gnorant. 
Len, You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you have underta'en to do in his abſence, 
Her. Sir, 
You ſpeak a language that I underſtand not : 
My life ſtands in the level of your dreams,“ 
Which I'll lay down. | 
Len. Your actions are my dreams; 
You had a baſtard by Polixenes, 
And I but dream'd it :—As you were paſt all ſhame, 
(Thoſe of your fact are ſo,) ſo paſt all truth: * 
Which to deny, concerns more than avails ; 3 
For as þ ; 
Thy brat hath been caſt out, like to itſelf, 
O4 No 
9 To be in the level is, by a metaphor from archery, to be <uith.n ths 
reach. Joux soN. | 
This metaphor, (as Mr. Douce has already obſeryed,) is from gunnery. 


STEEVENSe 
2 J do not remember that fa is uſed any where abſolutely for guilty 
which muſt be its ſenſe in this place, Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Thofe of your pack are ſo. 


Pack is a low coarſe word well ſuited to the reſt of this royal invective. 


OHN SON. 


I ſhould gueſs ſe to be the right word. See King Heery V. P. II. 
Act II. ſc. iv. ; 


In Middleton's Mad World, my Maſters, a Courtezan ſays ; It is the 


eaſieſt art ind cunning for our jet? to counterfeit fick, that are always full 
of firs when we are well.” FARMER. | 


Thus, Falſtaff, ſpeaking of Dol Vearſheet: © Sois all her ſe: if they 
be once in a calm, they are fick.“ Thoſe of your fact may, however, 


mean —thoſe who have done as youdo. STEEVENS. 


hat Fact is.the true reading, is proved decifively from the words of 
the novel, which our author had in his mind, both here, and in a former 
paſſage [** Ln&er heard, yet, That any of theſe bolder vices, &c.] 3 
And as for her [ faid. Pandoſto] it was her part to deny ſuch a monſtrous 
crime, and tobe impudent ip forſweariag the fact, ſince ſhe had paſſed al 


foams in committing the fault.“ MALORN E. 


* It is your buſineſs to deny this charge, but 6-1 
uleleis 3 will prove nothigs e ag the mere denial will be 


| 
| 
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No father owning it, (which is, indeed, 

More eriminal in thee, than it,) ſo thou 

Shalt feel our juſtice; in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage, 
Look for no leſs than death. 

Her. Sir, ſpare your threats; 
The bug, which you would fright me with, I feek. 
To me can life be no commodity : 

The crown and comfort of my life,“ your favour, 
I do give loſt ; for I do feel it gone, 

But know not how it went: My ſecond joy, 

And firſt-fruits of my body, from his preſence 

J am barr'd, like one infectious: My third comfort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily,s is from my breaſt 

'The innocent milk in its moſt innocent mouth, 
Haled out to murder: Myſelf on every poſt 
Proclaim'd a ftrumpet ; With immodeſt hatred, 
The child-bed privilege denied, which 'longs 

To women of all faſhion ;—Laſtly, hurried 

Here to this place, i'the open air, before 


I have got ſtrength of limit.“ Now, my liege, 


Tell me what bleſſings I have here alive, 

That I ſhould fear to die? Therefore, proceed. 

But yet hear this; miſtake me not; — No! life, 
rize it not a ſtraw ;—but for mine honour, 


I 
(Which I would free,) if I ſhall be condemn'd 


Upon ſurmiſes ; all proofs ps elſe, 
But what your jealouſics awake; I tell you, 
"Tis rigour, and not law. Your honours all, 
I do _ me to the oracle ; 
Apollo be my judge. 
I. Lord, This your requeſt 


Is altogether juſt : therefore, bring forth, 


The ſupreme bleſſing of my life. MALoN ft. 


5 i. e. born under an inauſpicious planet. STEEVFNS, 


© I know net well how ſtrength of limit can mean frengtb to paſs 14 
Timits of the child- bed chamber; which yet it muſt mean in this place, 
unleſs we read in a more eaſy phraſe, ſtrength of limb. And now, Sc. 

OHNSON\s, 

Mr. M. Maſon judiciouſly conceives flrength of limit to — the 

limited degree of ſtrength which it is cuſtomary for women to acquire, before thy 


are ſuffered to go abroad after clild bearing. STESVENS. 
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And in Apollo's name, his oracle. { Exeumt certain Officers, 
Her. The emperor of Ruſſia was my father: 

O. that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter's trial! that he did but ſee 

The fatneſs of my miſery ; ? yet with eyes 

Of pity, not revenge ! 


Re.enter Officers, with CLEOMENES and Dion 


OF. You here ſhall ſwear upon this ſword of juſtice, 
That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos ; and from thence have brought 
This ſeal'd-up oracle, by the hand deliver'd 
Of great Apollo's prieſt ; and that, ſince then, 
You have not dar'd to break the holy ſeal, 
Nor read the ſecrets in't. 

Cleo. Dion. All this we ſwear. 

Leon, Break up the ſeals, and read. | 

Off. [reads.} Hermione is chaſte, Polixenes blameleſs, 
Camillo @ true ſubjef, Leontes a jealous tyrant, his innocent 
babe truly begotten; and the king ſpall live without an heir, if 
that, which is loft, be not found, 

Lords, Now bleſſed be the great Apollo ! 


Her. Praiſed! 
Leon. Haſt thou read truth ? 
ON Ay, my lord; even ſo 


As it Is here ſet down, 
Leon, There is no truth at all 1'the oracle: 
The ſeflions ſhall proceed; this is mere falſehood, 


Enter à Servant, haſtily, 


Serv, My lord the king, the king ! 
Leon, What 1s the buſineſs ? 
Serv. O fir, I ſhall be hated to report it: 
The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's ſpeed, is gone. 
Leon, | How ! gone ? YH 
O 5 Is 
7 That is, how low, how flat Iam laid by my calamity, Jon x SN. 
> Of the event of the queen's trial: to we til} ſay, he feel or ill. 
Jon NSuNs 
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Serv, Is dead; 
Leon, Apollo's angry; and the heavens themſelves 
Do ſtrike = my > 8 [Hermione faints,] How now 
there 


Paul. This news is mortal to the queen: Look down, 
And ſce what death is doing. 

Leon. Take her hence: 
Her heart is but o'ercharg'd ; ſhe will recover.— 
I have too much believ'd mine own ſuſpicion ; — 
*Beſeech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. Apollo, pardon | 

[ Exeunt PAULINA and ladies, with HERMIONE. 

My great profanene{ 'gainft thine oracle 
I'll reconcile me to Polixenes; 
New woo my queen; recall the good Camillo; 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy: 
For, being tranſported by my jealouſies 
To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I choſe 
Camillo for the minifter, to poiſon 
My friend Polixenes: which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My ſwift command, though I with death, and with 
Reward, did threaten and encourage him, 
Not doing it, and being done: he, moſt humane, 
And fill'd with honour, to my kingly gueft 
Unclaſp'd my practice; quit his . — here, 
Which you knew great; and to the certain hazard 
Of all incertainties himſelf commended, 
No richer than his honour :—How he gliſters 
"Thorough my ruft ! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker ! » 


Re-eriter PAULINA, 


Paul, | Woe the while! 
O, cut my lace; leſt my heart, cracking it, 
Break too! 


PE 1. Lord, 

9 This vehement retraction of Leontes, accompanied with the con- 
fe ſſion of more crimes than he was ſuſpeRed of, is agreeable to our daily 
experience of the vicifiitudes of violent tempers, and the eruptions 0 
minds oppreſſed with guiit, JouNSON» 
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1. Lord. What fit is this, good lady? 

Han. What ſtudied torments, tyrant, haſt for me? 
What wheels? racks? fires ? What flaying ? boiling, 
In leads, or oils ? what old, or newer torture 
Muſt I receive ; whoſe every word deſerves 
To taſte of thy moſt worſt ? Thy tyranny 
Together working with thy jealouſies,— 

Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 

For girls of nine O, think, what they have dons, 
And then run mad, indeed; ſtark mad! for all 
Thy by- gone fooleries were bat ſpices of it. 

That thou betray'dit Polixenes, twas nothing; 
That did but ſhow thee, of a fool, inconſtant, 


And damnable ungrateful : 2 nor was't much, 


Thou would'ſt have poiſon'd good Camillo's honour,? 

To have him kill a king; poor treſpaſſes, 

More monſtrous ſtanding by: whereof I reckon 

The caſting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 

To be or none, or little; though a devil 

Would have ſhed water out of fire, ere don't: 

Nor 1s't directly laid to thee, the death | 
O 6 Of 


2 I. have ventured at a ſlight alteration here, againſt the authority of 
all the copies, and for fon re ad ſeul. It is certainly too groſs and blunt 
in Paulina, though ſhe might impeach the king of fooleries in ſome of 
his paſt actions and conduct, to call him downright a fool. And it is 
much more pardonable in her to arraign his morals, and the qualities of 
his mind, than rudely to call him idiot to his face. TrEoBALD, 

— elo thee of a fool, So all the copies. We ſhould read : 

: ſhow thee off, a fool, 
i. e. repreſent thee in thy true colours ; a fool, an inconſtant, &c. 
WARBURTON, 

Poor Mr. Theobald's courtly remark cannot be thought to deſerve 
much notice. Dr. Warburton too might have ſpared his ſagacity, if he 
had remembered that the preſ-nt reading. by a mode of ſpeech anciently 
much uſed, means only, 1: he thee firſt a feo!, then inconſtant and un- 
grateful. Jou xsoN. | 

Damnable is here vſ-d adverbially. MALONF. 

How ſhould Pauiina know this? No one had charged the king with 
this crime except himſ-l7, .whije Paulina was abſent, attending on Here 
mione. The port ſeems to have forgotten this circumſtance. 

g : MALONFs 

* 1. e. a devil would have ſhed tears of pity o'er the damn'd, exe he 
would have committed fuch an action. STEEYENS. 
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Of the young 1 whoſe honourable thoughts 
(Thoughts high for one ſo tender,) cleft the heart 

'That could conceive, a grofs and fooliſh fire 

Blemiſh'd his gracious dam: this is not, no, 

Laid to thy anſwer : But the laſt, — O, lords, 

When 1 have ſaid, cry, woe !—the queen, the queen, 

The ſweeteſt, deareſt, creature's dead ; and vengeance for't 
Not dropp'd down yet. 

1. Lord. The higher powers forbid ! 

Paul. 1 ſay, ſhe's dead; 1'll ſwear't: if word, nor oath, 
Prevail not, go and ſee: if you can bring | f 
Tincture, or luſtre, in her lip, her cye, 

Heat outwardly, or breath within, I'il ſerve you 
As I would do the gods. But, O thou tyrant! 
Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir ; therefore betake thee 
To nothing but deſpair. A thouſand knees 

Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill winter 

In ſtorm perpetual, could not move the gods 

'To look that way thou wert. | 
Leon. ; Go on, go on: 
Thou canſt not ſpeak too much; I have deſerv'd 


All tongues to talk their bittereſt. 


1. Lord. Say NO more; 
Howe'er the buſi neſs goes, you have made fault 
I'the boldneſs of your ſpeech. 
Paul. I am ſorry for't; 5 
All faults I make, when I ſhall come to know them, 
I do repent : Alas, I have ſhow'd too much 
The raſhneſs of a woman: he is touch'd | 
To the noble heart, - What's gone, and what's paſt help, 
Should be paſt grief: Do not receive affliction 


At my petition, I beſeech you ; rather 


Let me be puniſh'd, that have minded you 

Of what yoda ſhould forget. Now, good my liege, 

Sir, royal fir, forgive a fooliſn woman: 

I he love I bore your queen,—lo, fool again !— 7 
| 1 1 
This is another inſta ce of th: ſudden ching s intiden to vch ment 

and ungoverr:; ble minds. Jon RSR. 
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I'll ſpeak of her no more, nor of your children; 
Ill not remember ou of mine own lord, 
Who is loſt too: Take your patience to you, 
And I'll fay nothing. 

. Lean, Thou didſt ſpeak but well, 
When moſt the truth; which l receive much better 
Than to be pitied of thee, Pr'ythee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen, and ſon : 

One grave ſhall be for both; upon them ſhall 

The cauſes of their death appear, unto 

Our ſhame perpetual : Once a day I'll viſit 

The chapel where they lie ; and tears, ſhed there, 

Shall be my recreation: So long as 

Nature will bear up with this exerciſe, 

So long I daily vow to uſe it. Come, 

And lead me to theſe ſorrows. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE. IH. 
Bohemia. A deſert country near the ſea. 
Enter AXTIGONUS, with the Child; and a Mariner. 


Aut. Thou art perfect then,® our ſhip hath touch'd upon 
The deſerts of Bohemia? 
Mar. Ay, my lord; and fear 
We have landed in ill time: the ſkies look grimly, 
And threaten preſent bluſters. In my conſcience, 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry, 
And frown upon us. | 
Aut. Ibeir ſacred wills be done l- Go, get aboard; 
Look to thy bark; I'll not be long, before 
I call upon thee. 
Mar. Make your beſt haſte; and go not 
Too far i'the land: tis like to be loud weather; 


Beſides 


: Perfect is often uſed by Shakſpeare for certain, vel! aſſured, 0: well 
informed. JonunsoN. | 


bt is ſo uſed by almoſt all our ancient writers. STEEVENS. 
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Beſides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey, that keep upon't, 

ut. Go thou away; 
III follow inſtantly, 

Mar. Jam glad at heart 
To be ſo rid o the buſineſs, Exit. 
Ant. Come, poor babe 

I have heard, (but not believ'd,) the ſpirits of the dead 
May walk again: if ſach thing be, thy mother 
Appear'd to me laſt night; for ne'er was dream 
So like a waking, To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one ſide, ſome another; 
I never ſaw a veſſel of like ſorrow, 
So fill'd, and ſo becoming: in pure white robes, 
Like very ſanctity, ſhe did approach 
My cabin where J lay: thrice bow'd before me; 
And, gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes, 
Became two ſpouts : the fury ſpent, anon 
Did this break from her: Good Antigonus, 
Since fate, again thy better diſpoſition, 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower-ont 
Of my poor babe, according to thine oath — 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 
There weep, and leave it crying; and, for the babe 
Is counted leſt for ever, Perdita, 
T priythee, callt : for this ungentle buſineſs, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne er ſhalt fee 
Thy wife Paulina more :—and ſo, with ſhrieks, 
She melted into air. Affrighted much, 
J did in time collect myſelt ; and thought 
This was ſo, and no ſlumber. Dreams are toys; 
Yet, for this once, yea, ſuperſtitiouſly, 
I will be ſquar'd by this. I do believe, 
Hermione hath ſuffer'd death ; and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the iſſue 
Of king Polixenes, it ſhould here be laid, 


Either for lite, or death, upon the earth 


Of its right fathey, ——Bloſlom, ſpeed thee well! f 
[ Laying down the hat 
ere 
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There lie; and there thy character: 7 there theſe; 
[ Laying down a bundle. 
Which may, if fortune pleaſe, both breed thee, pretty, 
And {ill reſt thine, he ſtorm begins :—Pcor wretch, 
That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos'd 
To loſs, and what may foilow !—Weep | cannot, 
But my heart bleeds ; and moſt accurs'd am 1, 
To be by oath enjoin'd to this. Farewell! 
The day frowns more and more ; thou art like to have 
A lullaby too rough: I never ſaw 
The heavens ſo dim by day. A ſavage clamour ? 8 
Well may I get aboard! This 1s the chace ; 
I am gone for ever. [ Exit, purſued by a bear, 


Enter an ela Shepherd. 


She-p, I would, there were no age between ten and three 
and twenty; or that youth would ſleep out the reſt: for 
there is nothing in the between but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, ſtealing, fighang. Hark 
you now !— Would any but theſe boil'd brains of nineteen, 
and two-and-twenty, hunt this weather? They have ſcared 
away two of my beſt ſheep ; which, I fear, the wolf will 
ſooner find, than the maſter ; if any where I have them, 'tis 
by the ſea-fide, browzing on ivy. Good luck, an't be thy 
will ! what have we here? 85 aking up the child.] Mercy 
on's, a barne ; a very pretty barne !9 A boy, or a child, I 
wonder? A pretty one; a very pretty one : Sure, ſome 
ſcape : though I am not bookiſh, yet I can read waiting- 
gentle woman in the ſcape. This has been ſome ſtair-work, 
ſome trunk-work, ſome behind-door-work : they were war- 
mer that got this, than the poor thing is here, I'Il take it 


wy 


7 Thy deſcription ; i. e. the writing afterwards diſcovered with Per- 
Gita, STEEVENS. 
$ This clamour was the cry of the dogs and hunters ; then ſeeing the 
ear, he cries, this is tbe chace, or, the animal purſued. JoHNSONs 
i. e. child, It is a North Country word. Barns for borns, things 
born; ſeeming to anſwer to the Latin nati, STEEVENS, 
I am told, that in ſome of our inland counties, a female infant, in eon- 
cradiſtinction to a male ene, is Kill termed, among the pealantry,—a child. 
STEEVENS, 
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up for pity : yet I'll tarry till my ſon come; he holla'd but 
even now. Whoa, ho hoa! 


Enter Clown, 

Clhwwy, Hilloa, loa ! 

Shep. What, art ſo near? If thon'lt ſee a thing to talk on 
when thou art dead and rotten, come hither, What ail'ſt 
thou, man ? 

Claaun. I have ſeen two ſuch fights, by ſea, and by land; — 
but I am not to ſay, it is a fea, for it is now the ſky ; betwixt 
the firmament and it, you cannot thruſt a bodkin's point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it? 

Clown. 1 would, you did but ſee how it chafes, how it 
rages, how it takes up the ſhore ! but that's not to the point: 
O, the moſt piteous cry of the poor fouls ! ſometimes to ſce 
'em, and not to ſee em: now the ſhip boring the moon with 
her mainmaſt; and anon ſwallow'd with yeſt and froth, as 
you'd thruſt a cork into a hogſhead. And then for the land 
ſervice, — To ſee how the bear tore out his ſhoulder-bone; 
how he cried to me for help, and ſaid, his name was Antigo- 
nus, a nobleman :—But to make an end of the ſhip : to {ee 
how the ſea flap dragon's it: but, firſt, how the poor ſouls 


roar'd, and the ſea mock*d them ;—and how the poor gentle. 


man roar'd, and the bear mock'd him, both roaring louder 


than the ſra, or weather. 

Shep. Name of mercy, when was this, boy? 

Clhwn, Now, now; I have not wink'd fince I ſaw theſe 
ſights : the men are not yet cold under water, nor the bear 


half dined on the e he's at it now. 
Shep. Would I had been by, to have help'd the old man ! 4 


Clown, 


3 3. e. ſwallowed it, as our ancient topers ſwallowed flap-dragers. 

. , STEEVENS, 
4 Though all the printed copies eoncur in this reading, I am per- 
fuadeq, we ought to reſtore, nobleman. The Shepherd knew nothing of 
Antigonus's age; beſides, the Clown hath juſt told his father, that he 
faid his name was Antigonus, a ncb/eman ; and no lefs than three times in 
this ſhort ſcene, the Clown, ſpeaking of him, calls him the gentleman. 

TnEOBALD, 
I ſuppoſe the Shepherd infers the age of Antigonus from his inability 
to defend himſelf; or perhaps Shakipeare, WO was conſcivus that be 


Pimbel?! 


* 
3 2 * 1 * * 


ut 


* 7 
— . — Wh 1 8 


* 
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Clan, I would you had been by the ſhip fide, to have 

help'd her ; there your charity would have lack'd footing. 
Aide. 

Shep. Heavy matters! heavy matters! but look thee here, 
boy. Now bleſs thyſelf ; thou met'ſt with things dying, I 
with things new born. Here's a fight for thee ; look thee, a 
bearing-cloth 5 for a ſquire's child! Look thee here; take 
np, take up, boy: open't. So, let's ſee It was told me, I 
ſhould be rich by the fairies : this is ſome changeling: “ — 
open't ; What's within, boy ? 

Charon. You're a made old man ; 7 if the fins of your 
youth are forgiven you, you're well to live, Gold !*all 

Id! 
© Shes. This is fairy gold, boy, and 'twill prove ſo: up 
with it, keep it cloſe ; home, home, the next way.“ We are 
lucky, boy; and to be ſo ſtill, requires nothing but ſecrecy, 
Let my ſheep go: Come, good boy, the next way home, 

Clown, Go you the next way with your findings; I'll go 
ſee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how — 4 

at 


himſelf deſigned Antigonus for an eld man, has inadvertently given this 
knowledge to the Shepherd who had never ſeen him. STEEVENS. 

Perhaps the word o was inadvertently omitted in the preceding ſpeech : 
© —nor the bear half dined on the od gentleman; Mr. Steevens's 
ſ-cond conjecture, however, is, I believe, the true one. MALONE. 

A bearing cloth is the fine mantle er cloth with which a child is 
uſually covered, when it is carried to the. church to be baptized. 

| PERCY. 

6 i. e. ſome child left behind by the fairies, in the room of one which 
they had ſtolen. STEEVENS, 

In former copies ;z==Tou*re a mad d man; if the fins of your youtb 
are forgiven you, you're well to live, Gold! all gold [This the Clown 


f:ys upon his opening his fardel, and diſcovering the wealth in it. But 


this is no reaſon why he ſhould call his father a mad old man, I have 
ventured to correct in the text — Nui, a made cd man; i. e. your 
fortune's made by this adventitious treaſure, So our poet, in a number 
of other paſſages. THTOBALD. 

Dr. Warburton did not accept this emendation, but it is certainly 
right, The word is borrowed from the novel: „ The good man de- 
fired his wife to be quiet: if ſhe would hold peace, thry were made tor 
ever.“ FARMER. IE 

„i. e. the neareſt way, STEEVENS, 
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hath eaten: they are never curſt, but when they are hungry : 9 
if there be any of him left, I'll bury it. 
Shep. That's a good deed ; If thou may'ſt diſcern by that 
which is left of him, what he is, fetch me to the ſight of him. 
Clwn, Marry, will I; and you ſhall help to put him 
1'the ground, 
Shep. * Wis a lucky day, boy; and we'll do good deeds 
en't, Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 
Euter Time, as Chorus. 


Time. I. that pleaſe ſome, try all; both joy, and terror, 
Of good and bad; that make, and unfold error,*%—- 
Now take upon me, in the neme of Time, 
To uſe my wings. Impute it not a crime, 
To me, or my ſwift paſſage, that I slide 


O'er ſixteen years,“ and leave the growth untried 
Oz 


9 Curſt, ſignifies miſchiewcus. Thus the alage 2 Curſt cows have ſhort 
horns. HENLE. 

* This does not, in my opinion, take in the poet's thought. Time 
does not make miſtakes, and d ſcover them, at different conjunctures; but 
the poet means, that Time often for a ſeaſon covers errors, which he 
afterwards diſpl2ys and brings to light, I chuſe therefore to reed : 
that maſk and untold error, I 4*#0BALD» 

Theobald's emendation is ſurcly unnecefiary. Departed time renders 
many facts obſcure, and in that ſenſe is the cauſe of error. Time to come 
brings diſcoveries with it, 

« Theſe very comments on Shakſpeare (ſays Mr. M. Maſon) prove 
that time can both make and unfold error.“ STEEVENS. 

3 This treſpaſs, in reſpect ot dramatic unity, will appear venial to thoſe 
who have read the once rainous Ly!/y's Endymion, or (as be himſelf calls it in 
the prologue) his Man in the Man. This author was applauded and very 
liberally paid by queen El zabeth. Two acts of his piece comprize the 
ſpace of forty years, Endymion lying down to fleep at the end of the 
" fecond, and waking in the firſt ſcene of th fifth, after a nap of that un- 

conſcionable length. Lyly has likewiſe been guilty of much greater ab- 
furdities than ever Shakſpeare committed; for he ſuppoſes that Endy- 
mion's hair, features, and perſon, were changed by age during his ſicep, 

while all the other perſonages of the drama remained without N 
corge 


4 


[ 
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Of that wide gap ; 4 ſince it is in my power 

% o'erthrow law, and in one ſelf-born' hour 

To plant and o'erwhelm cuſtom: Let me paſs 

he ſame J am, ere ancient'ſt order was, 

Or what is now received ; I witneſs to 

he times that brought them in; ſo ſhall I do 

o the freſheſt thin2s now reigning ; and make ſtale 

The glittering of this preſent, as my tale 

Now ſeems to it. Vour patience this allowing, 

I tura my glaſs ; and give my ſcene ſuch growing, 

As you had ſlept between, Leontes leaving 

The effects of his fond jealouſies; ſo grieving, 

That he ſhuts up himſelf; imagine me, 

Gentle ſpectators, that I now may be , 
N 


George Whetſtone, in the epiſtle dedicatory, before his Promos and 
Caſſandra, 1578, (on the plan of which Meaſure for Meaſure is formed) 
had pointed out many of theſe abſurdities and offences againſt the laws of 
the Drama. It muſt be owned therefore that Shakſpeare has not fallen 
into them through ignorance of what they were. For at this daye, the 
Italian is ſo laſcivious in his comedies, that honeſt hearts are grieved at his 
actions. The Frenchman and Spaniard follow the Italian's humour. 
The German is too holy; for he preſents on everye common ſtage, what 
preachers ſhould pronounce in pulpits. The Engliſhman in this quallitie, 
is moſt vaine, indiſereete, and out of order. He firſt grounds his worke 
on impoſſibilities; then in three hours ronnes he throwe the worlde 2 
marryes, gets children, makes children men, men to conquer kingdomes, 
murder monſters, and bringeth goddes from heaven, and fetcheth devils 
from hell,“ Kc. This quotation will ſerve to ſhow that our poet might 
have enjoyed the benefit of literary laws, but, like Achilles, denied that 
laws were deſigned to oyerate on beings confident of their own powers, 
and ſecure of graces beyond the reach of art, STxEvens. 

+ Our author attends more to his ideas than to his words. The growth 
of the Wide gap, is ſomewhat irregular 3 but he means, the growth, or 
progreſſion of the time which filled up the gap of the ſtory between Pere 


dita's birth and her (ſixteenth year. To /eave this growth untried, is to leave 


the paſſages of the intermediate years unnoted and unexamined. Untried is 
not, perhaps, the word which he would have choſen, but which his rhyme 
required, Jounson, 

> The reaſoning of Time is not very clear z he ſeems to mean, that he 
who has broke ſo many laws may now break another; that he who intro- 
duced every thing, may introduce Perdita in her ſixteenth year; and he 
intreats that he may paſs as of old, before any order or ſucceſſion of ob- 
Jcets, ancient or modern, diſtinguiſhed his periods. Jon Ns. 
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In fair Bohemia; “ and remember well, 
I mentioned a ſon o'the king's, which Florizel 
I now name to you; and with ſpeed ſo pace 
To ſpeak of Perdita, now grown in grace 
= Equal with wend'ring : What of her enſues, 
| I liſt not prophecy ; but let Time's news 
Be known, when tis brought forth ;—a ſhepherd's daughter, 
| And what to her adheres, which follows after, 
| Is the argument of time: 7 Of this allow, 
If ever you have ſpent time worſe ere now; 
If never yet, that Time himſelf doth ſay, 
He wiſhes earneſtly, you never may, Ext. 


SCENE I. 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace of Polixenes, 
Euter PoLIXENES and CAM ILT. 


Pol. I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more importunae ; 
| _ a ſickneſs, denying thee any thing ; a death, to grant 
is. 
Cam, It is fifteen years,? fince I ſaw my country: though 
J have, for the moſt part, been aired abroad, I deſire to lay 
my bones there, Beſides, the penitent king, my maſter, hath 
ſent for me: to whoſe feeling ſorrows I might be ſome allay, 
or J o'erween to think ſo; which is another ſpur to my de- 
parture, 


Pol. 


6 Time is every where alike, 1 know not whether both fenſe aud 
grammar may not dictate: 
imagine we, 

Gentle ſſ ectators, that you now may be, &c, | 

Let us imagine that you, who behold theſe ſcenes, are now in Bohemia, 

| Jon N som. 


Imagine me, means imagine with me, or imagine fer me; and is a com- 


mon mode of expreſſion. Thus we ſay „ do me ſuch a thing,“ „“ ſpcll 
ne ſuch a word.“ M. MAsON. 
7 Argument is the ſame with ſubjc&. nee 
5 To eto in our author's time hgnified to approve, MALON T. 
9 We ſhould real—/ixte-n. Time has juſt ſaid x 
that I ſlide 
Oer fixtccn yiarimm_ STEEYVENS. 
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P,/. As thou loveſt me, Camillo, wipe not out the reſt of 


my ſervices, by leaving me now; the need J have of thee, 
© thine own goodneſs hath made ; better not to have had thee, 
than thus to want thee; thou, having made me buſineſſes, 
# which none, without thee, can ſufficiently manage, muſt either 
7 ſtay to execute them thyſelf, or take away with thee the very 
> ſervices thou haſt done: which if I have not enough conſi- 
der'd, (as too much I cannot,) to be more thankful to thee, 


{hall be my ſtudy ; and my profit therein, the heaping friend- 
ſhips.* Of that fatal country Sicilia, pr*ythee ſpeak no more: 
whoſe very naming puniſhes me with the remembrance of 
that penitent, as thou call'ſt him, and reconciled king, my 
brother ; whoſe loſs of his moſt precious queen, and children, 
are even now to be afreſh lamented. Say to me, when ſaw'ft 
thou the prince Florizel my ſon ? Kings are no leſs unhappy, 
their iſſue not being gracious, than they are in loſing them, 
when they have approved their virtues. 

Cam, Sir, it is three days, ſince I ſaw the prince; What 
his happier affairs may be, are to me unknown: but J have, 
miſſingly, noted,3 he is of late much retired from court; and 
is leſs frequent to his princely exerciſes, than formerly he hath 
appcared. 

Pol. IJ have confider'd ſo much, Camillo; and with ſome 
care ; ſo far, that I have eyes under my ſervice, which look 
upon his removedneſs: from whom I have this intelligence; 
That he 1s ſeldom from the houſe of a moſt homely ſhepherd; 
a man, they ſay, that from very nothing, and beyond the 
imagination of his neighbours, is grown into an unſpeakable 


} eſtate. 


Cam, I have heard, fir, of ſuch a man, who hath a daugh- 
ter 


> The ſenſe of heaping friendſhips, though like many other of our 
author's, unuſual, at leatt unuſual to modern ears, is not very obſcure. 
To be more thankful ſhall be my flu dy; and my profits therein the beaping 
en f That is, I will for the future be more liberal of recompence, from 
wolich I ſhall receive this advantage, that as I heap benefits I ſhall beap 
friendſhips, as I confer favours on thee I ſhall increaſe the friendſhip between us. 


: |  Jonngon. 
Friendſhips is, I believe, here uſed, with ſufficient licence, merely for 
friendly offices, MaLone, 


3 Myjmgly noted means, I have obſerved him at intervals, not con- 
ſtantly or regularly, but occaſionally. STEEvENs, 
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ter of moſt rare note: the report of her is extended more, than 
can be thought to begin from ſuch a cottage. 

Pol. That's likewiſe part of my intelligence, But, I fear 
the angle + that plucks our ſon thither, Thou ſhalt accom- 
pany us to the place ; where we will, not appearing what we 
are, have ſome queſtion 5 with the ſhepherd ; from whoſe 
ſimplicity, I think it not uneaſy to get the cauſe of my ſon's 
reſort thither. Pr'ythee, be my preſent partner in this buſi- 
neſs, and lay aſide the thoughts of Sicilia. 

Cam. I willingly obey your command, | 

Pol. My beſt Camillo !—We muſt diſguiſe ourſelves, 

[ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
T he ſame. A Road near the Shepherd's Cottage, 


Euter AuTOLYCUs,® ſinging, 


When daffodils begin to peer," 
With, heigh ! the doxy over the dale, 

Why, then comes in the ſaucet o the year ; 
For the red blood reigns in the ewinter's pale,® 


The 


Mr. Theobald reads, — and I fear the engle. Jonxsox. 

Angle in this place means a fi/ſhing-rod, which he repreſents as drawing 
his ſon, like a fiſh, away. STEEVENS. 

5 i. e. ſome talk, MaLonEg.. 

6 Autolycus was the ſon of Mercury, and as famous for all the arts of 
fraud and thievery as his father : 

% Non fuit Autolyci tam piceata manus. Martial, STEEVEX:- 
7 When daffedils begin to peer. 

Fo | | 


Fog on, jeg en, the foot-path way, ] © Two nonſenſical ſongs, by the 
rogue Autolycus, fays Dr. Burney.— But could not the many compli- 
ments paid by Shakſpeare to muſical ſcience, intercede for a better epi- 
thet than nonſenſical ? 

The Dr. ſubſequently obſerves, that “ This Autolycus is the true 
ancient Minſtrel, as deſcnibed in the old Fabliaux.“ 

I believe that many of our readers will puſh the compariſon a little fur- 
ther, and concur with me in thinking that our modern minſtrels of the 
opera, like their predeceſſor Autolycus, are pick-prrkets as well as fingers 
of nonſenſical ballads. STEEVENS, 

s Thi line has ſuffered a great variety of alterations, but I am $56 

2 | ſyade 


* 


- 
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The white ſhoeet bleaching ou the hedge, — 
With, 4 1 the faveet birds, O, how they fing ! 
Doth jet my pugging tooth 9 on edge; 
For a quart of ale is a diſh for a King. 


The lark, that tirra-lirra chant 
With, hey ! with, hey ! the thruſh and the jay 1 
Are ſummer ſongs for me and my aunts," 


White awe lie tumbling in the hay. 


I hare ſerv'd prince Florizel, and, in my time, wore three- 
pile ; 3 but now I am out of ſervice: 


| But ſhall I go mourn for that, my dear? 
The pale moon ſhines by night: 

And when I wander here and there, 
I then do moſt go right, 


If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the fow-ſktin budget 
Then my account I well may give, 
And in the ſlacks avouch it. 


My traflick is ſheets ; 4 when the kite builds, look to lefler 


linens 


ſuaded the old reading is the true one. The firſt folio has e the winter"s 
pale; and tne meaning is, the red, the ſpring blood now reigns ver the 
parts lately under the domimon of winter. The Engliſh pale, the Iriſh pale, 
were frequent expreſſions in Shakſpeare's time; and the words red and 
pale were chofen for the ſake of the antitheſis. FARMER. 

Dr, Farmer is certainly right. I had offered this explanation to Dr. 
Johnſon, who rejected it, STEEVENS. 

9 Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warburton, read—progging tooth, 
It is certain that pugging is not now underſtood, But Dr. Thirlby obs 
ſerves, that it is the cant of gypſies. JonNs0Ns | 

The word pugging is uſed by Greene in one of his pieces; and a pug- 
gard was a cant name for ſome particular kind of thief, SrExEVENS. 

** Aunt appears to have been at this time a cant word for a Oh. 

STEEVENSe 

3 1. e. rich velvet. STEEVENS- 

* Autolycus means, that his practice was to ſteal ſheets and large pieces 
of linen, leaving the ſmaller pieces for the kites to build with. 


M, Masdv . 
Laſer 
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linen. My father named me, Autolycus ; 5 who, being, as 1 
am, litter'd under Mercury, was likewiſe a ſnapper-up of un- 
conſidered trifles : With die, and drab, I purchaſed this capa. 
riſon ; ® and my revenue is the filly cheat 7: Gallows, and 
knock, are too powerful on the highway: “ beating, and 
hanging, are terrors to me; for the lite to come, I ſleep out 
the thought of i1t,—A prize! a prize! 


Leſſer linen is an ancient term, for which our modern laundreſſes have 
ſubſtituted==ſmall clorbes, STEEVENS. 


This paſſage, I find, is not generally underſtood, When the good 
women, in ſolitary cottages near the woods where kites build, miſs any of 
wheir Her linen, as it hangs to dry on the hedge in ſpring, they conclude 
that the kite has been marauding for a lining to her neſt; and there ad- 


venturous boys often find it employed for that purpoſe. HeLT WII TE. 


5 Mr. Theobald ſays, the allaſſon is unqueſtionably to Ovid. He is miſ- 
taken. Not only the alluſion, but the whole ſpeech is taken from Lucian; 
who appears to have been one of our poet's favourite authors, as may be 
eollefted from ſeveral places of his works. It is from bis diſcourſe on judicia 
aftrology, where Autolycus talks much in the ſame manner; and 'tis on 
this account that he is called the fon of Mercury by the ancients, namely 
becauſe he was born under thet planet. And as the infant was ſuppoſed 
by the aſtrologers to communicate of the nature of the ſtar which pred. 
minated, ſo Autolycus was a thief, WARBURTON. 


This piece of Lucian, to which Dr. Warburton refers, was tranſlated 
long betore the time of Shakſpeare. I have ſeen it, but it had no date. 


STEEVENS, | 


© i. e. with gaming and whoring, I brought myſe}f to this ſhabby dreſs, 
| PzRcCY. 
7 Silly is uſed by the writers of our author's time, for ſimple, low, mean; 


and in this the humour of the ſpeech conſiſts. I don't aſpire to arduous 


and high things, as Bridewell or the gallows; I am contented with this 
humble and low way of lite, as a ſnapper up of unconſidered trifles, But 
the Oxford editor, who, by his emendations, ſeems to have declared war 
againſt all Shakſpcare's humour, alters it to,=tbe ſly cheat, 
WARBURTON» 
The ſilly cheat is one of the technical terms belonging to the art of con - 
catching or thievery, which Greene has mentioned among the reſt, in his 
trearife on that ancient and honourable ſcience, I think it means ficking 


' Pockets, STEEVENS. 


The reſiſtance which a highwayman encounters in the fact, and the 
puniſkment which he ſuffers on detection, withhold me from daring rek- 
bery, and determine me to the filly cheat and petty theft. Jon x so. 
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Euter Clown. 


Clown, Let me ſee: Every 'leven wether tods; D every 
tod yiclds—pound and odd fhilling : fifteen hundred ſhom,— 
What comes the wool to ? 

Aut. If the ſpringe hold, the cock's mine. LAAde. 

Claaun. I cannot do't without counters, Let me ſce; 
what am I to buy for our ſheep- ſnearing feaſt ? 3 Three pound 
of ſugar ; five pmnd of currants z; rice—— What will this 


9 A tod is twenty eight pounds of wool, Percy. 

I was led into an errour concerning this paſſage by the word tds, which 
1 conceived to be a ſubſtantive, but Which is uſed uogrammatically 
as the third perſon ſingular of the verb to ted, in concord with the pre- 
coding words—2very lern xoetb'r, The fame diſregard of grammar eis 
found in almoſt every page of the old copies, and has been properly cor- 
rected, but here is in character, and ſhould be preſerved, 

Dr. Farmer obſ-rves to me, that to tod is uſed as a verb by dealers in 
wool ; thus, they ſiy, „ Twenty ſheep ought to ted fifty pounds of woo!,"? 
Kc. Ihe meaning therefore of the clown's words is, “ Every eleven 
v:*ther ads; i. e. 20, produce a tod, or twenty-cight pounds of wool 3 
every tod yields a pound and ſome odd ihillings; what then will the wool 
ct fifteen hundred yield?“ 

The occupation of his father furniſhed our poet with accurate know = 
124g2 on this ſubject; for two pounds and a half of wool is, I am told, a 
very good produce from a ſheep at the time of ſhearing, About thirty 
ſhillings a tod is a high price at this day. It is ſingular, as Sir Henry 
Englefield remarks to me, that there thould be ſo little variation between 
the price of woo! in Shak ſpeare's time and the preſent. In 1425, as 1 
learn from Kennet's Parcchia! Aut. guities, a ted of woo! id tor nine ſhil- 
lings and fix pence, MALON E. x 

This has been rightly expounded to mean that the woul of eleven ſocep 
would weigh a tod, or 28/60. Each fleece would, therefore, be 2/6. Sox. 
IId, and the whole produce of teen burdred ſborn 136 tod. 9/5. 622, 
2 dr, which at pound and odd ſhilling per tod would yieid £.143 3 0. 
Our author was too familiar with the ſubject to be ſuſpectedot inaccuracy, 

RiT$S0N. 

2 By the help of ſmall circular pieces of baſe metal, all reckonings were 
anciently adjuſted among the iltiterate and vulgar. Thus lage, in con- 
tempt of Caſſio, calls him==counter-caſlr, STEEVENS, ; 

3 The expence attending theſe feſtivities, appears to have afforded 
matter 0: complaint. Thus in Queſtions of Prefirable and Pieaſunt Con- 
cernings, &. 1534: © If it be a ſoeep-ſhearing feaſ?, maiſter Baily can 
entertaine you with his bill of reckonings to kis maiſter of three ſheap- 
heard's wages, ſpene on freſh cates, beſides ſpices and Hr pottage,” 

STEEVENT. 


Vol. III, P liter 
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filter of mine do with rice? But my father hath made her 
muitreſs of the feaſt, and ſhe lays it on. She hath made me 
four and twenty noſegays for the ſhearers : three-man ſong- 
men all,“ and very good ones; but they are moſt of them 
means and baſes: 5 but one Puritan amongſt them, and he 
ſings pſalms to hornpipes. I muſt have fon, to colour the 
warden pies ; “ nace, — dates, — none; that's out of my note: 
nutmegs, ſeven ; à race, or two, of ginger ;,—but that 1 may 
beg; ur pound of prunes, and as many of raiſins o' the ſur. 


Ant, O, that ever I was born! [ Groveling on the ground, 
Clown, I'the name of me, 


Aut. O, help me, help me! pluck but off theſe rags; and 
then, death, death ! 


Claaun. Alack, poor ſoul ; thou haſt need of more rags to 
lay on thee, rather than have theſe off. 


Aut, O, fir, the loathſomencſs of them offends me more 


than the ſtripes I have receiv'd ; which are mighty ones, and 
millions. 


Clown. Alas, poor man! a million of beating may come 
to a great matter, 


Aut. | am robb'd, fir, and beaten ; my money and apparel 

ta'en from me, and theſe dereſtable things put upon me. 
Clown. What, by a horſe-man, or a tcot-man ? 
Aut, A foot-man, ſweet ir, a foot-man. 


Clown, . 


4 1. e. ſingers of catches in three parts. A ſx-man ſong occurs in 
T be Tournament of Tottenbam. See The Rel ques of Ancient Engliſh Peetry, 
Vol. II. P · 24. PERCY. | 

5 means and baſes :) Means are tenors. STEEVENS. 

© Fardens are a ſpecies of large pears. I believe the name is diſuſed at 
preſent. It however afforded Ben Jonſon room for a quibble in bis 
maſque of Gypfies Metamorpboſed : 

« A deputy tart, a church- warden pye.“ 

It appears from a paſſage in Cupid's Revenge, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, that theſe pears were uſually eaten roaſted: 

« I would have had him roaſted like a warden, 
4 In brown paper.” | | 

The French call this pear the foire de garde. STFEEVENS. 

Barrett, in his Aiwvearie, voce Warden Tree, [ Voremum) ſays, Vo cma 
autem #yra ſunt prægrandia, ita dicta quod impleant volam. REED. 

7 This is a vulgar exclamation, which I have often heard uſed, So, 
fr Andrew Ague-cheek: “ Before me, ſhe's a good wench.“ 
STEEVENS. 
3 
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Clurvn, Indeed, he ſhould be a foot-man, by the garments 
he hath left with thee ; if this be a horſeman's coat, it hath 
ſeen very hot ſervice. Lend me thy hand, I'll help thee : 


come, lend me thy hand. [ Helping him up. 


Aut. O! good fir, tenderly, oh! 

C/;wwn, Alas, poor ſoul. ; 

Aut. O, good fir, ſoftly, good fir : I fear, fir, my ſhoulder- 
bla ſe is out. 

Cliaun. How now ? canſt ſtand ? 

Aut. Softly, dear fir ; [picks his pocket, ] good fir, ſoftly : 
you haꝰ done me a charitable officg. : 

Clown, Doſt lack any money? I have a little money for 
thee. 

Aut. No, good ſweet fir ; no, I beſeech you, fir: I have 
a kinſman not paſt three quarters of a mile hence, unto whom 
I was going; I ſhall there have money, or any thing I want: 
Offer me no money, I pray ycu ; that kills my heart. 

Cl:xvn, What manner of fellow was he that robb'd you? 

Aut, A fellow, fir, that I have known to go about with 
trol-my-dames: * I knew him once a ſervant of the prince; 
I cannot tell, goed fir, for which of his virtues it was, but he 
was certainly whipp'd out of the court. 

Clown, His vices, you would ſay; there's no virtue 
whipp'd out of the court: they cheriſh it, to make it ſtay 
there; and yet it will no more but abide. 

Aut. Vices I would ſay, fir. I know this man well: he 

2 hath 


5 Trou-madame, French. The game of nine- holes. WAR NUR TON. 

In Dr Jones's old trcatiſe on Buciſtane Bathes, he ſays: „The ladyes, 
gentle woomen, yves, maydes, if the weather be not agreeable, may 
have in the ende of a benche, eleven holes made, intoo the which to troute 
pummits, either wyolent or ſottc, after their on diſcretion ; the paſty mie 
iroule in madame, is termed.” FARMER. 

The old Englith title of this game was figeon-boles 3 as the archers in 
the machine through which the balls are rolled, re ſemble the cavities 
made for pig eons in a dowe-houſe, STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens is perfectly accurate in his deſcription of the game of 
Trou-madame, or pigeon bes. Nine holes is quite another thing; Thus: 
© O © being ſo many holes made in the ground, into which they 
© © ©. are to bowl a pellet, I have ſeen both played at. 


© © © | R1T5SONs 


To abide, here, muſt ſignify, to f2urn, to live for a time without a 
ſettled habimtion. IouxN SON | 


4 * at ome „ „ „„ 
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hath been ſince an ape-bearer ; then a proceſs ſerver, a bailiff; 
then he compaſs'd a motion of the prodigal ſon,* and married 
a tinker's wife within a mile where my land and living lies; 
and, having flown over many knaviſh profeſſions, he ſettled 
only in rogue; ſome call him Autolycus. 

Claæur. Out upon him! Prig, for my life, prig: ? he 
haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings, 

Aut, Very true, fir; he, fir, he; that's the rogue, that 
put me into this apparel, 

C/>:n, Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia; if 
you had but look'd big, and ſpit at him, he'd have run. 

Aut. ] muſt coſe to you, fir, I am no fighter: I am 
falſe of heart that way ; and that he knew, 1 warrant him, 

Clown, How do you now? 

Aut. Sweet ſir, much better than I was ; I can ſtand, and 
walk: I will even take my leave of you, and pace ſoftly to- 
wards my kinſman's. 

Clown, Shall I bring thee on the way ? 

Aut. No, good-faced fir ; no, ſweet ſir, 

Cleaun. I hen fare thee well; I muſt go buy ſpices for our 
ſhcep ſhearing. 

Aat. Proſper you, ſweet fir !—[Exi: Clown.] Your purſe 
is not hot enough to purchaſe your ſpice, T'll be with you at 
your ſheep-ſhearing too: If I make not this cheat bring out 
another, and the ſhearers prove ſheep, let me be unroll'd, and 
my naine put in the book of virtue ! 4 | 

Jeg on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
lud merrily hent the flile-a : © 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your ſad tires in a mile-a. [ Exit, 
SCENE 
> i. e. the puppet-ſhcoww, then called motions, A term frequently occur- 
ring in our author. WARBURToONs 


. - 3 Tofrigis to filch. MAaLloNeE. 


In the canting language Prig is a thief or pick-pocket ; and therefore 
in {be Beggars Biſp, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Prig is the name of 3 
knaviſh beggar. HALLEYs 

4 Begging gypſies, in the time of our author, were in gangs and com- 
panies, that had ſomething of the ſhow of an incorporated body. From 
this noble ſociety he wiſhes he may be unrolled, if he does not fo and ſo. 

WARBURTON» 

5 Theſe lines are part of a catch printed in “ an Anlidote ogeirf "IN 

6 | anc 'WJ'y 


1d 
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SCENE III. 
The ſame, A Shepherd's Coltage. 
Enter FLORIZEL and PERDIT 1, 


Fh. Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of vo 
Do give a life: no ſhepherdeſs; but Flora, 
Peering in April's front. This your ſheep-ſhearing 
Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 

And you the queen on't, 

Per, Sir, my gracions lord, 

To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me; 


O, pardon, that I name them: your high ſelf, 


The gracious mark o'the land,* you have obfcur'd. 
With a ſwain's wearing; and ms, poor lowly maid, 
Moſt goddeſelike prank'd up ; 9 But that our feaſts 
In every meſs have folly, and the feeders 
Digeſt it with a cuſtom, I ſhould bluſh 
To ſee you ſo attired ; ſworn, I think, 
To ſhew my ſelf a glaſs,3 ; 
P-q Flo. 


lancholy, made up in Pilli eamteunded of witty bailads, Fenial Songs, and 
merry catches, 1661, 40, p. 69. Ry bo. 

To bent the ſtile, is to take hold of it, I was miitiken when I ſud 
in a note on Meaſure for Maaſure, Act IV. ſc. ult, that the verb was—t» 


bend, It is to bent, and comes from the Saxon penzan. S1xEveNs. 


7 This is, your exceſſes, the extravagance of your praiſes. JonxsORN. 

By his extremes, Perdita does not mean his extravagant wi as John= 
ſon ſuppoſes: but the extravagance of his conduct, in obſcuring himſelf 
6% in a ſwain's wearing, while he © prank'd her up mot goddels-like.'? 
The following words, O pardon that I name them, prove this to be her 
meaning. M. Mason, | 

The c&je7 of all men's netice and expectation. Jon xsox. 

9 To prank is to dreſs with oſtentation. STEEVENSV. 

i. e. one would think that in putting on this habit of a ſhepherd, you 
had ſworn to put me out of countenance; for in this, as in a glaſs, you 
ſhew me how much below yourſeif you muſt deſcend before you can get 
upon a level with me, The ſentiment is fine, and expreſſes ail the deli 
icy, as well as humble modeſty of the character. Wax BURTON. 

Dr. Thirlby inclines rather to Sir T. Hanmer's emendation, which cer 


tainly 
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Fl, I bleſs the time, 
When my good falcon made her flight accoſs 
Thy father's ground. 

Jer. Now Jove afford you cauſe! 
To me, the difference forges dread ; 3 your greatneſs 
Hath not been us'd to fear. Even now I tremble 
40 think, your ſather, by ſome accident, 

Should paſs this way, as you did: O, the fates ! 
How would he look, to ſee his work, ſo noble, 
Vilely bound up ? + What would he ſay ? Or how 


Should 


tainly makes an coſy ſenſe, and is, in my opinion, preferable to the pre- 
tent reading. But concerning this paſſage I know not what to decide. 
Jon Nxsox, 
Dr. Warburton has well enough explained this paſſage according to the 
old reading. Though I cannot help offering a tranſpoſition, which 1 would 
explain thus: 


But that our fraſis 

In every meſs bawe fully, and the feeders 

Dipeſt it wwith a ciſſtem, ( ſevorn I thinks) 

Zoe fee you i attired, I ſhould bluſh 

To fhew ef a glaſi. 
J. e,—But that our rutick feaſts are in every part accompanied with ab- 
lurdity of the ſame kind, which cuſtom has authorized, (cuſtom which 
one would think the gueſts had ſworn to obſerve,) I ſhould bluſh to pre- 
ſent myſelf before a glaſs, which would ſhow me my own perſon adorned 
in a manner ſo foreign to my humble ſtate, or ſo much better havited 
than even that of my prince. STFEEVENS. | 

I think ſhe means only to ſay, that the prince, by the ick habit that 
he wears, ſeems as if he had ſworn to ſhow her a glaſs, in which ſhe m gbr 
behold how ſhe cg to be atttired, inſtead of being “ moſt goddeſs-ike 
prank'd up.“ 

Florizel is here Perdita's glaſs. Sir T Hanmer reads favor, „= 
of fro:rn, There is, in my opinion, no need of charge; and the words 
« to ſbeto myſelf” appear to me incorfiltent with that read'rg. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer probably theught the fimilitude of the words 

rn and ſween favourable to his emencation ; but he forgot that ſwv:.n 
in the old copies of theſe plays is always written ſcund or ſwound. 

Marone, 

3 Meaning the difference between his rank and hers, M. Mascx. 

+ It is impoſſible for any man to rid his mind of his profe ſſion. The 
authorſhip of Shakſpeare bas ſupplied him with a metaphor, which rather 
than he would loſe it, he has put with no great propriety into the mouth 
of a country maid, Thinking cf his own works, his mind paſſed natu- 
rally to the binder, I am glad that he has no hint at an i 

OAN SON. 
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Should I in theſe my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
Ihe ſternneſs of his preſence ? 
Flo. Apprehend 
Nothing but jollity, The gods themſelves, 
lvmbling their deities to love, have taken 
"The {tapes oft beaſts Upon them : Jupiter 
3oc2me a bull and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-rob'd god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble ſwain, 
As I ſeem now: "their transformations 
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer; 
Nor in a way 5 fo chaite ; ſince my defires 
Run not before mine honour ; nor my luſts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 
Per. O but, dear ſir, 
Your reſolution cannot hold, when *tis 
Oppos'd, as it mult be, by the power o'the king: 
Ore of theſe two muſt be ucceſſit ies, 
Which then will ſpeak; that you muſt change this purpoſe, 
Or I my lite. | 
Flo. Thou deareſt Perdita, 
Wich theſe forc'd thoughts,® I pr'ythee, darken not 
The mirth o'the fealt : Or Ill be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father s: for I cannot be 
Tine own, nor any thing co any, it 
I be not thine: to this 1 am moiſt conſtant, 
Though deſtiny ſay, no. Be merry, gentle; 
Strangle ſuch thoughts as theſe, with any thing 
Ihat you behold the while, Your gueſts are coming 2 
Lift up your countenance; as it were the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have {worn ſhall come. Fs 
Per. O lady fortune 
Stand you auſpicious ! 


5 Read :— Nor any way, RITSOR. | | 

It muſt be remembered that the transformations of Gods were gene- 
rally for illicit amouzs; and conſ-quently were not © in a way fo chaite” 
as that of Florize!, whoſe object was ts marry Perdita. A. C. 
hat is, thoughts far-fetched, and not arifivg from the preſent ob- 
jects. M. Mason, | 


P 4 Zuter 
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Euter Shepherd, with PoLIxtnes ond Camilo, diſgn;{d; 
Clown, Morsa, Dorcas, aud uthers. 


Flo. See, your gueſts approach: 
Addrefs yourſelf to entertain them ſprightly, 
And let's be red with mirth, 
Shep. Fye, daughter! when my old wife liv'd, upon 
This day, ſhe was both pantler, butler, cook; 
Both dame and ſervant : welcom'd a'l; ſerv'd all: 
Would ſing her ſong, and dance her turn: row here, 
At upper end o'the table, now, i'the middle; 
On his houlder, and his: her face o' fire 
With labour; and the thing, ſhe took to quench it, 
She would to each one ſip: You are retir'd, 
As if you were a feaſted one, and not 
The hoſteſs of the meeting: Pray you, bid 
Theſe unknown friends to us welcome: for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known, 
Come, quench your bluthes ; and preſent yourſelf 
That which you are, miſtreſs o'the feat ; Come on, 
And bid us welcome to your ſheep-ſhearing, 
As your good flock ſhall proſper. 
Per. Welcome, fic! {To Por. 
Tt is my father's will, I ſhould take on me 
The hoſteſsſhip o'the day; You're Welcome, fir! 
| [To CAMILLO, 
Gire me thoſe flowers there, Dorcas. Reverend firs, 
Fer you there's roſemary, and rue; theſe keep | 
Seeming, and favour, all the winter long; 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both,“ FA 
y nc 


7 Ophelia diſtributes the ſame plants, and accompanies them with the 
ſeme documents. There's roſemary, that's for remembrance. There's 
rue for you: we may call it herb.of grace.“ The qualities of retaining 
ſeeming and ſuvmur, appear to be the reaſon why theſe plants were con- 
ſidered as emblematical of grace and remembrance, The noſegay diſtri- 
buted by Perdita with the figaifications annexed to each flower, reminds 
one of the ænigmatica letter from a Turkiſh lover, deſcribed by lady 
NM. W. Montagu. HENLEx. 

Rue was cailed berb of Grace. Riſemary was the emblem of remem- 
brance; I know not why, unleſs becauſe it was carried at funerals. 

OHN SON. 


Roſe mary 
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And welcome to our ſhearing ! 

Pal. Shepherdeſs, 
(A fair one are you,) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter, | 

Per, Sir, the year growing ancient. 
Not yet on ſummer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, —the faireſt flowers o'the ſeaſon 
Are our carnations, and ftreak'd gillyflowers, 
Which ſome call, nature's baſtards ; of that kind 
Our ruſtick garden's barren ; and I care not 
To get lips of them. 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you neglect them? 

Per. For I have heard it ſaid, 
There is an art, which, in their piedneſs, ſhares 
Wich great creating nature.“ 

Pal. Say, there be ; 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean ; ſo, o'er that art, 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, 1s an art, 
That nature makes, . You ſee, ſweet maid, we marry 
A gentler ſcion to the wildeſt ſtock; _ _— 
And make conceive a bark of baſer kind 
By bud of nobler race; This is an art 
Which does mend nature, —Change it rather; but 
The art itſelf is nature, 

Per, So it 18, 

Pol. Then make your garden rich in gillyflowcr:,9 
And do not call them baſtards. 

P 5 | Px, 


Roſemary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, and is 
preſcribed tor that purpoſe in the books of ancient phy lick, | 

a : - STEEVE?: 8, 

* That is, as Mr. T. Warton obſerves, © There is an art which can 
produce flowers, with as great a wariety of col urs as nature here.“ 

This art is pretended to be taught at the ends of ſome of the old books 
that treat of cookery, &c. but, being utterly impracticable, is not worth 
exemplification, STEEVENS, 


? There is ſome further conceit relative to gillylowers than has vet 
been diſcovered, The old copy, (in both inftances where this wore oc- - 
curs,) reads -C, a term ſtill uſed by low people in Suilex, to ve + 

note. 
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Per, I'll not put 
The dibble * in earth to ſet one {lip of them; 
No more than, were I painted, I would wiſh 
This youth ſhould ſay, 'twere well; and only therefore 
Deſire to breed by me. Here's flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, ſavory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the ſun, 
And with him riſes weeping ; theſe are flowers 
Of middle ſummer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age; You are very welcome. 
Cam. I ſhould leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 
Per. Out, alas! 
You'd be ſo lean, that blaſts of January 
Would mow 4 through and through. Now, my faĩreſt 
riend, 
I would, I had ſome flowers o'the ſpring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours ; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing ;—O Proſerpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let'ſt fall 


From 


note a harlot. In A Wender, or a Woman never wex'd, 1632, is the fo!- 
lowing paſſage : A lover is behaving with freedom to his miſtreſs as they 
are going into a garden, and after ſhe has alluded to the quality of many 
herbs, he adds: „ You have fair roſes, have you not?“ ©« Yes, fir, (ſays 
me,) but no pgillyflmvers.” Meaning, perhaps, that ſhe would not be 
treated like a gi/l-flirt, i. e. wanton, a word often met with in the old 
plays, but written Hirt-gill in Romeo and Juliet. I ſuppoſe gill-flirt to be 
derived, or rather corrupted, from gi/ly flozwer or carnation, which, though 
beautiful in its appearance, is apt, in the gardener's phraſe, to run from its 
colours, and change as often as a licentious female. 

Prior, in his Slamon, has taken notice of the ſame variability in this 
ſpecies of flower ;. 
| 66 —— the fond carnation loves to ſhoot 
% Two various colours from one parent root.“ 


In Lyte's Herbal, 1578, ſome forts of gillifiowers are called ſma/! 
Donefties, cuc kao gillofers, &c. And in A. W's. Commendation of Gaſcoigne 
##nd bis Pofies, is the following remark on this ſpecies of flower: 


« Some thinke that gil, do yield a gelous ſmell." 
See Gaſcoigne's Works, 1587. STEEVENS. 


2 An inſtrument uſed by gardeners to make holes in the earth for the 
reception of young plants, See it in Mien. STEEVENS: 
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From Dis's wa ! daffodils, 
That come bees: the ſwallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 
But ſweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes,; 
Or Cytherea's breath; pale primroſes, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 4 
Bright Phcebus in his ſtrength, a malady 
Moſt incident to maids ; bold oxlips,5 and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one! O, theſe I lack, 
To make you garlands of ; and, my ſweet friend, 
To ſtrew him o'er and o'er. 

P 6 Flo. 


3 I ſuſpe& that our author miſtakes Juno for Pallas, who was the geddeſs 
of blue eyes, Sweeter than an eye-/id is an odd image: but perhaps he 
uſes ſweet in the general ſenſe, for deligbiful. JonNnsoN. 

It was formerly the faſhion to kiſs the eyes, as a mark of extraordinary 
tenderneſs. I have ſomewhere met with an account of the firſt recep- 
tion one of our kings gave to his new queen, where he is ſaid to have 
kiſſed her fayre eyes. So, in an ancient MS. play of Timen of Athens, in 
the poſſeſſion of Mr, Strutt the engraver : - 

«© O Juno, be not angry with thy Jove, | 
« But let me kiſſe thine eyes, my ſweet delight.” p. 6. b. 

The eyes of Juno were as remarkable as thoſe of Pallas. 

Bows ig mirvia Hen. Homer, 

Put (as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves) © we are not told that Pallas was the 
goddeſs of blue eye-lids ; beſides, as Shakfpeare joins in the compariſon, 
the breath of Cytherea with the eye-lids of Juno, it is evident chat he 
does not allude to the colour, but to the fragrance of violets.” 

STEEVENS, 


+ So, in Milton's Lycidas : 
40 the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies.“ | 

Mr. Warton, in a note on this quotation, a'ks this, gut why does the 
Primroſe die unmarried ?- Not becauſe it blooms and decays before the ap- 
p*arance of other flowers; as in a ſtate of ſolitude, and without ſociety. 
Shak ſpeare's reaſon, why it dies unmarried, is unintelligible, or rather is 
ſuch as I do not wiſh to underſtand. The true reafon is, becauſe it 
grows in the ſhade, uncheriſhed or unſeen by the ſun, who was ſuppoſed 
to be in love with ſome forts of flowers.”  STzzvens. 


* Gold is the reading of Sir T. Hanmer; the former editions have 
bd. Joanson. | 

The old reading is certainly the true one. The oxlip has not a weak 
flexible Ralk like the cozoflip, but eres itſelf boldly in + face of he 
fun. Wa'lis, in his Hit. of Northumberland, ſays, thai th. great oxlip 
grows a foot and a half high. It ſhould be confeſſed, however, that the 
colour of the oxlip is taken notice of by other writers, STEEvVENS, 
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Flo. What? like a corſe? 
Per, No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on; 
Not like a corſe : or if,—not to be buried, 
But quick, and in mine arms. Come, take your flowers: 
Methinks, I play as I have feen them do 
In Whitſun' paſtorals : ſure, this robe of mine 
Does change my diſpoſition, 
Fl. What you do, 
Still betters what is done, When you ſpeak, ſweet, 
I'd have you do it ever: when you ſing, 
I'd have you buy and ſell ſo; ſo give alms; 
Pray ſo ; and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To ſing them too : When you do dance, I wiſh you 
A wave o'the ſea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move ſtill, ſtill ſo, and own 
No other function: Each your doing,“ 
So ſingular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the preſent deeds, 
That all your ads are queens. | 
Per, O Doricles, 
Your praiſes are too large : but that your youth, 
And the true blood, which fairly peeps through it, 


Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd ; 


With wiſdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo'd me the falſe way. 

Flo. I think, you have 
As little ſkill to fear,” as I have purpoſe 


To 


6 That is, your manner in each act crowns the act. Jonnsoxn. 


7 Ts bave fill to do a thing was a phraſe then ia uſe equivalent to our 
to bawe a reaſon to do a thing. The Oxford editor, ignorant of this, alters 
it to: 

As little fill in fear. 
which has no kind of ſenſe in this place. WAR BURTON. 

I cannot approve of Warburton's explanation of this paſſage, or believe 
that to have a till to do a thing, ever meant, to have reaſon to do it; of 
which, when he aſſerted it, he ought to have produced one example at 
leaſt. 

The fears of women, on ſuch occaſions, are generally owing to their 
experience. They fear, as they bluſh, becauſe they underſtand. It is to 
this that Florizel alludes, when he ſays, that Perdita had _ . fear. 

; ' ASQN, 
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To put you to't.— But, come; our dance, I pray: 
Your hand, my Perdita : fo turtles pair, 

never mean to part, 
wy , I'll ſwear for em. 

Pol. This is the prettieſt low-born laſs, that ever 
Ran on the green-ſward : nothing ſhe does, or ſeems, 
But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſelf ; 

Too noble for this place. 

Cam, He tells her ſomething, 

That makes her blood look out: Good ſooth, ſhe is 
'The queen of curds and cream, 

Clown. Come on, ſtrike up, 

Dor. Mopſa muſt be your miſtreſs ; marry, garlick, 
To mend her kiſſing with. 

Mop. Now, in good time! 

Charon. Not a word, a word; we ſtand * upon our man- 

ners. 


Come, ſtrike up. [ Muſick, 


Here a dance of Shepherds and ShepherdeſJes. 


Pol. Pray, good ſhepherd, what | 
Fair ſwain 1s this, which dances with your daughter ? 

Shep. They call him Doricles ; and he boaſts himſelf 
To have a worthy feeding :3 but I have it | 
Upon his own report, and I believe it; 

He 

S I fancy this half line is placed to a wrong perſon, And that the king 
begins his ſpeech aſide ; | 

Pol. ITI fewear fer em, 

bis is the prettieſt, &c. Jon xsox. 


We ſhould doubtleſs read thus: 
I'll ſwear for ene. 


i. e. I will anſwer or engage for myſelf, Some alteration is abſolutely 
neceſſary. This ſeems the eafieſt, and the reply will then be perfectly 
becoming her character. RI T SON. 

The meaning muſt be this. The prince tells her ſomething that 
calls the loed up into her cbeels, and makes ber bluſh. Tu RORATLPD. 

That is, we are now on our behaviour. Tounson. 


I conceive feeding to be a paſture, and a wortby feeding to be a tract of 
paſturage not inconſiderable, not unworthy of my daughter's fortune. 


JounsoNg 
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He looks like ſooth :4 He ſays, he loves my daughter; 
T think ſo too; for never gaz d the moon 
Upon the water, as he'll ſtand, and read, 

: 'twere, my daughter's eyes: and, to be plain, 
I think, there 1s not half a kiſs to chooſe, 
Who loves another beſt. 

Pol. She dances featly. 

Shep. So ſhe does any thing; though I report it, 
That ſhould be filent ; if young Doricles 
Do light upon her, ſhe ſhall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. O maſter, if you did but hear the pedler at the door, 
you would never dance again after a tabor and pipe: no, the 
bagpipe could not move you: he ſings ſeveral tunes, faſter 
than you'll tell money; he utters them as he had eaten bal- 
lads, and all men's ears grew to his tunes. 

Clown, He could never come better: he ſhall come in : I 
love a ballad but even too well; if it be doleful matter, 
merrily ſet down, or a very pleaſant thing indeed, and ſung 
lamentably, 

Ser, He hath ſongs, for man, or woman, of all ſizes ; no 
milliner can ſo fit his cuſtomers with gloves :* he has the 
prettieſt love-ſongs for maids; ſo without bawdry, which is 
ſtrange; with ſuch delicate burdens of dildo“ and fadings -* 

jump ber and thump her; and where ſome ſtretch-mouth'd 
raſcal would, as it were, mean miſchief, and break a foul gap 
into the matter, he makes the maid to anſwer, I Hoop, do me nb 
harm, good man; puts him off, {flights him, with I bocp, do me 


uo harm, good man.“ 
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| Pol. 

4 Soth is truth. Obſolete, STT EVENS. | 

5 Surely we thould read—Who loves the «ther beſt, M. Magon. 

6 In the time of our author, and long atterwards, the trade of a milliner 
was carried on by men. MarLoNnEe. Eo 

7 c With a hie dildo dill“ is the burthen of the Bachel:rs Feaſt, an, 
ancient ballad, and is likewiſe called. the Tune of it. STEEVENS. 

3 An Iriſh dance of this name is mentioned by Ben Jonſon, in 752 
Jriſh Maſque at Courts TYR WUI TT. 

9 This was the name of an old ſang. In the famous hiſtory of Fryar 
Bacon we have a ballad c0-the tune of, h de me no barme, good man.“ 
FARMER, 

This 
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Pol. This is a brave fellow. 4 
Clan. Believe me, thou talkeſt of an admirable- conceited 


fellow. Has he any unbraided wares?? 

Ser, He hath ribands of all the colours 1'the rainbow ; 
\oints, more than all the lawyers in Bohemia can learnedly 
bandle, though they come to him by the groſs; inkles, cad- 
difſes,+ cambricks, lawns : why, he ſings them over, as they 
were gods or goddeſſes; you would think, a ſmock were a 
ſhe-angel ; he ſo chants to the ſleeve-hand, and the work 


about the ſquare on't,s 
Clown, 


This tune is preſerved in a collection intitled © Ayres, to fing and play 
to the Lvte and Baſle Violl. with Pauins, Galliards, Almaines, and Co- 
rantos, for the Lyra Violl, By William Corbine:“ 1610. fol. 

RI TSO. 

2 Surely we mult read braided, for ſuch are all the wares mentioned in 
the anſwer. JoH NSONs 

I believe by unbraided wwares, the Clown means, has he any thing be- 
ſides laces which are hraided, and are the principal commodity fold by bat= 
lad-ſinging pedlers. Yes, replies the ſervant, be bas ribands, & e. which 
are things not braided, but wow en. The drift of the Clown's queſtion, is 
either to know whether Autolycus has any thing better than is commonly 
ſold by ſuch vagrants; any thing worthy to be preſented to his miſtreſs ; 
or, as probably, by enquiring for ſomething which pedlars uſually have 
not, to eſcape laying out his money at all, STEEVERNS. 

Urnbraided wares my be wares of the beſt manufacture. Braid in Shak. 
ſpeare's All's Vel, &c. Act IV. fc. ii. fignifies deceitful. Braided in 
Bailey's Di. means faded, or having loft its colour; and why then may 
not unbraided import whatever is undamaged, or what is of the better ſort ? 
Several old ſtatutes forbid the importation of ribands, laces, &c. as 
cc falſely and deceitfully wrought.” ToLtET. x | 

Probably unbraided wares means, *©* wares not ornamented with braid.” 

M. Mason, 

The clown is perhaps inquiring not for ſomething better than common, 

but for ſmooth and plain goods, Has he any plain wares, not twiſted into 
braiis ? Ribands, cambricks, and lawns, all anſwer to this deſcription. 

MaLoNE. 

3 The points that afford Autolycus a ſubject for this quibble, were laces 
with metal tags to them. Aiguilettes, Fr. MALONE. 

+ Caddis is, I believe, a narrow worſted galloon. I remember when 
very young to have heard it enumerated by a pedler among the articles of 
his pack. There is a very narrow flight ſerge of this name now made in 
France. Inkle is a kind of tape aiſo. MALON R. 


5 Sir Thomas Hanmer reads - ſleeve - and. JonNSON. 
The old reading is right, or we muſt alter ſome paſſages in other authors, 
The 
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Cl:xvn, Priythee, bring him in; and let him approacli 
ſinging. 
Per, Forewarn him, that he uſe no ſcurrilous words in 
his tunes. 
Claaon. You have of theſe pedlers, that have more in em 
than you'd think, ſiſter. | 
Per, Ay, good brother, or go about to think, 


Enter AuToLYCus, ſinging, 


Lawn, as white as driven ſnow z 
Cyprus, black as er wvas crow 
Ghwes, as feveet as damaſe toſes g 
Maſks for faces, and for noſes ; 
Bugle bracelet, necklace-amber, 
Perfume for a lady's chamber : 
Golden quoifs, and ſtomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears ; 
Pins, and poking-fticks of fleel," 
What maids lack from head to heel: 


Conte, 


The word ſleeve- bands occurs in Leland's Co/lefarea, 1770, Vol. IV. 
p. 323: „ A ſurcoat [of crimſon velvet] furred with mynever pure, the 
coller, ſkirts, and ſleeve- bands garniſhed with ribbons of gold. So, in 
Cotgrave's Dia. . Poignet de la cbemiſe. is Engliſhed „the wriſtband, 
or gathering at the ſleeve- and of a ſhirt.” ToLLET. 


© Place only a comma after amber. % Autolycus is puffing his female 
wares, and ſays that he has got among his other rare articles for ladies, 
ſome neck/ace-amber, an amber of which necklaces are made, commonly 
called head- amber, fit to perfume a lady's chamber. So, in The Taming 


of the Sbrew, Act IV. ſc, ii. Petruchio mentions amber- bracelets, beads,” 


&c. T. WAR TON. 


7 Theſe palin g- ſticks were heated in the fire, and made uſe of to adjuſt 
the plaits of ruffs. They are ſeveral times mentioned in Heywood's [7 
you know net me you know Nobrdy, 1633, ſecond part; and in the Tertſpire 
Tragedy, 1619, which has been attributed to Shakſpeare, In the books 
of the Stationers' Company, July 1590, was entered „ A ballat entitled 
B'ewe Starche and Poking-ſticks. Allowed under the hand of the Biſhop 
of London.” 

Stowe informs us, that © about the ſixteenth yeare of the queene [ Eli- 
zabeth] began the making of ſteele poking-ſticks, and untill that time all 
lawndreſſes uſed ſetting ſtickes made of wood or bone. See Vol. IV, 
P- 486, STEEVENS. 
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Come, buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or elſe your laffes cry: 
Come, buy, &c. 


Clown, If I were not in love with Mopſa, thou ſhould'ſt 
take no money of me; but being enthrall'd as I am, it will 
alſo be the bondage of certain ribands and gloves, 

Mop. I was promiſed them againſt the feaſt ; but they come 
not too late now. 

Dor. Ile hath promiſed you more than that, or there be 
lars. 

Mop. He hath paid you all he promiſed you: may be, he 
has paid you more; which will ſhame you to give him 
again. 

Cliaur. Is there no manners left among maids ? will they 
wear their plackets, where they ſhould bear their faces? Is 
there not milking-time, when you are going to bed, or kiln- 
hole,? to whiſtle off theſe ſecrets; but you muſt be tittle- 
tattling before all our gueſts? is well they are whiſpering ; 
Clamour your tongues,? and not a word more. * 

. 


s The mouth of the oven. The word is ſpelt in the old copy Aill- hole, 
and I ſhould have ſuppoſed it an intentional blunder, but that Mrs, Ford 
in The Merry Wives of Windſer deſires Falſtaff to ( creep into the Aiin- 
bole ; and there the lame falle ſpelling is found, Mrs. Ford was certainly 
not intended for a blunderer, ALONE, 

Xiln-lele is the place into which coals are put under a ſtove, a copper, 


or a &i/n in which lime, &c. are to be dried or burned, To watch the 


kilnebole, or ſtoking- Hole, is part of the office of female ſervants in farm- 
houſes, Xin, at leaſt in England, is not a ſynonyme to over, 


STEEVENS. 


9 The phraſe is taken from ringing. When bells are at the height, in 
or der to ceaſe them, the repetition of the ſtrokes becomes much quicker 
than before; this is called c/amouring them. The alluſion is humourous, 

WARBURTON, 

The word clamour, when applied to bells, does not fignity in Shakſpeare 
a ceaſing, but a continued ringing. Perbaps the meaning is, Give one 
grand peal, and then bave done. A good Clam” (as I learn from Mr, 
Nichols) in ſome villages is uſed in this ſenſe, fignifying a grand peal of 
—.— bells at once, I ſuſpect that Dr, Warburton's is a mere gratis 

itum. 

In a note on Othello, Dr. Johnſon ſays, that to c/a a bell is to cover 

| | | the 
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7p. I have done, Come, you promiſed me a tawdry lace, 
ard a pair of ſweet gloves, 

C/;avr, Have I not told thee, how I was cozen'd by the 
way, and loſt all my money ? 

Aut, And, indeed, fr, there are cozeners abroad; there- 
tore it behoves men to be wary, 


Clown, 


the clapper with felt, which drowns the blow, and hinders the ſound,” 
1! this be ſo, it affords an cafy interpretation of the paſſage before us. 
NIA L ONE. 
Admitting this to be the ſenſe, the diſputed phraſe may anſwer to the 
modern one of—ringing a dumb peat, i. e. with muffled bells. STEEVENS. 
2 Jawwry late is thus deſcribed in Skinner, by his friend Dr. Hen- 
ſhawe: „ Tawadrie lace, aſtrigmenta, timbiiæ, ſeu foſciolæ, emte Nuns 
dinis Se. Etheldredæ cclebratis: Ut rectè monct Doc. Thomas Hen- 
thawe,** Etymol. in vece. T. WARTON. 
So, in The Life and death of Jack Straw, a comedy, 1593: 
& Will you in faith, and Fl! give you a tawdrie lace. 
Tom, the miller, offers this-preſent to the queen, if ſhe will procure his 
paidon. 


It may be worth while to obſerve, that theſe tarvdry laces were not the 


firings with wh ch the ladies faſten their ſtays, but were worn about their 
heads, ind their waiſts. STEEVENS. 

3 Sweet, ur perfumed gloves, are frequently mentioned by Shak ſpeare, 
and were very faſnionabl- in the age of Fliizabeth, and long att-:iwards, 
Thus Autoly cus, in th- fong juſt preceding this paſſage, offers to ſale ; 

&« Gael as frocet as damaſk riſes.” 

Stowe's C:ntmuatcr, Edmund Howes, informs us, that the Engi'%; culd 
not „ make any coſtiy waſh or perfume, until bou the fourteenth or 
fifteenth of the queene [El zabeth, ] the righ: honourable Edward Vere 
earle of Oxford came from Italy, and brought with him gloves, ſweet 
bagges a perfumed leather jerk in, and other pleaſant things: and thats 
yeare the queene had a payre of perfumed gloves trimmed onlie with foure 
tuſtes, or roſes, of cullered filke, "The queene took ſuch pleaſure in thoſe 
gloves, that ſhee was pictured with thoſe gloves upon her hands: and 
for many yeers after it was called the erle of Oxfordes perfume. Stcwwe's 
Anal by Howes, edit. 1614, p. 868. col. 2. 

In the computus of the burſars of Trinity college, Oxford, for the year 
1631, the tohowing article occurs: $ So/ut, pro fumigandis chirothec is.“ 
Gloves makes a conſtant and confiderable article of expence in the earlier 
accompt-books of the college here mentioned; and without doubt in thoſe 
of many other focieties. hey were annually given (a cuſtom ill ſub- 
ſiſting) to the college tenants, and often preſented to gueſts of diſtinction. 
But it appears (at leaſt, from accompts of the ſaid college in preceding 
years) that the practice of perſuming gloves for this purpoſe was fallen into 
diſuſe ſoon after the reign of Charles the Firſt, T. Wax xo. 
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Chan. Fear not thou, man, thou ſhalt loſe nothing here. 

Aut. 1 hope ſo, fir ; for l have about me many parcels of 
charge, 

Clown, What haſt here? ballads ? 

Mop. Pray now, buy ſome: I love a ballad in print, 
a'life ;z+ for then we are ſure they are true. 

Aut. Here's one, to a very doleful tune, How a uſurer's 
wife was brought to bed of twenty money-bags at a burden : 
and how ſhe long'd to eat adder's heads, and toads Car- 
bonado'd, , 

Mop. Is it true, think you? 

Aut, Very true; and but a month old, 

Dor. Bleſs me from marrying a uſurer! 

Aut, Here's the midwife's name to't, one miſtreſs Tale- 
porter; and five or ſix honeſt wives' that were preſent: 
Why ſhould I carry lies abroad ? | 

Mop. Pray you now, buy it. 

Clæcun. Come on, lay it by: And let's firſt ſee more bal- 
lads; we'll buy the other things anon, 

Aut. Here's another ballad, Of a fiſh,s that appear'd upon 
the coaſt, on Wedneſday the fourſcore of April, forty thou- 
ſand fathom above water, and ſung this ballad againk the 
hard hearts of maids; it was thought, ſhe was a woman, and 

was 


+ Theobald reads, as it has been hitherto printed, — er a life. The 
text, however, is right; only it ſhould be printed thus: — -i It 13 
the abbreviation, 1 tuppoſe, of- at ie; as a'zw.rk is, of at work. 

TI vVRWHITT. 

This reſtoration is certainly proper. So, in The Iſle of Gulls, 1606: 
* Now in good deed | love chem @*-life too.“ STEEVENS, 


5 Perhaps in later times proſe has obtained a triumph over poetry, 
though in one of its meaneſt departments; tor all dying ſpeeches, con- 
feſſions, narratives of murders, executions, &c, ſeem anciently to have 
been written in verſe, Whoever was hanged or burnt, a mciry, or a la- 
mentable ballad (for both epithets are occaſionally beſtowed on theſe com- 
politions,) was immediately entered on the books of the Company of Sta- 
tioners, Thus, in a ſubſequent ſcene of this play : —“ Such a deal 
of wonder is broken out within this hour, that bailad-makers cannot be 
able to expreſs it.” STEEveNs. 

In 1604 was entered on the books of the Stationers* Company, A 
range re porte of a monſtrous Aid that appeared in the form of a avomar, 
from her waiſt upward, ſeene in the ſea.“ To this it is highly probable 
that Shakſpeare alludes. MAaLONE. | 
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was turn'd into a cold fiſh, for ® ſhe would not exchange f{-f1 
with one that lov'd her: The ballad is very pitiful, and as 
true. a 

Dor. Is it true too, think you? 

Aut, Five juſtices' hands at it; and witneſſes, more than 
my pack will hold, 

C/owvr, Lay it by too: Another, 

Aut. This is a merry ballad ; but a very pretty one. 

Mop. Let's have ſome merry ones, 

Aut, Why, this is a paſting merry one; and goes to the 
tune of, Ta maids abo a man: there's ſcarce a maid weſt- 
ward, but ſhe ſings it; tis in requeſt, I can tell you. 

Map. We can both ſing it; if thou'lt bear a part, thou 
ſhalt hear; 'tis in three parts, | 

Der, We had the tune on't a month ago, 

Aut. I can bear my part; you muſt know, 'tis my occu- 
pation: have at it with you. 


S8 O NG. 
A. Get you hence, for I muſt ge; 


Where, it fits not you to know. 

D. Whither ? M. O, whither ? D. Whither ? 
M. I. becomes thy oath full well, 
Thou to me thy ſecrets tell: 

D. Me tor, let me go thither, 


M. Or than gs? to the grange, or mill: 
D. IF to either thou dift ill. 
A. Neither, D, W. hat Neben / A. Neither. 
D. Thau haſt fevorn my love to be; 
M. Thou haſt ſworn it mare to me : 
Then, whither got! ſay, whither ? 


Cloaun. We'll have this ſong ont anon by ourſelves : My 
father and the gentlemen are in fad 7? talk, and we'll not 
trouble them ; Come, bring away thy pack after me, Wenches, 

| Pl 


6 i, e. becauſe. Rrevp, | 
So, in Othello; 4 Haply, for I am black. Maroxe, 
T ——ſad—] For ſerious, Jon N sox, 


ee ee — 


. 
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1˙1 buy for you both: — Pedler, let's have the firſt choice. 


= Follow me, girls. 
Aut. And you ſhall pay well for 'em. [ A/ides 


Will you ny any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 

My dainty duck, my dear. a ? 
Any filk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 

Of the new'ſt, and fin t, fili wear-a? 
Come to the pedler ; 
Money's a medler, 

T hat doth utter all men's auea -a. 

[ Exexnt Clown, Aurolicus, Dok cas, ard Mors. 


Euter a Servant. | 
Ser. Maſter, there 1s three carters, three ſhepherds, three 
neat-herds, three ſwine-herds, that have made themſelves all 
men of hair ;9 they call themſelves faltiers :* and they have a 


dance 
> To utter. To bring out, or produce. JonuNs0Ne 


To attcr is a legal phraſe often made uſe of in law proceedings and acts 
of Parliament, and ſignifies to vend by retail, From many inſtances I 
ſhall ſelect the firſt which occurs. Stat. 21 Jac, I. c. 3. declares that the 
proviſions therein contained ſhall not prejudice certain letters patent or 
commiſſion granted to a corporation -“ concerning the licenſing of the 
keeping of any tavern or taverns, or ſelling, uttering, or retailing of wines 
to be drunk or ſpent in the manlion-houſe of the party ſo ſelling or utter. 
ing the ſame.” Rrevp. 

See Minſheu's Dict. 1617 : „ An utterance, or ſale.” MALONE. 

Men of bair, are hairy men, or ſatyrs. A dance of ſatyrs was no un- 
uſual entertainment in the middle ages. At a great feſtival celebrated in 
France, the king and ſome of the nobles perſonated ſatyrs dreſſed in cloſe 
habits, tufted or ſhagged all over, to imitate hair. They began a wild 
dance, and in the tumult of their merriment one of them went too near a 
candle and ſet fire to his ſatyr's garb, the flame ran inſtantly over the 
looſe tufts, and ſpread itſ:if to the dreſs of thoſe that were next him; a 
great number of the dancers were cruclly ſcorched, being neither able to 
throw off their coats nor extinguiſh them. The king had ſet himſelf 
in the lap of the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who threw her robe over him and 
faved him. Joxxs0N. | 


* Melvi"s Memoirs, p. 152, edit. 1735, bear additional teſtimony to the 
prevalence of this ſpecies of mummery. | 
; 'The following copy of an illumination in a fine Mſ. of Froiſſart's Chro- 
nicle preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, will ſerve to illuſtrate Dr. John- 
1on's note, and to coavey ſore idea, not only of the manner in * 
e 
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dance which the wenches ſay is a gallimaufry 3 of gambol-, 
becauſe they are not in't; but they themſelves are o'the mind; 

(if 
theſe hairy men were habited, but alſo of the rude fimplicity of an ancient 


Pa!l-room and Maſquerade, See the tory at large in Froiftart, B. IV. 
chap. lit, edit. 1559. Dovuce. 
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(if it be not too rough for ſome, that Know little but bowl” 


ing.) it will pleate plentifully. 

Shep. Away! we'll none on't ; here has heen too much 
homely foolery already I know, fir, we weary you, 

Pol. You weary thoſe that refreſh us: Pray, let's fee theſe 
four threes of herd ſmen. | 

Ser. One three of them, by their own report, fir, hath 
danced before the king; and not the worlt of the three, but 
jumps twelve foot and a half by the ſquire.s 

Shep. Leave your prating ; ſince theſe good men are pleaſed, 
let them come in; but quickly now. 


Ser. Why, they ſtay at door, ſir. | [ Exit, 


Re-enter Servant, with twelve ruflicks habited lite Satyr. 
They dance, and then exeunt. 


Pol. O, father, you'll know more of that hereafter.“ — 
Is it not too far gone ?—'Tis time to part them, — 
He's ſimple, and tells much. [ 4fdz. ]—-How now, fair 
ſhepherd ? 
Your heart is full of ſomething, that does take 
Your mind from feaſting. Sooth, when 1 was young, 


And 


2 He means Satyrs, Their dreſs was perhaps made of goat's ſkin, 


Cervantes mentions in the preface to his plays that in the time of an early 


Span:ſh, writer, Lope de Rueda, „ all the furniture and utenfils of the 
actors conſiſted of four ſhepherds? Jerkins, made of the ſkins of ſheep 
with the wool on, and adorned with gilt leather trimming : four boards 
and periwigs, and four paſtoral crooks z—little more or leſs.” Probably a 
fimilar ſhepherd's jerkin was uſed in our author's theatre, Martone. 

3 Cockeram, in his Di#ionari: of bard cvords, 12mo. 1622, favs, a gal- 
limaufry is «6 a confuſed heape of things together. STEEVENS. 

+ Bowling, I believe, is here a term for a dance of ſmooth motion, 


Without great exertion of agility. Jon N sOoN. 


The allufion js not to a ſmooth dance, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, but to the 
ſmoothneſs of a bowling green. M. MAsON. | 
? 1. e. by the foot-rule : Efquierre, Fre MALoNe. 
bis is replied by the king in anſwer to the ſhepherd's ſaying, ſince 
theſe good men are pleaſed, WARBURTON. | 
This dance which has intervened would take up too much time to pre- 
ſerve any connection between the two ſpeeches. The line ſpoken by 
the king ſeems to be in reply to ſome unexpreſſed queſtion from the d 
ſhepherd, RiTs0N., 
This is an anſwer to ſomething which the Shepherd is ſuppoſed to 
have ſaid to Polixenes during the dance. M. MasoNn, 
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And handed love, as you do, I was wont 
To load my ſhe with knacks: I would have ranſack'd 
The pedler's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance; you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him: If your laſs 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe ; and call this, 
Your lack of love, or bounty ; you were ſtraited” 
For a reply, at leaſt, if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 
Fl. Old fir, I know 

She prizes not ſuch trifles as theſe are : 
The gifts, ſhe looks from me, are pack'd and lock'd 
Up in my heart; which I have given already, 
But not deliver'd.—O, hear me breath my life 
Before this ancient ſir, who, it ſhould ſeem, 
Hath ſometime lov'd; I take thy hand; this hand, 
As ſoſt as dove's down, and as white as it; ; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd ſnow, 
hat's bolted by the northern blaſts twice v'er. 

Fol. What follows this ?— 0 
How prettily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 
The hand, was fair betore!—T have put you out: — 
But, to your proteſtation; let me hear 
What you profeſs. 


Els. Do, and be witneſs to't. 
Pol. And this my neighbour too? 
" Mp. = And he, and more 


Than he, and men; the earth, the heavens, and all: 
'That,—were I crown'd the moſt imperial monarch, 
Thereof moſt worthy ; were J the faireſt youth a 
That ever made eye ſwerve; had force, and knowledge, 
More than was ever man's, — would not prize them, 
Without her love: for her, employ them all; 

Commend them, and condemn them, to her ſervice, 

Or to their own perdition, 


Pol. Fairly offer'd. 
Cam, This ſhows a ſound affection, | 
Shep. But, my daughter, 


Say you the like to him? | 
Per, 


7] =—ſireted ] i. e. put to difficulties. STEEVENS; 


EFD ** 


Os 
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Per. I cannot ſpeak 
So well, nothing ſo well; no, nor mean better: 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. i 
Shep. Take hands, a bargain; 
And, friends unknown, you ſhall bear witneſs to't ; 
Z give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 
Flo. O, that muſt be 
Fthe virtue of vour daughter: one being dead, 
I ſhall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough.then for voer wonder: But, come on, 
Contract us fore theſe witneſles. 


Sheß. Come, your hand. 
And, daughter, yours. 

Fol. Soft, ſwain, a while, beſeech you; 
Have you a father? 

Kr. T have ; But what of bim ? 

Ps], Knows he of this? 

Flo, He neither does, nor ſal!, 


Pail. Nethinics, a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his fon, a gueſt 
That bet becomes rhe table. Prey you, once more; 
Js not your father grown incapable | 
Of reatonable affairs? is he not ſtupid 
With age, and altering rheums? Can he ſpeak ? hear 
Know man from man? difpute his own eftate 23 ”, 
Lies he not bed rid? and again does nothing, 

ut what he did being childiſh ? 

Flo, No, good fir; 
Ile has his health, and ampler ſtrength, indeed, 
Than moſt have of his age. 


e, @ By my white beard, 
Lou offer him, if this be ſo, a wrong 


5 Perhaps for diſpute we might read compute 5 but dq gute bir datt many 
ze the ſame with alt ever bis affairs. Jouxs0N. a : | 

Joes not this allude to-che next heir ſuing for the eſtite ia caſe of 
imbecillity, lunacy, Sc? CnA uin. 

It probably means Can he 
property ?” AM, Mazon, 


Vol. III. Q 


alert and vindicate nie rigat ts his owe 


Something 
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Something unfilial : Reaſon, my ſon 
Should chooſe himſelf a wife ; but as good reaſon, 
'The father, (all whoſe joy 1s nothing elſe 
But fair poſterity,) ſhould hold ſome counſel 
In ſuch a buſineſs, 
Flo. I yield all this; 
But, for ſome other reaſons, my grave fir, 
Which 'tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this buſineſs. 


Pol. Let him know't. 

Fla. He ſhall not, 

Pal. Pr'ythee, let him. 

Fl. No, he muſt not, 


Shep. Let him, my ſon ; he ſhall not need to grieve 
Atknowing of thy choice, 


Flo. Come, come he muſt not 
Mark our contract. 
PU, Mark your divorce, young ſir, 


| [ Diſcovering himſelf, 
Whom ſen I dare not call; thou art too baſe 
To be acknowledg'd : "Thou a ſcepter's heir, 

hat thus affeR's a ſhcep-hook ! Thou old traitor, 

J am ſorry, that, by hanging thee, I can but 

Shorten thy life one week. And thou, freſh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft; who, of force, mult know 

The royal fool thou cop'ſt with ; — 

Shep. O, my heart! 

Pol. T'll have thy beauty ſcratch'd with briars, and made 
More homely than thy ſtate. —For thee, fond boy, — _ 
If J may ever know, thou doſt but ſigh, 

That thou no more ſhalt ſee this knack, (as never 

I mean thou ſhalt,) we'll bar thee from ſucceſſion ; 
Not hold thee of our blood, no not our kin, 

Far than 9 Degcalion off: Mark thou my words; 
Follow 


9 I think for fur than we ſhould read far act. We will not hold thee 
of our kin even ſo far off as Deucalion the common anceſtor of all. 
OHNSON« 
The old reading farre, i. e. further, is the true one. The ancient 
comparative of fer was ferrer. See the Glgfaries to Robert of Glouceſter 
and Robert of Brunne. This, in the time of Chaucer, was (oftenÞd 
into ferre. TYRWHITT. 
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ollow us to the court — Thou churl, for this time, 
"Though full of our diſpleaſure, yet we free thee 
From the dead blow of it. And you, enchantment,—- 
Worthy enough a herdſman; yea, him too, : 
Thet makes himſelf, but for our honour thereta, 
Unworthy thee, —if ever, henceforth, thou 
Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 
Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, 
Lil! Aeviſe a death as cruel for thee, 
As thou art tender to't. | Exits 
Per, Even here undone ! 
T was not much afcard :* for once, or twice, 
J was about to ſpeak ; and tell him plainly, 
The ſelisame ſun, that ſhines. upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike. —Walt pleeſe you, fir, be gone? 
| [7o FLORIZ EL, 
J told you, what would come of-this-: *Beſeech you, 
Of your own ftate take care: this dream of mine,— 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch further, 
But milk my ewes, and weep, 


Cam, Why, how now, father? 
Speak, ere thou dieſt. 
Shep. I cannot ſpeak, nor think, 


Nor dare to Know that which J know. - O fir, 
| [To Floglz Al. 

You hare undone a man of fourſcore three,“ 

That thought to f his grave in quiet; yea, 


Q 2 To 

* The character is here finely ſuſtained. To Have made her quite 
aſtoniſhed at the king's difcovery of himfelf had not become her birth; 
and - to-have given her preſence or mind to have made this reply to the 
king, had not become her education, WARBURTON. 

? To lot wor, without any ſubltantive annexed, is a mode of expreſ- 
fron, which, though now 1nuſual, appears to have been legitimate in 
Shakſpeare's time. Maron, 

To look hn, in more modern phraſe, is to look cn i. e. to be a mere 
idle ſpe ctator. In this ſenſe it is employed in the two preceding inſtan es. 
: STEEVENS, 

“For he maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil and the good.“ St, 
Matthew, v. 45. Dovee. 


* Thee ſentiments, which the poet haz heichten'd by a Rraln of ridi- 


* 


Chas 


es 
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Jo die upon the bed my father died, 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones: but now 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud, and lay me 
Where no prieſt ſhovels- in duſt.— O curſed wretch ! 
| [To PERDITA, 
That knew ſt this was the prince, and would'ſt adventure 
Jo mingle faith with him.—Undone! undone | 
If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 
To die when I defire. [ Exit, 
Flo, Why look you fo upon me? 
Jam but ſorry, not afcard ; delay'd, 
But nothing alter'd: What 1 was, Iam: 
More ſtraining on, for plu:ing back; not following 
My leaſh unwillingly. | 
Cam. Gracious my lord, 
Vou know your father's temper: at this time 
He will allow no ſpeech, - which, I do guels, 
You do not purpoſe to him ;—and as hardly 
Will he endure your fight as yet, I fear: 
Then, till the fury of his highneſs ſettle, 
Come not before him. 


Fla, J not purpoſe it. 
I think, Camillo. 
Car, Even he, my lord. 


Per, How often have I told you, *twould be thus? 
How often ſaid, my dignity would laſt 
But till 'twere known? 

Flo. It cannot fail, but by 
The violation of my faith; And then 
Let nature cruſh the ſides o'the earth together, 
And mar the ſeeds within Lift up thy looks :* 

From 


cule that runs through them, admirably cheracterize the ſpeaker ; whole 
ſelfiſhneſs is ſeen in concealing the adventure of Perdita; and here ſup- 
ported, by ſhowing no regard for his ſon or her, but being taken up en- 
tirely with himſelf, though fourſcore three, WARBURTON. 

S This part of the prieſt's office might be remembered in Shakſpearc's 
time: it was not left off till the reign of Edward VI. FarmER. 

That is -in pronouncing the words earth to earth, &c, HENLEY» 


& « Lift up the light of thy countenance.” Plalm, iv. 6. 
STEEVENT. 
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from my ſucceſſion wipe me, father! I 
Am heir to my affection, 

Cam. Be advis'd. 

Fl, J am; and by my fancy :7 if my reaſon 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reaſon ; 
Tf not, my ſenſes, better pleas'd with madneſe, 
Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is deſperate, ſir. 

Fs. So call it: but it does fulfil my vow ; 
J nes muſt think it honeſty, Camillo, 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Pe thereat glean'd; for all the ſun fees, or 

he cloſe earth wombs, or the profound ſeas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will [ break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd: Therefore, I pray. vou, 
As you have e'er been my father's honour'd friend, 
When ke ſhall miſs me, (as, in faith, 1 mean not 
To ſee him any more, ) caſt your good counſels 
Upon his paſſion ; Let myſelf, and fortune, 
Tug for the time to come. This you may know, 
And ſo ddliver, -I am put to ſea 

With her, whom here I cannot hold on ſhore ; 

And, molt opportune to our need, I hare 
A veſſel rides faſt by, but not prepar'd 
For this deſign. What courſe I mean to hold, 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. 

Cam, O, my lord, 
I would your ſpirit were eaſier for advice, 
Or ſtronger for your need, | 


SS) 
* 
— 


Flo. Hark, Perdita. Takes her nfdes 
I'll hear you by and by. [To CAMILL0; 
Cam, 


He's irremovable, 
Reſolv'd for flight: Now were I happy, if 


His going I could frame to ſerve my turn ; 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour: 
Purchaſe the ſight again pf dear Sicilia, | 


Q 3 And 


7 It muſt be remembered that fancy in our author very often, as in 
this place, means eve. Joxnson. 


es. OA 
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And that unhappy king, my maſter, whom 
I fo much thirlt to 1 f 
Flo. Now, good Camillo, 
J am fo fraught with curious buſineſs, that 
J leave out ceremony. CETPES 
Cam. Sir, I think, 
You have heard of my poor ſervices, i'the love 
That I have borne your father? 
Flo. Very nobly 
Have you deſerv'd: it is my father's muſick, 
'To ſpeak your deeds; not little of his care 
To haie them recompens'd as thought on, 
Cam, / Well, my lord, 
If you may pleaſe to think I love the king; 
And, through him, what is neareſt to him, which is 
Your gracious ſelf; embrace but my direction, 
(If your more ponderous and ſettled project 
May ſufer alteration, ) on mine honour 
“ point you where you ſhall have ſuch receiving 
As Hall become your highneſs ; where you may 
Enjoy your miſtreſs; (from the whom, I ſee, 
There's no disjunction to be made, but by, 
As heavens forefend! your ruin:) marry her; 
And (with my beſt endeavours, in your abſence,) 
Your diſcontenting father ſtrive to quality, 
Ard bring him up, to liking.® | 
Flo. How, Camillo, 
May this, almoſt a miracle, be done ? . 
That I may call thee ſomething more than man, 
And, after that, truſt to thee. 


Cam. 985 Have you thought on 
A place, whereto you'll go? 
W Not any yet: 


But as the unthought-on accident is guilty. 5 
0 


And where you may, by letters, intreaties, Se. endeavour to ſoften 
your incenſed father, and reconcile him to the match; to effect Which, 
my be ſt ſervices ſhall not be wanting during your abſence. Mr. Pope, 
without either authority or neceflity, reads—1'// ſtrive to qualify j— 
which has been followed by all the ſubſequent editors. 


Diſcontentivg is in our author's language the ſame as diſcontented. 
Matrox z. 


id 
* 
4 


, 
— 
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To what we wildly do ;9 ſo we profeſs i 
Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, ? and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 
Cam. Then liſt to me: 
This follows, —if you will not change your purpoſe, 
But undergo this flight; Make for Sicilia; 
And there preſent yourſelf, and your fair princeſs, 
(For ſo, I fee, ſhe mult be.) fore Eeontes; 
She ſhall be habited, as it becomes 
he partner of your bed, Methinks, I ſee 
Leontes, opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcomes forth: as thee, the ſon, forgiveneſs, 
As 'twere i'the father's perſon : kiſſes the hands 
Of your freſh princeſs : o'er and o'er divides him 
Tu ixt his unkindneſs and his kindnels ; the one 
He «hides to hell, and bids the other grow; 
Faſter than thought, or time. 
Flo. Worthy Camillo, 
What colour for my viſitation ſhall 1 
Hold vꝑ before him? 
Cam. Sent by the king your father 
To greet him, and to give him comforts, Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your father ſhall deliver, - 
Things known betwixt us three, I'll write you down: 
The which ſhall point you forth, at every ſitting, 


What you muſt ſay ;3 that he ſhall not perceive, 
Q 4 But 


® Guiry to, though it ſounds harſh to our ears, was the phraſ:ology of 
the time, or at leaſt of Shakſpeare ; and this is one of thoſe pallages that 
ſhou'd caution us not to diſturb his text merely becauſe the language ap- 
pears different from that now in uſe, MaLone. 

The untbougbt-8n accident is the unexpected diſcovery made by Polixenes. 

. M. Maso. 

* As chance has driven me to theſe extremities, ſo I commit myſelf to 
charice, to be conducted through them, Jounson, 

* Every ſitting, ſays Mr, Theobald, methinks, gives but a wery poor idea. 
But a poor idea is better than none; which it comes to, when he has 
eiter d it to every fitting. The truth is, the common reading is very ex- 
preſſive ; and means, at every audience you ſhall have of the king and 
council. The council-days being, in our author's time, called, in com- 
mon ſpeech, the ſittings, WARBURTON, 
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But that you have your father's boſom there, 
And ſpeak his very heart, 


Fl. Jam bound to yon: 
"There is ſome ſap in this. 
Cam. A eourſe more promiſing 


Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd chores ; moſt certain, 
To miſeries enough: no hope to help you; 
But, as you ſhake off one, to take another: 
Nothing {o certain, as your anchors ; who 
Do their beit office, if they can hut Ray you 
Where you'll be loth to be: Bufides, you know, 
Proſperity's the very bond of love; 
Whoſe teſt complexion and whoſe heart togethe: 
Afﬀiition alters. 

8 One of thefe is true: 
I think, affliction may ſuhdue the check, 
But not take in the mind.“ 

Cam. Yea, ſay you fo ? 
There (hall not at your father's houſe, theſe fever years, 
Be born another ſuch, 

Fio. My good Camillo, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 
I'the rear of birth. 

Cam, I cannot ſay, *tis pity 
She lacks inſt ructions; for ſhe ſcems a miltreſs 
To molt that tcach, 


Per, Your pardon, fir, for this ; 
I'll bluſh you thanks, 
Flo. My prettieſt Perdita. 


Put, O, the thorns we ſtand upon l- Camillo. — 
Preſerver of my father, now of me; 

"The medicin of our houſe !-—how ſhall we do? 
We are not furniſh'd like Bohemia's ſon ; 

Nor thall appear in Sicily 


Can. 


Howel, in one of his letters, ſays : © My lord prefident hopes to be t 
the next itting in York,” FARMER. 


+ To take in ancientiy meant to conquer, to pet the better . 


Mr. Henley, however, ſuppoſes that to tale in, in the preſent inſtance; 
is fiavply to include or comprebends STEEVENS, 


4 
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Cam. My lord, 
Fear none of this: I think, 567 know, my fortunes 
Do all lie there: it ſhall be ſo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The ſcene you play, were mine. For inſtance, fir, 
That you may know you ſhall not want,—one word. 


[ 7 hey talk afides 
Enter AuToOLYCUs, 


Aut. Ha, ha! what a fool honeſty is! and truſt, his ſworn 
brother, a very ſimple gentleman! J have ſold all my trum- 
pery ; not a counterteit itone, not a riband, glaſs, pomander,3 
brooch, table-book, ballad, knife, tape, glove, ſhoe-tye, 
bracelet, horn-ring, to keep my pack from faſting: they throng 
who ſhall buy firſt; as if my trinkets had been hallowed,® and 
brought a benediction to the buyer: by which means, I ſaw 
whole purſe was beſt in picture; and, what I ſaw, to my good 
uſe, I remember'd, My clown (wiw wants but ſomething to 
be a reaſonable man,) grew ſo in love with the wenches' ſong, 
that he would not ſtir his pettitoes, till he had both tune aad 
words; which fo drew the reſt of the herd to me, that all 


their other ſenſes ſtuck in ears:7 you might have pinch'd a 
placket, it was ſenſeleſs ; 'twas nothing, to geld a codpiece of 
a purſe ; I would have filed keys off, that hung in chains: no 


hearing, no feeling, but my fir's ſong, and admiring the no- 
thing of it. So that, in this time of lethargy, I pick'd and 
cut moſt of their feſtival purſes: and had not the old man 


come in with a hubbub again{t his daughter and the king's ſon, . 


and ſcared my choughs from the chaff, I had not left a purſe 
alive in the whole army. 


Q c 7 CAaMiLLOy 


* A porander was a little ball made of pe:fumrs, and worn in the 
pocket, or about the neck, to prevent infection in times of plague, In a 
tract, intituled, Certain neceffary Direfins, as well fer curing the Plague, as 
for preventing infection, printed 636, there are directions for making two 
torts of puranders, ont for the rich, and another for the poor, GE. 

© This alludes to beads often fold by the Romanifts, as made particu- 
larly efficacious by the touch of ſome iclick. JouxsoON, 

R- tuck in their ears.” RI. Masoxs. 

5 Placket is properly the opening in a woman's petticoat, It is here 
figuratively ul:d, as perhaps in E Lear 5 „Keep thy hand out of 
Placlets. STEEYENS, 


— 
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[CamiLLo, FLoxizEL, and PERDITA, come forward, 
Cam, Nay, but my letters by this means being there 
So ſoon as you arrive, ſhall clear that doubt. 
Flo. And thoſe that you'll procure from king Leontes 
Cam. Chall ſatisfy your father. 


346 


Per. Happy be you! 
' All, that you ſpeak, ſhows fair, 
g Cam, Who have we here ? 


7 [Seeing AUTOLYCUS, 
1 We'll make an inſtrument of this; omet 

14 Nothing, may give us aid. 

| | Aut, If they have overheard me now, 


why hanging. 
[ Afraes 

Cam, How now, good fellow? Why ſhakeſt thou ſo ? Fear 
not man; here's no harm intended to thee, 

Aut, J am a poor fellow, fir. . 

Cam. Why, be fo ſtill; here's nobody will ſteal that from 
thee ; Yet for the outſide of thy poverty, we muſt make an 
exchange : therefore, diſcaſe thee inftantly, (thou muſt think, 
there's neceſſity in't,) and change garments with this gentle- 

man: Though the pennyworth, on his ſide, be the worſt, yet 
hold thee, there's ſome boot.“ 

Hut. I am a poor fellow, ſir:— I know ye well enough. 

F 

Cam. Nay, pr'ythee, deſpatch : the gentleman is half flay'd 
already. | 

Aut, Are you in earneſt, fir ? I ſmell the trick of it.— 

F172 

Fl:, Deſpatch, I pr'ythee, 

Aut, Indeed, I have had earneſt; but I cannot with con- 
{ſcience take it. 

Cam, Unbuckle, unbuckle.— 

| Fro. and Au rol. exchange garments, 

ST Fortunate miſtreſs, let my prophecy 

| Come home to you! —you mult retire yourſelf 

1 Into ſome covert: take your ſweetheart's hat, 

1 And pluck it o'er your brows ; muffle your face; 

1 Diſmantle 
| That is, ſemething over and above, or, as we now ſay, ſ:m:thing to boot. 

CHNSONs 


> I ſuppoſe Camillo means to ſay no more, than that Florizel iz half 
Krit bed already, Matons. *' 
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Diſmantle you; and as you can, diſliken 
The truth of your own ſeeming ; that you may, 
(For 1 do fear eyes over you,) to ſhipboard 


Get undeſcried. 
Per. I ſee, the play ſo lies, 
That I muſt bear a part, 
Cam, No remedy.— 
Have you done there ? 
Flo. Should I now meet my father, 
Ile would not call me ſon. 
Cam. Nay, you ſhall have 


No hat: Come, lady, come. — Farewell, my friend. 

Aut, Adieu, fir, 

Flo. O Perdita, what have we twain forgot? 
Pray you, a word.. [T hey converſe apart, 
Cam. What I do next, ſhall be, to tell the king [Alide. 
Of this eſcape, and whither they are bound ; 
Wherein, my hope is, I ſhall ſo prevail, 
To force him after: in whoſe company 
I ſhall review Sicilia; for whoſe fight 
I have a woman's longing. 

Flo. Fortune ſpeed us. 
Thus we ſet on, Camillo, to the ſea-fide. 

Cam. The ſwifter ſpeed, the better. 

[Exeunt FLORIZEL, PERDITA, ard CA Miro. 

Aut, J underſtand the buſineſs, I hear it: To have an open 
ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, 1s neceſſary for a cut- 
purſe ; a good noſe is requiſite alſo, to ſmell out work for the 
other ſenſes, I ſee, this is the time that the unjuſt man qoth 
thrive, What an exchange had this been, without boot ? whata 
boot is here, with this exchange? Sure, the gods do this year 
connire at us, and we may do any thing extempore, The prince 
himſelf is about a piece of iniquity ; ſtealing away from his 
father, with his clog at his heels : If I thought it were not a 
pros of honeſty to acquaint the king withal, I would do't: I 

old it the more knavery to conceal it; and therein am I con- 

ſtant to my profeſſion, | 
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348 | WINTER TALK. 
Euter Clown and Shepherd. 


Aſide, afide;—here is more matter for a hot brun : Every 
lane's end, every ſhop, church, ſeſſion, hanging, yields a 
Careful man work. 

Cliaun. See, ſee; what a man you are now! there is no 


other way, but to tell the king ſhe's a changeling, and none 
of your fleſh and blood, 


Shep. Nay, but hear me. 

Cleaun. Nay, but hear me, 

Shep, Go to then, . 

Clown, She being none of your fleſh and blood, your fleſh 
and blood has not offended the king ; and, fo, your fleſh and 
blood is not to be punith'd by him. Show thoſe things you 
found about ber; thoſe ſecret things, all but what ſhe has with 
her: This being done, let the law go whiſtle ; J warrant you. 

Shep. 1 will tell the king all, every word, yea, and his ſon's 
pranks too; who, I may lay, is no honeſt man neither to his 
father, nor to me, to go about to make me the king's brother- 
in- law. 

Clagun. Indeed, brother-in-law was the furtheſt off you 
could have been to him; and then your blood had been 
the dearer, by I know how much an ounce, 

Aut. Very wiſely ; puppies!  [ Afde. 

Shep. Well; let us to the king; there is that in this fardel, 
will make him ſcratch his beard, 

Ant, I know not, what impediment this complaint may be to 
the flight of my maſter. 

Cloaun. Pray heartily he he at palace. 

Aut. "Though J am not naturally honeſt, J am ſo ſometimes 
by chance ;—Let me pocket up my pedler's excrement. *— 


[ Takes off his falſe bcard.] How now, ruſticks ? whither are 
you bound ? | 


Shep. To the palace, an it like your worſhip. 

Aut, Your affairs there? what? with whom? the con- 
dition of that fardel, the place of your dwelling, your 
names, your ages, of what having,“ breeding, and any thing 
that is fitting to be known, diſcover. 

| Clown, 


3 Is pedler's beard. Jon Ns. 
* i. e. eate, property» STEEVENS» 
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Chꝛon. We are but plain fellows, ſir. 

Aut. A lie; you are rough and hairy: Let me have no 
lying; it becomes none but tradeſmen, and they often give us 
ſoldiers the lie : but we pay them for it with {tamped coin, 
not ſtabbing ſteel; therefore they do not give us the lie.“ 

Clown, Your worſhip had like to have given us one, if you 
had not taken yourſelf with the manner.“ 

Shep. Are you a courtier, an't like you, fir ? 

Aut, Whether it like me, or no, I am a courtier, See'ſt 
thou not the air of the court, in theſe unfoldings? hath not 
my gait init, the meaſure of the court ?7 receives nut thy noſe 
court-odour from me? reflect | not on thy baſeneſs, court- 
contempt ? "Lhink'ſt thou, for that I infinuate, or toze * from 
thee thy buſineſs, I am therefore no courtier? 1 am courtier, 
cap-a-pee; and one that will either pulh on, or pluck back thy 
buſineſs there: whereupon I command thee to open thy affair, 

Shep. My buſineſs, tir, is to the king. 

Aut, What advocate haſt thou to him ? 

Shep. I know not, an't like you. 

Cliaun. Advocate's the court-word for a pheaſant; ſay, you 
have none. 

Shep. None, fir; I have no pheaſant, cock, nor hen, 

Aut. How bleſs'd are we, that are not {imple men! 
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Yet 


5 The meaning is, they are paid for lying, therefore they do not give us 
the lie, they ſell it us. JohN So -. | 
et the manner. | In the fact. STEEVENS, 
7 i. e. the ſtately tread of courtierss MALONE. 
3 To teaze, or'toze, is to diſentangle wobl or flax. Autolycus adopts 
a phraſeology which he ſuppoſes to be intelligible to the Clown, who would 
not have underſtood the word ee, without ſuch a comment on it, 
| STEEVENS. 
To inſinuate, I believe, means here, to cajole, to talk with condeſcen- 
fion and humility. To reuſe, ſays Minſhieu, is, to pull, to tug. : 
NALON E. 
To inſinuate, and to teaſe, or tœaxe, are oppoſites. The former ſiguiſies 
to introduce itſelf obliquely into a thing, aud the latter to get ſomething 


out that was knotted up in it. Milton has uſed each word in its proper 


ſenſe. Par. Left, B. IV. I. 347. and Comus, l. 749. HENLEV. 

9 As he was a ſuitor from the country, the Clown ſuppoſes his father 
mould have brought a preſent of game, and therefore imagines, when Au- 
tolycus aſks him what advecate he has, that by the word advocate he 
means a pbeaſunt, STEEVENSe 


— LADS > WRAPI-C TIE” 
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Yet nature might have made me as theſe are, 
J herefore I'll not diſdain. | 

Cloauu. This cannot be but a great courtier. 
. Shep. His garments are rich, but he wears them not hand- 

omely. 

Cloaun. He ſeems to be the more noble in being fantaſtical : 
a great man, III warrant; 1 know, by the picking on's teeth. 

Aut, Ihe fardel there? what's 1'the fardel ? 

Wherefore that box ? 

Shep. Sir, there lies ſuch ſecrets in this fardel, and box, 
which none muſt know but the king ; and which he ſhall know 
within this hour, if 1 may come to the ſpeech of him, 

Aut, Age, thou haſt loſt thy labour, 

Shep. Why, fir? 

Aut, The king is not at the palace; he is gone aboard a new 
ſhip to purge melancholy, and air himſelf : For, if thou be't 
capable of things ſericus, thou muſt know, the king is full of 

rief, 
F Shep. So *tis ſaid, fir ; about his ſon that ſhould have mar- 
ried a ſhepherd's daughter. | 

Au“. If that ſhepherd be not in hand-faſt, let him fly; the 


curſes he ſhall have, the tortures he ſhall feel, will break the 


back of man, the heart of monſter. 
Clown. Think you ſo, fir? 


Aut, Not he alone ſhall ſuffer what wit can make heavy, and 


vengeance bitter ; but thoſe that are 2 to him, though 
re moved fifty times, ſhall all come under the hangman: Which 
though it be great pity, yet it is neceſſary. An old ſheep- 
whiſtling rogue, a ram-tender, to offer to have his daughter 
come into grace! Some ſay, he ſhall be ſtoned z but that death 
is too ſoft for him, ſay I: Draw our throne into a ſheep- cote! 
all deaths are too few, the ſharpeſt too eaſy, 

Cloaun. Has the old man e'er a ſon, fir, do you hear, an't 
like you, fir ? | 

Aut. He has a ſon, who ſhall be flay'd alive; then *nointed 
over with honey, ſet on the head of a waſp's neſt ; then 3 

til 


2 It ſeems, that to pick. the teeth was, at this time, a mark of ſome 
pretenſion to greatneſs or elegance. Jon NxsON. 

A puniſhment of this ſort is recorded in à book which Shakſpeare 

| nb 
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till he be three quarters and a dram dead: then recovered 
again with aqua-vitz, or ſome other hot infuſion : then raw as 
he is, and in the hotteſt day prognoſtication proclaims,4 ſhall- 
he be ſet againſt a brick-wall, the ſun looking with a ſouth- 
ward eye upon him; where he 1s to behold him, with flies 
blown to death, But what talk we of theſe traitorly raſcals, 
whoſe miſeries are to be ſmil'd at, their offences being ſo 
capital? Tell me, (for you ſeem to be honeſt plain men,) 
what you have to the king: being ſomething gently con- 
fGdered,5 I'll bring you. where he is aboard, tender your per- 
ſons to his preſence, whiſper him in your behalts; and, if ir 
be in man, beſides the king, to effect your ſuits, here is man 
{hall do it. 

Clown, He ſeems to be of great authority: cloſe with him, 
give him gold; and though authority be a ſtubborn bear, yet: 
he 1s oft led by the noſe with gold : ſhow the inſide of your 

urſe to the outſide of his CEE and no more ado ; Remem- 
nw ſtoned, and flayed alive. 

Shep. An't pleaſe you, fir, to undertake the buſineſs for us, 
here is that gold I have: I'll make it as much more; and leave 
this young man in pawn, till I bring it you. 

Aut. After I have done what I promiſed ? 

Shep. Ay, far. 

Aut. Well, give me the moiety ;—Are you a party in this 
buſineſs ? 

Cl;wvn, In ſome fort, fir : but though my caſe be a pitiful 
one, I hope I ſhall not be flay'd out of it. 

Aut. O, that's the caſe of the ſhepherd's ſon:— Hang him, 
he'll be made an example. 


Clown, 


might have ſeen: — “ he cauſed a cage of yron to be made, and ſet it in 
the ſunne ; and, after annointing the pore Prince over with hony, forced 
him naked to enter into it, where hee long time endured the greateſt 
languor and torment in the worlde, with ſwarmes of flies that dayly fed 
on hymz and in this forte, with paine and famine, ended his miferable 
lite,” The Stage of popiſh Toyes, 1581, p. 33. REED» 

+ That is, the betteff day foretold in the almanack. Jon xSsOR. 

Almanacks were in Shakſpeare's time publiſhed under this title, « An 
Almanack and Progneſtication made for the year of our Lord God, 1595. 

- Matrox. 

Means I baving a gentlemanlike conſideration g ven me, i. e. a bribe, 

will oring you, &c. STEEVENS, 
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Claun. Comfort, good comfort: We muſt to the king, and 
ſhow our ftrange fights : he muſt know, 'tis none of your 
daughter, nor my ſiſter; we are gone elſe. Sir, I will give 
you as much as this old man does, when the buſineſs is per- 
form'd; and remain, as he ſays, your pawn, till it be brought 

ou. 
d Ant, I will truſt you. Walk before toward the ſea fide ; 
go on the right hand; I will but look upon the hedge, and 
follow you. 

Clown, We are bleſs'd in this man, as I may ſay, even 
bleſs'd. 

Shep. Let's before, as he bids us: he was provided to do us 
good, [ Exeunt Shepherd and Clown, 

Aut, If I had a mind to be hboneſt, I ſee, fortune would not 
ſuffer me; the drops booties in my mouth. I am courted now 
with a double occaſion ; gold, and a means to do the prince 
my matter good ; which, who knows how that may turn back 
to my advancement ? I will bring theſe two moles, theſe blind 
ones, aboard him : 1t he think it fit to ſhore them again, and 
that the complaint they have to the king concerns him nothing, 
let him call me, rogue, for being ſo tar officious ; for I am 
proof againit that title, and what ſhame elſe belongs to't ; 
To him will I preſent them, there may be matter in it. 


[ Exit 5 
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Sicilia. A Room in the Palace of Leontes, 


Eater LxoN TES, CLreomENEs, Dion, PAvlina, andert. 


Cle. Sir, you have done enough, and have perform'd 
A ſaint- like ſorrow : no fault could you make, 8 
Which you have not redeem'd ; indeed, paid down 
More penitence, than done treſpaſs : At the laſt, 

Do, as the heavens have done; forget your evil; 

With them, forgive yourſelt, 
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fon, Whilit I remember 

Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 
ly blemiſhes in them; and ſo till think of 

The wrong I did myſelf: which was fo much, 
That keirleſs it hath made my kingdom; and 
Deſtroy d the ſweet'ſt companion, that c'er man 
Bred his hopes out of. | 

Paul. f True, too true, my lord: 
Ii, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or, {rom the all that are, took ſomething good,“ 
To make a perfect woman; the, you Kkill'd, 
Would be unparallell'd. 

Leon, I think fo. Kill'd! 
She I kill'd? T did ſo: but thou ſtrikeſt me 
Soretv, to ſay Þ did ; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought: Now, good now, 
Say fo but ſeldom. 

Cleo. Not at all, good lady: 
You might have ſpoken a thouſand things, that would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac'd. 
Your kindneſs better, 


Paul. Vou are one of thoſe, 
Would have him wed again. 
Dion. If you would not ſo, 


You pity not the ſtate, nor the remembrance 
Ot his moſt ſovereign name; conſider little, 
What dangers, by his highneſs' fail of iſſue, 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
Incertain lookers-on. What were more holy, 
Than to rejoice, the former queen is well!?“ 
What holier, than, —for royalty's repair, 
For preſent comfort, and for future good, — 
40 bleſs the bed of majeſty again | 
With a ſweet fellow to't ? 
Paul. There is none worthy, 
Reſpecting her that's gone. Beſides, the gods 
Will 
This is a favourite thought; it was beſtowed on Miranda an d Roſa- 
und before, JouNSOx. 
i. e. at reſt; dead, MALONE. 


This phraſe ſeems to have been adopted from Scripture. Sce 2 Kings, 
W. 20. HENLEY. 
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Will have fulfill'd their ſecret purpoſes : 
For has not the divine Apollo ſaid, 
Is't not the tenour of his oracle, 
That king Leontes ſhall not have an heir, 
Till his loſt child be found? which, that it ſhall, 
Is all as monttrous to our human reaſon, 
As my Antigonus to break his grave, 
And come again to me; Who, on my life, 
Did periſh with the infant. Tis your counſel, 
My lord ſhould to the heayens be contrary, 
Oppole againſt their wills,—Care not for iffue ; 
. Lech | [To LEONTESs 
The crown will find an heir: Great Alexander 
Left his to the worthieſt; ſo his ſucceſſor 
Was like to be the bet. 
Leon. Good Paulina, 
Who haſt the memory of Hermione, 
J know, in honour, —©, that ever I 
Had ſquar'd me to thy counſel ! then, even now, 
I might have look'd r my queen's full ey es; 


Have taken treaſure from her lips. | 
Paul. And left them 


More rich for what they yielded. 
Leon. Thou ſpeak'ſt truth, 


No more ſuch wives; therefore, no wife: one worſe, 
And better us'd, would make her ſainted ſpirit 

Again poſſeſs her corps; and, on this ſtage, 

(Where we offenders now appear,) ſoul vex'd, 

Begin, Aud why to me ! 


Paul, Had ſhe ſuch power, 
She had juſt cauſe.? | 5 
Lean, . She had; and would incenſe me ? 


To murder her I married. 
| —_— Paul, 


3 The firſt and ſecond folio read—fbe bad Juſt ſuch cauſe. REE. 
We ſhould certainly read, © the had juſt cauſe.” The inſertion of 


the word ſuch, hurts both the ſenſe and the metre, M. MasoN. ; 
There 1s nothing to which the word ſuch can be referred. It was, I 


have no doult, inſerted by the compoſitor's eye glancing on the preceding: 
line. The metre is perfect without this word, which confirms the obſer - 
vation. MALoNs. 

9 i. e. inſtigate, ſet me on. STEEVENS»s 
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Paul. J ſhould fo : 
| Were I the ghoſt that walk'd, I'd bid you mark 
l Her eye; and tell me, for what dull part in't 
75 You choſe her: then I'd ſhriek, that even your ears 
Shou'd rift * to hear me; and the words that follow'd 
Should be, Remember mine. 
Leon. Stars, very ſtars, 
And all eyes elſe, dead coals fear thou no wife 
I'll have no wife, Paulina. 
Paul. Will you ſwear 
Never to marry, but by my free leave? 
Leon. Never, Paulina; ſo be bleſs'd my ſpirit! 
Paul, Then, good my lords, hear witneſs to his oath. 
| Cleo. You tempt himrover-much, | 
71 Paul. Unleſs another, 
A., s like Hermione as is her picture, 
Affront his eye. 
Cleo. Good madam.— 
| Paul, I have done. 
Yet, if my lord will marry,—if you will, fir, 
| No remedy, but you will; give me the office 
To chooſe you a queen: ſhe ſnall not be ſo young 
As was your former ; but ſhe ſhall be ſuch, 
As, walk'd your firſt queen's ghoſt, it ſhould take joy 
To ſee her in your arms. 
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Leon, My true Paulina, 
We ſhall not marry, till thou bid'ſt us. 
Paul, That 


Shall be, when your firſt queen's again in breath; 
Nexer till then. 


Enter a Gentleman. 


Cent. One that gives out himſelf prince Florizel, 
Sion of Polixenes, with his princeſs, (ſhe | 
The faireſt I have yet beheld,) deſires acceſs 
JI Toyourhigh preſence, f | be; 
Leon. What with him? he comes not 
Like to his father's greatneſs: his approach, 


1 Es 
o 1 


©» 


2. Should rife ] i. e. ſplit. STFEVENS, 
To affront, is to meet. JOHNSON. 
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So out of circumſtance, and ſudden, tells us, 
Tis not a viſitation fram'd, but forc'd 

By need, and accident. What train ? 


Gent, But few, 
And thoſe but mean, 
Leon. His princeſs, ſay you, with him? 


Gent. Ay; the moſt peerlef+ picce of carth, I think, 
That e'er the ſun ſhone bright on, 
Paul. O Hermione, 
As every preſent time doth boalt itſelf 
Above a better, gone; fo muſt thy grave 
Give way to what's ſcen now. Sir, you yourſelf 
Have faid, and writ fo,5 (but your writing now 
Is colder than that theme,*) $f nad rot beer, 
Nor was not ſo be egal ,—ihus your verfe 
Flow'd with her beauty once; tis ſhrewdly ebL'd; 
To ſay, you have ſeen a bettet. 
Gent. Pardon, wadam: 
The one J have almoſt forgot; (your pardon,) 
The other, & hen ſhe has obtain'd your eye, 
Will have your tongue too, This is ſuch a creature, 
Would ſhe begin a ſect, might quench the zeal 
Of all profeſſors elſe ; make proſely tes 
Of who ſhe but bid follow, 
Paul. How? not women? 
Gent, Women will love her, that ſhe is a woman 
More worth than any man; men, that ſhe is 
'The rareſt of all women, 
Loon, Go, Cleomenes ; 
Yourſelf, aſſiſted with your honour'd friends, 
Bring them to our embracement.— Still 'tis ſtrange, Ly 
| Excunt CLEOMENES, Lords, and Gentleman. 
He thus ſhould ſteal upon us. | % 
Paul. Had our prince, 
(Jewel of children, ) ſeen this hour, he had pair'd —_ 
K 


+ Thy grave here means thy beauties, which are buried in the grave; 
the continent for the contents. EM ARDS. 


5 The reader muſt obſerve, that ſo relates not to what precedes, but 
to what follows; that „De had nit been equall d. JOHNSON. 


© 1. e. than the lifeleſs body of Hermione, the theme or ſubjeT of your 
writing. MALONEs 


No 
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Weil with this lord; there was not full a month 
Between their births, 

Leov. Pr'ythee, no more; thou know'ſt, 
He dies to me again, when talk d of: ſure, 
When I ſhall ſee this gentleman, thy ſpeeches 
Will bring me to conſider that, which may 
Unfurniſh me of reaſon. They are come. 
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Re-enter CLEOMENES, avith FLORIZEL, PRERDITA, an 
Attendants, 


Your mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince; 
For ſhe did print your royal father off, 
Conceiving you: Were I hut twenty-one, 
Your father's image is ſo hi in you, | 
His very air, that I ſhould call you brother, 

As I did him; and ſpeak ot ſomething, wildly 
By us perform'd before. Mott dearly welcome! 
And your fair princeſs, goddeſs 1—O, alas! 

J loſt a couple, that twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have ſtood, begetting wonder, as 
You, gracious couple, do! and then I loſt 

(All mine own folly,) the ſociety, 

Amity too, of your brave father; whom, 
Though bearing miſery, I deſire my life 

Once more to look upon. 

Flo. By his command 
Have I here touch'd Sicilia; and from him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, at friend, 
Can ſend his brother : and, but infirmity 
(Which waits upon worn times,) hath ſomething ſeiz'd 
His wiſh'd ability, he had himſelf 


Ihe lands and waters 'twixs your throne and his 


Meaſur'd, to look upon you; whom he loves 
(He bade me ſay ſo,) more than all the ſcepters, 
And thoſe that bear them, living. 

Leon, O, my brother, 
(Good gentleman !) the wrongs I have done thee, ſtir 
Afreſh within me; and theſe thy oftices, 


So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
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Of my behind-hand flackneſs !--Welcome hither, 
As is the ſpring to the earth. And hath he too 
Expos'd. this paragon to the fearful uſage 

(At leaſt, ungentle) of the dreadful Neptune, 

To greet a man, not worth her pains; much leſs 
The adventure of her perſon ? 


Flo. Good my lord, 
She came from Libya. 
Leon. Where the warlike Smalus, 


The noble honour'd lord, is fear'd and lov'd? 
Flo. Moſt royal ſir, from thence; from him, whoſe 
daughter 
His tears proclaim'd his, parting with her :7 thence 
(A proſperous ſouth-wind friendly,) we have croſs'd, 
To execute the 3 my father gave me, 
For viſiting your highneſs: My beſt train 
I have from your Sicilian ſhores diſmiſs'd ; 
Who for Bohemia bend, to ſignify 
Not only my ſucceſs in Libia, fir, 
But my arrival, and my wife's, in ſafety 
Here, where we are. 
Leon, The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here! You have a holy father, 
A graceful gentleman z* * whoſe perſon, 
So ſacred as it 1+, I have done fin : 
For which the heavens, taking angry note, 
Have left me iſſueleſs; and your aber ble ſs'd, 
(As he from heaven merits it,) with you, 
Worthy his goodneſs, What might I have been, 
Might I a ſon and daughter now have 1ool.'d on, 
duch goodly things as you? 
Enter 

7 This is very ungrammatical and obſcure. We may better read 

whoſe daughtcr 
His tears precla m'd her farting avith her, 

The prince firſt tells that the lady came from Libya; the king, inter- 
rupting him, ſays, from Smaſus ? from bim, ſays the prince, whoſe tears, as 
parting, ſhred ber to be bis denglter. JouxsoK, 

The obſcurity ariſes from want of proper pundct uation. By placing # 


comma after bis, I think the ſenſe is clear'd. SrEEVRNS. 
» 4. e. full of grace and viitue. M. MAsOoN. 
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Enter a Lord. 


Lord, Moſt noble fir, 
That, which I ſhall report, will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof ſo nigh. Pleaſe you, great ſir, 
Bohemia greets you from himſelf, by me; 

Deſires you to attach his ſon ; who has 

=> (His dignity and duty both caſt off,) 

| : Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
4 
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A ſhepherd's daughter. 

Leos. Where's Bohemia? ſpeak. 
Lord. Here in your city ; I now came from him: 
1 I ſpeak amazedly ; and it becomes 
3 My marvel, and my meſlage. To your court 
Whiles he was halt'ning, (in the chaſe it ſeems 

Of this fair couple,) meets he on the way 


; 'The father of this ſeeming lady, and 
BY Her brother, having both their country quitted 
* With«this young prince, | 
BS ©, Camillo has betray'd me; 
! 
j 


Whoſe honour, and whoſe honeſty, till now, 
Endur'd all weathers, 


Lord, Lay't ſo, to lus charge 
He's with the king your father. 
Leon. Who? Camillo? 
Lord. Camillo, ſir; I ſpake with him; who now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion.9 Never ſaw I 
= Wretches ſo quake: they kncel, they kiſs the earth; 
> Forſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak : 
> Bohemia ſtops his ears, and threatens them 


; 
3 With divers deaths in death. 
g 3 Per. O, my poor father !— 
tx 3 The heaven ſets ſpies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. | 
Leon. You are married? 
eue. We are not, fir, nor are we like to be; 
ter- I be ſtars, I fee, will kiſs the valleys firlt ,— 
„he odds for high and low's alike, 
Ng * Ty Le Ms 


i. e. in converſation. STEEVEN*:. 


> A quibble upon the falſe dice ſo called. Dover. 


> 
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Leon, My lord, 
Is this the daughter of a king ? 
Flo. She is, 


When once ſhe is my wife, 

Leon, That once, | ſee, by your good father's ſpeed, 
Will come on very flowly, I am ſorry, 
Moſt ſorry, you have broken from his liking, 
Where you were tied in duty : and as ſorry, 
Your choice is not ſo rich in worth as beauty,3 
That you might well enjoy her, 

2 Dear, look up: 

Though fortune, viſible an enemy, 
Should chaſe us, with my father; power no jot 
Hath ſhe, to change our loves. — Beſeech you, fr, 
Remember ſince you ow'd no more to time+ 
Than I do now: with thought of ſuch aifefions, 
Step forth mine advocate; at your requcit, 
My father will grant precious things, as trifes, 

Leon. Would he do fo, Pd beg your precious miltre{:, 
Which he counts but a trifle. 

Paul. Sir, my liege, 
Your eye hath too much youth in't: not a month 
Fore your queen died, ſhe was more worth ſuch gaz: 
Than what you look on now. | 

Leon. T thought of her, 
Even in theſe looks I made. But your petition | 

[To Flo RIEL y 
Is yet unanſwer'd: I will to your father ; 
Your honour not o'erthrown by your deſires, 
I am friend to them, and you: upon which ercand 
I now go toward him; therefore, follow me, 
And mark what way I make: Come, good my lord. 
LZ Ft, 


7 Worth ſignifies any kind of evorthineſs, and among others that of 
high deſcent, The king means that he is ſorry the princes choice is n. 
in other teſpects as worthy of him as in beauty. JoxNSsOoN. 

Our author often uſes worth for wealth 3 which may alſo, togethet 
with high birth, be here in contemplation. MaLons. | 

KReccollect the period when you were of my age, MALON E. 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame. Before the Palace. 


Enter AUTOLYCUsS, and à Gentleman, 


Aut. *Beſcech you, ſir, were you preſent at this relation ? 

1. Gent, 1 was by at the opening of the fardel, heard the old 
ſhepherd deliver the manner how he found it: whereupon, 
after a little amazedneſs, we were all commanded out of the 
chamber; only this, methought, I heard the ſhepherd ſay, he 
found the child. | 

Aut. I would moſt gladly know the iſſue of it. 

1. Gent, I make a broken delivery of the buſineſs; - But 
the changes I perceived in the king, and Camillo, were very 
notes of admiration , they ſeemed almoſt, with ſtaring on one 
another, to tear the caſes of their eyes; there was ſpecch in 
their dumbnels, . in their very geſture; they look'd, 
as they had heard of a world ranſom d, or one deftroy'd; A 
notable paſſion of wonder appear'd in them : but the wiſeſt 
beholder, that knew no more but ſeeing, could not ſay, if the 


importance were joy, or ſorrow ; 5 but 1n the extremity of the 
one, it mult needs be, | 


Enter another Gentleman, 
Here comes a gentleman, that, happily, knows more: 
The news, Rogero? B 
2. Gent, Nothing but bonfires ; The oracle is fulfill'd ; the 
king's daughter 1s found : ſuch a deal of wonder is broken 


out within this hour, that ballad-makers cannot be able ta 
expreſs Ik, 


Euter a third Gentleman. 


Here comes the lady Paulina's ſteward; he can deliver you 
more. Ho goes it now, fir ? this news, which is call'd true, 


is ſo like an old tale, that the verity of it is in ſtrong ſuſpi- 
cion ; Has the king tound his heir ? : 8 P 


5 Importance here means, the thing imported, M. Magon. 
Vor, III. 


3. Gert, 
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3. Gent, Moſt true; if ever truth were pregnant by cir. 
cumſtance: that, which you hear, you'll ſwear you ſee, there 
is ſuch unity in the proots. "The mantle of queen Hermione ; 
—her jewel about the neck of it ;—the letters of Antigonus, 
found with it, which they know to be his character ;—the 
majeſty of the creature, in reſemblance of the mother ;—the 
aſfection of nobleneſs,® which nature ſhows above her breed. 
ing, —and many other evidences, proclaim her, with all cer- 
tainty, to be the king's daughter. Did you ſee the meeting of 
the two kings. 
2. Gent, No. 
3. Gent, Then have you loſt a fight, which was to be ſeen, 
cannot be ſpoken of. There might you have beheld one joy 
crown another; ſo, and in ſuch manne:,” that, it ſeem'd, 
ſorrow wept to take leave of them ; for their joy waded in 
tears. There was caſting up of eyes, holding up of hands; 
with countenance of ſuch diſtraction, that they were to be 
known by garment, not by favour.* Our king, being ready 
to leap out of himſelf for joy ot his found daughter; as if 
that joy were now become a loſs, cries, O, thy mother, thy 
mother / then aſks Bohemia forgiveneſs ; then embraces his 
ſon-in-law ; then again worries he his daughter, with clipping 
ber: now he thanks the old ſhepherd, which ſtands by, like 2 
weather-bitten conduit* of many kings' reigns. I never heard 
of ſuch ancther encounter, which lames report to follow it, 
and undoes deſcription to do it. 

2. Gent, What, pray you, became of Antigonus, that car- 
ried hence the child? 

3. Gent, Like an old tale ſtill; which will have matter to 

* rehearſe, though credit be aſleep, and not an ear open: He was 
torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches the ſhephe:d's ſon; 
who has not only his innocence (which ſeems much,) 1 56 

im, 


6 Afefisn here perhaps means diſpoſition or quality. Ma LoN x. 

7 Our author ſeerne to have p cked up this little piece of tautology in 
his clerkſhip. It is the technical language of conveyancers. RIT SON. 

j. e. countenance, features. STEEVENS. 

9 j. e. embracing her. STEEVENS. 

2 Conduits, repreſenting a human figure, were heretofore not uncom- 
mon. One of this kind, a female form, and weather-beateny ſtill exiſts 2. 
Hoddeſdon in Herts, HSzNLIYs 
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him, but a handkerchief, and rings, of his, that Paulina 
knows. 


; 1. Gent, What became of his bark, and his followers ? 

, 3. Gent. Wreck'd, the ſame inſtant of their maſter's death; 
e and in the view of the ſhepherd : ſo that all the inſtruments, 
e which aided to expoſe the child, were even then loſt, when it 
was found. But, O, the noble combat, that, *twixt joy and 
- ſorrow, was fought in Paulina! She had one eye declined for 
f the loſs of her huſband ; another elevated that the oracle was 


fulfill'd: She lifted the princeſs from the earth; and ſo Jocks 
her in embracing, as if ſhe would pin her to her heart, that 


1, ſhe might no more be in danger of loſing. 
V 1. Cent. The dignity of this act was worth the audience of 
, kings and princes; for by ſuch was it acted. : 
in 3. Cent. One of the prettieſt touches of all, and that which 
s; angled for mine eyes, (caught the water, though not the fiſh,) 
be was, when at the relation of the queen's death, with the man- 
ly ner how ſhe came to it, (bravely confeſs'd, and lamented by the 
if king,) how attentiveneſs wounded his daughter: till, from one 
þy fign of dolour to another, ſhe did, with an alzs / I would fain 
his fay, bleed tears; for, I am ſure, my heart wept blood, Who 
ng was moſt marble there,3 changed colour; ſome ſwooned, all 
e 2 ſorrowed : if all the world could have ſeen it, the woe had | 
ard been univerſal, | | 
it, 1. Gent, Are they returned to the court ? 
3. Gent, No: the princeſs hearing of her mother's ſtatue, | 
aye which 1s in the keeping of Paulina, —a piece many years in do- C 
ing, and now newly perform'd by that rare Italian maſter, 1 
- to Julio Romano :4 who, had he himſelf eternity, and could put 4 
was R 2 breath ö 
on; ; | 
tify 3 i. e. moſt petrified with wonder, STEEVENS. 
I, It means thoſe who had the hardeſt hearts. It would not be extraor- 


dinary that thoſe perſons ſhould change colour who were petrified with 
Wonder, though it was, that hardened hearts ſhould be moved by a ſcene 
of tenderneſs, M. MsoN. 


y in his excellent artiſt was born in the 
Do; Pine and generous, 
| range abſurdity, ſure, to thruſt it nto a tale, 
poſed within the period of heatheni!m, and 

vers ce . | 
0 « confuited, Pais, 


Was year 1492, and dicd in 1546. 
as this tribute ef praiſe muſt be owned, yet it was a 


the action of which is ſup- 
whilſt the oracles of Apollo 
however, v ai 4 knewn and wilful anachro:iſm. 


iſts 2. Tx:93ALD. 
8. 
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breath into his work, would beguile nature of her cuſtom, ft 
perfectly he is her ape: he ſo near to Hermione hath done 
Hermione, that, to ſay, one would ſpeak to her, and ſtand in 
hope of anſwer : thither with all greedineſs of aitection, are 
they gone; and there they intend to ſup. 

2. Cent. I thought, ſhe had ſome great matter there in 
hand; for ſhe hath privately, twice or thrice a day, ever ſince 
the death of Hermione, viſited that removed houſe, Shall we 
thither, and with our company piece the rejoicing ? 

1. Gent, Who would be thence, that has the benefit of 
acceſs !® every wink of an eye, ſome new grace will be born: 

our 


By eternity Shakſpeare means only immortality, or that part of eternity 
which is to come; fo we talk of eternal renown and eternal infamy. Im- 
mortality may ſubſiſt without divirity, and therefore the meaning only is, 
that if Julio could always continue his labours, he would mimick nature. 

Jouns0x, 

I wiſh we could underſtand this paſſage; as if Fulo Romany had only 
painted the ſtatue carved by another. Sit Henry Wotton, in his Elements 
of Architeture, mentions the faſhion of colouring even regal ſtatues for 
the ſtronger expr:fſion of affe ction, which he takes leave to call an Engliih 
barbariſm. Such, however, was the practice of the time: and unleſs the 
ſuppoſed ſtatue of Hermione were painted, there could be no ruddineſs 
upon her lip, nor could the veins werily ſeem to hear bloed, as the poet ex- 
preſſes it aiterwards. 'ToLLET. 

Our author expreſsly ſays, in a ſubſequent paſſage, that it was painted; 
and without doubt meant to attribute cn the painting to Julio Romano. 

| MAToNx. 

Sir H. Wotton could not poſſibly know what has been lately proved by 
Sir William Hamilton in the MS. accounts which accompany ſ-veral valu- 
able drawings of the diſcoveries made at Pompe!, and preſented by him to 
our Antiquary Society, wiz. that it was uſual to colour ſtatues among the 
ancients. In the chapel of Ifis in the place already mentioned, the image 
of that goddeſs had been painted over, as her robe is of a purple hue, 
Mr. Tollet has fince informed me, that Junius, on the painting of the 
ancients, obſerves from Pauſanias, and Herodotus, that ſometimes the 


Katues of the ancients were coloured after the manner of pictures. 
| STEEVENS» 


5 That is, of ber trade,—would draw her cuſtomers from her. 
- Jonncox, 


6 Tt was, I ſuppoſe, only to ſpare his own labour that the poet put this 
whole ſcene into narrative, for though part of the tranſaction was already 
known to the audience, and therefore could not properly be ſhewn again, 
yet the two kings might have met upon the ſtage, and, after the exami- 
nation of the old ſhepherd, the young lady might have been recogniſed :7 
fight of the ſpectators. JonNs0N. 
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our abſence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. Let's 
along. Exeunt Gentlemen. 

V. Now, had I not the daſh of my former life in me, 
would preferment drop on my head. I brought the old man 
and his fon aboard the prince ; told him, I heard them talk of 
a ſardel, and | know not what: but he at that time, over-fond 
of the ſhepherd's daughter, (ſo he then took her to be,) who 


began to be much ſeaſick, and himſelf little better, extremity 


. of weather continuing, this myſtery remained undiſcovered. 


But 'ris all one to me: for had I been the finder-out of this 
f-crct, it would not have reliſh'd among my other diſercaus, 


Enter Shepherd, and Clown. 


Here come thoſe I have done good to againſt my will, and 
already appearing in the bloſſoms of their fortune. | 

Shep. Come, boy; I am paſt more children; but thy ſons 
and daughters will be all gentlemen born. 

Chwn, You are well met, fir: You denied to fight with 
me this other day, becauſe I was no ge:tleman born: See you 
theſe clothes? ſay, you ſee them not, and think me ſtill no 
gentleman born: you were belt ſay, theſe roves are not gen- 
tlemen born. Give me the lie, do; and try w ether 1 am 
aot now a gentleman born. 

Aut, I know, you are now, fir, a gentleman bora, 

Clown, Ay, and have been ſo any time theſe four hours. 

Shop. And ſo have J, boy. 

Clown, So you have: but I was a gentleman born before 
my father: for the king's ſon took me by the hand, and call'd 
me, brother; and then the two kings call d my father, brother; 
and then the prince, my brother, and the princeſs, my ſiſter, 
call'd my father, father; and ſo we wept : and there was the 
firſt gentlemanlike tears that ever we ſhed. 


Shep. We may live, ſon, to ſhed many more. 


Clown. Ay; or elſe 'twere hard luck, being in ſo pre- 
poſterous eſtate as we are. 


Aut. 1 humbly beſeech you, fir, to pardon me all the faults 


I have committed to your worſhip, and to give me your good 
xeport to the prince my maſter. 


R 3 Shep, 
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Shep., *Pr'ythee, ſon, do; for we muſt be gentle, now we 
are gentlemen, | 

Cleaun. Thou wilt amend thy life? 

Aut, Ay, an it like your good worſhip, 

Clean. Give me thy hand: I will ſwear to the prince, 
thou art as honeſt a true fellow as any is in Bohemia. 

Shep. You may ſay it, but not ſwear it. 

C/:wvn, Not ſwear it, now I am a gentleman ? Let boors 
and franklins ſay it, I'll ſwear it. 

Shep. How if it be falſe, ſon? 

Clown, If it be ne'er fo falſe, a true gentleman may ſwear 
it, in the behalf of his friend: And IF 1} ſwear to the prince, 
thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt not be 
drunk; but I know, thou art no tall fellow of thy hands,ò and 
that thou wilt be drunk; but I'll ſwear it: and 1 would, thou 
would'{t be a tall fellow of thy hands. 

Aut. I will prove fo, fir, to my power, 

Claw. Ay, by any mcans prove a tall fellow: If I do not 
wonder, how thou dareſt venture to be drunk, not being a 
tall fellow, traſt me not. —Hark ! the kings and the princes, 
our kindred, are going to fee the queen's picture. Come, 
tollow us: we'll be thy good maſters.“ [ Excunt, 


7 Franklin is a freebelder, or yeoman, a man above a willain, but not 3 
gentieman. JOnNSON, 


S Tall, in that time, was the word uſed for flour. Jonunson. 

A tall fell;zv of thy hands means, a ſtout fellow of your ſize, We 
meaſure horſes by hands, which contain four inches, and from thence 
the phreſ: is taken, M. Magson. 

I think, in old books it generally means a ftrong Rout fellow. 

MALONEs 

9 The Clown conceits himſelf already a man of conſequence at court, 
It was the faſhion for an inferior, or ſuitor, to beg of the great man, atcer 
his humble commendations, that he would be good maſter to him. Many 
letters written at this period run in this ſtyle. 

Thus Fiſher, Biſhop of Rochefter, when in priſon, in a letter to Crom- 
well to relieve his want of clothing: „ Furthermore, I beſeeche you to be 
gede mefier unto one in my nece ſſities, for | have neither ſhirt, nor lute, 
nor yet other clothes, that are neceſſary for me to wear.“ WHALLEY-. 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


The ſame, A Room in Paulina's Hast. : 


Ei Laon rTEs, PoLIxXENES, FLORIZEL, PERDITA}' \ 
CamitLo, PAULINA, Lords, and Altendants, | 


Leon, O grave and good Paulina, the great comfort 
That I have had of thee! 
Paul, Whar, ſovereign fir, 
I did not well, I meant well : All my ſervices, 
You have paid home: but that you have vouchſaf d, 
With your crown'd brother, and theſe your contracted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor houle to viſit, 
It is a ſurplus of your grace, which never 
My l:te may laſt to anſwer. ax | 
Lei, O Paulina, ' 
Ve honour you with trouble: But we came 
To ſee the ſtatue of our queen: your gallery 
Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 
In many ſingularities ; but we ſa not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother, 
Paul. As ſhe liv'd peerleſs, 
So her dead likeneſs, I do well believe, 
Excels whatever yet you look'd upon, 
Or hand of man hath done; therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart: * But here it is: prepare 
To ſee the life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still ſleep mock'd death: behold; and ſay, 'tis well. | 
[PAULINA wndraws a curtain, aud diſtovers a flatues 
I like your filence, it the more ſhows off N 


R 4 1 Vour 


2 The old copy—cvely. STEEVENS. 


Lovely, i. e. Charily, with more than ordinary regard and tenderneſs. 
Jhe Oxford editor reads: 5 . es „ 


Lonely, apart: 


As if it could be apart without being alone. WARBURTON. 
1 am yet inclined to lonely, which in the old angular writing, Cannot be 


diſtinguiſhed from /{:w2ly, To fay, that J keep it alone ſeparate from the re 
is a pleonaſm which ſcarcely any nicety Fol et Tod — * 


of 
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Your wonder: But yet ſpeak ;—firſt, you, my liege. 
Comes it not ſomething near ? | 

Leon. Her natural poſture!— 
Chide me, dear ſtone ; that I may ſay, indeed, 
Thou art Hermione : or, rather, thou art ſhe, 

In thy not chiding ; for ſhe was as tender, 

As infancy, and grace, — But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not ſo much wrinkled ; nothing 
So aged, as this ſeems. 

Pol. O, not by much. 

Paul. So much the more our carver's excellence ; 
Which lets go by ſome ſixteen years, and makes her 
As ſhe liv'd now. 

Leon. As now ſhe might have done, 
So much to my good comfort, as it is 
Now piercing to my ſoul, O, thus ſhe ſtood, 

Even with ſuch life of majeſty, (warm life, 

As now it coldly ſtands,) when firſt I woo'd her! 
Jam aſham'd : Does not the ſtone rebuke me, 
For being more ſtone than it ? O, royal piece, 
There's magick in thy majeſty; which has 

My evils conjur'd to remembrance ; and 

From thy admiring daugher took the ſpirits, 
Standing like {tone with thee ! 

/ And give me leave; 
And do not ſay, 'tis ſuperſtition, that 
J kneel, and then implore her bleſſing. Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 

Give me that hand of yours, to kiſs. 


Paut. O, patience ; 3 
The ſlatue is but newly fix d, the colour's 
Not dry. | 


Cam. My lord, your ſorrow was too ſore laid on ; 
Which fixteen winters cannot blow away, 
So many ſummers, dry : ſcarce any joy 
Did ever ſo long live; no ſorrow, 
But kill'd itſelf much ſooner, 

Pal. „ Dear my brother, 
Jet him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 


3 That is, Stay a while, be not fo eager. JOHNSON. 
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To take off ſo much = from you, as he 
Will piece up in himſelf. 

Paul. Indeed, my lord, 
If I had thought, the ſight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought 4 you, (for the ſtone is mine,) 
I'd not have ſhow'd 1t.5 

Leon, Do not draw the curtain. 

Paul. No longer ſhall you gaze on't ; leſt your fancy 
May think anon, it moves. 

Lean, Let be, let be. 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
What was he, that did make it ?—See, my lord, 
Would you not deem, it breath'd ? and that thoſe veins 
Did verily bear blood ? 

Pl. Maſterly done : 
The very life ſeems warm upon her lip. 

Leon, The fixture of her eye has motion in't,“ 
As we are mock'd with art.“ 

R 5 Pant. 


+ 1. e. worked, agitated, STEEVENS» 
I do not know whether we ſhould not read, without a parentheſis : 
for the ſtone i'th* mine 

I'd not have ſhiw'd it, 

A mine of ſtene, or marble, would not perhaps at preſent be eſteemed au 
accurate expre ſſion, but it may ſtill have been uſ-d by Shakſpeare, as it 
has been uſed by Rolinſhed. Deſcrift. of Engl. c. ix. p. 235: Now 
if you have regard to their ornature, how many mines of ſund»ie kinds of 
ccarſe and five marble are there to be had in England?“ — And a little 
lower he uſes the ſame werd again for a quarry of itone, or plaiſter: « Ard 
ſuch is the mine ¶ it, that the tones there lie in fales, &c. | 


5 Trxwutrr. 

To change an accurate expreſſion for an expreſſion confeſledly not 
accurate, has ſomewhat of retrogradation. Jon x SON. ; 

© The lentence compleated is, 

— but that, methinks, already I converſe 20th the d:ad. 

But there His paſſion made him break off, WaRRHURToR. 

The meaning is, though her eye be fixed, [as the eye of a ſtatue 
always is,] yet it ſeems to have motion in it: that tremutous motiors; 
which is perceptible in the eye of a living perſon, how much ſocver one 
endeavour to fix it. Epwarns. 

s As is uſed by our author here, as in ſore other places, for c as F.“ 

MALONE. 
Mr. M. Maſon and Mr. Malone, very properly obſerve that as, in this 
inſtance is uſcd, as in ſome other places, for as if. The former of theſe 


gentlemen 
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Paul. I'll dra the curtain; 
My iord's almoſt ſo far tranſported, that 
He'il think anon, it lives, 
Leon. O ſweet Paulina, 
Make me to t! ink ſo twenty years together ; 
No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 
"The pleaſure of that madneſs, Let's alone. 
Paul. J am forry, fir, I have thus far ſtirr'd you: but 
I cond afflict you further, 
Leon. Do, Paulina; 
For this affliction has a taſte as ſweet 
As any cordial comfort. — Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her: What fine chizzel 
Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiſs her. 
Paul. Good my lord, forbear: 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, if you kiſs it; ſtain your own 
With oily painting: Shall I draw the curtain? 
Leon, No, not theſe twenty years. 


Por. So long could I 
Stand-by, a looker on. 
Paul. Either forbear, 


uit preſently the chapel; or reſolve you 
Nor . 8 1 If you can behold it, 
I'll make rhe ſtatue move indeed; deſcend, 
And take you by the hand: but then you'll think, 
(Which I proteſt againſt,) I am aſſiſted 
By wicked powers, 

Leon, What you can make her do, 
I am content to look on : what to ſpeak, 
Jam content to hear; for 'tis as eaſy 
To make her ſpeak, as move, | 

Paul. It is requir'd, 
You do awake your faith: Then, all ſtand full; 


Or 


gentlemen would read were inftead of are, but unneceſſarily, I think, 


conſidering the looſe grammar of Shakſpeare's age. 


With, however, 
Has the force of by, A paſſage parallel to that before us, occurs in Anion 
and Cleopatra - And mec our eyes with air,“ STEVENS. 


1 
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Or thoſe, that think it is unlawful buſineſs | 
I am about, let them depart, 


Leon. Proceed ; 
No foot ſhall ſtir, a 
Paul. Muſick ; awake her: ſtrike.— | Muſick, 


"Tis time; deſcend ; be ſtone no more; approach; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel, Come; 
III fill your grave up: ſtir ; nay, come away; 
Bequeath to death your numbneſs, for from him 
Dear life redeems you.— You perceive, ſhe ſtirs : 
8: [HzRM IONE comes down from the pedelal. 

Start not: her actions ſhall be holy, as, 
You hear, my ſpell is lawful : do not ſhun her, 
Until you ſee her die again ; for then 
You kill her double: Nay, preſent your hand: 
When ſhe was young, you woo'd her; now, in age, 
Is the become the ſuitor, 

Leon. O, ſhe's warm ! [ Embracing her, 
If this be magick, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating. 

Pol. She embraces him. 

Cam. She hangs about his neck; 
If ſhe pertain to life, let her ſpeak too. 


Pol. Ay, and make't manifeſt where ſhe has liv'd, 
Or, how ſtol'n from the dead? 


Paul. That ſhe is living, 
Were it but told you, ſhould be hooted at 
Like an old tale: but it appears, ſhe lives, 
Though yet ſhe ſpeak not. Mark a little while, — 
Pleaſe you to interpoſe, fair madam ; kneel, 
And pray your mother's bleſſing.— Turn, good lady 
Our Perdita is found, | 

[ Preſenting PzRDIT Aa, vho krneets to HERMIONE, 

Her, You gods, look down, 

And from your ſacred vials pour your graces 
R 


Upon 
9 The expreſſion ſeems to have been taken from the ſacred writings t 
* AndI heard a great voice out of the temple, ſa/ ig o the angels, ge 


Your ways, and peur out the wials of the wrath of God upon the carth. 
Rev, XVI. 1. MALONZE» ; | 
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Upon my daughter's head Tell me, mine own, 


Where haſt thou been | ery wi ? where liv'd ? how found 
0 


Thy father's court? for thou ſhalt hear, that I,— 
Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 
Gave hope thou waſt in being, —have preſerv'd myſelf, 
To ſee the iſſue. 
Paul. There's time enough for that; 
Leſt they deſire, - 9p this puſh, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. — Go together, 
You precious winners all; * your exultation 
Partake to every one.3 I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough ; and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am loſt. 
Leon, O peace, Paulina; 
Thou ſhould'ſt a huſband take by my conſent, 
As I by thine, a wife: this is a match, 
And made between's by vows, Thou haſt found mine; 
But how, is to be queſtion'd: for I ſaw her, 
As I thought, dead; and have, in vain, ſaid many 
A prayer 1 her 2 Ei not ſeek far 
(For him, I partly know his mind, ) to find thee 
An honourable huſband: - Come, Camillo, 
And take her by the hand; whoſe worth, and honeſty, “ 
Is richly noted; and here juſtify'd 
By us, a pair of kings. Let's from this place, — 
hat ?—Look upon my brother ;—both your pardons, 
T hat e'er I put between your holy looks 
My ill ſuſpicion, —This your ſon-in-law, 


Ard 


2 You who by this diſcovery have gaind what you defired, may join 
in ſeſtivity, in which 1, who have loſt what never can be recovercd, can 


have no part. JouKNSON, 


3 Partake here means participate, 
old play of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 


It is alſo thus employed by Spenſer : 


« My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
«« Of all my love, and all my privity.”” STEEVENSe 


MAaLONE., 


It is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the 


4 The word abe, evidently refers to Camille, though Paulina is a8 


mine dlate antecedents, M. Masse. 


* „ 
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And ſon unto the king, (whom heavens directing,) 

Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good Paulina, 

Lead us from hence ; where we may leiſurely 

Each one demand, and anſwer to his part 

Perform'd in this wide gay of time, ſince firſt 

We were diſſzver'd ; Haſtily lead away, [ Excunt, 


373 


5 This play, as Dr. Warburton juſtly obſerves, is, with all its abſurdities, 


very entertaining. The character of Autolycus is naturally conceived, 
and ſtrongij repreſented. JURNS@N> 
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COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


* .* Shakſpeare might have taken the general plan of this comedy 
from a tranſlation of the Menæcbmi of Plautus, by W. W. i. e. (according 
to Wood) William Warner, in 1595, whoſe vertion of the acroſtical atgu- 
ment hereafter quoted, is as follows: 


c "Two twinne borne ſonnes a Sicill marchant had, 
6 Menechmus one, and Soficles the other; 

« The firſt his father loſt, a little lad; 
« The grandfire namde the latter like his brother: 

© This (growne a man) long travell took to ſecke 
« His brother, and to Epidamnum came, | 

„ Where th' other dwelt inricht, and him ſo like, 
6 That citizens there take him for the ſame ; 

« Father, wite, neighbours, each miſtaking either, 
cc Much pleaſant error, ere they meet togither.“ 


Perhaps the laſt of theſe lines ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare the title for his 
ieces 
: See this tranſlation of the Menachmi, among fix cid Plays on which 
Shakſpeare founded, & e. publiſhed by. S. Leacroft, Charing croſs, 

At the beginning of an addreſs Ad Lecterem, prefixed to the errata of 
Dekker's Satiromaſtix, &c. 1602, is the following paſſage, which appa- 
rently alludes to the title of the comedy before us. 

« In ſteed of the Trumpets ſounding thrice before the play begin, it 
ſhall nat be amiſle (for him that will read) firſt to beholde this ſhort Comedy 
of Errors, and where the greateſt enter, to give them inſtead of a hiſſe, a 
gentle correction.“ SrEEVENs. | 

I ſuſpe& this and all other plays where much rhime is uſed, and eſpe- 
cially long hobbling verſes, to have been among Shakſpeare's more early 
productions. BLACKSTONE. 

I am poſhbly ſingular in thinking that Shakſpeare was not under the 
lighteſt obligation, in forming this comedy, to Warner's tranſlation of the 
Menechmi, The additions of Erotes and Sereptus, which do not occur in that 
tranſlation, and he could never invent, are alone, a ſufficient inducement 
to believe that he was no way indebted to it. But a further and more con- 
vincing proof is, that he has not a name, line or word, from the old play, 
nor any one incident but what muſt, of courfe, be common toevery trans- 
lation. Sir William Blackſtone, I obſerve, ſuſpects „ this and all other 
plays where much rhime is uſed, and eſpecially long hobbling verſcs, to 
have been among Shak ſpeare's more early zroduQtions.” But I much 
doubt whether any of theſe © long hobbling verſes” have the honour of 
proceeding from his pen; and, in fact, the ſuperior elegance and harmony 
of his lar guage is no lefs diſtinguithable in his carlieſt than his lateſt pro- 
duction, The truth is if any inference can be drawn from the moſt ſtrik- 
ing diſſimilarity of ſtile, a tiſſue as different as filk and worſted, that this 
comedy though boaſting the emb-»lliſ\ments of our author's genius, in ad- 
ditional words, lines, ſpeeches, and ſcenes, was not originally his, but 
procee4ed from ſome inferior playwright, who was capable of reading the 
Meræebmi without the help of a tranſlation, or, at leaſt, did not make 
ute 
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wir of Warner's, And this I take to have been the caſe, not only with 
he three parts of King Hen y VT. as I think a late editor (O / fie omnia !) 
has ſatisfactorily proved, but with The Tus Gentlemen of Verona, Lowe's. 
Labour s L:jt, and K. Richard II. in all which pieces Shakſpeare's new 
work is as apparent as the brighteſt touches of Titian would be on the 
pooreſt performance of the verieſt canvaſs ſpoiler that ever handled a bruſh. 
The originals of theſe plays (except the ſecend and third parts of K. 
Jenry VT.) were never printed, and may be thought to have been put 
into his hands by the manager tor the purpoſe ot alteration and improve- 
ment, which we find to have been an ordinary practice of the theatre in 
bistime. We are theretore no longer to look upon the above « pleaſant 
and ine conceited comedie,“ as in.itled to a fituation among the (t e 
Hays on cobich Sab eare founded bis Meaſure for Miaſure, &c.“ of which I 
ſhould hope to ſee a new and improved editiors RiysoN. 

This comedy, I belieye, was written in 1593. See n Attempt to a ger 
tain the order of Shakfpeare's Plays, Mat. 


Persons 
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PrRsONS REPRESENTED, 


Solinus, Duke of Epheſus, 
Egeon, a Merchant of Syracuſe. 


Antipholus of Epheſus,3 Twin Brothers, and Sous to Fi gens 
10 * 7 7 


"4 ad mili: Mnonun 15 
Antipholus 7 Syracuſe, mw tha, out umn 
each other, 


Dromio of Epheſus, c Twin Brothers, aud Attendants on the 


Dromio of Syracuſe, tao Antipholus's, 
Balthazar, a Merchant, 


An gelo, a Goldſmith, 
A Merchant, Friczd to Antipholus of Syracuſe, 
Pinch, a Scheolmaſter, and a Conjurer, 


Emilia, Wife tv Aigeon, an Abbe/s at Epheſus, * 
Adriana, ie tv Antipholus of Epheſus, 
Luciana, her Ser, 

Luce, her Servant, 

A Conttexan, 


Gaoler, Officers, and other Attendants, 
2 In the o'd copy, theſe brothers are occaſionally ſtyled, Antipholus 


Erctes, or Erretis; and Antipho'us Streptus; meaning, perhaps —erraticus, 
and ſurreftus, One of theſe twins wwardered in ſ uch of his brother, who 


of 


bad been forced from Emilia by fiſhermen of Corinth, The following 


acroſtic is the argument to the Merechmi of Plautus; Delph. Edit, 
p. 654. | 

Mercater Siculus, cui erant gemini fili, | 

Ei, ſurrepto aller o, mors cbligit. 

Namen ſurreplitii illi indit qui demi eff 

Aauus futernus, fait Menachmum Sfi em. 

Et is germanum, prſtquam advievit, queer:tat 

Crrcum omnes eras Pit Epidamnum de venit : 

Hic feerat auctus ille ſurreptitius. 

Menæchmum ctivem cr. aunt omnes adveram ; 

Eumque appellant, niritnx, ior, et ſecer. 

Ii ſe cognoſcunt fratres poſtrem) viwviceme 

The tranſlator, W. W. calls the brothers. Menezchmus Seficles, and 

Menæcbmus the traveller. Whenceſ:ever Shakſpeare adopted erraticus and 
furreptus (which either he or his editors have mul. ſpelt) theſe diſtinctions 
were ſoon dropped, and throughout the reſt of the entries the ravins ate 
ityled of Syracuſe or Ephejus. STEEVENS» ; COMEDY 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


ACGT:1S$:CENE- TI, 
A Hall in the Duke's Paluce. 
Enter Duke, cron, Gaoler, Officers, and other A!tendantts 


Age. Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall, 
And, by the doom of death, end wocs and all. 
Dude. Merchant of Syracuſa, plead no more z 
Jam nat partial, to infringe cur laws; 
he enmity and diſcord, which of late 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, 
Who, wanting gilders to redeem their lives, 
Have ſcal'd his rigorous ſtatutes with their bloods, 
Excludes all pity , ave our threat'ning looks, 
For, fince the mortal and inteſtine jars 
*Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, 
Both by the Syracuſans and ourſelves, 
To admit no traffick to our adverſe towns; 
Nay, more, 
If any, born at Epheſus, be ſeen 
At any Syracuſan marts and fairs, 
Again, If any Syracuſan born, 
Come to the bay of Epheſus, he dies, 
His goods confiſcate to the duke's diſpoſe; 
Unleſs a thouſand marks be levied, 
To quit the penalty, and to ranſom him, 
Thy ſubſtance valued at the higheſt rate, 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks ; 
Therefore, by law thou art condema'd to die. 


Age. 
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Age. Vet this my comfort; when your words are done, 
My woes end likewiſe with the evening tun. 

Dake. Well, Syracuſan, ſay, in brief, the cauſe 
Why thou departedit from thy native home ; 

And for what cauſe thou cam'ſt to Epheſus, 

Age. A heavier taſk could not have been impos'd, 
Than I to ſpeak my griefs unipeakable : 

Yet, that the world may witneſs, that my end 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence,? 

FI utter what my ſorrow gives me leave, 

Ia Syracuſa was I born; and wed 

Unto a woman, happy but for me, 

And by me too, had not our hap been bad. 

With her 1 iv d in joy ; our wealth increas'd, 

By proſperous voyages JI often made 

To Epidamnum, till my faRor's death; 

And he, great care of goods at random left, 

Drew me from kind embracements of my ſpœuſe: 
From whom my abſence was not ſix months old, 

Before herſelf (almoſt at fainting, under 

The pleaſing puniſhment that w omen bear) 

Had made proviſion for her following me, 

And ſoon, and ſafe, arrived where I was, 

Flere ſhe had not been long, but ſhe became 

A joyful mother of two goodly ſons; 

And, which was ſtrange, the one ſc like the other, 
As could not be diſtin, uiſh'd but by names. 

| | That 

3 All his hearers vnderitood that the puniſhment he was about to 
undergo was in confequence of no private crime, but of the publick enmity 
between two ſtates, to one cf which he belonged ; but it was a general 
ſaverſtition amongſt the aiicients, that every great and ſudden misfor- 
tune was the vengeance of heaven purſuing men for their ſecret offences. 
Hence the ſentiment put into the mouth of the ſpeaker was proper. By 
my patt life (ſays he) which I am going to relate, the world may under- 
ſtand, that my preſent death is according to the ordinary courſe of Provi- 
dence | zwrought by nature] and not the effects of divine vengeance over- 
taking me for my crimes, | xt by w.le offence, | WARBURTON. 

The real meaning of this paliage is much leſs abſtruſe, than that which 
Warburton attributes to it. By nature is meant natural affection. 
£Exzeon came to Epheſus in ſearch of his ſon, and tells his tory, in order 
to ſhew that his death was in conſequence of natural affeQion for his 
child, not of any criminal intention. M. Mason, 
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That very hour, and in the ſelfsame inn, 

A poor mean woman was delivered 

Of ſuch a burden, male twins, both alike : 
"Thoſe, for their parents vere exceeding poor, 
I bought, and brought up to attend my ſons, 
My wife, not mean!y proud of two ſuch boys, 
Made daily motions for our home return: 
Unwilling I agreed ; alas, too ſoon. 

We came aboard : 

A league from Epidamnum had we ſail'd, 
Before the always-wind-obeying deep 

Gave any tragic inſtance of our harm: 

But longer did we not retain much hope ; 

For what obſcured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 

A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; 
Which, though myſelf would gladly have embrac'd, 
Yet the inceſſant weepings of my wife, 
Weeping before for what ſhe ſaw muſt come, 
And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 
That mourn'd for faſhion, ignorant what to fear, 
Forc'd me to ſeek delays for them and me. 
And this it was, — for other means was none, — 
The ſailors ſought for ſafety by our boat, 
And left the ſhip, then finking-ripe, to us: 

My wife, more careful for the latter-born, 
Had faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 
Such as ſea-faring men provide for ſtorins ; 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 

V hilit I had been like heedful of the other. 

] he children thus diſpos'd, my wife and], 
Vixing our eyes on whom our care was fix'd, 
Faflen'd ourſalves at either end the maſt ; 
And floating ſtraight, obedient to the ſtream, 
Were carried towards Corinth, as we thought, 
At length the ſun, gazing upon the earth, 
Diſpers'd thoſe vapours that offended us; 
And, by the benefit of his wiſh'd light, 

The ſeas wax'd calm, and we diſcovered 


Two 
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Two ſhips from far making amain to us, 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this: 
But ere they came, O, let me ſay no more! 
Gather the ſequel by that went before. 
Duke. Nay, forward, old man, do not break off ſo; 
For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 
Age. O, had the gods done fo, I had not now 
Worthily term'd them mercileſs to us! 
For, ere the ſhips could meet by twice five leagues, 


We were encounter'd by a mighty rock ; 


Which being violently borne upon, 
Our helpful thip was ſplitted in the midſt, 
So that, in this unjuſt divorce of us, 
Fortune had left to both of us alike, 
What to delight in, what to ſorrow for, 
Her part, poor ſoul! ſeeming as burdened 
With lefler weight, but not with leſſer woe, 
Was carried with more ſpeed before the wind ; 
And in our fight they three were taken up 
By fiſhermen of Corinth, as we thought, 
At length, another ſhip had ſeiz'd on us; 
And, knowing whom it was their hap to ſave 
Gave helpful welcome to their ſhipwreck'd gueſts ; 
And would have reft the fiſhers of their prey, 
Had not their bark been very flow of fail, 
And therefore homeward did they bend their courſe, 
Thus have you heard me ſever'd from my bliſs ; 
That by misfortunes was my life prolong'd, 
To tell ſad ſtories of my own miſhaps. 
Duke. And, for the ſake of them thou ſorroweſt for, 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befall'n of them, and thee, till now. 
Age. My youngeſt boy, and yet my eldeſt care,“ 
At eighteen years became inquiiitive 


of 5 — 
« My wife, more careful for the /atter born, 
« Had faiten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt. 


3 


After 


4 Shakſpeare has here been guilty of a little forgetfulneſs. 2 geon 
had ſaid, that the unge ſon was that which his wife had taken cars 
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After his brother; and importun'd me, 

That his attendant, (for his caſe was like, 

Reft of his brother, but retain'd his name,) 

Might bear him company in the queſt of him: 

Whom whilſt I labour'd of a love to ſee, 

I hazarded the loſs of whom I lov'd. 

Five ſummers have I ſpent in furtheſt Greece, 

Roaming clean through the bounds of Aſia, 

And, coaſting homeward, came to Epheſus ; 

Hopeleſs to find, yet loath to leave unſought, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. 

But here muſt end the ſtory of my life; 

And happy were | in my timely death, 

Could all my travels warrant me they live, | 
Duke, Hapleſs Ægeon, whom the fates have mark'd 

To bear the extremity of dire miſhap! 

Now, truſt me, were it not againſt our laws, 

Againſt my crown, my oath, my digaity, 


Which princes, would they, may not diſannul, 


My ſoul ſhould fue as advocate for thee, 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And paſſed ſentence may not be recall'd, 
But to our honour's great diſparagement, 
Yet will I favour thee in what I can: 


Therefore, merchant, I'll limit thee this day, 


To ſeek thy help by beneficial help : 
'Try all the friends thou haſt in Epheſus : 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the ſum, 
And live; if not, then thou art doom'd to dic ;— 
Gaoler, take him to thy cuſtody. 
Gael. Iwill, my lord. 
Age. Hopeleſs, and helpleſs, doth Rgeon wend,s 
But to procraſtinate his lifeleſs end. [ Exennt, 


He himſelf did the ſame by the other; and then each, fixing their 


eyes on whom their care was fixed, faſtened themſelves at either end of the 
maſt, M. Mason. 


i, c. go. An obſolete word. STELVENS» 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 
A publick Place. 


Enter AxTIPHOLUS and DROMIO of Syracuſe, and # 
Merchant. 


Mer. Therefore, give out, you are of Epidamnum, 
Leſt that your goods too ſoon be confiſcate, 
"This very day, a Syracuſan merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here; 
And, not being able to buy out his life, 
According to the ſtatute of the town, 
Dies ere the weary ſun ſet in the weſt, 
There 1s your money that I had to keep. 
Aut. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we hoſt, 
And ſtay there, Dromio, till I come to thee, 
Within this hour it will be dinnertime: 
'Till that, I'll view the manners of the town, 
Peruſe the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 
And then return, and ſleep within mine inn; 
For with long travel 1 am ſtiff and weary, 
Get thee away. 
Dre. $. Many a man would take you at your word, 
And go indeed, having ſo good a mean. [Exit Dro, S. 
Ant. S. A truſty villain,® ſir; that very oft, 
When J am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſts. 
What, will you walk with me about the town, 
And then go to my inn, and dine with me? 
Mer, I am invited, fir, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; 
1 crave vour pardon. Soon, at five o'clock, 
Pleaſe you, I'll meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterwards confort you till deals j 
My preſent buſineſs calls me from you now. 
Aut. S. Farewell till then: Iwill go loſe myſelf, 
And wander up and down, to view the city. 


Me Fo 


s Atry/ty villain,] i, e. ſervant. Doves. * 


LET ENS 


— — 


———— 


— Dy 
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Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own content. 


385 


Exit Merchant. 


Ant. S. He that commends me to mine own content, 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get, 
I to the world am like a drop of water, 
That in the ocean ſecks another drop; 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unſeen, inquiſitive, confounds himſelf : 
So I, to find a mother, and a brother, 
In queſt of them, unhappy, loſe myſelf, 


Euter DROMIO of Epheſus, 


Here comes the almanack of my true date, — 
What now ? How chance, thou art return'd fo ſoon ? 
Dro, E. Return'd ſo ſoon! rather approach'd too late: 
The capon burns, the pig falls from the ſpit ; 
The clock hath ſtrucken twelve upon the bell, 
My miſtreſs made it one upon my cheek : 
She is ſo hot, becauſe the meat is cold; 
The meat is cold, becauſe you come not home; 
You come not home, becauſe you have no ſtomach ; 
You have no ſtomach, having broke your faſt ; 
But we, that know what 'tis to faſt and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day, 
Aut. S. Stop in your wind, fir; tell me this, I pray ; 
Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 
Dro. E. O,—fix-pence, that I had of Wedneſday lf, 
To pay the ſaddler for my miſtreſs' crupper _ 
The ſaddler had it, fir, I kept it not. | 
Ant, S. | am not ia a ſportive humour now: 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 
We being ſtrangers here, how dar'ſt thou truſt | 
50 } a charge from thine own cuſtody ? 
ro, E. I pray you, jeſt, ſir, as you fit at dinner: 
I trom my miſtreſs come to you in poſt ; 
If I return, I ſhall be poſt indeed ; 
For ſhe will ſcore your fault upon my pate.” 


7 Perhaps before writing was a general accomp!i 
tough reckoning conceraing wares iſſued out of a ſhop, was 2 


Vor. III. 


Methinss, 
ſument, a kind of 
$2pt by chalk 


8 
% 
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Methinks, your maw, like mine, ſheuld be your clock, 
And firike you home without a meſſenger, ' 
Ant. S. Come, Dromio, come, theſe jeſts are out of ſcaſon ; 
Reſerve them till a merrier hour than this: 
Where is the gold J gave in charge to thee? 
Dro. E. To me ſir? why you gave no gold to me. 
Ant. S. Come on, fir knave, have done your fooliſhneſs, 
And tell me, how thou haſt diſpos'd thy charge. 
Dre. E. My charge was but to fetch you from the mart 
Home to your houſe, the Phoenix, fir, to dinner ; 
My miftreſs, and her ſiſter, ſtay for you. 
Ant. S. Now, as I am a chriſtian, anſwer me, 
In what ſafe place you have beſtow'd my money; 
Or I ſhall break that merry ſconce of yours,® 
'T hat ſtands on tricks when I am undiſpos'd: 
Where 1s the thouſand marks thou hadit of me ? 
Dre. E. | have ſome marks of yours upon my pate, 
Some of my miſtreſs' marks upon my ſhoulders, 
But not a thouſand marks between you both, 
If I ſhould pay your worſhip thoſe again, 
Perchance, you will not bear them patiently. 
Aut. & Brow miſtreſs* marks! what miſtreſs, lave, haſt 
ou? | 
Dro. E. Your worſhip's wife, my miſtreſs at the Phoenix ; 
She that doth fait, till you come home to dinner, 
And prays, that you will hie you home to dinner. 
Ant. S. What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my face, 
Being torbid ? There, take you that, fir knave. 
Dic. E. What mean you, fir? for God's ſake, hold you: 
hands; N 
Nay, an you will not, far, I'll take my heels, 
| [ Exit DOMO. E. 
Ant. S. Upon my life, by ſome device or other, 
Ihe villain is o'er-raught? of all my money. 


= 


They 


or notches on a poſt, till it could be entered on the books of a trader. 80 
Xitly the merch.nt making his zealous enquiries concerning the familiari- 
ties uſed to his wife, Cob anfwers teens | 

44 if I ſawany vody % be kiſs'd, unleſs they would have kif-'r 
the pit in the midele of the warehouſe,” Kc. STrxvrxse, 

vs Sconce is Leads, STEEVENS. 

bas, cure.  Jonzsow, 


ſhould be read thus: 
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They ſay, this town is full of cozenage ;* 
As, nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working ſorcerers, that change the mind, 


Soul-killing witches that deform the body ;3 1 
S 2 Diſguiſed 


* This was the character the ancients give of it. Hence ES 
#.:*1p29,mara was proverbial amongſt them. Thus Menander uſes it, 
and ES ypapumalay in the ſame ſenſe, WarBwuRt TON. 

3 Thoſe, who attentively conſider theſe three lines, muſt confeſs, that 
the poet intended the epithet given to each of theſe miſcreants, ſhould 
declare the power by which they perform their feats, and which would 
therefore be a juſt characteriſtic of each of them. Thus, by nimble jug- 
glers, we are taught, that they perform their tricks by ſlight of band: and 
by fou!-ki/ling witches, we are informed, the miſchiet they do is by the 
aſſiſtance of the devil, to whom they have given their ſouls; but then, 
by dark-<warking ſorcerers, we are not inſtructed in the means by which 
they perform their ends. Beſides, this epithet agrees as well to witches 
as to them; and therefore certainly our author could not deſign this in 
their characteriſtic. We ſhould read: 

Drug-working ſorcerert, that change the mind, 
and we know by the hiſtory of ancient and modern ſuperſtition, that theſe 
kind of jugglers always pretended to work changes of the mind by the ſe 
applications. WARBURTON. 

The learned commentator has endeavoured with much earneſtneſs to 
recommend his alteration ; but, if I may judge of other apprehenſions by 
my own, without great ſucceſs. This interpretation of ſorl-killing is 
forced and harſh, Sir T. Hanmer reads % ſelling, agreeable enough to 
the common opinion, but without ſuch improvement as may juſtify the 
change. Perhaps the epithets have only been miſplaced, and the lines 


Soul killing ſarcereri, that change the mind, 
Dark. working witches, that defirm the body ; 


This change ſeems to remove all difficulties, 


By ful Killing J underſtand deftroying the rational facultics by ſuck 
means as make men fancy themſelves beaſts, Ion so. 
Dark-working ſorcerers, may only mean ſarcerers vhs carry on their opera» 
fions in the 141 K. 
Witches themſelves, as well as thoſe who employed them, were ſup- 
poſed to forteit their fouls by making uſe of a forbidden agency. Jn that 


t-nſe they may be ſaid to deſtroy the ſouls of others as well as their 
UW n. 


The hint for this enumeration of cheats, &. Shakſpeare might have 
received from the old tranſlation of the AHnαν bm, 1595: For this 
aifure yourſelfe, this towne Epidamnum is a place of outrageous expences 
exceeding in all ryot and lafciviouſneile 3 and (1 heare) as full of ribaulds, 
paraſites, drunkards, catchpoles, conycatchers, and ſycophants, as it cn 
Hold ; then for curtizans,” &c. STzsEvENt, 
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Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many ſuch like liberties of fin :4 

If it prove fo, I will be gone the ſooner, 

I'll to the Centaur, to go ſeek this ſlave; 

1 greatly fear, my money is not ſafe, \Ext:, 


————— — 


ACT I. SCENE I, 
A publick place. 
Enter ADRIANA and LUCIANa, ©3 


Adr. Neither my huſband, nor the ſlave return'd, 
That in ſuch haſte I ſent to ſeek his maſter ! 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 
Luc. Perhaps, ſore merchant hath invited him. 
And from the mart he's ſomewhere gone to dinner, 
Good ſiſter, let us dine, and never fret: 
A man is maſter of his liberty: 
Time is their maſter; and, when they ſee time, 
"They'll go, or come: If ſo, be patient, fitter, 
Adr. Why ſhould their lihert» than curs be more? 
Luc, Becauſe their buſineſs ſtill lies out o' door. 
Aar. Look when I ſerve him ſo, he takes it ill. 
Luc, O, kn w, he is the bridle of your will. 
Adr. There's noue, but aſſes, will be bridled ſo. 
Luc. Why, headſtrong liberty is laſh'd with woe,5 
There's nothin», fi:uate under heaven' eye, 
But hath his bound, in earth, in ſea, in ſky: 
The 
4 Sir Y. Hanmer reads libertines, which, as the author has been enume- 
| rating not acts but perſons, ſ::ms right, Jon NS0ON« 
By liberties of ſin, I believe Shakſpeare means licenſed fenders, ſuch as 
mountebanks, fortune-tellers, &c. who cheat with impunity. 


STERVENS. 

Should it not rather be dead, i. e. coupled like a headſtrong hound? 

The high opinion 1 muſt neceſſarily entertain of the learned Lady's 

judgement, who furniſhed this obſervation, has taught me to be ditfident 
of my own, which I am now to offer. 


3 The 
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The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 


Are their males' ſubject, and at their controls ; 
Men, more divine, the maſters of all theſe, 
Lords of the wide world, and wild watry ſcas, 
Induced with intellectual ſenſe and ſouls, 
Of more pre-eminence than fiſh and fowls, 
Are maſters to their females, and their lords : 
Then let your will attend on their accords, 
Adr. This ſervitude makes you to keep unwed, 
Lic. Not this, but troubles of the marriage bed. 
Adr. But, were you wedded, you would bear ſome ſway. 
Luc. Ere ] learn love, I'll practice to obey, 
Adr. How if your huſband ſtart ſome other where?“ 
Luc. Till he come home again, I would forbear. 
Adr. Patience, unmov'd, no marvel though ſhe pavſe 7 
They can be meek, that have no other cauſe, 
A wretched ſoul, bruis'd with adverſity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry; 


S 3 But 


The meaning of this paſſage may be, that thoſe who refuſe the dle 
muſt b-ar the 4a, and that woe is the puniſhment of headſtrong liberty. 
It may be ouſerved, however, that the ſeamen ſtill ufe lab in the ſame 
ſenſe as leaſh; as does Greene in his Mamiliia, 159%; © Thou did} 
counſe} me to beware of love, and I was before in the 4%.“ Lace was the 
old i ngiiſh word for a cord, from which verbs have been derived very dif- 
ferently modelled by the chances of pronunciation, When the mariner, 
| however, laſhes his guns, the ſportſman leaſbes his dogs, the female /aces 

her clothes, they all perform one act of faſtening with a /ace or cord, Of 
the ſame original is the word windlaſs, or more properly wwindlace, an en- 
gine, by which a /ace or cord is wound upon a barrel. 

To lace likewiſe ſignified to beſtow correction with a cord, or rope*s: 
end. STEEVENS. 

© I cannot but think, that our author wrote: 
fart ſume ether hare ? 

So, in Much ads about Nothing, Cupid is ſaid to be a good bare-finder. 
OHNSONs 
I ſuſpeCt that where has here the power of a noun. So, in Kl Nr 
& 'Thou loſeft Here, a better where to find.” 


N Othergwbere ſigniſies in other places, So, in King Henry VIII. AR II. 
cn; 


„The king bath ſent me otherzobere.” STEEVINs. 
7 To pazſe is to reſt, to be in quiet, JornsoN. 
® That is, who have ne cauſe to be otherwiſe, M. Masox. 
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But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we ſhould ourſelves complain : 
So thou, that haſt no unkind mate to grieve thee, 
With urging helpleſs patience? would'ſ relieve me : 
But, if thou live to ſee like right bereft, 
This fool-begg'd patience in thee will be left.: 

Luc, Well, I will marry one day, but to try ;— 
Here comes your man, now is your huſband nigh, 


Euter DRom1o of Epheſus, 


Adr. Say, is your tardy maſter now at hand ? 
Dro, E. Nay, he is at two hands with me, and that my two 
ears can witneſs, 


Adr. Say, _ thou ſpeak with him? know'ſt thou his 

mind ? 

Dro. E. Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear : 
Beſhrew his hand, I ſcarce could underſtand it. 

Luc. Spake he ſo doubtfully, thou could'ſt not feel his 
meaning ? 

Dro. E. Nay, he {truck fo plainly, I could too well feel hu 
blows ; and withal ſo doubtfuliy, that I could ſcarce under- 
ſtand them.3 | 

Adr. But ſay, I pr'ythee, is he coming home? 

It ſeems, he hath great care to pleaſe his wife. 

Dro, E. Why miſtreſs, ſure my maſter is horn-mad. 

Adr. Horn- mad, thou villain ? py 

Dro, E. I mean not cuckold-mad ; but, ſure, he's ſtark 
| mad: 

V hen I deſir'd him to come home to dinner, 

He aſk'd me for a thouſand marks in gold: 

"Tis dinner-time, quoth I; My geld, quoth he: 

Your meat dath burn, quoth 1; My gold, quoth he: 5 
a . 


By exhorting me to patience, which affords ro help. MALONE. 

2 She ſeems to mean, by fool=begg"d patience, that patience which is ſo 
near to iaiotical ſimplicity, that your next relation would take advantage 
from it to repreſent you as a fol, and beg the guardianſh'p of your fortune. 

| . OHNSON, 

3 3, e. that I could ſcarce fand under them. This quibble, poor as it is, 
ſeems to have beep a favourite with Shakſpeare, ST ERVENS. 
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Will you come home quoth I; My geld, quoth he: 

Where is the thouſand marks I gave thee, willain ? 

The fig, quoth I, is burz'd; My gold, quoth he: 

My miſtreſs, fir, quoth I ; Hang up thy miſtreſs ;. 

I know not thy miſtreſs ; out on thy miſtreſs ! 

Luc. Quoth who? 
Dro, E. Quoth my maſter : 

I know, quoth he, no houſe, ns wife, no miſtreſt; —< _ 

So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 

I thank him, I bare home upon my ſhoulders; 

For, in concluſion, he did beat me there, 
Adr. Go back again, thou ſlave, and fetch him home, 
Dro. E. Go hack again, and be new beaten home ? 

For God's ſake, ſend ſome other meſſenger. 

Adr. Back, ſlave, or Iwill break thy pate acroſs, 
| Dro. E. And he will bleſs that croſs with other beating: 

Between you I ſhall have a holy head. 

Adr. Hence, prating peaſant ; fetch thy maſter home. 
Dro. E. Am TI ſo round with you, as you with me, 

That like a football you do ſpurn ine thus? 

You ſpurn me hence, and he will ſpurn me hither : 

If I laſt in this ſervice, you mult caſe me in leather.s 

Exit, 
Luc. Fie, how impatience lowreth in your face! . 
Adr. His company muſt do his minions grace, 

Whilſt I at home ſtarve for a merry look. 

Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 

From my poor cheek ? thes he hath waſted it: 

Are my diſcourſes dull? barren my wit Z 

If voluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, | 

Unkindneſs blunts it, more than marble hard. 

Do their gay veſtments his affections bait ? 

That's not my fault, he's maſter of my ſtate: 

W hat ruins are in me, that can be found 

By him not ruin'd ? then is he the ground 


8 + Of 


* He plays upon the word round, which ſignified ſpherica! applied to 
himſelf, and unreftrained, or free in ſpeech or action, dot of his miſtreſs, 
So the king, in Hamlet, bids the queen be raund with her ſon. Jonx xsox. 


„ Still alluding to a football, the bladder of which is always covered 
with leathers, SrrtyENSS. | 
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Of my de features: My decayed fair? 

A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair: 

But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, 

And feeds from home; poor I am but his ſale. 
Luc, Self-harming jealouſy !—fie, beat it hence, 
Adr. Unfeeling fools can with ſuch wrongs diſpenſe, 

I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 

Or elſe, what let's it but he would be here? 

Siſter, you know, he promis'd me a chain; 

Would that alone alone he would detain, 

So he would keep fair quarter with his bed! 

I ſee, the jewel, beſt enamelled, 

Will loſe his beauty; and though gold *bides ill, 

That others touch, yet often touching will ER 
ear 


© By defeatures is here meant alteration of features. At the end of this 

play the ſame word is uſed with a ſomewhat different ſigniſication. 
STEEVENS, 

7 Shakſpeare uſes the adjective gilt, as a ſubſtantive, for <bat is gilt, 
and in this inſtance fair for fairreſs, Td ps ran, is a ſimilar expteſ- 
fion, STEEVENS. | | 

Fair is frequently uſed ſubſfantively by the writers of Shakſpeare's 
time, So Marſton in one of his ſatires : 

« As the greene meads, whoſe native outward faire 
« Breathes ſweet perfumes into the neighbour ait.“ FARM. 

B The ambiguity of deer and dear is borrowed, poor as it is, by Wale 

ler, in his poem on The Ladies Girdle: 
« This was my heaven's extremeſt ſphere, 
The pale that held my lovely deer.“ JoHNSON» 

The word falſe, in our author, uſed as a ſubſtantive, means not 
ſomething offered to allure or attract, but ſomething witiated with uſe, 
ſomething of which the beſt part has been enjoyed and conſumed, 

OHNSON. 

I believe my learned coadjutor miſtakes the uſe of the word tale on 
this occaſion, ** Sale to catch theſe thieves,” in The Tempeſt, undoubt- 
edly means a fraudulent bait, Here it ſeems to imply the ſame as flalking- 
bor ſe, preterce. STEEVENSe 

In Greene's Art of Coney catching, 1592. A flale is the confederate of 
a thief ; „ he that faceth the man, or holds him in diſcourſe, Again, 
in another place, 4 wiſhing all, of what eſtate ſoe ver, to beware of filthy 
tuſt, and ſuch damnable ſales, &c,” A ſale in this laſt inſtance means 
the pretended wife of a croſs-biter. 

Perhaps, however, flale may here have the ſame meaning as the French 
word chapercns Poor I am but ibs cover fer bis infidelity, COLLINS, 
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Wear gold : and ſo no man, that hath a name, 
But falſhood and corruption doth it ſhame.* 
Since that my beauty cannot pleaſe his eye, | 
I'll weep what's left away, and weeping die. 
Luc, How many fond fools ſerve mad jealouſy ! 
[ Exeunt . 


SCENE I, 
T he fame. 
Enter AxTiIPHOLUS of Syracuſe, 


Ant. S. The gold, I gave to Dromio, is laid up 
Safe at the Centaur; and the heedful ſlave 
Is wander'd forth, in care to ſeek me out. 
By computation, and mine hoſt's report, 
I could not ſpeak with Dromio, ſince at firſt 
I ſent him from the mart : See, here he comes. 


Enter DRoM1o of Syracuſe. 


How now, fir? is your merry humour alter'd ? 
As you love ſtrokes, ſo jeſt with me again, 
You know no Centaur? you receiv'd no gold? 
Your miſtreſs ſent to have me home to dinner ? 
My houſe was at the Phoenix ? Waſt thou mad, 
That thus ſo madly thou didſt anſwer me ? 
Dro. S. What anſwer, fir ? when ſpake I ſuch a word? 
Ant. S. Even now, even here, not half an hour ſince, 
Dre, S. I did not fee you ſince you ſent me hence, 
Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 
Ant, S. Villain, thou didſt deny the gold's receipt; 
And told'ſt me of a miſtreſs and a dinner; 
For which, I hope, thou felt'ſt I was diſpleas'd. 
Dre, S. Jam glad to ſee you in this merry vein : 
What means this jeſt? I pray you, maſter, tell me. 
; | 8 


5 Ant, S. 


The ſenſe is this, © Gold, indeed, will long bear the handling; how- 
ever, often toucbing will wear even gold; juſt ſo the greateſt character, 


though as pure as gold itſelf, may, in time, be in} N 0 
jured, by the repeated 
attacks of falſhood and corruption,” Wars URTON, Fu e | 
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Ant. S. Yea, doſt thou jeer, and flout me in the teeth? 

Think'ſt thou, I jeſt? Hold, take thou that, and that. 
[ beating him, 

Dro. S. Hold, fir, for God's ſake ; now your jeſt is earneſt ; 
Upon what bargain do you give it me ? 

Ant. S. Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your ſaucineſs will jeſt upon my love, 
And make a common of my ſerious hours.3 
When the ſun ſhines, let fooliſh gnats make ſport, 
But creep in crannies, when he hides his beams. 
If you will jeſt with me, know my aſpe&,4 
And faſhion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or Iwill beat this method in your ſconce, 

Dro. S. Sconce, call you it? ſo you would leave battering, 
J had rather have it a head: an you uſe theſe blows long, I 
muſt get a ſconce for my head, and inſconce it too; or elſe 
I ſhall ſeek my wit in my ſhoulders. But, I pray, fir, why 
am I beaten? 

Ant, $, Doſt thou not know ? 

Dro. S. Nothing, fir ; but that J am beaten, 

Ant. S. Shall I tell you why? 

Dro. S. Ay, fir, and wherefore; for, they ſay, every why 
hath a wherefore. 

Aut. S. NA. firſt, —for flouting me; and then, where- 

: OIC,— 

For urging it the ſecond time to me. 

Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus beaten out of ſeaſon ? 
When, in OR and the wherefore, is neither rhyme nor 

reaſon ?— 


Well, fir, I thank you. 


Ant. S. Thank me, fir ? for what? 
Dro. S. Marry, fir, for this ſomething that you gave me for 
nothing. 8 
its 


3 i. e. intrude on them when you pleaſe. The allufion is to tho 
tracts of ground deſtined to common uſe, which are thence called commonss 


STEEFVENS, 


4 i. e. ſtudy my countenanee, STEEVENS, 
5 A ſconce was a petty fortification, STEESVENS, 
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Ant. S. I'll make you amends next,® to give you nothing 
for ſomething, But ſay, fir, is it dinner-time ? 

Dro. $, No fir ; I think, the meat wants that I have, 

Ant. $. In good time, fir, what's that ? 

Dro. S. Baſting. | 

Ant. $. Well, fir, then 'twill be dry. : 

Dro, S. If it be, fir, I pray you eat none of it. 

Ant, S. Your reafon ? 

Dr». S. Leſt it make you cholerick, and purchaſe me 
another dry baſting. 

Ant. S. Well, vr, learn to jeſt in good time; There's a 
time for all things. 

Dre, S. I durſt have denied that, before you were ſo cho. 
lerick. 

Ant. S. By what rule, fir ? 

Dre. S. Marry, fir, by a rule as plain as the plain bald pate 
of father Time himſelf. 

Ant. S. Let's hear it. | 

Dro. S. There's no time for a man to recover his hair, 
that grows bald by nature. 

Ant, S. May he not do it by fine and recovery?“ 

Dro. S. Yes, to pay a fine for a peruke, and recover the 
loſt hair of another man, 

Ant. S. Why is Time ſuch a niggard of hair, being, as it is, 
ſo plentiful an excrement ? | 

Dro, S. Becauſe it is a bleſſing he beſtows on beaſts: and 
what he hath ſcanted men in hair, he hath given them in 
wit, ; 
Ant. S. Why, but there's many a man hath more hair than 
wit, 

Dro. S. Not a man of thoſe, but he hath the wit to loſe his 
his hair.“ 

S 6 Aut, 


© Our author probably wrote—next time. Mar ox r. 

7 This attempt at pleaſantry muſt have originated from our author's 
clerkſhip to an attorney, He has other jokes of the ſame ſchool. 

. a SrEE VERS. 

That is, Thoſe who bave more hair than wit, are eaſily entrapped by 

looſe women, and ſutfer the conſequences of lewdneſs, one of which, in 

the cit appearance of the diſeaſe in Europe, was the loſs of hair. 


Jon xsox. 
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Ant. S. Why, thou didſt conclude hairy men plain dealers 


without wit. 

Dro, S. The plainer dealer, the ſooner loſt: Yet he loſeth 
it in a kind of jollity. 

Ant. S. For what reaſon ? 

Dro. S. For two; and ſound ones too. 
S. Nay, not found, I pray you. 
S. Sure ones then. 
Ant, S. Nay, not ſure, in a thing falſing. 
S. Certain ones then. 
S. Name them. | 

Dro. S. The one, to ſave the money that he ſpends in tiring ; 
the other, that at dinner they ſhould not drop in his porridge, 

Ant. S. You would all this time have proved, there is no 
ame for all things. | 

Dro. S. Marry, and did, fir ? namely, no time to recover 
hair loſt by nature, | 

Ant. S. But your reaſon was not ſubſtantial, why there is 
no time to recover. 

Dro, S. Thus I mend it: Time himſelf is bald, and there- 
fore, to the world's end, will have bald followers, 

Ant. S. I knew, twould be a bald concluſion ; 
But ſoft! who wafis us yonder ? 


Enter ADRIANA and LUCIANA, 


Adr. Ay, ay, Antipholus, Ivok ſtrange, and frown ; 
Some other miſtreſs hath thy ſweet aſpects, 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 
The time was once, when thou unurg'd would'ſt yow 
That never words were muſick to thine ear, 
That never object pleaſing in thine eye, 
That never touch well-welcome to thy hand, 
That never meat ſweet-ſavour'd in thy taſte, 
Unleſs I ſpake, look'd, touch'd, or carv'd to thee, 
How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art then eftranged from thyſelf ? 
'Thyſelf I call it, being ſtrange to me, 
'That, undividable, incorporate, 


Am better than thy dear ſelf 's better part, 


Ab, 
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Ah, do not tear away thyſelf from me; 
For know, my love, as eaſy may 'ſt thou fall 9 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 
And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition, or diminiſhing, 
As take from me thyſelf, and not me too, 
How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should'ſt thou but hear I were licentious ? 
And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 
By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate ? 
Would'ſt thou not ſpit at me, and ſpurn at me, 
And hurl the name of huſband in my face, 
And tear the {tain'd ſkin off my harlot's brow, 
And from my falſe hand cut the wedding ring, 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 
I know thou canſt ; and therefore, ſee, thou do it, 
I am poſſeſs'd with an adulterate blot ; 
My blood is mingled with the crime of luſt ;3 
For, if we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed; 
I live dis-ſtain'd, thou undiſhonoured.3 

Ant, $, Plead you to me, fair dame ? I know you not ? 
In Epheſus I am but two hours old, 
As ſtrange unto your town, as to your talk; 


Who, 


9 To fall is here a verb active. So, in Otbelo: 
« Each drop ſhe falls would prove a crocodile.” STEEVENS. 


* Both the integrity of the metaphor, and the word bet, in the pre- 
ceding line, ſhow that we ſhould read ; | 


; with the grime of lt: 
I. e. the flain, ſmut, So again in this play, A man may ga over ſhoes in 
dhe grime cf it. WARBURTON, 

To diſtain (from the French word, detaindre) ſignifies, to ſtain, defile, 
fellute. But the context requires a ſenſe quite oppoſice. We muſt either 
read, unſtain d; or, by adding an hyphen, and giving the prepoſition a pri- 
wvatrve force, read dis-fain'd ; and then it will mean, unſtain'd, undefiled. 

| THEOBALDs 


| I would read ; 


Ive dflained, thou diſhonoured. 


That is, As long as thou continueſt to diſhonour thyſelf, I alſo live 
diſtained. Hrartu, * ; ay 
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Who, every word by all my wit being ſcann'd, 
Want wit 1n all one word to underſtand. 

Luc. Fie, brother! how the world is chang'd with you 
When were you wont to uſe my ſiſter thus? 
She ſent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 

Ant. S. By Dromio ? 

Dro. S. By me? 

Adr. By thee; and this thou did'ſt return from him. 
That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows. 
Deny'd my houſe for his, me for his-wife. 

Ant, S. Did-you-converſe,. fir, with this gentlewoman ?- 
What is the courſe and drift of your compact ? 

Dro. S. I fir? I never ſaw her till this time. 

Ant, S. Villain, thou lieſt ; for even her very words 
Didſt thou deliver to me on the mart, 

Dro. S. I never ſpake with her in all my life. 

Ant. S. How can ſhe thus then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by inſpiration ? 

Adr. Howell agrees it with your gravity, 
To counterfeit thus groſsly with your flave, 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood ?. 
Be it my wrong, you are from me exempt, 
But wrong not that wrong witha more contempt. 
Come, I will faſten on this ſleeve. of thine : 
Thou art an elm, my huſband, I a vine; 
Whoſe weakneſs, married to thy ſtronger ſtate, 
Makes me with thy {ſtrength to communicate: 
If aught poſſeſs thee from me, it is drofs, 
Uſurping ivy, briar, or idle moſs; 


Who, | | 


+ Exempt, ſeparated, parted, The ſenſe is, IVI am doomed to ſuffer the 
wrong of ſeparation, yet injure not with contempt me wwbo am — in fred. 
UH NSON» 
Johnſon ſays that exempr means ſeparated, parted 3 and the uſe of the | 
word in that ſenſe. may be ſupported by a paſſage in Beaumont and f 
1 etcher's Triumph of Hencur; yet I think that Adriana does not uſe the „ 
word exempt in that ſenſe, but means to ſay, that as he was her huſband 
ſhe had no power over him, and that he was privileged to do her wrong. 
| MM. Mason. 
5 1, e. moſs that produces no fruit, but being unfettile is uſeleſs. 
OT EEVENS: 
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Who, all for want of pruning, with intruſion 
Infect thy ſap, and hve on thy confuſion, 
Ant, S. To me ſhe ſpeaks; ſhe moves me for her theme: 
What, was I married to her in my dream ? 
Or ſleep I now, and think I hear all this? 
What error drives our eyes and ears amiſs ? 
Until I know this ſure uncertainty, 
[ll entertain the offer'd fallacy. 
Luc. Dromio, go bid the ſervants ſpread for dinner, 
Dro. §. O, for my beads! I croſs me for a finner, 
This is the fairy land; O, ſpite of ſpites !\— 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elviſh ſprites ;* 
If we obey them not, this will enſue, 
They'll ſack our breath, or pinch us black and blue. 
Luc, Why prate'ſt thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou ſnail, thou flug, thou ſot! 
Dro, S. Iam transformed, maſter, am not I? 
Ant. $, I think, thou art, in mind, and fo am J. 
Dro, S. Nay, maſter, both in mind, and in my ſhape, 
Ant. S. Thou halt thine own form. 
Dre. S. No, I am an ape. 
Luc. If thou art chang'd to aught, tis to an aſs, 
Dre, S. Tis true; ſhe rides me, and J long for graſs, 
*Tis fo, I am an aſs; elſe it could never be, 
But I ſhould know her as well as ſhe knows me. 
Adr. Come, come, no longer will I be a fool, 
To put the finger in the eye and weep, 
Whilſt man, and maſter, laugh my woes to ſcorn, - 
Come, fir, to dinner; Dromio, keep the gate. 


Hufband, 


Here Mr, Theobald calls out in the name of Nonſenſe, the firſt time he 
had formally invoked her, to tell him how ozv/s could fuck tbeir breath, and 
Finch them black and blue. He therefore alters owvs to »wphs, and dares ſay, 
that bis readers will acquieſce in the juſtneſs of his emendation. But, for all 
this, we muſt not part with the old reading. He did not know it to be an 
old popular ſuperſtition, that the ſcrietch- owl ſucked out the breath and 
blood of infants in the cradle. On this account, the Italians called witches, 
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| who were ſuppofed to be in like manner miſchievouſly bent again chil- 


dren, ſtrega from ftrix, the ferietch-crol. This ſuperſtition they had de- 
rived from their pagan anceſtors. WARBUR TONs 


Ghoſtly owls accompany elwiſh ghoſts in Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar for 
, JOLLET, 
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Huſband, I'll dine above with you to-day, 
And ſhrive you? of a thouſand idle pranks : 
Sirrah, if any aſk you for your maſter, 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter, — 
Come, ſiſter: —Dromio, play the porter well. 
Ant. S. Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell? 
Sleeping or waking ? mad, or well-advis'd ? 
Knowa unto theſe, and to myſelf diſguis'd! 
I'II ſay as they ſay, and perſever ſo, 
And in this miſt at all * go. 
Dre. S. Maſter, ſhall I be porter at the gate? 
Adr. Ay; and let none enter, leſt I break your pate. 
Luc, Come, come, Antipholus, we dine too late. 
[ Exeun!, 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
The fame, 
Enter AnTiPHoLuUs of Epheſus, DrRomio of Epheſus, 


ANGELO, aud BALTHAZAR, 


Ant. E. Good ſignior Angelo, you muſt excuſe us all; 
My wife is ſhrewiſh, when I keep not hours: 
Say, that I as. oe with you at your ſhop, 
To ſee the making of her carkanet,$ 
And that to-morrow you will bring it home, 
But here's a villain, that would face me down 
He met me on the mart ; and that I beat him, 
And charg'd him with a thuuſand marks in gold; 


And 


7 That is, I will call yea to confeſſion, and make you tell your tricks. 
ORNCOV, 

s Seems to have been a necklace or rather chain, BS | hanging 
down double from the neck. JoRNSON. 

« Nuarguan, ornement d'or qu'on mit au col des damoiſelles,” | 

| Le grard Dif, de N.ott, 

A Carcanet, ſeems to have been a necklace ſet with ones, or firung 
with pearls. STEEVENS, 


TE Ca a Fre cd 
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And that I did deny my wife and houſe ; — 
Thou drunkard, thou, what didſt thou mean by this? 
Dro. E. Say what you will, fir, but I know what I Know: 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to thow : 
If the ſkin were parchment, and the blows you gave were ink, 
Your own handwriting would tell you what 1 think, 
Ant, E. I think, thou art an aſs, 
Dro, E. Marry, ſo it doth appear 
By the wrongs I ſuiter, and the blows I bear. 
I ſhould kick, being kick'd; and, being at that paſs, 
You would keep from my heels, and beware of an afs. 
Ant, E. You are ſad, ſignior Balthazar : Pray god, our 
cheer 
May anſwer my good will, and your good welcome here, 
Bal. I hold your dainties cheap, fir, and your welcome 
dear, 
Aut. E. O, ſignior Balthazar, either at fleſh or fiſh, 
A table full of welcome makes ſcarce one dainty dith, 
Bal. Good meat, fir, is common; that every churl affords, 
Ant. E. And welcome more common; for that's nothing 
but words, 
Bal. Small cheer, and great welcome, makes a merry feaſt, 
Ant. E. Ay, to a niggardly hott, and more ſparing gueſt: 
But though my cates be mean, take them in good part; 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart. 
But, ſoft; my door is lock'd; Go bid them let us in, 
Dro, E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Jen?! 
Dro. S. [within,] Mome,* malt-horſe, capon, coxcomb, 
idiot, patch !3 | | 
Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the hatch : 3 
0 


He firſt ſays, that his avreng: and Ihr prove him an af ; but imme- 
diately, with a correction of his former ſentiment, ſuch as may be hourly 
obſerved in converſation, he obſerves that, if he had been an oſ5, he 
ſhouid, when he was kicked, have kicked again. Jonxsox. 

* A dull ſtupid blockhead, a ſtock, a poſt. I his owes its original to 
the French word Momon, which ſigniſies the gaming at dice in maſque- 
rade, che cuſtom and rule of which is, that a ſtrict ſilence is to be obſerved: 
whatever ſum one flakes, another covers, but not a word is to be ſpoken 3 
from hence alſo comes our word mum! for ſilence, HAwKINS. 


3.4. e. fool, Alluding to the particoloured coats worn by the licenſes 
fools or jeſters of the age. STEEVLNS, 
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Doſt thou conjure for wenches, that thou call'ſt for ſuch fore, 
When one is one too many? Go, get thee from the door, 
Dre. E. What patch is made our porter? My maſter ftavs 
in the ſtreet, 
Dro, S. Let him walk from whence he came, leſt he catch 
cold on's feet, 
Ant. E. Who talks within there? ho, open the door, 
Dro. S. Right, fir, I'll tell you when, an you'll tell me 


wherefore, 

Ant, E 3 for my dinner; I have not din'd to- 

ay. 

Dm. S. Nor to-day here you muſt not; come again, when 
you mays 

Aut, E. What art thou, that keep'ſt me out from the houfe 
I owe 24 

Dro. S. The porter for this time, fir, and my name it 
Dromio. 

Dro, E. O villain, thou haſt ſtolen both mine office and 
my name; | | 


The one ne'er got me credit, the other mickle blame. 
If thou had'ſt been Dromio to-day in my place, 
Thou would'ſt have chang'd thy face for a name, or thy name 
for an aſs, 
Luce, [within,) What a coil is there! Dromio, who are 


____.— . Aarole. at the gate? 


Dro, E, Let my maſter in, Luce. 


Luce, .-— Faith no; he comes too late 
And fo tell your maſter, | 
Dro. E. O Lord, I muſt laugh :— 


Have at you with a proverb. — Shall I ſet in my ſtaff ? 
Luce, Have at you with another: that's, — When? can 
you tell? 
Dro. S. If thy name be called Luce, Luce, thou haſt an- 
ſwer'd him well. 
Ant. E. Do you hear, you minion? you'll let us in I hope? 
Luce. I thought to have aſk'd you, 


Dro. S. And you ſaid, no. 
Dro. E. So, come, help; well ſtruck; there was blow for 
blow. | | 
Aut. 


+ i. e. 1 own, am oxwner of, STEEVENS: 
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Ant. E. Thou baggage, let me in. 
Luce. Can you tell for whoſe ſake? 
Dro. E. Maſter, knock the door hard. 
Lure, Let him knock till it ake. 
Ant. E. You'll cry for this, minion, if I beat the door 
down. 
Luce. What needs all that, and a pair of ſtocks in the town ? 
Adr. | within, | Who is that at the door, that keeps all this 
noiſe ? 
Drs. S. — my troth, your town 1s troubled with unruly 
5s. 
Aut. E. Are you there, wife? you might have come before. 
Adr. Your wife, ſir knave! go, get you from the door. 
Dro, E. If you went in pain, matter, this knave would go 
ſore. 
Ang. Here is neither cheer, fir, nor welcome; we would 
fain have either. 
Bal. In debating which was beſt, we ſhall part with neither.s 
Dro. E. They ſtand at the door, maſter ; bid them wel- 
come hither. 
Ant. E. There is ſomething in the wind, that we cannot 
t in. | 
Dre, E. You would ſay ſo, maſter, if your garments were 
thin. | 
Your cake here is warm within; you ſtand here in the cold: 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be ſo bought and 
| ſoid. . 
Ant, E. Go, fetch me ſomething, I'll break ope the gate. 
Dro, S. Break any breaking here, and I'll break your 
knave's pate, 
Dro. E. A man may break a word with you, fir; and 
words are but wind ; | 
Ay, and break it in your face, ſo he break it not behind. 
Dre, S. It ſeems, thou wanteſt breaking; Out upon thee, 


hind ! 
Dro. | E. 


g In our old language, to fart ſignified te bawe part. The French uſe 
partir in the ſame ſenſe, 1 YRWHITT. 1 

This is a proverbial phraſe, To be bought and ſold in a company.“ 
Sce Ray's Collection, p. 179. edit. 1737. STEEVEXS. 
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Dro, E. Here's too much, out upon thee! I pray thee, let 
me in. 
Dre, S. Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fiſh have no 
fin. 
Ant, E. Well, I'Il break in; Go borrow me 2 crow, 
Dre. E. A crow without a feather ; maſter, mean you ſo ? 
For a ſiſh without a fin, there's a ſowl without a feather : 
If a crow help us in, ſirrah, we'll pluck a crow together.“ 
Au. E. Go, get thee gone, fetch me an iron crow, 
Bal. Have patience, fir ; O, let it not be ſo; 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, 
And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect 
Ihe unvtolated honour of your wite, 
Once this, — Your long experience of her wiſdom 
Her ſober virtue, years, and modeſty, 
Plead on her part ſome cauſe to you unknown 
And doubt not, fir, but ſhe will well excuſe 
Why at this time the doors are made againit yous 
Be rul'd by me; depart in patience, 
And let us to the I iger all to dinner: | 
And, about evening, come yourſelf alone, 
To know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint, 1 
If by ſtrong hand you offer to break in | 
Now in the ſtirring paſſage of the day, 
A vulgar comment will be made on it; 
And that ſuppoſed by the common rout® 
Againit your 32t ungalled eſtimation, 
That may with foul intruſion enter in, 
And dwell upon your grave when you are dead: 
For ſlander lives upon fucceſſion; 
For ever hous'd, where it once gets poſſeſſian, 


Ant, 

7 We find the ſame quibble on a like occaſion in one of the comedies 
of Plautus. The children of diſtintion among the Greeks and Romans | 
had uſually birds of different kinds g'ven them tor their amuſement, This 3 


cuſtom Tyadarus in the Caprives mentions, and ſays, that for his part i 
he had 


tantum upupam. 1 


Upupa ſignifies both a /apruing and a mattock, or ſome inſtrument of the 
ſame kind, employed to dig ſtones from the quarrics. STEEVENS» _ 

For. ſuppoſed I once thought it might be more commodious to ſubſtitute 
ſupported ; but there is no need of change: ſuppoſed is founded on ff hun, 
made by conjecture, Jou N SsON. 


ſolved to b 
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Aut. E. You have prevail'd; I will depart in quiet, 
And, in deſpight of mirth, 9 mean to be merry, 
I know a wench of excellent diſcourſe, — 
Pretty and witty ; wild, and, yet too, gentle j— 
There will we dine: this woman that I mean, 
My wife (but, I proteſt, without deſert,) 
Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal ; 
To her will we to dinner. Vet you home, 
And fetch the chain; by this, I kaow, tis made: 
Bring it, I pray you, to the Porcupine ; 
For there's the houſe ; that chain will I beſtow 
(Be it for nothing but to ſpite my wife, ) 
Upon mine hoſteſs there : good fir, make haſte ; 
Since mine own doors refuſe to entertain me, 
I'll knock elſewhere, to ſee if they'll diſdain me, 
Ang. I'll meet you at that place, ſome hour hence. 
Aut. E. Do ſo ; This jeſt ſhall coſt me ſome expence. 


[ Exeurt, 


405 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. 
Euter Lc IAN A axd ANTIPHOLUS of Syracuſe, 


Luc. And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A hufband's office? ſhall, Antipholus, hate, 
Even in the ſpring of love, thy love-ſprings? rot ? 
Shall love, in building, grow ſo ruinate ? 
If you did wed my ſiſter for her wealth, 0 
Then, for her wealth's ſake, uſe her with more kindneſs: 
Or, if you like elſewhere, do it by ſtealth; 


Muffle your falſe love with ſome ſhow of blindneſs: 
Let 


9 Mr. Theobald does not know what to make of this; and therefore, 
has put 4vrath inftead of mirth into the text, in which he is followed by 
the Ocford editor. But the old reading is right; and the meaning is, I 
will be merry, even out of ſpite to mirth, which is, now, of all things, 
the moſt unpleaſing tome WARBURTON. | 

Though mirth hath withdrawn herſelf from me, and ſeems determined 
to avoid me, yet in deſpight of her, and whether ſhe will or not, I am re- 
e merry. HEATH. | 


- £ve-ſprings are young plants or ſhoots of love. MAtoxtee 
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Let not my ſiſter read it in your eye; 
Be not thy tongue thy own ſtame's orator ; 
Look ſweet, ſpeak fair, become diſloyalty ; 
Apparel vice like virtue's harbinger : 
Bear a fair preſence, though your heart be tainted ; 
Teach fin the carriage of a holy ſaint; 
Be ſecret-falſe ; What need ſhe be acquainted ? 
What ſimple thief brags of his own attaint ? 
Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in thy looks at board : 
Shame hath a baſtard fame, well managed ; 
IIl deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
Alas, poor women! make us but believe, 
Being compact of credit,3 that you love us; 
Though others have the arm, ſhow us the ſleeve; 
We in your motion turn, and you may move us. 
Then, gentle brother, get you in again 
Comfort my ſiſter, cheer her, call her wife: 
Tis holy ſport to be a little vain, 
When the ſweet breath of flattery conquers ſtrife, 
Ant, S. Sweet miſtreſs, (what your name is elſe, I know 
not, 
Nor by what wonder you do hit on mine,) 
Lefs, in your knowledge, and your grace, you ſhow not, 
Than our earth's wonder ; more than earth divine, 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak ; 
La open to my earthy groſs conceit, 
Smother'd.in errors, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
- The folded meaning of your words' deceit. 
Againſt my ſoul's pure truth why labour you, 
To make it wander in an unknowa field ? 
Are you a god? would you create me new? 
Transform me then, and to your power I'll yield, 
But if that I am I, then well I know, 
Your weeping ſiſter is no wife of mine, 


Nor to her bed no homage do I owe; 


Far more, far more, to you do I decline, 
| O, train 


3 Means, being made altogether of credulity. STEEVENS. 
* Is light of rongue, not Veracious, JORNSONs 
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O, train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears; 
Sing, firen, for thyſelf, and I will dote: _ 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and tliere lie; 
And, in that glorious ſuppoſition, think 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die: — 
Let love, being light, be drowned if the fink !* 
Luc. What are you mad, that you do reaſon ſo ? 
Ant, $. Not mad, but mated ;? how, I do not know. 
Luc. It is a fault that ſpringeth from your eye. 
Aut. S. For gazing on your beams, fair ſun, 7 by. 
Luc, Gaze where you ſhould, and that will clear your 
ſight, | 
Ant. S. As good to wink, ſweet love, as look on night, 
Luc. Why call you me love? call my ſiſter ſo, 
Ant, S. Thy ſiſter's filter, | 


Luc. That's my ſiſter, 
Ant, S, 


It is thyſelf, mine own ſelf's better part; 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer heart; 
My food, my fortune, and my ſweet hepe's aim, 
My ſole earth's heaven, and my heaven's claim.“ 
Luc, All this my ſiſter is, or elſe ſhould be, 
Ant, Call thy ſelf ſiſter, ſweet, for J aim thee : 


z 407 


No; 


I ermaid is only another name for firen. Srxxvx xs. 
© Mr. Ritſon obſerves that Love, in the preſent inſtance, means 
Pers. 


Thus in the old ballad of the Spaniſh Lady: ; 
« I will ſpend my days in prayer, 
« Lowe and all ber laws defy.” STEEVENT, 
© $9, in Macbeth: 
1 „A mind ſve has mated, and ama d my fight." STREV ENS. 
- IT ſaſpeRt there is a play upon words intended here, Mated ſignifies not 
only con founded, but matched with aqwife : and Antipholus, who had been 
<hallenged as a huſband by Adriana, which he cannot account for, uſes 
the wo dated in both theſe ſenſes. M. Masox. 
* When he calls the girl his only beawen on the earth, he utters the com- 
mon cant of lovers. When he calls her bs heaven's claim, I cannot under- 
Maid him. Perhaps he means that which he a'ks of heaven. 


Joux eo. 
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Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life; 
J hou haſt no huſband yet, nor I no wiſe: 
Gire me thy hand, 
Lac. O, ſoft, fir, hold you ſtill; 
I'll fetch my ſiſter, to get her good will. [Exit Luc. 


Enter, from the houſe of AxT1enor us of Epheſus, Doo, 
of Syracuſe, 


F Ant. S. Why, how now, Dromio ? where run'ſt thou { 
alt ? 

Dre. S. Do you know me, fir? am I Dromio? am I your 
man ? am I myſelf ? 

Ant. S. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou ar: 

thyſelf. 

Dro, S. I am an aſs, I am a woman's man, and beſides 
myſelf, | = 

Ant. S. What woman's man? and how beſides thyſelf? 

Dro, S. Marry, fir, beſides myſelf, I am due to a woman; 
one that claims me, one that haunts me, one that will have 


Ant, S. What claim lays ſhe to thee ? 

Dro. S. Marry, fir, ſuch claim as you would lay to your 
horſe; and fhe would have me as a beaſt: not that, I being 
a beaſt, ſhe would have me; but that ſhe, being a very beaſtly 
creature, lays claim to me, 

Ant. S. What is ſhe ? | 
Dre. S. A very reverent body; ay, ſuch a one as a man 
may not ſpeak of, without he ſay, 8 I have but 
lean luck in the match, and yet is ſhe a wondrous fat mar- 
nage, 

. S. How doſt thou mean, a fat marriage? 

Dro. S. Marry, fir, ſhe's the kitchen-wench, and all greaſe; 
and I know not what uſe to put her to, but to make a lamp 
of her, and run from her by bes own light. I warrant, her 


. rags, and the tallow in them, will burn a Poland winter: if 
ſhe lives till doomſday, ſhe'll burn a week longer than the 
whole world. . 
Ant. S. What complex1on is ſhe of? 
Dre. S. Swart,” like my ſhoe, but her face nothing 5 ſo 
| clean 


9 i. e. black, or rather of a dark brown. STEEvVENS, 


8 


CC) «+ 


eat 


. ws, 2 * . 
ar't folio reads making var against Ter heir. 
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clean kept: For why ? ſhe ſweats, a man may go over ſhoes 
in the grime of it. ; 

Ant, $. That's a fault that water will mend. 

Dr». F. No, fir, 'tis in grain; Noah's flood could not do it. 

Ant, S. What's her name? 

Dro. F. Nell, ſir: but her name and three quarters, that 
15, an ell and three quarters, will not meaſure her from hip to 
hip. 

. $. Then ſhe bears ſome breadth ? 

Dro. No longer from head to foot, than from hip to hip: 
ſhe is ſpherical, like a globe; 1 could find out countries in 
her. | 

Ant. $. In what part of her body ftands Ireland? 

Deo. S. Marry, fr, in her buttocks ; I found it out by the 
bogs. 

Ant. S. Where Scotland? 

Dr. S. I found it by the barrenneſs; hard, in the palm of 
the hand, 

Ant. S. Where France ? 

Dro, S. Ta her ſorchead; arm'd and reverted, making war 
3 gainſt her hair.“ 


Ants 


2 All the other counties, mentioned in this deſcription, are in Dro- 
mio's replies ſatitrically characterized: but here, as the editors have 
ordered it, n9 remark is made upon France; nor any reaſon given, why it 
ſhould be in her forehead : but only the Kiichen wench's high forchead is 
railied, as puſhing back her Hair. Thus all the modern editions; but the 
And Ii am very apt to 
think, this laſt is the true reading; and that an epvivozue, as the French 
call it, a double meaning, is deſigned in the poet's aluſion: and there- 
fore 1 have replaced it in the text, In 1589, Henry III of France being 


ſtabb'd, and dying of his wound, was ſucceeded by Henry IV. of Navarrcy 


whom he appointed his ſucceſſor ; but whoſe claim the ſtates of Franc: 
reliſted, on account of his being a proceſtant, This, I take it, is whar 
he means, by France making zwar againſt her beir. Now, as, in 1597, 

ueen Elizabeth ſent over 4000 men, under the conduct of the Earl of 
ffex, to tne afliftance of this Henry of Navarre, it ſeems to me very 


- Probable, that during this expedition being on foot, this comedy made icy 
appearance. And it was the fineſt addreſs imaginable in the poet to throw 


ſuch an oblique ſncer at France, for oppoſing the ſucceflion of that Beir, 
whoſe claim his royal miſtreſs, the queen, had ſent over a force to eſtabliſn, 


and oblige them to acknowledge, TrxoBALD, 


Vol. III. ＋ 5 Win 


_— I. r 


rr 


* — 
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Ant. S. Where England? 

Dro. $. 1look'd for the chalky cliffs, but I could find no 
whiteneſs in them: but I gueſs, it ſtood in her chin, by the 
fait rheum that ran between France and it. | 

Ant. S. Where Spain? | 

Dro. S. Faith, I ſaw it not; but T felt it, hot in her breath, 

Ant. S. Where America, the Indies? 

Dro. S. O, fir, upon her noſe, all o'er embelliſh'd with 
rubies, carbuncles, ſapphires, declining their rich aſpect to the 
hot breath of Spain; who ſent whole armadas of carracks to 
be ballaſt at her noſe. 

Ant. S. Where ſtood Belgia, the Netherlands? 

Drs. S. O, fir, I did not look ſo low. To conclude, this 
drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me; call'd me Dromio ; 
ſwore, I was aſſur'd to her; told me what privy marks I had 
about me, as the mark on my ſhoulder, the mole in my neck, 
the great wart on my left arm, that I, amazed, ran from her 
as a witch: and, I think, if my breaſt had not been made of 
faith,* and my heart of ſteel, ſhe had transform'd me to a 
curtail-dog, and made me turn i'the wheel, 

Art. S. Go, hie thee preſently, poſt to the road; 

And if the wind blow any way from ſhore, 
I. will not harbour in this town to-night. 


It 


With this correction and explication Dr, Warburton concurs, and Sir 
Thomas Hanmer thinks an equivocation intended, though he retains bair 
in the text. Yet ſurely they have all loſt the ſenſe by looking beyond 
it, Our authour, in my opinion, only ſports with an alluſion, in which 
he takes too much delight, and means that his miſtreſs had the French 
diſcaſe. Ihe ideas are rather too offenſive to be dilated, By a forehezd 
armed, he means covered with incruſted eruptions : by reverted, he mear; 
having the hair turning backward, An equivocal word muſt have ſenſes 
applicable to both the ſubjects to which it is applied. Both forehead and 
France might in ſome ſort make war againit their bai, but how did the 
forekead make war againſt its heir? The ſenſe which I have given, im- 
mediately occurred to me, and will, I believe, ariſe to every reader who is 
contented with the m.caning that lies before him, without ſending out 
conjecture in ſearch of refinements. Jon R SON. 


3 i. e. affianced to her. STEEVENS. 


+ Alluding to the ſuperſtition of the common people, that nothing 
could reſiſt a witch's power of transforming men into animals, but a great 
ſhare of faith : however, the Oxford editor thinks @ breaſt made of flint 
better ſccurity, and has therefore put it in, WARBURTON» 


: 
. 
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Tf any bark put forth, come to the mart, 

Where I will walk, till thou return to me. 

If every one know us, and we know none, 

*Tis time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone. 
Dr», $. As from a bear a man would run for life, 

So fly I from her that would be my wife. [ Exit, 
Ant. $. There's none but witches do inhabit here; 

And therefore 'tis high time that I were hence; 

She, that doth call me huſband, even my ſoul 

Doth for a wife abhor: but her fair ſiſter, 

Poſſeſs'd with ſuch a gentle ſovereign grace, 

Of ſuch enchanting preſence and diſcourſe, 

Hath almoſt made me traitor to myſelf ; 

But, leſt myſelf be guilty to ſelf- wrong, 

I'll top mine cars againſt the mermaid's ſong. 


Enter ANGELO, 


Ang. Maſter Antipholus ? 
Ant. S. Ay, that's my name. 
Ang. I know it well, fir: Lo, here is the chain; 
I thought to have ta'en you at the Procupine :5 
The chain unfiniſh'd made me ſtay thus long. 
Ant. S. What is your will, that I ſhall do with this? 
Ang. What pleaſe yourſelf, fir; I have made it for you, 
Ant. S. Made it for me, fir! I beſpoke it not. 
Ang, Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you hare : 
Go home with it, and pleaſe your wife withal ; 4 
And ſoon at ſupper-time Ill viſit you, 
And then receive my money for the chain, 
Ant, S. I pray you, fir, receive the money now, 
For fear you ne'er ſee chain, nor money, more, 


T. 2 | Arg. 


5 It is remarkable, that throughout the old editions of Shakſpeare's 
plays, the word Perpentine is uſed inſtead of Porcupine. Perhaps it was 
io pronounced at that time, I have fince obſerved the ſame ſpelling in 
the plays of other ancient authors. STEEVENS. | 

The word, although written Porpentine in the old editions of Shakſpeare 
was ſcarcely lv pronounced, as Mr, Steevens conjeCtures, at leaſt not 
generally; for in Eliot's Dictionary, 1545, and Cooper's Dictionary, 1 584 
it 12-6 Porkepyne ;” and in Hulet's Abecedarium, 1552.— Porpyn." 

Douce 
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Ang. You are a merry man, fir; fare you well, [ Exit, 
Ant, S. What I ſhould think of this, I cannot tell: 
But this I think, there's no man is ſo vain, | 
That would refuſe ſo fair an offer'd chain, 
J ſee, a man here needs not live by ſhifts, 
When in the ſtreets he meets ſuch golden gifts, 
I'll tothe mart, and there for Dromio ſtay ; 
If any ſhip put out, then ſtraight away, [ Exit, 


ACT 1, SENI I. 
The ſame, 


Enter a Merchant, Ax GELo, and an Officer. 


Mer. You know, ſince pentecoſt the ſum is due, 
And fince I have not much 1mportun'd you; 
Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Perſia, and want gilders ® for my voyage: 
Therefore make preſent ſatisfaction, 

Or I'll attach you by this officer, 

Ang, Even juſt the ſum, that I do owe to you, 

Is growing to me 7 by Antipholus : 

And, in the inſtant that I met with you, 

He had of me a chain; at five o'clock, 

1 ſhall receive the money for the ſame : 
Pleaſeth you walk with me down to his houſe, 


I will diſcharge my bond, and thank you too, 


Enter AxnTienoL vs of Epheſus, and DRoOM o, of Epheſus, 


OF. That labour may you ſave; ſee where he comes. 
Ant. E. While I go to the goldſmith's houſe, go thou 
And buy a rope's end; that will I beſtow 
Among my wife and her confederates, 


6 A gilder is a coin valued from one ſhilling and ſixpence, to two ſnil- 
lings. STEEVENS. 
7 i. e. accruing to me. STEEVENS» 


For 


i 
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Vor locking me out of my doors by day.— 
But ſoft, I ſee the goldſmith :—get thee gone; 
Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 
Dro, E. I buy a thouſand pound a year! I buy a rope! 
[Exit Daoto. 
Ant. E. A man is well holp up, that truſts to you: 
I promiſed your preſence, and the chain; 
But neither chain, nor gol:iſmith, came to me: 
Belike, you thought our love would laſt too long, 
If it were chain'd together; and therefore came not. 
Ang. Saving your merry humour, here's the note, 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carrat ; 
The fineneſs of the gold, and chargeful faſhion ; 
| Which doth amouat to three odd ducats more 
| Than I Rand debted to this gentleman : 
L ray you, ſee him preſently diſcharg'd, 
For he is bound to ſea, and ſtays but for it. 
Ant, E. I am not furniſh'd with the preſent money; 
Peſides, I bave ſome buſineſs in the town: 
Good fignior, take the ſtranger to my houſe, 
And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Diſburſe the ſum on the receipt thereof; 
Perchance, I will be there as fon as you. 
Aug. Then you will bring the chain to her yourſelf ? 
Ant, E. No; bear't with you, leit I come not time 
enough. | 
| Ang. Well, ſir, I will: Have you the chain about you? 
| Ant. E. An if I have not, fir, I hope you have; 
Or elſe you may return without your money. 
Arg. Nay, come, I pray you, fir, give me the chain; 
Both wind and tide ſtays for this gentleman, 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 
Ant. E. Good lord, you uſe this dalliance, to excuſe 
Your breach of promiſe to the Porcupine: | 
] ſhould have chid you for not bringing it, 
Bur, like a ſhrew, you firſt begin to brawl. 
Mer. The hour ſteals on; I pray you, fir, deſpatch, _ 
Ang. You hear, how he importunes me; the chain ; 
T3 Aut. Es 
s I coill, inſtead of I ſpall, is a Scoticiſm. Dover, .M 
And an Iriſhiſm too. REexv. 
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Ant. E. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your money, 
Ang. Come, come, you know, I gave it you even now ; 
Either ſend the chain, or ſend me by ſome token. 
Ant, E. Fie! now you run this humour out of breath: 
Come, where's the chain? I pray you, let me ſee it. 
Mer. My buſineſs cannot brook this dalliance: 
Good fir, ſay, whe'r you'll anſwer me, or no; 
If not, I'll leave him to the officer. 
Ant, E. I anſwer you! What ſhould I anſwer you? 
Ang. The money, that you owe me ſor the chain. 
Aut. E. I owe you none, till I receive the chain. 
Ang. Yoa know, I gave it you half an hour ſince, 
Ant. E. You gave me none; you wrong me much to 
ſay ſo, 
Ang. You wrong me more, fir, in denying it: 
Conſider, how it ſtands upon my credit. 
Mer. Well officer, arreſt him at my ſuit, 
Op. Ido; and charge you, in the duke's name, to obey 
me. 
Ang. This touches me in reputation !— 
Either conſent to pay this ſum for me, 
Or J attach you by this officer, 
Ant. E. Conſent to pay thee that I never had ! 
Arreſt me, fooliſh fellow, if thou dar'ſ, 
Ang. Here is thy fee; arreſt him officer ;— 
I would not ſpare my brother in this caſe, 
If he ſhould ſcorn me ſo apparently. | 
OF. Ido arreſt you, fir ; you hear the ſuit, 
Aut. E. I do obey thee, till I give thee bail ;— 
But, firrah, you ſhall buy this ſport as dear 
As all the metal in your ſhop will anſwer. 
Ang. Sir, fir, I ſhall have law in Epheſus, 
To your notortous ſhame, I doubt it not. 


Euter DRomto V Syracuſe, 


Dro. S. Maſter, there is a bark of Epidamnum, 
That Rays but till her owner comes aboard, 
And then, fir, bears away : our fraughtage, fir, 
I have convey'd aboard; and I have bought 
The oil, the balſamum, and aqua-vitz, 


The 
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The ſhip is in her trim; the merry wind 
Blows fair from land: they ſtay for nought at all, 
But for their owner, maſter, and yourſelt, 
Ant. E. How now! a madman! Why thou peeviſh ſheep,” 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me? 5 
Drs. S. A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire waftage. 
Ant. E. Thou drunken flave, I ſent thee for a rope; 
And told thee to what purpoſe, and what end, 
Dro. $, You ſent me, fir, for a rope's-end as ſoon ; 
You ſent me to the bay, fir, for a bark, 
Aut. E. I will debate this matter at more leiſure, 
And teach your ears to liſten with more heed, 
To Adriana, villain hie thee ſtraight ; 
GivEher this key, and tell her, in the defi 


That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 


There is a purſe of ducats ; let her ſend it; 
Tell her, J am arreſted in the ſtreet, 
And that ſhall bail me: Ei thee, ſlave ; be gone, 
On, officer, to priſon till it come. 
[ Exeunt Merchant, Ax ELO, Officer, aud Ax r. E. 
Dro, F. To Adriana! that is where we din'd, 
Where Dowſabel did claim me for her huſband: 
She is too big, I hope, for me to compaſs. 
'Thicher I muſt, although againſt my will, 
For ſervants muſt their maſter's minds fulfil, [ Exit, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. 


Enter ADRIANA and LUCIANA, 


Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee ſo ? 
Might'ſt thou perceive auſterely in his eye 
That he did plead in earneſt, yea or no ? 5 
Look'd he or red, or pale; or ſad, or merrily ? 
What obſervation mad'ſt thou in this caſe. 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face? * 
T + Luc. 
9 Peewiſh is filly. SrEEVENS. 
* Ailluding to thoſe metcors in the ſky, which have the appearance of 
lines 
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Luc. Firſt, he denied you had in him no right. 
Adr. He meant, he did me none; the more my ſpite, 
Luc. Then ſwore he, that he was a ſtranger here. 
Adr. And true he ſwore, though yet forſworn he were, 
Luc. Then pleaded J for you. 
Adr. And what ſaid he? 
Luc. That love I begg'd for you, he begg'd of me. 
Adi. With what perſuaſion did he tempt thy love? 
Luc. With words, that in an honeſt ſuit might move, 
Fir, he did praiſe my beauty; then, my ſpeech. 
Adr. Did'ſt ſpeak him fair ? 
Luc, Have patience, I beſeech. 
Ar. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me ſtill; 
My tongue, though not my heart, ſhall have his will. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſere,3 
Ill fac'd, worſe-hodicd, ſhapcle's every where; 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind ; 
Stigmatical in making,“ worſe in mind. 
Luc, Who would be jealous then of ſuch a one? 
No evil loſt is wail'd when it is gone. 
Adr. Ah! but I think him better than 1 ſay, 
And yet would herein others“ eyes were worſe ; 
Far from her neſt the lapwing cries away; 


My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curſe, 
Euter DROM I of Syracuſe. 


Dro. S. Here, go; the deſk, the purſe; ſweet now, make 
haſte. 
Luc. How haſt thou loft thy breath? 
Dro. . By running faſt, 
Aar. Where is thy maſter, Dromio ? is he well? 
Dre. S. No, he's in Tartar limbo, worſe than hell: , 
A devil 


lines of armies meeting in the ſhock. To this appearance he compares 
civil wars in King Henry IV. P. I. ſc. i. WARBURTON, 

3 That is, dry, withered. JounsoN. 

4 That is, marked or ſftizmatized by nature with deformity, as a token 
of his vicious diſpoſition, JonNsON. 

5 This expreſſion ſeems to be provecbial, I have met with it in many 


of the old comick writers. STEZVINS. 
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A devil in an everlaſting garment® hath him, 

One, whoſe hard heart is button'd up with Reel ; 

A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough; 

A wolf, nay, worſe, a fellow all in buff; 

A back-friend, a ſhoulder-clapper, one that countermands 

The paſſages of allies, creeks, and narrow lands ;3 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-toot well ;9 

One that, before the judgement, carries poor fouls to hell.* 
T 5 Adr. 


6 The ſergeants in thoſe days were clad in 5%, as Nromio tells us the 
man was who arreſted Antipholus. BF is alſo a cant expreſſion for a 
man's ſkin, a covering which laſts him as long as his life, Dromio there- 
fore calls buff an everlaſting garment: and in purſuance of this quibble on 
the word byff, he calls the ſergeant, in the next ſcene, the Picture of 
old Adam;“ that is of Adam before his fall, whilſt he remained un- 
lad 

«© What, have you got the picture of old Adam new apparelled ?“ 

So, in The Woman-Hater, Pandar ſays, „Were it not for my ſmooth 
citizen, I'd quit this tranſitory trade, get me an everlaſting robe, and turn 
ſergeant.“ M. Maso. 

7 Dromio here bringing word in haſte that his maſter is arreſted, de- 
ſcribes the bailiff by names proper to raiſe horror and deteſtation of ſuch 
a creature, ſuch as, a devil, a fiend, a Tuolf, &, But how does fairy 
come up to theſe terrible ideas? we ſhou'd read, a fend, a fury, Ic. 

THEOBAL Ds 

There were fairies like hcbgoblins, pitileſs and rough, and deſcribed as 
malevolent and miſchievous. JonxsoN. X 
It is true that there is a ſpecies of malevolent and miſchievous Fairies; 
but Fairy, as it here ſtands, is generical. T. WARTON 

d It ſhou!d be written, I think, narrow /anes, as he has the ſame ex- 
preſſion in X. Richard II. Act V. ſc. vi: 

« Ewen ſuch oy oy as ſtand in narrow lanes.”* Gary. 

The prec ding rhyme forbids us to read —lanes. Lands, I believe, in 
the preſent inſtance, mean, what we now cal! landing- places at the 
water-fide, 

A fheulder-clapper is a bailiff. STT EZVNENS. 

Narrow lands is certainly the true reading, as not only the rhime points 
out, but the ſenſe; for as a creek is a narrow water, forming an inlet from 
the main body into the neighbouring ſhore, fo a narrow-land is an outlet 
or tongue of the ſhore that runs into the water, —Beſides, narrmo Lancs 
and Alleys are ſynonymous. HexLEy. 

9 To run counter is to run backward, by miſtaking the courſe of the ani- 
mal purſued; to drawv dry-foor, is, I believe, to purſue by the track or 
trick of the foot; to run counter and draw ary» foot cbell are, therefore, incon- 
ſiſtent. The jeſt conſiſts in the ambiguity of the word caunter, which 
means the evrong way in the chaſe, and a friſn in London. The office; 

| ches 
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Adr. Why, man, what is the matter ? 
Dro. &. LOR not know the matter; he is *reſted on the 
cale.3 
Adr. What, is he arreſted ? tell me, at whoſe ſuit. 
Dro. S. I know not at whoſe ſuit he is arreſted, well; 
But he's in a ſuit of buff, which 'reſted him, that can I tell: 
Will you ſend him, miſtreſs, redemption, the money in the 
deſk ? 
Adr. Go fetch it, ſiſter.— This I wonder at, 
[Exit LuciAxN A. 


That he, unknown to me, ſhould be in debt ;— 


Tell me, was he arreſted on a band 74 


Dro, . 


that arreſted him was a ſergeant of the counter. For the congruity of this 
zeſt with the ſcene of action, let our author anſwer. JokNSON. 

To draw dry-foot, is when the dog purſues the game by the ſcent of the 
foot: for which the blood-bhourd is tam'd. GRE. 

> Hel! was the cant term tor an obſcure dungeon in any of our priſons, 
There was likewiſe a place of this name under the Exchequer-chamber, 
where the king's debtors were confined till they had “paid the uttermoſt 
ſar:hing.” STEEVENS». : 

An account of the local ſituation of HEIL may be found in the Journals 
of tbe Honſe , Commons, Vol. X. p. 83, as the commons paſſed through it 
to K. Mil iam and Q. Mary's corenatian, and gave directions concerning it, 
In Queen El:zabcth's time the office of Clerk of rhe Treaſury was ſituated 
there, as I find in Sir James Dyer*s reports, fol. 245. a. where mention is 
made of one Chrifiopber Hole Secondary del Treaſurie, et un auncient 
attorney and practiſer in le ice del Clerke del Treaſurie al HELL.” 

This I take to be the Treaſury of the Court of Common Pleas, of which 
Sir James Dyer was Chief Fuſtice, and which is now kept immediately under 
the court of Exchequer, The office of the Tally-Court of the Chamberlain 
f the Exchequer is till there, and tallies for many centuries back are piled 
up and preſerved in this office. Two or three adjacent apartments have 
within a few years been converted to hold the Feuchers of the public Accounts, 
which had become ſo numerous as to overſtock the place in which they 
were kept at Lincolns Inn,Theſe therefore belong to the Auditors of 
public Accounts. Other rooms are turned into coal cellars. There is a 

ump ſtill ſtanding of excellent water, called HELL Pump: And the place 
is to this day well known by the name of Hell, VAILLANT. 

3 An action upon the caſe, is a general action given for the redreſs of a 
wrong done any man without force, and not eſpecially provided for oy laws 

: REY» 

Dromio, I believe, is ſtill quibbling. His maſter's caſe was touched by 
the ſhoulder-clapper. MALoNE. 

4 Thus the old copy, and I believe righily ; though the modern Slams 

J&R 
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Dy». S. Not on a band, but on a ſtronger thing; 
A chain, a chain; do you not hear it ring ? 
Adr. What, the chain ? | 
Dr, $, No, no, the bell: 'tis time, that I were gone, 
It was two ere I left him, and now the clock ſtrikes one, 
Ar, The hours come back! that did I never hear. 
Dr. S. O yes, If any hour meet a ſergeant, a turns back 
for very fear. 
Adr. As if time were in debt! how fondly doſt thou reaſon ? 
Dro, S. "Time is a very bankrupt, and owes more than he's 
worth, to ſeaſon, 
Nav, he's a thief too: Have you not heard men ſay, 
That time comes ſtealing on by night and day? 
If he be in debt, and theft, and a ſergeant in the way, 
Hath he not reaſon to turn back an hour in a day? 


Enter LUCIANA, 


Adr. Go, Dromio ; there's the money, bear it ſtraight ; 
And bring thy malter home immediately.— 
Come, ſiſter I am preſs'd down with conceit ;5 
Conceit, my comtort, and my injury. [ Excunt, 


. 
The ſame. 


Euter AxrirHnol us of Syracuſe, 


Ant. S. There's not a man I meet, but doth ſalute me 
As if I were their well-acquainted friend; 


T 6 And 


read—bond, A bond, i. e. an obligatory writing to pay a ſum of money, 
was anciently ipelt band, A band is likewiſe a neckclotbhb. On this cir- 
cumitance, I believe, the humour of the paſſage turns. STEEvENS. 

Band is uſed in the ſenſe which is couched under the words, c 
ſtronger thing,“ in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

«© Sometimes her arms. infold him, like a band.“ 

See Minſheu's Dia. 1617, in v. Band or Obligation ” In the 
ſame column is found A BAnD or thong to tie withal,” Alſo ( A. 
BAND tor the neck, becauſe it ſerves to ud about the neck.“ The. 
tuficiently explain the equivogue, Matoxs, | 

? ls ©» fencztul conception. STELVENS. 
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And every one doth call me by my name. 

Some tender money to me, ſome invite me z 
Some other give me thanks for kindneſſes; 
Some offer me commodities to buy: 

Even now a tailor call'd me in his ſhop, 

And ſhow'd me ſilks that he had bought for me, 
And, therewithal, took meaſure of my body, 
Sure, theſe are but imaginary wiles, 


And Lapland ſorcerers inhabit here. 


Enter DRoM1o of Syracuſe, 


Dro. S. Maſter, here's the gold you ſent me for: What 
have you got the picture of old Adam new apparell'd ? © 

Ant. S. What gold is this? What Adam doſt thou mean? 

Dre. §. Not that Adam, that kept the paradiſe, but that 
Adam, that keeps the priſon: he that goes in the calf 's-ſkin 
that was Kkill'd for the prodigal ; he that came behind you, 
ſir, like an evil angel, and bid you forſake your liberty. 

Aut. S. I underſtand thee not. 

Dro. S. No! why, 'tis a plain cafe: he that went like a 
baſe-viol, in a caſe of leather; the man, fir, that, when gen- 


tlemen are tired, gives them a fob, and 'reſts them; he, fir, 


that takes pity on decayed- men, and gives em ſuits of 
durance ; 


A ſhort word or two muſt have ſlipt out here, by ſome accident in 
copying, or at preſs z otherwiſe I have no conception of the meaning of 
the pallage. The caſe is this. Dromio's maſter had been arreſted, and 
ſent his ſervant home for money to redeem him: he, running back with 
the money, meets the twin Antipholus, whom be miitakes for his maſter, 


and ſecing him clear of the officer before the money was come, he cries, 
in a ſurprize | 


What, have you got rid of the picture of old Adam new affareiPd ? 


For ſo I have ventured to ſupply, by conjecture. But why is the officer 
call'd old Adam new apparell'd ? The alluſion is to Adam in his ſtate of 
innocence going naked; and immediately after the fall, being cloath'd in 
a frock of ſkins. Thus he was new apparell'd; and, in like manner, 
the ſergeants of the Counter were formerly clad in buff, or calf's-ſkin, as 
the author humourouſly a little lower calls it. TuREOBATL D. 

The explanation is very good, but the text does not require to be 
amended. JOHNSON; 

Theſe jeſts on Adam's dreſs are common among our old writers. 

STELVENS» 
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darance ; he that ſets up his reſt to do more exploits with his 
mace, than a morris-pike.“ 


Ant, S, 


7 Sets up his reſt, is a phraſe taken from military exerciſe. When gun- 
powder was firſt invented, its force was very weak compared to that in 
preſent uſe, This neceſſarily required fire-arms to be of an extraordi- 
nary length. As the artiſts improved the ſtrength of their powder, the 
ſoldiers proportionably ſhortened their arms and artillery ; ſo that the 
cannon which Froiflart tells us was once fifty feet long, was contracted to 
teſs than ten. This proportion likewiſe held in their muſkets ; ſo that, 
till the middle of the laſt century, the muſketeers always ſupported their 
pieces when they gave fire, with a 4, ſtuck before them into the ground, 
which they called ſerting up their reſt, and is here alluded to. There is 
another quibbling alluſion too to the ſerjeant's offite of arreſting. But 
what moit wants animadverſion is the morris-pize, which is without mean- 
ing, impertinent to the ſenſe, and falſe in the allufion : no pike being uſed 
among the dancers ſo called, or at leaſt not fam'd for much execution, 
In a word, Shakſpeare wrote, 

a Maurice-pike. 

i. e. a pikeman of prince Maurice's army. He was the greateſt general 

of that age, and the conductor of the Low-country wars again{t Spain, 

under whom all the Engliſh gentry and nobility were bred to the ſervice, 

Hence the pikes of his army became famous for their military exploits, 
WARBURTONs 

This conjecture is very ingenious, yet the commentator talks unneceſ- 
ſarily of the re of a muſket, by which he makes the hero of the ſpeech ſet 
up the reſt of a nuſtet, to do exploits with a pite. The ret of a pe was a 
common term, and ſignified, I believe, the manner in which it was fixed 
to receive the ruſh of the enemy. A morris-/ ike was a pike uſed in a 
morris or a military dance, and with which great exp/oits were done, that is, 
great feats of dexterity were ſhown. There is no need of change. 

| Jon x so. 

A morris-pike is mentioned by the old writers as a formidable weapon; 
and therefore Dr, Warburton's notion is deficient in firſt principles, 
Moreſſibes (ſays Langley in his tranſlation of Polydere Vergil) were uſed 
firſt in the fi-ge of Capva.,” And in Reynard's Deliverance of certain 
Coriſtans from the Turks, „ the Engliſh mariners laid about them with 
brown bills, halberts, and morrice-pikes.“ FARMER, | 

Polydore Vergil does not mention morris-fpikes at the ſiege of Capua, 
though Langley's tranflation of him advances their antiquity fo high. 

Morris pikes, or the pikes of the Moors, were excellent formerly; and 
ſince, the Spaniſh pikes have been equally famous. Sce Hartlib's Legacy, 
p. 48. ToLLET. 

The mention of morris- files is frequent among our old writers, 

STEEVENS, 

There is, I believe, no authority for Dr, Johnſon's aſſertion that the 

Morris-Pike was uſed in the Morris-dance, Swords were ſometimes uſed 


upon 
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Ant, S. What! thou mean'ſt an officer? 

Dro. S. Ay, fir, the ſergeant of the band; he, that brings 
any man to anſwer it, that breaks his band; one that thinks a 
man always going to bed, and ſays, God give you good reſt ! 

Ant, S. Well, fir, there reſt in your foolery, ls there any 
ſhip puts forth to-night? may we be gone ? 

Dre. S. Why, fir, I brought you word an hour ſince, that 
the bark Expedition put forth to-night; and then were you 
hindered by the ſergeant, to tarry for the hoy, Delay: Here 
are the angels that you ſent for, to deliver you, 

Ant. $. The fellow is diſtract, and ſo am I; 

And here we wander in illuſions ; 
Some bleſſed power deliver us from hence! 


Enter a Courtezan. 


Cour, Well met, well met, maſter Antipholus. 

I ſee, fir, you have found the goldſmith now: 
Is that the chain, you promiſed me to-day ? 

Ant, S. Satan, avoid! I charge thee tempt me not! 

De. S. Maſter, is this miſtreſs Satan ? 

Ant. S. It is the devil. 

Dro, S. Nay, ſhe 1s worſe, fhe is the devil's dam; and here 
ſhe comes in the habit of a light wench; and thereof comes, 
that the wenches ſay, God damn me, that's as much as to ſay, 
God me make a light wwench. It is written, they appear to men 
like angels of light: light is an effect of fire, and fire wil! 
burn; ergo, light wenches will burn; Come not near her. 

Cour, Your man and you are marvellous merry, fir. 

Will you go with me? We'll mend our dinner here.“ 
| Dro. S. 


upon that occaſion, It certainly means the Mcoriſh-pike, which was very 
common in the 16th century. See Groſe's Hiſt. of the Englith Army, 
Vol. I. p. 135. Dovce. 

The phraſe—be that fets up bis rift, in this inſtance, ſignifies only, I 
believe, „ he that ru —is confident in bis expeFation. Thus, Bacon: 
«« Sea-fights have been final to the war, but this is, when Princes t up 
their REST upon the battle. Again, Clarendon — “ they therefore 
reſolved to ſet up rheir REST upon that ſtake, and to go through with it, 
or periſh.” This figure of ſpeech is certainly derived from the x ES 
- which Dr. Warburton has deſcribed, as that was the only kind of reſt 
which was ever ſet up. HgNnLEv. | 

» j, e. by purchaſing ſomething additional in the adjoining market. 

MAL0Ns%« 
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Dro, S. Maſter, if you do expea ſpoon meat, or beſpeak 
a long ſpoon. 
Ant. S. Why, Dromio ? 
Dro. F. Marry, he mutt have a long ſpoon, that muſt eat 
with the devil. 
Ant, $. Avoid then, fiend! what tell't thou me of ſup- 
ping ? 
Thou art, as you are all, a ſorcereſs: 
I c6njure thee to leave me, and be gone. 
Cour. Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 
Or, for my diamond, the chain you promis'd ; 
And I'll be gone, fir, and not trouble you. 
Oro. S. Some devils aſk but the paring of one's nail, 
A ruſh, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin, 
A nut, a cherry-ſtone ; but ſhe, more covetous, 
Would have a chain. 
Maſter, be wiſe; an' if you give it her, 
The devil will ſhake her chain, and fright us with it. 
Cour, I pray you, fir, my ring, or elſe the chain; 
I hope, you do not mean to cheat me ſo. 
Aut. S. Avaunt, thou witch! Come Dromio, let us go. 
Dro. S. Fly pride, ſays the peacock: Miſtreſs, that you 
know. [ Exexnt Ax r. aud Dro, 
Cour. Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad, 
Elſe would he never ſo demean himſelf : 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 
And tor the ſame he promis'd me a chain; 
Both one, and other, he denies me now, 
'The reaſon that I gather he 1s mad, 
( Beſides this preſent inſtance of his rage,) 
Is a mad tale, he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own doors being ſhut againit his entrance, 
Belike, his wife, acquainted with his fits, 
On purpoſe ſhut the doors againſt his way. 
My way is now, to hie home to his houſe, 
And tell his wife, that, being lunatick, 


He 


9 The paſſage is wrong pointed, and the er, a miſtake for and: 
Cour, We'll mend our dinner here. 


Dro, S. Maſter, if you do, expect ſt oon mat, and beipeak a long 
Ipoones RITSsOR. 


g 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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He ruſh'd into my houſe, and took perforce 
My ring away: Ibis courſe I fitteſt chooſe ; 
For forty ducats is too much to loſe, [ Exit, 


SCENE IV, 
The ſame, 


Enter AxnTiPHoLUs of Epheſus, ard an Officer, 


Ant. E. Fear me not, man, I will not break away; 
I'll give thee, ere I leave thee, ſo much money 
To warrant thee, as I am "reſted for. 
My wife is in a wayward mood to-day ; 
And will not lightly truſt the meſſenger, 
That I ſhould be attach'd in Epheſus : 
I tell you, *twill ſound harſhly in her cars,— 


Enter DRow1o of Epheſus with a rope's end. 


Here comes my man ; I think, he brings the money, 
How now, fir ? have you that I ſent you for? 
Dro, E. Here's that, I warrant you, will pay them all, 
Ant, E. But where's the money ? 
Dro. E. Why, fir, I gave the money for the rope. | 
Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope? | 
Dro, E. I'll ſerve you, fir, five hundred at the rate. - 
Ant, E. To what end did I bid thee hie thee home? | 
Dro, E. To a rope's end, fir; and to that end am I 
return'd. | 
Ant. E. And to that end, fir, I will welcome you. f 
[ beating him, {| 


a" —_ — 


OF. Good fir, be patient. 
Dro. E. Nay *tis for me to be patient; J am in adverſity, 
OF. Good now, hold thy tongue. | 

Dro. E. Nay, rather perſuade him to hold his hands. 
Ant, E. Thou whoreſon, ſenſeleſs villain ! 


Dro, E. 


a i. e. ſerve to hit, ſtiike, correR them all, STEEVIX«sS. 
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Drs. E. I would I were ſenſeleſs, fir, that I might not 
feel your blows. 

Ant. E. Thou art ſenſible in nothing but blows, and ſo is 
an aſs. 

Dro. E. T am an aſs, indeed; you may prove it by my long 
cars.“ J have ſerv'd him from the hour of my nativity to this 
inſtant, and have nothing at his hands for my ſervice, but 
blows ; when I am cold, he heats me with beating: when I 
am warm, he cools me with beating: I am waked with it, 
when ] ſleep; raiſed with it, when I fit ; driven out of doors 
with it, when I go from home; welcomed home with it, when I 
return: nay, I bear it on my ſhoulders, as a beggar wont her 
brat ; and, I think, when he hath lamed me, I hall beg with 
it from door to door. | 

Enter ADRIANA, LUCIANA, and the Courtezan, with 

PINCH, ard others, 

Aut, E. Come, go along; my wife is coming yonder. 

Dro. E. Miſtreſs, reſpice finem, reſpect your end; or rather 
the prophecy, like the parrot, Beware the rope's end.4 

Ant, E. Wilt thou {till talk? [ beats bim. 

Cour, How ſay you now? is not your huſband mad? 

Adr. His incivility confirms no leſs.— 

Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer ; 
Eſtabliſh 


3 He means, that his maſter had lengthened his ears by frequently 
pulling them. STEEVENS. , 

4 Theſe words ſeem to allude to a famous pamphlet of that time, wrote 
by Buchanan againſt the lord of Liddington; which ends with theſe 
words, Reſpice finem, reſpice funem. But to what purpoſe, unleſs our 
author could ſhow that he could quibble as well in Engliſh, as the other 


in Latin, I confeſs I know not. As for propheſying lite the parret, this 


alludes to people's teaching that bird unlucky words; with which, when 
any paſſenger was offended, it was the ſtanding joke of the wife owner to 
ſay, Take heed, fir, my parrot propbefies. To this, Butler hints, where, 
ſpeaking of Ralpho's (kill in augury, he ſiys: 

« Could tell æubat ſubtleſt parrots mean, 

« That ſpeak and think contrary clean 

« What member "tis of evbom they talk, 

« Whn they cry rope, and walk, knave, walk.” 

WARLURTON, 


So, in Decker's Satiromaſtix : 
But come, reſpice funem.” SrEEVENs. 
The phraſe is common in old epitaphs, Nichols. 
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Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 

And I will pleaſe you what you will demand. 
Luc. Alas, how fiery and how ſharp ke looks! 
Cour. Mark! how he trembles in his extacy ! = 
Pinch Give me your hand, and let me feel your pulſc, 8 
Ant. E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. £4 
Pixch, I charge thee, Satan, hous'd within this man, 4 

'To yield poſſeſſion to my holy prayers, * 

And to thy ſtate of darkneſs hie thee ſtraight ; | 

I c6njure thee by all the ſaints in heaven, 

Aut. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace; I am not mad, 
Adr. O, that thou wert not, poor diſtreſſed ſoul ! f 

Ant. E. You minion, you, are theſe your cuſtomers ?* F350 

Did this companion ich the ſaffron face 2 

Rev<cl and feaſt it at my hovſe to day, £2) 

Whilſt upon me ite guilty doors were ſhut, | 

And I denied to enter in my houſe ? 
Adr. O, huſband, God doth know, you din'd at home, | 

Where would you had remain'd until this time, 

Free from theſe ſlanders, and this open ſhame ! ; 
Ant, E. I din'd at home! Thou villain, what ſay'ſt thou? 
Dro. E. Sir, ſooth to ſay, you did not dine at home. 

Ant. E. Were not my doors lock'd up, and I ſhut out? 

Dro. E. e your doors were lock'd, and you ſhut 
Out? 

Ant. E. And did not ſhe herſelf revile me there? 

Dro. E. Sans fable, ſhe herſelf revil'd you there, 

Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and ſcorn | 
me ? 

Dre, E. Certes,* ſhe did; the kitchen-veſtal 9 ſcorn'd yon. 

Ant. E. And did not I in rage depart from thence ? 

Dro. E. In verity, you did ;—my bones bear witneſs, 

That ſince have felt the vigour of his rage. ; Y 

Jr. 


S A cuſtomer is uſed in Othello for a common woman. Here it ſeems to 
fignify one who viſits ſuch women, Maroxe. | : 
6 A word of contempt, anciently uſed as we now uſe—fe/loww, Fs 
STEEVENS, 82 
7 A corruption of the common French oath—=Pardicu, Chaucer's pe? 
ſonages are frequent in their uſe of it. STEEvens. 235 
Certes, ] i. e. certainly, SrEE VERS. "IE 
9 Her charge being like that of the veſtal virgins, to keep the fis 
burning. Joux80Ns 4 
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Adr. Is't good to ſooth him in theſe Contraries ? 
Pinch. It is no ſhame ; the fellow finds his vein, 
And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 
Ant. E. Thou haſt ſuborn'd the goldſmith to arreſt me, 
Adr. Alas, I ſent you money to redeem you, 
hy Dromio here, who came in haſte for it. 
Dee. E. Money by me? heart and good-will you might, 
> 4 


But, ſurely, maſter, not a rag of money. 
Ant, E. Went'ſt not thou to her for a purſe of ducats? 
Adr. He came to me, and I deliver'd it. 
Luc, And I am witneſs with her, that ſhe did. 
. Dro. E. God and the rope- maker, bear me witneſs, 
; I bat I was ſent. for nothing but a rope! | 
| Pinch. Miſtreſs, both man and maſter is poſſeſs'd ; 
I knowit by their pale and deadly looks: 
> "They muſt be bound, and laid in ſome dark room. 
wh Ant, E. Say, wherefore didſt thou lock me forth to-day, 
And why doſt thou deny the bag of gold? 
Aar. I did not, gentle huſband, lock thee forth. 
| Dre. E. And, gentle maſter, I receiv'd no gold; 
| But I confeſs, fir, that we were lock'd out. 
Adr. Diſſembling villain, thou ſpeak'f falſe in both, 
Ant. E. Diſſembling harlot, thou art falſe in all; 
And art confederate with a damned pack, 
To make a loathſome abjeR ſcorn of me : 
But with theſe nails I'll pluck out theſe falſe eyes, 
That would behold in me this ſhameful ſport. | 
[Pix cH aud his affiftants bind AN r. and DROM1O. 
Adr. O, bind him, bind him, let him not come near me. 
55 Pinch, More company ;—the fiend is ſtrong within him. 
3 Luc, Ah me, poor man, how pale and wan he looks! 
: Ant, E. What, will you murder me? Thou gaoler, thou, 
1 am thy priſoner; wilt thou ſuffer them 
To make a reſcue ? 
OF. Maſters, let him go: 
: He 1s my priſoner, and you ſhall not have him. 
3 Pinch, Go, bind this man, for he is frantick too. 
: Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peeviſh officer ? * 


Haſt 


* This is the ſecond time that in the court of this play, previſh has 
deen uſed for fooliſh, STEEVENS, 


Re 
5 
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Haſt thou delight to ſee a wretched man 
Do outrage and diſpleaſure to himſelt ? 
OF. He is my priſoner ; if I let him go, 
The debt he owes, will be requir'd of me. 
Aar. I will diſcharge thee, ere I go from thee : 
Fear me forthwith unto his creditor, 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I w:ll pay it, 
Good maſter doctor, ſee him ſafe convey'd 
Home to my houſe. —O moſt unhappy day! 
Aut. E. O moſt unhappy ſirumpet ! 3 
Dre, E. Maſter, I am here enter'd in bond for you. 
Aut. E. Out on thee, villain ! wheretore doit thou ni. 
me ? 
Dre, E. Will you be bound for nothing? be mad, 
Good mafter ; cry, the devil.— 
Lic, God help, poor ſouls, how idly do they talk ! 
Adr. Go bear him hence.—Sifer, go you with me, 
E xeunt PINCH and affiftants avith AN r. and 1309, 
Say now, whoſe ſuit is he arrelied at ? 
OF. One Angelo, a goldſmith; Do you know him? 
Adr. I know the man: What is the ſum he owes ? 
OF. Two hundred ducats. 
Adr. Say how grows it due? 
OF. Due for a chain, your huſhand had of him, 
Adr. He d d beſpeak a chain for me, but had it not, 
Court, When as your hvſband, all in rage, to-day 
Came to my hauſe, and took away my ring, 
(The ring I ſaw upon his finger now,) 
Straight after, did | meet him with a chain, 
Adr. it may be ſo, but I did never fee it z— 
Come, gaoter, bring me where the goldſmith is, 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 


Enter AxTIPHOLUS of Syracuſe, with his rapier drawn, 
and DROMIO V Syracuſe. 


Luc. God, for thy mercy ! they are looſe again. 


Adr. And come with naked ſwords ; let's call more help, 
To have them bound again, 


| Of. 
3 Unbapfy is here uſed in one of the ſenſes of unlucky ; i. e. miſchiewszs. 
STEEVENS» 
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OF. Away, they'll kill us. | 

[ Exenat Officer, ADR. and Luc. 

Aut. S. I ſee, theſe witches are afraid of iwords. 

Dro. S. She, that would be your wife, now ran from you. 

Aut. $. Come to the Centaur; fetch our ſtuff 4 from 

thence :; 
I long, that we were ſafe and ſound aboard. 

Dro. S. Faith, ſtay here this night, they will ſurely do us 
no harm ; you ſaw, they ſpeak us fair, give us gold : me- 
thinks, they are ſuch a gentle nation, that but for the moun= 
tain of mad fleſh that claims marriage of me, I could ſind in 
my heart to ſtay here ſtill, and turn witch, 

Aut. S. I will not ſtay to-night for all the town; 
Therefore away, to get our ſtuff aboard. [ Exennts 


ACT V. SeENI I. 


The ſame. 


Enter Merchant aud Axe RTLo. 


Arg. T am ſorry, fir, that J have hinder'd you; 
But, 1 proteſt, he had the chain of me, 
Though molt diſhoneſtly he doth deny it. 
Mer. How is the man eſteem'd here in the city? 
Ang. Of very reverent reputation, ſir, 
Of credit infinite, highly belov'd, 
Second to none that lives here in the city ; 


His word might bear my wealth at any time, 


Mer. Speak ſoftly: yonder, as I think, he walks, 


Enter ANTIiPHOLUS and DROMILO / Syracuſe. 


Ang. Tis ſo; and that ſelf chain about his neck, 
Which he forſwore, moſt monttrouſly, to have. 
Good 
4 1. e. our baggage. In the orders that were iſfued for the royal Pro- 


greſſes in the laſt century, the king's baggage was always thus denomi- 
nated, MaALONE. 
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Good fir, draw near to me, I'Il ſpeak to him. — 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much 
That you would put me to this ſhame and trouble; 
And not without ſome ſcandal to yourſelf, 
With circumſtance, and oaths, ſo to deny 
This chain, which now you wear ſo openly : 
Beſides the charge, the ſhame, impriſonment, 
You have done wrong to this my honeſt friend ; 
Who, but for ſtaying on our controverſy, 
Had hoiſted ſail, and put to ſea to-day : 
This chain you had of me, can you deny it ? 
Ant. S. I think, I had; I never did deny it. 
Mer. Yes, that you did, fir; and forſwore it too. 
Ant. S. Who heard me to deny it, or forſwear it? 
Mer, "Theſe ears of mine, thou knoweſt, did hear thee ; 
Fie on thee, wretch ! *tis pity, that thou liv'ſt 
To walk where any honeſt men reſort. 
Aut. S. Thou art a villain, to impeach me thus: 
I'll prove mine honour and mine honeſty 
Againſt thee preſently, if thou dar'ſt ſtand, 
Mer. I dare, and do defy thee for a villain, [They draw, 


Enter ADdRIAaNA, Lucfa NA, Courtezan, and Others. 


Adr. Hold, hurt him not, for God's ſake ; he is mad. 
Some get within him,“ take his ſword away: 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my houſe, 

Dro, $. Run, maſter, run; for God's ſake, take a houſe,® 
This is ſome priory In, or we are ſpoil'd. 


[Exeunt AN TI H. and DROMIO to the Privry. 


Enter the Abbeſs. 


Abb. Be quiet, people ; Wherefore throng you hither ? 

Adr. To fetch my poor d iſtracted huſband hence: 
Let us come in, that we may bind him faſt, 
And bear him home for his recovery. 

Ang. I knew, he was not in his perfect wits. 

Mer. I am ſorry now, that J did draw on him. _ 
h 9. 
5 j. e. cloſe with him, grapple with him. SrE EVEN. 
6 1. e. go into a houſe. So we ſay, a dog takes the water. 


STEEVENSG: 
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Ab, How long hath this poſſeſſion held the man? 
Adr. This week he hath been heavy, ſour, ſad, 


And much, much different from the man he was; 


But, till this afternoon, his paſſi »n 
Ne'er brake into extremity of rage. 


Ab. Hath he not loſt much wealth by wreck at ſea ? 


Bury'd ſome dear friend? Hath not elſe his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love? 
A ſin, prevailing much in youthful men, 


Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 


Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubject to? 


Aar. To none of theſe, except it be the laſt; 


Namely, ſome love, that drew him oft from home. 


Abb, You ſhould for that have reprehended him, 
Adr. Why, ſo I did. 
Abb. Ay, but not rough enough. 
Adr. As roughly as my modeſty would let me. 
Abb. Haply, in private. 
4 And in aſſemblies too. 
Abb. Ay. but not enough. 
Adr. It was the copy? of our conference: 
In bed, he ſlept not for my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it ; 


Alone, it was the ſubjeR of my theme; 
In company, I often glanced it; 


Still did 1 tell him it was vile and bad. 

Abb. And thereof came it, that the man was mad: 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poiſon more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 
It ſeems, his ſleeps were hinder'd by thy railing : 
And thereof comes it, that his head is light, 
Thou ſay'ſt, his meat was ſauc'd with thy upbraidings : 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions, 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ; * 
And what's a fever but a fit of madneſs ? 
Thou ſay'ſt his ſports were hinder'd by thy brawls : 
Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue, 


But 


7 i. e, the theme. We ill ta k of ſetting copies for boys. 
STEZVIXS. 
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But moody and dull melancholy, 
(Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair ; 3) 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale diftemperatures, and foes to life? 
In God: in ſport, and life-preſerving reſt 
To be diſturb'd, would mad or man, or beaſt ; 
The conſequence is then, thy jealous fi's 
Have ſcared thy huſband from the uſe of wits, 
Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he demean'd himſelf rough, rude and wildly, 
Why bear you theſe rebukes, and anſwer not ? 
Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof.— 
Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. 
Abb, No, not a creature enters in my houſe. 
Adr. "Then, let your ſervants bring my huſband forth, 
Abb. Neither; he took this place for ſanctuary, 
And it ſhall privilege him from your hands, 
Till I have brought him to his wits again, 


Or loſe my labour in aſſay ing it. 
Adr. I will attend my huſband, be his nurſe, 
Diet 


® Shakſpeare could never make melancholy a male in this line, and a 
female in the next. This was the fooliſh inſertion of the firſt editors, 1 
have therefore put it into hooks, as ſpuriouss WARRURToON. 

The defective metre of the ſ-cond line, is a plain proof that ſome 
diffyllable word hath been dropped chere. I think it therefore provav!e 
our poet may have written: | 

Soeet recreation barr'd, ⁊wl at doth enſue, 

But mozdy | moping] and dull melancboly, 

Kinſman to grim and comfeuriteſs deſpair ? 

And at their heels a buge infectious troop, HEATH» 
It has been obſerved to me that Mr. Cape!! reads: 

But moody and dull melancholy, kin. 

zworan to grim-and comftortl:1s deſpair ; 
yet, though the Roman language may allow of ſuch transf:rs from the er 
of one verſe to the beginning of the next, the cuſtom is unlnown t9 
Engliſh poetry, unleſs it be of the burleſque kind. SrxEVENS. 

Kinſman means no more than meer relatien. Many words are uſ:d by 
Shakipeare with much greater latitude, | | 

Nor is this the only inſtance of ſuch a confuſion of genders, In 75: 
Merchant of Venice, Portia ſays, 

cc — but now I was the lord 
66 Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
« Queen o'er myfelf,” RIISOx. 
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Piet his ſickneſs, for it is my office, 
And will have no attorney but myſeif ; 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 
466. Be patient; for I will not let him ſtir, 
Till I have uſed the approved means I have, 
With wholeſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
Fo make of him a formal man again : 9 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oth, 
A charitable duty of my order ; 
'Therefore depart, and leave him here with me. 
Adr. I will not hence, and leave my huſband here; 
And ill it doth beſeem your holinels, 
To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. 
Abb. Be quiet, and depart, thuu ſhalt not have him. 
| [Exit Abbcſs. 
Luc. Complain unto the duke of this indignity. 
Adr. Come, go; I will fall proſtrate at his feet, 
And never riſe until my tears and prayers 
Itave won his grace to come in perſon hither, 
And take perforce my huſhand from the abbeſs. 


zet Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at fire : 
Anon, I am ſure, the duke himſelf in perſon 

: I Comes this way to the melancholy vale ; 
'The place of death and ſorry execution, 

me Behind the ditehes of the abbey here. 

ble Aug. Upon what cauſe ? 


Mer. To ſee a reverend Syracuſan merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay 
Againſt the laws and ſtatutes of this town, 
- Beheaded publickly for his offence, 


9 1.e. to bring him back to his ſenſes, and the forms of ſober behaviour. 


end So, in Meajure for Mcafure,s informal women,” for juit the contrary. 
Va s Srrrykxs. 
7 2 85 I" d -: | * Tr 
| Try, had anciently a ſtronger meaning than at preſent. 
d by © STEEVENS» 


Thus, Macbeth looking on his bloody hands after the murder of 
ey Duncan: 
8 « This is a ferry fight.” HENIE. 
Mr. Douce is of opinion, that forry, in the text is put for forrowfe!, 
STEEVENS. 


Vor. III. U | | Argo 
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Ang. See, where they come; we will behold his death. 
Luc. Kneel to the duke, before he paſs the abbey. 


Enter Duke attended; Ma ox bare-beaded; with the Head. 
man and other Offiters. 


D:ke. Yet once again proclaim it publickly, 
Tf any friend will pay the ſum for him, 
He ſhall not die, ſo much we tender him. 
Adr. Juſtice, moſt ſacred duke, againſt the abbeſs ! 
Dube. She is a virtuous and a reverend lady; 
It cannot be, that ſhe hathdone thee wrong. 
Adr. May it pleaſe your grace, Antipholus, my huſband, 
Vhom I made lord of me and all I had, 
At your important letters, this ill day 
A moſt outrageous fit of madneſs took him; 
That deſperately he hurried through the ſtreet, 
(Wich bim his bondman, all as mad as he,) 
Doing diſpleaſure to the citizens 
By ruſhing in their houſes, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound, and ſent him home, 
Whilſt to take order for the wrongs I went, 
That here and there his fury had committed, 
Anon, I wot not by what ſtrong eſcape, 4 
He broke from thoſe that had the guard of him; 
And, with his mad attendant and himſelf, 
Each one with ireful paſſion, with drawn ſwords, 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us, 
Chaſed us away ; till, raiſing of more aid, R 
\s 


3 Impertant ſeems to be uſ-d for importurate, Jon x son. 

. © A ſirirg eſtape, I ſuppoſe, means an eſcape etfected by ſirength ot 
violence. STEEVENS. 

5 And, woith bis mad attendant and bimſe!f,] We ſhould read: 

mad fimſcif. WARBUR TON. 

We might read: 

And here bis mad attendant and hin:ſelf. 

Vet, as Mr. Ritſon obſerves, the meeting to which Adriana alludes, 
not having happened before th: abbey, we may more properly ſuppoſe ui 
author wrote 

Aud then his mad attendant and himſelf. STEEVENS. 
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We came again to bind them: then they fied 

Into this abbey, whither we purſued them ; 

And here the abbeſs ſhuts the gates on us, 

And will not ſuffer us to fetch łhim out, 

Nor ſend him forth, that we may bear him hence. 

Therefore, molt gracious duke, with thy command, 

Let him be brought forth, and borne hence for help. 
Dube. Long fince, thy huſband ſerv'd me in my wars; 

And I to thee engag'd a prince's word, 

When thon didſt make him maſter of thy bed, 

To do him all the grace and good I could. 

Go, ſome of you, knock at the abbey-gate, 

And bid the lady abbeſs come to me; 

I will determine this, before] ſtir, 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. O miſtreſs, miſtreſs, ſhift and ſave yourſelf ! 
My matter and his man are both broke looſe, 
Beaten the maids a-row, “ and bound the doctor, 
Whoſe beard they have ſinged off with brands of fire; 
And ever as it blazed, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quencl: the hair: 
My maſter preaches patience to him, while 
His man with ſciſſars nicks him like a fool: $ 


U 2 | And, 


5 j. e. ſucceſſively, one after another. STFEvENS. 

7 Shakſpeare was a great reader of Plutarch, where he might have ſcen 
this method of ſhaving in the life of Dion, p. 167, 4c. See North's 
tranſlation, in winch 4%x:5 may be tranſlated brands, S. W. 

North gives it thus-—* with a hot burning cole to burne his goodly buſh 
of heare rounde about.“ STEEVENS. 

»The force of this alluſion I am unable to explain with certainty. 
Perhaps it was once the cuſtom to cut the hair of idiots cloſ- to their 
heads. There is a proverbial ſimile ““ Like crop the conjurer ;* Which 
might have been ironically applied to theſe unfortunate beings, 

STEEVENS. 

There is a penalty of ten ſhillings in one of king Alfred's ecclefiattical 
laws, if one opprobriouſly ſhave a common man like a fl. 'Tortet. 

Fools undoubtedly were ſhaved and nick'd in a particular manner, in our 
author's time. MaLoNE. 


The hair of idiots is ſtill cut cloſe to their hcads, to preveat the con- 
ſ-quences of uncleanlineſs, Ry1rsoN; 


It 
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Ara, ſure, unleſs you ſend ſome preſent help, 
Between them they will kill the conjurer. 
Adr. Peace, tool, thy maſter and his man are here; 
And that is falſe, thou doſt report to us. 
Serwi. Miſtreſs, upon my life, I tell you true; 
J have not breath'd almoſt, fince I did fee it, 
He cries for you, and vows, if he can take you, 
To ſcorch your face,“ and to disfigure you: [CH avithin, 
Hark, hark, I hear him, miſtreſs ; fly, be gone. 
Duke, Come, ſtand by me, fear nothing: Guard with 
halberds. 
Adr. Ah me, it is my huſband! Witneſs you, 
That he is borne about inviſthle.; 
ven now we hous'd him in the abbey here; 
And now he's there, paſt thought of human reaſon, 


Euler ANTIPHOLYS and DROM10 of Epheſus, 


Ant, E. Juſtice, moſt gracious duke, oh, grant me juſtice ! 
Even for the ſervice that long finceI did thee, 
When I beſtrid thee in the wars, and took 
Deep ſcars to ſave thy life; even for the hlood 
That then J loſt for thee, now grant me juſtice, 
Age. Unleſs the fear of death doth make me dote, 
I fee my ſon Antipholus, and Dromio. 
Ant. E. juſtice, ſweet prince, againſt that woman there, 
She whom thou gav'ſt ts me to be my wife; 
That hath abuſed and diſhonour'd me, 
Even in the itrength and height of injury! 
Beyond imagination is the wrong, 
*T hat the this day hath ſhameleſs thrown on me. 
Duke, Diſcover how, and thou ſhalt find me juft. 
Aut. E. This day, great duke, ſhe ſhut the doors upon me, 
While ſhe with harlots “ feaſted in my houſe, 
| Duke, 


3 We ſhould read, ſcotch, i. e hack, cut. WarBURTON, 

To ſcorch, I b lieve, is right, He would have puniſhed her as he had 
puniſhed tie conjurer before. TEEVENS. 

9 Antipholus did not ſutpeCt his wife of having entertained courtezans, 
but of having been confed rate with cheats to impoſe on him and abule 


kim. Therefore, he ſays to her, Act IV. ſc. iv; 
3 « — arc 
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Dude. A grievous fault: Say, woman, did'ſt chou ſo ? 

Ad. No my good lord ;—myſelt, he, and my litter, 
To- day did dine together: So befal my foul, 
As this is falſe, he burdens me withal ! | 

Luc. Ne'er may I look on day, nor ſleep on night, 
But ſhe tells to your highneſs ſimple truth! 


0 Aue. O perjur'd woman ! They are both forſworn, 
In this the madman jultly chargeth them. 
. Aut. E. My liege, I am adviſed* what I ſay; 


Neither diſturb'd with the eſfect of wine, 
Nor heady-raſh, provok'd with raging ire, 
Albeit, my wrongs might make one wiſer mad, 
This woman lock'd me out this day from dinner: 
"That goldſmith there, were he not pack'd with her, 
Could witneſs it, for he was with me then; 
ho parted with me to-go fetch a chain, 
Promifing to bring it to the Porcupine, I 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together, 
Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
I went to ſeek him: in the ſtreet I met him; 
And in his company, that gentleman, 
There did this perjur'd golaſmith ſwear me down, 
That I this day of him receiv'd the chain, 
Which, God he knows, I ſaw not: for the which, 
He did arreſt me with an officer, 
I did obey ; and ſent my peaſant home 
For certain ducats : he with none return d. 
Then fairly I beſpoke the officer, 
To go in perſon with me to my houſe, 
By the way we met 
1 My wife, her ſiſter, and a rabble more 

Ot vile confederates ; along with them 


£ U 3 They 


4s = 


5 « are theſe your cuſtomers ? 
« Did this companion with the ſaffron ſace 


% Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to day?“ 
85 


ſe 


By this deſcription he points out Pinch and his followers. Hari was a b 
term of reproach applied to cheats among men as well as to wantons among 
women. STEEVENS. 


2 i. e. Iam not going to ſpeak precipitately ar raſhly, but on reflexlon 
and conſiderations, STIEVENS, ONES 4 
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They brought one Pinch; a hungry lean-fac'd villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-tcIler ; 
A needy, holiow-ey'd, ſharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man: this pernicious ſlave, 
Fo rſooth, took on him as a conjurer ; 
And, gazing in ine eyes, feeling my pulfe; 
And with no face, as 'twere, outfacing me, 
Cries cut, I was pole sd: then altogether 
They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence; 
And in a dark and dank iſh vanlt at home 
Therelef: me and my man, both bound together; 
Till gnawing with my teeth my bonds in ſunder, 
I gain d my freedom, and immediately 
Ran hither to your grace; whom 1 beſeech 
To give me ample Grisfaction 
For theſe deep ſhames and great indignities, 
Ang. My lord, in truth, thus far I witneſs with him; 
That he dined not at home, but was lock'd out. 
Duke, But had he fuch a chain of thee, or no? 
Ang. He had, my lord : and when he ran in here, 
Theſe people ſaw the chain about his neck. 
Mer. Beſides, I will be ſworn, thefe ears of mine 
Heard you confeſs, you had the chain of him, 
After you firſt forſwore it on the mart, 
And, thereupon, I drew my ſword on you; 
And then you fled into this abbey here, 
From whence, I think, you are come by miracle. 
Ant. E. | never came within theſe abbey walls, 
Nor ever didſt thou draw thy ſword on me: 
I never ſaw the chain, ſo help me heaven! 
And this is falſe, you burden me withal. | 
Duke, Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 
J think, you all have drank of Circe's cup. 
If here you hous'd him, here he would have beer. ; 
If he were mad, he would not plead ſo coldly :— 
You ſay, hedined at home ; the gold{mith here 
Denies that ſaying :—virrah, what ſay you? 
Dre. E. Sic, he dined with her there, at the Porcupine. 
Cour, He did; and from my finger ſnatch'd that ring. 
Ant, 
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Int, E. Tis true, my liege, this ring I had of her. 

Dude. Saw'ſt thou him enter at the abbey here? 

Cour, As ſure, my liege, as I do fee your grace. 

Duke, Why this is range :—Go call the abbeſs hither ; 
I think, you are all mated, or ſtark mad, 

[ Exit an Attendant. 

Age. Moſt mighty duke, vouchſafe me ſpeak a word; 
Haply, I ſee a friend will fave my life, | 
And pay the ſum that may dehver me, 

D:ke, Speak freely, Sy racuſan, what thou wilt. 

Age. ls not your name, fir, call“ iob-iusf 


And 1s not that your bond man * 
Dro. E. Within this bur 4 was his bondman, fir, 


But he, I thank lin, gnaw'd in two my cords ; 
Now vv £ Dromio, and his man, unhuund, 
Lee. I am ſure, you both of you remember me. 
Dro. E. Ourſelves we do remember, fir, by you ; 
For lately we were bound, as you are now. 
You are not Pinch's patient, are you, fir ? 8 
Age. Why look you ſtrange on me ? you know me well, 
Ant, E. I never faw you in my life, till now. 
Age. Oh! grief hath chang'd me, ſince you faw me laſt; 
And careful hours, with Time's deformed3 hand 
Have written ſtrange defeatures4 in my face: 
But tell me yet, doſt thou not know my voice? 
Aut. E. Neither. 


ee. Dromio, nor thou? 
Dro. E. No, truſt me, fir, nor J. 
Lge, IR I am ſure, thou doſt. 
U 4 Du. E. 


3 —def:rmed—] For deforming. STEVENS 


4 Defeature is the privative of feature, The meaning is, time hath 
cancelled my features. JOHNSON. 


D. features are undoings, miſcarriages, misfortunes; from defaire. Fr. 


The ſenſe is, I am deformed, undone, by miſery, Misfortune has left its 


impre ſſion on my face. SrEEVENS. 
Defeatzre is, I think, alteration of feature, marks of deformity. 
| | a _ MATLON E. 
Deſeatures are certainly neither more nor leſs than features; as demcrits 
are neither more nor lets than meritss Time, ſays /Egeon, hath placed 
new and ſtrange features in my face; 1. e. given it quite a ditferent ap- 
PEArance ; no wonder theretore thou doit not know me. R1its0N, 


* 
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Dro. E. Ay, fir? but J am ſure, I do not; and whatſoever 
a man denies, you are now bound to believe him. 
Age, Not know my voice! O, time's extremity ! 
Haſt thou ſo crack'd and ſplitted my poor tongue, 
In ſeven ſhort years, that here my only ſon 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares ?5 
Though now this grained face ® of mine be hid 
In ſap-conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up ; 
Me hath my night of life ſome memory, 


Wag ſome fading glimmer left 
My dull dea en 22 8 car: ; 


All theſe old witneſſes. (I canuus err, 
Tell me, thou art my fon Antipholus. 

Ant. E. I never ſaw my father in my life. 

Arge. But ſeven years ſince, in Syracuſa, boy, 
Thou know'ſt, we parted : but, perhaps, my ſon, 
Thou ſham'ſt to acknowledge me in miſery, | 

Ant. E. The duke, and all that know me in the city, 
Can witneſs with me that it is not ſo; 

1 ne'er ſaw Syracuſa in my life, 

Duke. I tell thee, Syracuſan, twenty years 
Have I been patron to Antipholus, 

During which time he ne'er ſaw Syracuſa : 


I ſee, thy age and dangers make thee dote, 


Enter the Abbeſs, with AnTiernoLus Syracuſan end 
DaOM1O Syracuſan. 


Abb. Moſt mighty Duke, behold a man much wrong'd. 
IE ; [All gather to ſee hits, 
Adr. I ſee two huſbands, or mine eyes deceive me. 
Duke. One of theſe men is Genius to the other; 
And ſo of theſe: Which 1s the natural man, 
And which the ſpirit ? Who deciphers them ? 
Dre. S. I, fir, am Dromio; command him away, 
Dro, E. I, fir, am Dromio; pray, let me ſtay, _. 
Ant. 8, 


5 i. e. the weak and diſcordant tone of my voice that is changed by 
grief. Dovce. 


© i. e. turrow'd, like the grain of wood, STEEVENSs] 
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Ant. S. Ægeon, art thou not ? or elſe his ghoſt ? 
Dr», F. O, my old maſter ! who hath bound him here ? 
43h, Whoever bound him, I will loſe his bonds, 
And gain a huſband by his liberty :— 
Speak, old ZEgeon, if thou be'ſt the man 
That had'ſt a wife once call'd Amilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair ſons ; 
O, if thou be'ſt the ſame /Egeon, ſpeak, 
And ſpeak unto the fame Emilia! 
Age. If I dream not,) thou art Emilia ; 
If thou art ſhe, tell me, where is that ſon 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 
Aub. By men of Epidamnum, he, and ], 
And the twin Dromio, all were taken up; 
But, by and by, rude fiſhermen of Corinth _ 
By force took Dromio, and my fon from them, 
And me they left with thoſe of Epidamnum : 
What then became of them, I cannot tell 
I, to this fortune that you ſee me in. 
Duke. Why, here begins his morning ſtory right * 
Theſe two Antipholus's, theſe two ſo like, 
And theſe two Dromio's, one in femblance, — 
Beſides her urging of her wreck at fea, 
Theſe are the parents to theſe children, | 
Us Which 


In the old copy this ſpeech of /Egeon, and the ſubſcquent one of the 
Abbeſs, follow the ſpeech of the Duke, beginning with the words 
«© Why, here“ &c. The tranſpoſition was ſuggeited by Mr, Steevens. 
It ſcarcely requires any juſtification. ZEgeon's anſwer to /Emilia's ad- 
juration would neceflarily immediately fucceed to it. Beſides, as Mr. 
Steevens. has obſerved, as theſe ſpeeches ſtand in the old copy, the Duke 
comments on ZEmilia's words, before ſhe has uttered them: The ſlight 
change now made renders the whole clear. MATLON R. 

That however will ſcarcely remove the difficulty: the next ſpeech is 
Egeon's. Both it and the following one ſhould precede the duke's ; or 
there is poſſibly a line loſt. R1Ts$ox., 

If this be the right reading, it is, as Steevens juſtly remarks, one of 
Shakſpeare's overſights, as the Abbeſs had not hinted at her ſhipwrecks 
But poſſibly we ſhould read | | 

Beſides bis urging of her wreck at ſea, M. Mason. 

8 « The morning ſtory”? is what ÆEgeon tells the Duke inthe firſt ſcene 

ef this play, Hor T WRITE. 
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Which accidentally are met together, 
Antipholus, thou cam'ſt from Corinth firſt, 
Ant. S. No, fir, not 1; I came from Syracuſe, 
Duke. Stay, ſtand apart; I know not which is which. 
Ant, E. I came from Corinth, my moſt gracious lord. 
Dro, E, And I with him, 
Ant. E. Brought to this town by that moſt famous warrior 
Duke Menaphon, your moſt renowned uncle, 
Adr. Which of you two did dine with me to-day ? 
Ant. S. I gentle miſtreſs, 
Adr. And are not you my huſband ? 
Ant. E. No, I ſay nay to that. 
Ant. S. And ſo do I, yet did ſhe call me ſo; 
And this fair gentlewoman, her fiſter here, 
Did call me brother: What I told you then, 
I hope, I ſnall have leiſure to make good; 
If this be not a dream, I fee, and hear. 
Ang. That is the chain, fir, which you had of me. 
Ant. S. J think it be, fir; I deny it not. 
Ant. E. And you, fir, for this chain arreſted me. 
Ang, Ithink I did, fir; I deny it not. 
Adr. 1 ſent you money, fir, to be your bail, 
By Dromio; but I think he brought it not. 
Dro. E. No, none by me. 
Ant. S. This purſe of ducats I receiv'd from you, 
And Dromio my man did bring them me : 
I fee, we ſtill did rmect each other's man, 
And I was ta'en for him, and he for me, 
And thereupon theſe Errors are aroſe, 
A. E. Thefe ducats pawn I for my father here, 
Duke, It ſhall not need, thy father hath his life. 
Cour. Sir, I muſt have that diamond from you. 


Ant, E. here, take it; and much thanks for my good 


| chcer, 
Abb. Renowned duke, vouchſafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, 
And hear at large diſcourſed all our fortunes ;— 
And all that are aſſembled in this place, 
hat by this ſympathized one day's error 
Have ſuffer'd wrong go, keep us company, 125 
a te 


| 


| 
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And we ſhall make full ſatisfaction.— 
Twenty-five years have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my ſons ; nor, till this preſent hour, 
My heavy burdens are delivered: — | 
The duke, my huſband, and my children both | 
And you the calendars of their nativity, | 
Go to a goſſip's feaſt. and go with me; 
After ſo long grief, ſuch nativity l 
Duke, With all my heart; I'll goſſip at this feaſt. 
[ Exeunmt Duke, Abbeſs, Acrov, Courtezan, - 
Merchant, AnGtLo, and Attendants. 
Dro. S. Maſter, ſhall I fetch your ſtuff from ſhipboard ? 
Ant. E. Dromio, what ſtuff of mine haſt thou embark'd ?' 
Dro, S. Your goods, that lay at hoſt, fir, in the Centaur, | 
Ant, S. He ſpeaks to me; I am your maſter, Dromio : | 
Come go with us; we'll look to that anon: | 
Embrace thy brother there, rejoice with him. 1 
Exeunt ANTIPHOLUS'S, and E. ADR, and Luc. 
Dro, S. There is a fat friend at your maſter's houſe, 
That kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner; - 
She now ſhall he my ſiſter, not my wife, 
Dro. E. Methinks, you are my glaſs, and not my brother: 
I ſee by you, I am a ſweet-fac'd youth. 
Will you walk in to ſce their goſſiping? 
Dro, S. Not I, fir; you are my — 
Dro, E. That's a queſtion: how ſhall we try it? 
Dro, S. We will draw cuts for the ſenior: tilbthen, lead 
thou ſirſt. 
Dro. E. Nay, then thus: 
U 6: We 


2 and go With me;] We ſhould read: 
ud gaude with me; 
i.e. rejoice, from the French, gaudir. Wan RUR TOR. 
The tenſe is clear enough without the alteration. - The Reviſal offers © 
to read, more plaulibly, I think: 
— joy with me, STEEVENS, 
2 We ſhould ſurely read: 
After fo long grief, ſuch feſtivity. 
Nativity lying ſo gear, and the termination being the ſame of both 
words, the miſtake was eaſy. Jon xsON. a 


The ald reading may be right. She has juſt fail, that to her, het ſons + 
Were not 6474 till rows STEIVIXS. 
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We came into the world, like brother and brother; 
And now let's go hand in hand, not one before another, 
[ Exeunt,3 


3 On a careful reviſion of the foregoing ſcenes, I do not heſitate to pro- 
nounce them the compoſition of two very unequal writers. Shakſpeare 
had undoubtedly a ſhare in them; but that the entire play was no work 
of his, is an opinion which (as Benedick ſays) “ fire cannot melt out of 
me; I Will die in it at the ſtake,” | 

In this comedy we find more intricacy of plot than diſtinction of cha- 
raſter; and our attention is leſs forcibly engaged, becauſe we can gueſs 
in great meaſure how the denotement will be brought about. Yet the 
ſubje& appears to have been reluctantly diſmiſſed, even in this laſt and 
unneceſſary ſcene, where the ſame miſtakes are continued, till their power 
of affording entertainment is entirely loſt, STEEvVENS. 

The long doggrel verſes that Shakſpeare has attributed in this play to 
the two Dromios, are written in that kind of metre which was uſually 
attributed by the dramatick poets before his time, in their comick pieces, 
to ſome of their inferior characters; and this circumſtance is one of many 
that authorize us to place the preceding comedy, as well as Lowe's Labour's 

, and The Taming of the Shrew, (where the ſame kind of verſification 
is likewiſe found,) among our author's earlieſt productions; compoſed 
probably at a time when he was imperceptibly infected with the prevailing 
mode, and before he had completely learned “ to deviate boldly from thc 
common track.“ MALONE, 


MACBETH, 
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* In order to make a true eſtimate of the abilities and merit of a 
writer, it is always neceflaty to examine the genius of his age, and the 
opinions of is centemporaries. A poet who thould now make the whole 
action of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and produce the chief 
events by the afliftance of ſupernatural agents, would be cenſured as 
tranſgre ſſing the bounds of probability, d baniſhed from the theatre to 
the nurferv, and condemned to write fairy tales inſtead of tragedies; but 
a ſurvey of the notions that pi Ailed at the time when this play was writ. 
ten, will prove that Shakſpeare was in no danger of ſuch cenſures, ſince 
he only turned the ſyſtem that was then univerſally admitted, to his ad- 
vantage, and was far from overburdening the credulity of his audience, 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though not ſtrictly 
the ſame, are confounded in this play, has in all ages and countries been 
credited by the common people, and in moſt, by the learned themſelves. 
The phantoms have indeed appeared more frequently, in proportion as 
the darkneſs of ignorance has been more groſs ; but it cannot be ſhown, 
that the brighteſt gleams of knowledge have at any time been ſufficient 
to drive them out of the world. The time in which this kind of cred. ity 
was at its height, ſeems to have been that of the holy war, in which the 
Chriſtians imputed all their defeats to enchantments or diabolical oppoſt- 
tion, as they atc:iib.d their ſucceſs to the aſſiſtance of their military ſaints ; 
and the learned Dr. Warburton appears to believe (Suppl. to the Introd:c- 
tion to Don Qiixote) that the fizſt accounts of enchantments were brought 
into this part of the world by thoſe who returned from their eaſtern expe- 
ditions. But there is always ſome diſtance between the birth and matu- 
rity of fully as ot wick-dneſs: this opinion had long exiſted, though per- 
haps the application of it had in no foregoing age been fo frequent, nor 
the receptien ſo general, Olympiodorus, in Photius's extracts, tells vs 
of one Libanius, who practiſed this Kind of military magic, and having 
promiſed x75 673\wy nata Bapoupuy ASI H ts perform great things agoin/t 
the Barharians without ſoldiers, was, at the inftance of the empreſs Placid'a, 
put to death, when he was about to have given proofs of his abilitirs, 
The empreſs ſhowed ſome kindneſs in her anger, by cutting him off at 
a time fo convenient for his reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this notion may be 
found in St Cbryſoſtom's book de Sacerdstio, which exhibits a ſcene of 
enchantments not exceeded by any romance of the middle age: he ſap- 
poſs a ipeCtator overlooking a field of battle attended by one that points 
out all the various objets of horror, the engines of deſtruction, and the 
arts of ſlaughter.. Azti:vro de zr rafd rie Evaniinng nal TT 
imme; dd Twos Auſereleg, val Ne Fargo; pee, Kot mary 
N tage Tivo t Let Lim then proceed to ſhow bim in the of pojite 
armies bor ſs flying by enchantment, armed men tranſt orted thragh the air, ard 
every {0wer and form of magic, Waether St. Chryſoſtom believed that 
ſuch performances were really to be ſeen in a day of battle, or only en- 


deayoured to enliven his deſcription, by adopting the notions of the vulgar, 


it is equally certain, that ſuch notions were in his time received, and that 
tete fore they were not imported from the Saracens in a later age; the 
. 


* 
4 


wars with the S2racens however gave orcafion ta their propagation, vt 
only as bigotry naturally diſcovers prodigles, but as the ſcene of action 
was removed to a great diſtance. : : 

The Reformation did nut immediately arrive at its meridian, and 
though day was gradually increaſing upon us, the goblins of witchcraft 
ſtill continued to hover in the twilight. In the time of queen bhzabech 
was the remarkable trial of the witches of Warbois, whole conviction is 
ſtill commemorated in an annual fermon at Huntingdon, But in the 

eign of king James, in which this tragedy was Written, many circum- 
it es concurred to propagate and conficm this opinion. The king, who 
was much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in England, 
not only examined in perſon a woman accuted of witchcraft, but had given 
a very formal account of the practices and illuſions of evil ſpirits, the 
compacts of witches, the ceremonics uſed by them, the manner of detect- 
ing them, and the juſtice of puniſhing them in his dialogues of Da mono- 
logic, written in the Scottiſh dialect, and publiſhed at Edinburgh. This 
book was, feon after his ſucce ſſion, re printed at London, and as the ready 
wav te g2in king James's favour was to flatter bis fp-culations, the ſyſtem 
of Hime was immediately adopted by all who defired either to gain 
preferment or not to tole it, Thus the doctrine of witchcraft was very 
powerfully inculcated; and as the greateſt part of mankind have no other 
ren em for their opinions than that they ace in fathion, it cannot be doubted 
but this perſuaſion made a rapid progriets, fince vanity and credulity co- 
operated in its favour, The infection ſoon reached the partiament, who, 
in the firſt year of king James, made a law, by which it was enacted, 
chap. xii, That if any perſon fhal: uſe any invocation or conjuration 
of any evitor wicked ſpiriis; 2. or {hail conſult, covenant with, entertain, 
emp'oy, feed or reward any evil or curſed fpirit to or for any intent or 
purpoſe ; 3. or take up any dead man, woman, or child, out of the grave, — 
or the ſkin, bone, or any part of the dead perfon, to be employed vr uſed 
in any manner of witcheraft, ſorcery, charm, or enchantment; 4. or thall 
uſe, practiſe, or exercii* any fort of witchcraft, ſorcery, chaim, or en- 
chintment;z 5. whereby any perſon ſhall be deitroyed, killed, waſted, 
conſumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 6 That every ſach 
perſon being convicted ſhall ſuffer death.” This law was repealed in our 
OW. ume. 

Thus, in the time of Shakſpeare, was the doctrine of witchcraft at once 
eſtabliſhed by law and by the fathion, and it became not only unpolite, 
but criminal, to doubt it; and as prodigies are always ſeen in proportioa 
as they are expected, witches were every day d ſcovered, and multiplicd fo 
fait in ſome places, that biſhop Hall mentions a village in Lancaſhire, * 
where their number was greater than that of the houſes. The jeſuits 


, A!: 4 


* In Naſhe's Lerten Stuff, 1599, it is ſaid, that no leſs than fix hundred witches 
were executed at one time: “ — it is evident by the confeſſion of the 6x hu dted 
Scotch witches executed ia Scottend at Bartholonfſew tide w is twzlvs month, that in 
Yarmouth road they were a together in a plump on Chritma: ev} was tw2 ya! 
when tFegrcar Rood was ; and there ſtirred up ſuch tornadote and furicanors ot teig 


Pele, as will be (poken of there whili any winds or florms and tempeſis chaſe aud 
Putt in the lower region.“ Kted. 
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and feQtaries took advantage of this univerſal error, and endeavoured ty 
promote the intereſt of their parties by pretended cures of perſons aM:i&ed 
by evil ſpirits 3 but they were detected and expoſed by the clergy ol the 
eſtabliſhed church, 

Upon this neral infatuation Shakſpeare might be eaſily allowed to 
found a phy, eſpecially ſince he has followed with great exactneſs ſuch 
hiſtories as were then thought true; nor can it be doubted that the ſcenes 
of enc antment, however they may now be ridiculed, were both by him. 
ſelf and his audience thought awful and affecting. Jonxsoxn, 

In the concluding paragraph of Dr. Johnſon's admirable introduction to 
this play, he ſeems apprehenſive that the fame of Shakſpearc's magic may 
be endangered by modern ridicule. I ſhall not heſitate, however, to pre- 
dict its {ecurity, ti]! our national taſte is wholly corrupted, and we no 
longer deſerve the firſt of all dramatic enjoyments ; for ſuch, in my opi- 
nion at leaſt, is the tragedy of Macbetb. SiZEtveEns. 

Malcolm II. king of Scotland, had two daughters. The eldeſt was 
married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, Thane of the Ifles, and weſt-rn 
parts of Scotland; and on the death of Malcolm, without male iftue, 
Du can ſucceeded to the throne, Malcolm's ſecond daughter was mar- 
tied to Sinel, Thane of Glamis, the father of Macbeth. Duncan, who 
married the daughter of S:wa:d, Earl of Northumberland, was mutdercd 
by h's coufin german, Macbeth, in the caſtle of Inverneſs, according to 
Bucha:i:an, in the year 1040; according to Hector Bocthius, in 1045, 
Boe thius, whoſe hiſto y of Scotland was firſt printed in ſeventeen bo ks, 
at Paris, in 1526, thus deſcr bes the event which forms the baſis of the 
tragedy before us:“ Makbeth, be perſuaſion of his wyfe, gaderit his 
friends to ane counſa!” at Invernes, quhare kyng Duncane happennit to. 
be for je tyme. And becauſe he fand ſufficient opportunitie, be ſupport cf 
Bangubo and otheris his ſriendis, he New kyng Duncane, the vii zeir of 
his regne.”* After the murder of Duncan, Macbeth „ come with ane 
gret power to Scone, and tuk the crowne,” Chron'clis ef Scet/and, tranſ- 
lated by John Bellenden, folio, 1541. Macbeth was himiclt O:in by 
Macduff in the year 1061, according to Boethius; according to Buchanan, 
in 1057; at which time King Edward the Confeffor poſſeſſed the rhrone 
of England. Holinſhed copied the hiſtory of Bocthius, and on Holin- 
ſhed's relation Shakſpeare formed his play. 

In the reign of Duncan, Banquo having been plundered by the people 
of Lochaber of ſome of the king's revenues, which he had collected, and 
being dangerouſly wounded in the affray, the perſons concerned in this 
outrage were ſummoned to appear at a certain day. But they fl-w the 
ſerjeant at arms who ſummoned them, and choſe one MAacpowar.D as 
their captain. Macdowald ſpeedily collected a confiderable body of forces 
from Ireland and the Weſtern Iſles, and in one action gained a victory 
over the king's army. In this battle Malcolm, a Scottiſh noble: nan, 
who was (ſays Boethius) „ Lieutenant to Duncan in Lochaber,” was 
flain. Afterwards Macbeth and Banquo were appointed to the command 
of the army; and Macdowald being obliged to take refuge in a caſtle in 
Lechaber, àrſt flew his wife and children, and then himſelf. Macbeth on 

catering 
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entering the caftle finding his dead body, ordered his head to be cut off, 
and carried to the king, at the caſtle of Bertha, and his body to be hung 
en a high tree. 

At a ſubſequent period, in the laſt year of Duncan's reign, Sueno king 
of Norway, landed a powerful army in Fife, for the purpoſe of invading 
Scotland. Duncan immediately aſſembled an army to oppoſe him, and 
gave the command of two diviſions of it to Macbeth and Banquo, putting 
himſelf at the head of a third, Sueno was ſucceſsful in one battle, but in 
a ſecond was routed ; and after a great ſlaughter of his troops he eſcaped 
with ten perſons only, and fled back to Norway. Though there was an 
interval of time between the rebellion of Macdowald and the invaſion of 
Sueno, our author has woven theſe two actions together, and immediately 
after Sueno's defeat the preſent play commences. 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's hiſtory as a 
ſubject for the ſtage, ** Multa bic fabuloje quidam noftroram aſfirgunt 3 
fed, quia theatris aut Ailefiis fabulis ſunt aptivra quam biſtorie, ea 11mitto, 
Raum Scor. HIS r. L. VII. But there was no tranſlation of Bucha- 
nan's work till after our author's death. 

This tragedy waz written, I believe, in the year 1606. See the notes 
at the end; and An attempt te aſcertain the erder of ShaZſpeare's Plays. 
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PzR*ONS REPRESENTZID. 


Duncan, King of Scotland: 

Malcolm, 37 6 

Dona“ bain, j We. Jars 

Macbeth, 

Banquo, 

Macduff, 

Lenox, 

Roſſe, 

Menteth, 

Angus, 

Cathneſs, 

Fleance, Sen 1 Banquo, 

Siward, Eærl of Northumberland, General of the English 
forces. 

Toung Siward, his Son, 

Seyton, an Officer attending on Macbeth, 

Son to Macduff, 

Ar Engliſh De&or. A Scotch Deer. 

a Soldier. A Peorter. An old Mau. 


Generals of the Ring's army. 


Neblemen of Scotland. 


Lady Macduff. 
Gentlexwoman attending 0'1 Lady Macbeth » 


Hecate, and three Witches. | 
Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, So'diers, Marderers, Attendant, 


and Meſſengers, 


The Ghoſt of Banquo, and ſeveral other Apparitions, 


SCENE, in the end of the fourth act, lies in England s through 
the reſt of the play, in Scotland; and, chiefly, at Macbeth“ 
cajile, 


2 Lex name was Carl. See Lord Haile's Annals of Scotland. II. 332. 
| | Rits0x, 


M CBE: 1-4 


ACT 1. SCENE I. 


An open places 


Thunder and Lightning. Enter three Witcher, 


1. 1/i:ch, When ſhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

2. Witch, When the hurlyburly's done, 
When the battle's loſt and won :4 

3. Witch. That will be ere ſet of ſun, 

1. Mitch. Where the place ? 

2. Witch. 1 Upon the heath: 

3. Witch, There to meet with Macbeth. 
| 1. iich. 


3 However mean this word may ſeem to modern ears, it came recom- 
mended to Shakſpeare by the authority of Henry Peacham, who in the 
year 1577 publiſhed a book profeſſing to treat of the ornaments of language. 
It is called the Garden of Eloguence, and has this pallags. „Onoma- 1 
topeia, when we invent, deviſe, fayne, and make a name Imitating the A 
nd of that it fagnityeth, as buriiburly, for an uprore and tumuitucus. | 
ſtirre.“ HENDERSON. | 

So, in a tranſlation of Heredian, 12mo. 1635, p. 324: 

* great burliburlies being in all parts of the empire,“ &c. 
REED. 


+ i. e. the battle, in which Macbeth was then engaged. 


WARBURTON 
So, in King Richard III: | 
cc while we reaſon here, | þ 
„ A royal battle might be toen and let.“ MALONE. is 
5 Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope, and, after him, other editors: 
There ] go to meet Macbeth, 2 
The inſertion, however, ſeems to be injudicious. To meet with Mac- 
eh was the final drift of all the witches in going to che heath, and not the 
particular 
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452 MAC BE T H. 
1. Nich. T come, Gray malkin !“ 


Fair 


particular buſineſs or motive of any one of them in diſtinction from the 
reſt; as the interpolated words, I go, in the mouth of the third witch, 
would moſt certainly imply. 

Some what, however {as the verſe is evidently imperfe&) muſt have 
been left out by the tranſcriber or printer. Mr, Capell has therefore pro. 
poſed to remedy this defect, by reading 


There to meet with brave Macbeth. 


But ſurely, to beings intent only on miſchief, a ſoldier's bravery in an 
honeſt cauſe, would have been no ſubject of encomium. 

Mr. Malone (omitting all previous remarks, &c. on this paſſage) aſſures 
us that=t* There is here uſed as a diflyllable.” I wiſh he had ſupported 
his aſſertion by ſome example. Thoſe, however, who can ſpeak the !inc 
thus regulated, and ſuppoſe they are reciting a verſe, may profit by the 
direction they have received. 

The pronoun „ their,“ having two vowels together, may be ſplit into 
two ſyllables ; but the adverb © there”? can only be uſed as a monoſy!li- 
ble, unleſs pronounced as if it were written the- tre,“ a licence in which 
even Chaucer has not induiged himſelf, 

It was convenient for Shakſpeare's introductory ſcene, that bis firft 
witch ſhould appear uninſtructed in her miſſion, Had ſhe not required 
information, the audience muſt have remained ignorant of what it was 
neceſſary for them to know. Her ſpeeches therefore proceed in the form 
of interrogatories z but, all on a ſudden, an anſwer is given to a queſtion 
which had not been aſked. Here ſeems to be a chaſm which I ſhall 
attempt to ſupply by the introduction of a fingle pronoun, and by diſtti- 
buting the hitherto mutilated line, among the three ſpeakers ; 

3. Witch. There to meet with 

1. Witch. Whom ? 

2. Witch, Macbeth. 


Diſtin& replies have now been afforded to the three neceſſary en- 
euiries— Wher—Where—and Whom the witches were to meet. Their 
conference receives no injury from my inſertion and arrangement, On the 
contrary, the dialogue becomes more regular and conſiſtent, as each of the 
hags will now have ſpoken tbrice, (a magical number) before they join in 
utterance of the concluding words which relate only to themſelves. —I 
ſhould add, that, in the two prior inſtances, it is alſo the ſecond witch who 
furniſhes decifive and material anſwers ; and that I would give the words 
« I come, Graymalkin l' to the ird. By aſſiſtance from ſuch of our 
author's plays as had been publiſhed in quarto, we have often detected 
more important errors in the folio 1623, which, untuckily, ſupplies the 
moſt ancient copy of Macbeth. STEEvVErs. 


From a little black- letter book, entitled, Beware the Cat, 1584. 1 
find it was permitted to a Witch te take on ber a cattes body nine times. 


Mr. Upton obſerves, that, do underſtand this paſſage, we ſhould ſuppoſe 
; | one 
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MACBETH. 453 
A]. Paddock calls Anon.7— 


Fair is foul, and foul is fair :* 


Hover through the fog and filthy air, [Witches wani/2, 


one familiar calling with the voice of a cat, and another with the croaking 
-of a toad, 

Again, in Newes fr-m Scotland, &c. (a pamphlet of which the reader 
Will find the entire title in a future note on this play): “ Moreover ſhe 
confeifed, that at the time when his majeſtie was in Denmarke, thee 
beeing accompanied with the parties before ſpecially mentioned, tooke a 
cat and chriſtened it, and afterward bound to each part of that cat the 
cheefeſt parte of a dead man, and ſeveral joyntes of his bodie, and that 
In the night following the ſaid cat was convayed into the middeſt of the 
fea by all theſe witches ſayling in their riddles or cives as is aforeſaid, 
and ſo left the ſaid cat right before the towne of Leith in Scotland. This 
doone, there did ariſe ſuch a tempeſt in the ſea, as a greater hath not bene 
ſcene, &c. STEEVENS. 

7 This, with the two following lines, is given in the fylio to the three 
Witches, Some preceding editors, have appropriated the firſt of them to 
the ſecond Witch. 

According to the late Dr. Goldſmith, and ſome other naturaliſts, a 
reg is called a paddoc in the North. In Shakſpeare, however, it cer- 
taialy means a ad. The repreſentation of St. James in the witches? 
houſe (one of the ſet of prints taken from the painter called Helliſh Breugel, 
1566) exhibits witches flying up and down the chimney on brooms ; and 

before the fire fit grimalkin and paddock, i. e. a cat and a trad, with ſeveral 
Sabons, There is a cauldron boiling, with a witch near it, cutting out 
the tongue of a ſnake, as an ingredient for the charm. A repreſenta- 
tion ſomewhat ſimilar likewiſe occurs in Newes from Scotland, & c. a 
Pamphlet already quoted, STEEVENS. | 

© — Some ſay, they [witches] can keepe devils and ſpirits, in the 
likeneſs of todes and cats. Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, [1584.] 
Book I. c. ive ToLLET. 

5 1, e. we make theſe ſudden changes of the weather. And Mac- 
beth, ſpeaketh of this day, ſoon after ſays: 

So foul and fair a day I have not ſcen. WAA BURTON. 5 

The common idea of witches has always been, that they hid abſolute 
power over the weather, and could raiſe ſtorms of any kind, or allay them, 
as they pleaſed. In conformity to this notion, Macbeth addreſſes them in 
the fourth act: 

Though you unt ie the winds, &c. STEEVENS. 

I believe the meaning is, that zo us, perverſe and malignant as we are, 
Fair is foul, and feul is fair. JonN sx. 

This expreſſion ſeems to have been proverbial, Spenſer has it in the 
Ath book of the Faery Queen : 


Then fair grew foul, and foul grew fair in light,” 


FARMER, 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


a A Camp near Fores, 


Alarum ewithin, Enter King Duxcan, Matcorm, Dox. 


ALBAIN, LENOX, with attendants, meeting @ bleeding 
Soldier, 


Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As ſeemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The neweſt ſtate, 

Mal. This is the ſergeant,s 
Who, like a good and hardy ſoldier, fought 
*Gainſt my captivity : — Hail, brave friend! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didit leave it. 

Sold. Doubtfully it ſtood; 
As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art, The mercileſs Macdonwald* 

(Worthy 


9 Holinſhed is the beſt interpreter of Shakſpeare in his hiſtorical plays; 
for he not only takes his facts from him, but often his very words and e- 
preſſions. That hiſtorian, in his account of Macdowald's reb-l!ion, 
mentions, that on the firſt appearance of a mutinous ſpirit among the 
people, the king ſent a ſergeant at arms into the country, to bring up the 
chief offenders to anſwer the charge preferred againſt them; but they, 
inſtead of obeying. miſuſed the meſſenger with ſundry reprcac bes, ard fire! 
flew bim. This ſergeant at arms is certainly the origin of the 6ble-d.ng 
ſergeant introduced on the preſent occaſion. Shakſpeare juſt caugit te 
name from Holinſhed, but the reſt of the ſtory not ſuiting his purpol:, e 
does not adhere to it. The ſtage direction of entrance, where the blccang 
captain is mentioned, was probably the work of the player editors, and 
not of the po*t. STEEVENS. 


2 Thus the old copy. According to Holinſhed we ſhould read—7/7a:- 
dozwwald. STEEVENS. ; 

So aiſo the Scottith*Chronicles, However, it is poſſible that Shak- 
ſpeare might nave preferred the name that has been ſubſtituted, as bett: 
ſounding. It appears frem a ſubſequent ſcene that he had attentiveiy 
read Holinſhed's account ef the murder of king duft, by Denwald, Lieu— 


' tenant of the caſtle of Fes; in conſequence of which he might, either 


f.om inadvertence or choite, have here written Macdonwald. 
Matont 
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{Worthy to be a rebel; for, to that,! 


The multiplying villainies of nature 

Do ſwarm upon him, ) from the weſtern iſles 
Of Kernes and Gallowglaſſes is ſupplied ;+ 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel ſmiling,s 


Show'd 


T j, e. in ediition to that. The ſoldier who deſcribes Macdonwald, 
ſeems to mean, that, in addition to bis aſſumed charatter of rebel, he abounds 
with the numerous enormities to cobich man, in bis natural ſtate, is liable. 

| STEEVENS» 
$ Pages 3] Whether ſupplied of, for ſupplied from or with, 
was a kind of Oreciſm of Shakſpeare's expre ſſion; or whether of be a 
corruption of the editors, who took Kernes and Gallowglaſſes, which were 
only light and heavy armed foot, to be tne names of two of the weſtern 
iſlands, I don't know. Hinc conj ecturæ wigorem etiam adjiciunt arma 
quadam Il bernica, Gallicis antiquis ſimilia, jacula nimirum peditum levis arma- 
turæ quot Kernos wocant, nec non ſecures & brice ferreæ peditum illorum 
gravi'ris armature, quos Galloglaiſios appeliant, Waræi Antiq. Hiber. 
Cap. Vi, WARBURTON, 

Of and oth are indiſcriminately uſed by our ancient writers. 

Kernes and Gallowglaſſes are characterized in the Legend of Roger 
Miriimer. SrRE VERS. 

The old copy has Gallow gras. Ma toN E. 


5 The old copy has—guarry; but I am inclined to read quarrel. 
Quarrel was formerly uſed for cauſe, or for the occaſion of a quarre!, and is 
to be found in that ſenſe in Holinſhed's account ot the ſtory of Macbeth, 
who, upon the creatien of the prince of Cumberland, thought, ſays the 
hiſtorian, that he had @ juſt guarre! to endeavour after the crown. The 
ſenſe therefore is, Fortune ſmiling on Bis execrable cauſe, &c. JonrsoN. 

The word quarrel occurs in Holinſhed's relation of this very fact, and 
may be regarded as a ſufficient proof of its having been the term here 
employed by Shakſpeare: « Out of the weſtern iſles there came to Mac- 
dowald 4 great mul.itude of peop!e, to aſſiſt him in that rebellious gzar-e/,”? 
Beſides, Macdowald's quarry (i. e. game) muſt hav? conſiſted of Dun- 
can's friends, and would the ſpeaker then have applied the epithet 
damned to them ? and what have the ſmiles of fortune to do over a car- 
nage, when we have defeated our ene nies? Her buſineſs is then at an 
end. Her ſmiles or frowns are no longer of any conſequence. We only 


talk of theſe, while we are purſuing our quarrel, and the event of it is 
uncertain. STEEVENS. . 


The reading propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, and -». + Sos of it, are 


ſtrongly ſupported by a paſſage in this play of 7acbeth : 
© —— and the chance, of goodneſs, 
© Be like our warranted grarrel.” 


Here we have warranted guarrel the exact oppoſite of damned quarre!, 
az the text is now regulated, MALONE. ; 8 | 
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456 MACBETH, 


Show'd like a rebel's whore: But all's too weak: 

For brave Macbeth, (well he deſerves that name,) 

Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 

Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 

Like valour's minion, 

Carv'd out his paſſage, till he fac'd the ſlave; 

And ne'er ſhook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 

Till he unſeam'd him from the nave to the chops,” 

And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. O, valiant couſin! worthy gentleman! 

Sold. As whence the ſun 'gins his reflection? 
Shipwrecking 


6 I ſuppoſe the meaning is, that fortune, while ſhe ſmiled on him, 
deceived him. Shakſpeare probably alludes to Macdowald's firft ſucceſs- 
ful action, elated by which he attempted to purſue his fortune, but loſt 
his life. MALONEs 


7 We ſcldom hear of ſuch terrible croſs blows given and received but by 
giants and miſcreants in Amadis de Gauie, Beſides, it muſt be a ſtrange 
auk ward ſtroke that could unrip hin, upwards from the nave! to the chpt. 
But Shak ſpeare certainly wrote 
—— he unſeum'd lim from the nape to the chept. 

i. e. cut his ſkull in two; which might be done by a Highlander's ſword, 
This was a reaſonable blow, and very naturally expre ſſed, on ſuppoſing it 
given when the head of the wearied combatant was reclining downwards 
at the latter end of along duel. For the nape is the hinder part of the 
neck, where the vertebræ join to the bone of the ſkull. The word 
unſeamed likewiſe becomes very proper, and alludes to the ſuture which 
goes croſs the crown of the head in that direction called the ſutura ſagitta- 
lis; and which, conſequently, muſt be opened by ſuch a ſtroke. 
n WARBURTON. 

The old reading is certainly the true one, being juſtified by a paſſage in 
Dide Queene ę Carthage, by Tho. Naſh, 1594 : 

% Then from the navel to the throat at once 
«« He ript old Priam.” STEEvVENS. 

Again, by the following paſſage in an unpubliſhed play, entitled The 
Witch, by Thomas Middleton, in which the ſame wound is deſcribed, 
though the ſtroke is reverſed : 

« Draw it, or Il! rip thee down from neck to NAVEL, 
« Though there's ſmall glory in't.“ MALON E. 
3 The thought is expreſſed with ſome obſcurity, but the plain meaning 


is this: 4s the fame quarter, whence the bleſſing of day-l ght ariſes, ſometimes | 


ſends us, by a dreadful reverſe, the calanuies of ftorms and tempeſis; ſu the 
glorious event of Macheth's wittary, which promiſed us the comforts of peace, 
⁊uas immediately ſucceeded by the alarming news of the Norweyan invaſion. 
The natural hiſtory of the winds, &c. is foreign tothe explanation of this 

paſſage. 


o 
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$:ipvrecking forms and direful thunders break; 

So from that ſpring, whence comfort ſeem'd to come, 
Diſcomfort ſwells.“ Mark, king of Scotland, mark: 
No ſooner juſtice had, with valour arm'd, 
Compell'd theſe Kipping Kernes to truſt their heels; 
But the Norweyan lord, ſurveying vantage, 

With furbiſh'd arms, and new ſupplies of men, 

Began a freſh aſſault. 


Dun. Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
Sold. Yes 5 


As ſparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 
If I ſay ſooth, I muſt report they were 

As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks; 
So they 

Doubly redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe : 


Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 


paſſage. Shakſpeare does not mean, in conformity to any theory, to ſay 
that ſtorms genera/ly come from the caſt, If it be allowed that thy ſome- 
times iſſue from that quarter, it is futficient for the purpoſe of his com- 
pariſon. STEEVENSs» 

The natural hiſtory of the winds, &c, was idly introduced on this occa. 
fion by Dr. Warburton, Maroxe. | 


9 Diſcomfort the natural oppoſite to comfort, JonnsoN. 

> That is, with double charges; a metonymy of the effect for the 
cauſe, HraTH. 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve the ſ-nſe of this paſage, by 
altering the punctuation thus: 
they were 
As cannons overcharg*d ; with double cracks 
Se they redoubled flrikes ———— 


He declares, with ſome degree of exultation, that he has no {4-4 of a 


cannon charged with doub!z eracës; but ſurely the great author will not 


gain much by an alteration which makes him ſay of a hero, that he redo b/es 
firokes with double cracks, an expreſion not more loudly to be applauded, or 
more eali:y pardoned, than that which is rejected in its favour, 

That a cannon is charged with thunder, or wito donde thunders, may be 
written, not only without nonſenſe, but with elegance; and nothing elle i; 
here meant by cracks, wich in the time of this writer was a word of tuch 
eraphaſis and dignity, that in this play he terms the genera dlilotutzon 
nature the ack of diem, JOunN$SON. 
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Or memorize another Golgotha, 
J cannot tell: 
But I am faint, my gaſhes cry for help. 
Dun. So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds; 
They ſmack of honour both: Go, get him ſurgeons, 
[ Exit Soldier, attended, 


Enter RossE, 
Who comes here? 
Mal. The worthy thane of Roſſe. 
Len, What a haſte looks through his eyes! So ſhould he 
look, 
That ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange, 4 
Rofſe God fave the king! 
Dun. Whence cam'ſt thou, worthy thane ? | 
Roe. From Fife, great king, 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſky ,3 
And 


3. That is, or make another Golgotha, which ſhould be celebrated and 

&eliveced down to polterity, with as frequent mention as the firſt. 
| HEAT u. 

The word memorize, which ſome ſuppoſe to have been coined by Shak- 
ſpeare, is uſed by Spenſer in a ſonnet to lord Buckhurſt prefixed to his 
Paſtirais, 1579. T. WARTON. 

The word is likewiſe uſed by Drayton 3 and by Chapman, in his tranſ- 
lation of the ſecond book of Homer, 1598; and again, in a copy of verſ-s 
prefixed to Sir Arthur Gorges's tranſlation of Lacan, 1614. STEEVENS, 

+ The meaning of this paſſage, as it now ſtands, is, ſo ſpould he link, 
that louks as if be told things ffrange. But Roſſe neither yet told ſtrange 
things, nor could look as if he told then. Lenox only conjectured from 
his air that he had ſtrange things to tell, ad therefore undoubtedly fad ; 

A bat a baſte looks through bis :yes ! 

So ſhould be look, that tee m to ſpeak things ſtrange. 
He looks lik? one that is big with ſomthing of imr-orcance 3 a metaphor 
ſo natural that it is every day uſed in common diſcourſe. JonNSON. 

Mr. M. Maſon obſerves that the me ning of Lenox , © So ſhould he 
look, who ſeems as if he had ſtra » hings to ſpeak.” STEEVENS. 

That ſeems to ſpeak things fire ge.] i. e. that ſ:ems about to ſpeak 
ftrange things. Our author hit 1-if furniches us with the beſt comment 
on this paſſage. In Antony and Cleopatra, we meet with nearly the ſame 
idea: | 

ce The buſineſs of this man lob out of bim. Martenx, 

S The banners may be po-tically deſcribed as waving in meckery or def 

arcs of the ſky. 


The 
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And fan our people cold. 
Norway himſelf, with terrible numbers, 
Aſſiſted by that moſt diſloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, gan a diſmal conflict: 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof,“ 
Confronted him with ſelf-compariſons,® 
Point againſt point rebellious, arm gainſt arm, 
Curbing his laviſh ſpirit: And, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us 
Dun. Great happineſs! 
Rofſe. That now 
Sweno, the Norways' king,” craves compolition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 


X 2 Till 


The ſegſe of the paſſage, however, collective ly taken, is this. here 
the triumphant flutter of the Nor ochan flandards wentilates or eee fdliers 
evbo had been heated through their His te ſecure ſuch numerous tro; bies of 
Vitiiry. STEEVENS. | 

This paſſage has perhaps been miſunJertood, The meaning ſcems to 
be, not that the Norweyan banners proudly inſulted the ſry ; but that, 
the ſtandards being taken by Duncan's torces, and fixed in the ground, the 
colours idly flapped about, ſerving only to cool the conquerors, inſtead of 
being proudly difplayed by their former pofti fſors, The line in X. Fong 
therefore, is the moſt perfect comment on this, Maroxz. 

o In all probability ſome words that rendered this a complete verſs, 
have been omitted; a loſs more frequently to be deplored in the profunt 
tragedy, than perhaps in any other of Shakſpeare. STEEvVEN Ss, 

This paſſage may be added to the many others, which ſhow how little 
Shakſpeare knew of ancient mythology. HENxLzy. 

s By him, in this verſe, is meant Norway; as the plain conftruRtion of 
the Engliſh requires. And the affiftanc? the bare Caroder had given 


Norway, was underhend; {which Roſſe and Angus, indeed, had dif- 


covered, but was unknown to Macbeth ;) Cawdor being in the court 411 
this while, as appears from Angus's ſpeech to Macbeth, when he meets 
him to ſalute him with the title, and inſinuatés his crime to be Hine the 
rebel with hidden Help and vantage. E 


' wity ſelf-compariſons, ] i, e. gave him as good as he brought, 
ſhew'd he was his equal, WaRRHUA TON. 

The preſent irregularity of metre induces me to believe that reer 
was only a marginal reference, injudiciouſly thruit into the text; and that 
the line originally ſtood thus ; 

That now the Norways' king craves compoſition, 

Could it have been nec ſſary for Roſſe to tell Duncan the name of hes 

old enemy, the king of NO . e? STEEvE NS, 
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Till he diſburſed, at Saint Colmes' inch, 
Ten thouſand dollars to our general uſe. 
Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor ſhall deccive 
Our boſom intcrefi :—Go, pronounce his death, 
And w 17 his former title greet Macbeth, 
R:/Je, I'll ſee it done. 
Dur, What he hath Ic, noble Macbeth hath won. 


[ Exentii!s 
SENI ML 
A Neath, 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches, 


1. Witch, Where haſt thou been, ſiſter ? 
2. Mitch. Killing ſwine. 
3. Witch, Siſter, where thou ?3 
1. Nich. à ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mounch'd, and mounchd, and mounch'd ;—G;jve me, 
quoth I: 
Araint thee, witch {4 the rump-fed ronyon $5 cries,® 
ler 


2 Coſmes- inch, now called Inci comb, is a ſmall iſland lying in the Fir 
cf Edinburgh, with an abbey upon it, dedicated to St. Columb; called 5 
Camden Ineb Cœim, cr The Ile « of Columba; Some of the modern editors, 
without authority read 

Saint Colmes' kill Tſle x 
but very erroneouſly 5 for Comes? Inch, and Co/m-4i/l, are two different 
iſlands ; the former lying on the eaſtern coaſt, near the place where the 
Danes were defeated ; the latter in the weſtern leas, bein ig the lamqus 
Jona, one of the Bebrides. ST EEVENS. 

3 J cannot help ſuppoſing that theſe three ſpeeches, colle ctivcly taken, 
were meant to form one verſe, as follows ; 

1. Wich., Where haſt been, fiſter ? 

2. Witch, Killing ſwine. 

3. Wucb, Where thou ? 


STEEVYVENVS. 


4 Arcixt, or avaunt, be gone. Porx. 

In one of the folio editions the reading is -Anoint ther, in a ſenſe very 
conſiſtent with the common account of witches % Who are related to per- 
form many ſupernatural acts by the means of unguents, and particularly 
to fly through the air to the places where they meet at their hell ih icftiva's, 

13 


ter kufbinl's to Aleppo gone, maſter o'the Tiger: 
Bur in a fieve I'll thither ſail,” 
And, like a rat without a tail,“ 
III do, 111 do, and I'll do. 
2. iich. Il give thee a wind,” 
1. iich. Thou art kind, 
2. Witch, And J another. 
i. V uch. 1 myſelf have all the other; 
And the very ports they blow,* 
All the guarters that they know 


X 3 the 


Jn this ſenſe, anvint thee, witch, will mean, Away, ros Jour It! fernad 
a />;:bly. This reading I was inclined to tivour, becuuic I had met very th 
the word arcint in no other author; till looking into Hearne's Caller g 
i found it in a very old drawing, that he has publiſhed, in wuich St. ' 
tricic is repreſented viſiting hell, and putting the deviis into great contu- 
fion by his preſence, of whom one, that is driving tae dinats bt ore nu 
with a prong, has a label ifſuing out of his mouth with theſe word, ov 
ou ARONGT, of which the laſt is evidently the fame with arc, and 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in this paſſages. Jonnsov. 

5 Ihe chief cooks in noblemen's families, colleges, religious houfes, 
hoſpftals, &c. anciently claimed the emoluments or kitchen fers of «1d - 
nevs, fat, trotters, rumps, &c. which they fold to the poor. The weird 
filter in this (ſcene, as an inſult on the poverty of the woman who had called 
her zolteb, reproaches her poor abject ſtate, as not being able to procure 
betcer provift 1 chan offals, which are conſidered as the refuſe of the tables 
of others. CULEPEPER, | 

0 i. e. ſcabby or mangy woman. Fr. regn:ux, royne, ſcurf. 

STEEVENS. 

7 Reginald Scott, in his Diſc:very of Witchcraft, 1584, ſays it was 
believed that witches “e could fail in an egg ſnhell, a cockle or muſcle ſhell, 
through and under the tempeſtuous ſeas.” STEEVENS. 

It ſhould be remembered (as it was the belief of the times), that 
though awitch could aſſume the form of any animal ſhe pleaſed, the tail 
would iti!} be wanting. 

Ihe reaton given by ſome of the old writers, for ſuch a deficiency, is, 
that though the hands and feet, by an eaſy change, might be converted 
ino the tyur paws of a beaſts, there was (ti!l no part about a woman 
wich correiponded with the length of tail common to almoſt all our four- 
footed creatures, STEFEVENS. 
Tus free gift of a wind is to be conſidered as an act of ſiſterly friend - 
ſhip, tor witches were ſuppoſed to ſell them. STEEvens. 

— A: the word very is here of no other uſe than to fill up the verſe it is 

likely that Shakſp-are wrote various, which might be eafily miſtaken for 
ry, being either negligeatly read, hattily pronounced, or imperfectly 
heard. JOHNSON, : 
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452 MAC BET H. 
I the ſhipman's card. 
I will drain him dry as hay: 
Sleep ſhall, neither night nor day; 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid; 
e ſhall live a man forbid :4 
Veary ſev'n-nights, nine times nine, 
Shail he dwindle,5 peak, and pine ; 
Though lis bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt, 
cook what J have, 
2. Witch, Show me, ſhow me. 
1. ich. Here ] have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. [ Drum «ithin, 
3. ich. A drum, a drum; 
Macbech doth come. 


Alt, 


The very ports are the exact ports. Very is uſed here (as in a thouſand 
inſtances which might be brought) to expreſs the declaration more em- 
phartically, 

Inſtead of ports, however, I had formerly read pints; but erroneouſly, 
In ancient language, to blen ſometimes means to b!:ww upon, We itil! 
ſay, it blows Eaſt, or Weſt, without a prepoſition. STEEVENS» 

3 The card is the paper on which the winds are marked under the pilot's 
accdle ; or perhaps the ſea-chart, ſo called in our author's age. 

STEFVENS, 

4 1. e as one under a curſe, an interdictiun. So, afterwards in this play: 

By his on interdict ien ſtands accurs d.“ 

So among the Romans, an outlaw's ſentence was, Aguæ & Ignis inter- 
d' ctio; j. e. he was forbid the uſe of water and fire, Which imp!y'd the 
receyjity of baniſhment, "TREOBALD. 

Mr. Theobald bas very juſtly explained fo 6:4 by accurſ.d, but without 
giving any reaſon of his interpretation. 'To is originally to pray, as in 
this Saxon fragment: | 

He ir pip Þ biz J bore, &c. 
He is viſe that pray» ard makes amends. 

As to ferlid there fore implies to proviihit, in oppoſition to the word &d 
in its preſent ſenſe, it fignifizs by the ſame kir.d of oppoſition to curſe, 
when it is derived from the fame word in its primitive meaning- 

JonunsoN, 

A forbedin fellow, Scot. ſignifies an z: one. STEEVENS. 

It may be added that “ bitten and YVerbicteny in the German, fignify te 
pray and to interdiet,”” S W. | 

5 This miſchief was ſ:pprſ:d to be put in execution by means of 
waxen figure, which repreſeatcd the perſon who was to be conſumed by 
flow degrees. STEEYENS. 
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411, The weird ſiſter s, hand in hand,“ 
boſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about ; ̃ 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace !—the charm's wound up. 


Euter MACBETH and BANQUO, 


Mac. So foul and fair a day I have not ſeen. 

Hen. How far is't call'd to Fores?“ - What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire; 
That look not like the inhabitants o'the earth, 
And yet are on't? Live you? or are you 2ught 
That man may queſtion ds You ſeem to uaderitand me, 
By excl at once her choppy finger lay in, 
Upon her ſkinny lips: — You ſhould be women,“ 


i 


X 4 | And 


6 The weird fiters, hand in hand, ] Theſe weird „iert, were the Fates 
of the northern nations; the three hind-maids f Odin. It is for chis 
reaſon that S akſpeare makes them three; and calls them, | 

Poſters of t'e ſea and land; 
and intent only upon death and miſchief, Howevor, to give this part of 
his work the more dignity, he intermixes, with this northern, the Greek 
and Roman ſuperſtitions; and puts Heca'e at the he.d of their enchante 
ments. And to make it ſtil] more familiar to the common audience 
(which was always his point) he adds, tor another ingredient, a ſufficient 
quantity of our own country ſuperſtition concerning witches; their 
beards, their cats, and their bruomſticks, So that his eviccb-[reres are Eke 
the charm they prepare in one of them; where the ingredients are gathered 
from every thing ſucking in che natural world, as here, from every thing 
abſurd in the miral. But as extragant as all this is, the play has had the 
power to charm and bewitch every audience from that time to this, 
VWARBURTONs 

7 The king at this time reſi led at Fones, a town in Murray, not far 
from Inverneſs. ce It fortuned, {frys Holinſhed) as Macheth and Ban quo 
Journeyed towards Fores, where the king then lay, they went (porting by 
the way, without other company, ſave on themſelves, when fuddeniy in 
the midſt of a laund there met them three women in ſtrange and Wild ap- 
parell, reſembling creatures of the elder world.” Kc. STrEEVENS. . 

* That man may queſticn ? | Are ye any beings with which man is per- 
mitted to hold converie, or of whom it is lawful to aſk queſtions ? 


: LF ae pot OHNSONs 
9 In Pierce Pennilefſe bis Sufplication to the Divell, 1592, there is an 


enumeration 


| 
] 
1 
t 


| hayle Makbeth Thane of Glammis, —the ſecond of them ſayde, Fay 
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And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are ſo. 
Mack. Speak, if you can; - What are yon ? 
i. W itch, All _ Macbeth !* hail to thee, thane 6; 
Glamis 13 
2. IFitch, 


enumeration of ſpirits and their offices; and of certain watry ſp: irits it! 
2 by the help of Aly nach a ſpirit ef the Weſt, they will ra te force, 

auſe earthqua kes, rayne, haile or ſnew, in the cleareſt day that is; 1 
if ever tney a care to anie man, they come in wwen's apparctl,”” 


HrNDE RSO: 
2 It hath Pen been repeated from Mr. Guthrie's EH in Eno! 
Trug «yz that the fertrait of Macbeth's wife Is copic d from Buch nab 


«© wiite ſpirit, as well as words, is tranſlated into the play of Shak pe. 
and it had ſignified nothing to have pored only on Holt: aſt ed for ſacku. 8 
4 Animus etiam, per fe ferox, prope quotidianis conviciis uxoiis ( 
omnium conſiliorum ei erat co! iſc}ia) ſtimuſabatur. This is the wh. 5 
that Euchanan ſays of the Lady, and truly I ſee no more ſtirit in the 
Scotch than in the Engl:ih chronicler, « The wordes of the three Wen 
ſiſters alſo greatly encouraged him [to the murder cf D uncan, ] but pe- 
cially his wife lay ſore upon him to attempt the thing, as ſhe that was v.. 
amb.tious, brenning in unquenchable deſire to bear the name of a queen:, 
Edit. 1577, p. 244. 

This part of Holiinſhed is an abridgment of Johne Bellenden's trar © 1. 
tion of the noble cr, Hor Bocce, inprinted a Edizourgh, in fol. 154", 
I will give the pailage as it is found there. Hs wyfe impacient of lang 
tary (as all evemen ar) ipecially quhare they are deſirus of ony purpos, gait 
hym gret artation to Le the third wierd, that ſche micht be one 
que ne, calland bym oft ty mis feby! cowart and nocht deſyrus of honour 


ſen he durſt not aſlatize the thing with manheid and curage, quliii}; 


offerit to hym be beniuolence of fortoun. Flowbeic findry otheris h. 
afſailzeit fic thinges afore with maitt terriby! Je op: dye, quhen they bo! 
nat ſic ſickernes to ſucceid in the end of thair laubuuris as he lad.” 
P. 173. 

But we can demonſrate, that Shak ſpeare had not the Rory from Buchs. 
nan, According to him, the weird ſiſters ſalute Macbeth: Una Ang! 
ſize Thanum, altera Moraviz, tertia Regem.**——'Thane of Angus, ap 
of Murray, &c. but according to Holin{led, immediately from Fellender 
as it Nands in Shakſpeare : „The firſt of them ſpake and ſayde, 4 


# 


Makbeth Thane of Cawdor 3 but the third ſayde, All havle Makbeth, 
that hereafter ſnall be Eng of Scitland.”? p. 242. 
1 Witch. A: 2 Alacherh 1 Hail to the ee, thare of 4 amis ! 
2 Witch. A! bail, Macrbiih ! Tail to thee, thare of Caruder ! 
3. Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! th; 4 foal t be king hereafter ! 
Here ico our poet found the cquiyocal predictiens, on which his hero ſe 
fatal: | 


, 
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2. Witch, All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of 


Cawdor 14 . 
3. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that ſhalt be king hereafter. 
Ban, Good fir, why do you ftart ; and ſeem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair ?—I'the name of truth, 
Are ye fantaſtical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ve ſhow ? My noble partner 
You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having,“ and of royal hope, 
That he ſeems rapt withal;ꝰ to me you ſpeak not: 
If you can look into the ſceds of time, : 
And ſay, which grain will grow, and which will not; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 
Your favours, nor your hate. 
1. #itch. Hail! 
2. Witch, Hail! 
3. Witch, Hail! 
1. Witch, Leffer than Macbeth, and greater. 
X 5 2. Witch, 


* 


fatally depended: „ He had learned of certaine wyſards, how that he 
ought ty take heede of Macduffe: — and ſurely hereupon had he put 
Macdufte io death, but a certaine witch, whom he had in great truſt, had 
tolde, that he ſhould neuer be flain with man borne of any woman, nor 
vanquiſhed till the wood of Bernane came to the cattcil or Dunfinane.?* 
p. 244. And the ſcene between Malcolm and Macduti in the fourth 
act is almoſt l;teraliy taken from the Chronicle, FARM EKR. 

All nail, DTacbetb J] Al bail is a corruption of al- , Sax, i. e. ave, 
ſalve. Ma rLONE. 

3 The thangſhip of Glamis was the ancient inheritance of Macbeth's 
family. The caitle where they h'ved is Rill ſtanding, and was lately the 
magnificent reſidence of the carl of Strathmore, Sce a particular de ſerip- 
tion ot it in Mr. Gray's latter to Dr, Wharton, dated from Glames Caſt/e. 

STEVENS. 

+ Dr. Johnſon obſerves in his Journey ta the Wefern Iſlandi of Scotland, 
that part of Calder Caſile, from which Macbeth drew his ſecond title, 19 
il} remaining. S1EEvVERS. | 

5s By fantaſtical is not meant, according to the common ſigniſication, 
creatures of his own brain; for he could not be ſo extravagant to ak ſuch: 
a queſtion : but ic is uſed for ſupernatural, ſpiritual, Wan BURTON. 

By fantaſuca!l, he means creatures of fantaſy or imagination: the 


oi fancy? jon xsON. 
Having is eſtate, poſſeſſion, fortune, STIIVENS. 
2 25 10 * 1 121 y 2 . * . 
7 Ratt is raptarouſſy affected, extra fe raptuti. & MEVIN 2. 


queſtion ie, Are theſe real beings before us, or are we deccived by illuſons 
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466 MACBETH. 


2. Witch, Not ſo happy, yet much happier. 
3. Witch, Thou ſhalt get kings, though thou be none; 
So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo! 
1. Witch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail ! 
Macb. Stay, you imperfect ſpeakers, tell me more: 
By Sinel'ss death, I know, I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A proſperous gentleman ; and, to be king, 
Stands not within the proſpect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor, Say, from whence 
You owe this ſtrange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way 
With ſuch prophetick greeting ?—5Speak, I charge you. 
| [ Witches vaniſp. 
Ban, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And theſe are of them: Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 
Mach, Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. — Would they had ftaid ! 
Bau. Were ſuch things here, as we do ſpeak about? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root,? 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? 
Macb, Your children ſhall be kings 
Ban. | You ſhall be king, 
Mach. And thane of Cawdor too; went it not ſo ? 
Ban. To the ſelf-ſame tune, and words, Who's here? 


B The father of Macbeth. Pork. 

His true name, which however appears, but perhaps only typographi- 
eally, corrupted to Synele in Hector Boethius, from whom, by means of 
h's old Scotr.ſh tranſlator, it came to the knowledge of Holinſhed, was 
Finleg. Both Finlay and Macbeath are common ſurnames in Scotland at 
this moment. R1TsoN, 

be inſane root is the root which makes inſane, TarEoBALD. 

Shak ſpeare alludes to the qualities anciently aſcribed to hemlock, 

| | STEEVENS, 

The commentators have given themſelves much trouble to aſcertain 
the name of this root, but its name was, I believe, unknown to Shak ſpeare, 
as it is to his readers; Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch, 
having probably furniſhed him with the only knowledge he had of its qua- 
ies, without ſpecifying its name. MALoxx. | 


Enter 


Enter Ross, and AN Gus. 


Ng. The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy Receſs; and when he reads 

Thy perſonal venture in the rebels“ fight, 

His wonders and his praiſes do contend, 

Which ſhould be thine, or his: Silenc'd with that,! 
In viewing o'er the reſt o“ the ſelf ſame day, 

He finds thee in the ſtout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyſelf didſt make, 

Strange images of death, As thick as tale,“ 
Came poſt with poſt ; and every one did bear 
Thy praiſes in his kingdom's great defence, 

And pour'd them down before him, 


X 6 An 


2 j, e. private admiration of your deeds, and a defire to do the 
lick juſtice by commendation, contend in his mind for pre-eminente. — 
Or,—There is a conteſt in his mind whether he ſhould indulge his d-fire 
of publiſhing to the world the commendations due to your heroiſm, or 
whether he ſhould remain in filent admiration of what no words could cele- 
brate in proportion to its deſert, 

Mr. M. Maſon would read wonder, not worders ; ſor, ſays he, I be- 
lie ve the word wonder, in the ſenſe of admiration, has no plural.“ In 
modern language it certainly has none; yet I cannot help thinking that, 
in the preſent inſtance, plural was oppoſed to plural by Shakſpeare. 

STEEVENS. 

3 3. e. wrapp'd in ſilent wonder at the deeds performed by Macbeth, &. 

MATO E. 

Meaning, that the news came as thick as a tale can travel with the 

Teſt. Or we may read, perhaps, yet better; 


— As thick as tale, 
Came poſt with poſt ; 


That is, poſts arrived as faſt as they could be counted. 2 SON, 

The old copy reads Can poit. The emendation is Mr. Rowe's. Dr. 
Johnſon's explanation would be leſs exceptionable, if the old copy had 
As guick as tale. Thick applies but ill to tale, and ſeems rather to favour 
Mr. Rowe's emendation. Malone. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation is perfectly juſtifiable.. As hich, in ancient 
language, ſignified as faſt. To ſpeak thick, in our author, does not there - 
tore mean, to have a cloudy indiſtir& utterance, but to deliver words with 
rapidity. Thick therefore is not leſs applicable to tale, the old reading, 
than to bal, the alteration of Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS,. | 


4.68 MACBETH. 


Ang. Wee are ſent, 

To give thee, from our royal maſter, thanks; 
To herald thee into his ſight, not pay thee, 

Roſe, And, for an earneit of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor x 
In which addition, hail, moſt worthy thane ! 

For it is thine, 

Ban. What, can the devil ſpeak true ? 

Macb. The thane of Cawdor lives; Why do you dreſs me 
In borrow'd robes ? 

Ange Who was the thane, lives yet; 

Put under heavy judgment bears that life 

Which he deſerves to loſe, Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway ; or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not; 
But treaſons capital, confeſs'd, and prov'd, 

Have overthrown him, 

Mach. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor y 

The greateſt is behind,— Thanks for your pains.— 

Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 

When thoſe that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promis'd no leſs to them? 

Ban. That, truſted home,“ 

Miglit yet erkindle you 5 unto the crown, 

2efide: the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis ſtrange: 
Aud oftentimes, to win us to bur harm, 

The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths ; 
Win us with henelt trides, to betray us 
In deepe? conſequrnce.,— 
Couſins, a werd, I pray you, 

BLacb. Two truths are told,“ 

As 

4 5, e, entirely, thoroughly relied on. STEFvENS. 

The added word e ſhows cleaily, in my apprehenſion, that our 
author wrote— AT hat thrif:d hme; an ex pie lion uſed at this day; but 
& 7rij/:4 home, I believe, was never uſcd at any period whatſoever. 

MAL. 


S Ede, for to Kimulate you to ſeck. WAR UR TeN. 

Migh. 5re du with the hope of obtaining the crown. HENLEY. 

© Huw the lormer of theie truths has been fulfiiled, we are yet to learn 
Macbeth 
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MAC BE T H. 469 


As happy prologues to the ſwelling act 
Of the imperial theme, —1 thank you, gentlemen. 
This ſupernatural ſoliciting! 5 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good: —if ill, 
Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth; I am thane of Cawdor: 
If gcod, why do J yield to that ſuggettion® 
Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my ſeated 9 heart knock at my ribs, 
Againſt 


Macbeth could not become Thane of Glamis, till after his father's Cect aſe, 
of which there is no mention throughout the pl:v. If the Hag only 
announced what Macbeth already underſtood to have happened, her 
words could ſcarcely claim rank as a prediction. STEEVENS. 

From the Scottiſh tran{tation of Boethius it ſhouid ſeem that Sinel, the 
father of Nlacbhech, died after Macbeth's having been met by the weird 
fif ors, This indeed is inconſiſtent with our autho;"s words, „“ By Sinvi's 
doit, 1 know, I am thane of Glamis;' — but Holinſhed, who was his 
guide, in bis abridgment of the Þiſtory of Buethius, has particularly men- 
tioned that Sine died before Macbeth met the weird lifters: we may 
therefore be ſure that Shakſpcare meant it to be underſtood that Macbeth 
had already acceded to his paternal title. Bellenden only fays, „The 
fir ot thalm taid to Macbeth, Hale thane of Glammis The ſecound 
laid, &c. Put in Holinſhed the relation runs thus, conformably to the 
Latin original: „The firſt of them ſpake and ſa:d, All hail: Macbeth, 
thane of Glammis (/r be bad latelie entered into that dignitie and ſſice by 
the death of his fatter Sine!!), The ſecond of them ind, &c. 

Sah however the obj: tion made by Mr. Steevens remains in its full 
force; for ſince he knew that . by Sinel's death he was thane of Glamis,? 
how can this ſalutation be conſidered as propberick ? Or why ſhould he 
arterwards ſay, with adriraur, EGLAawutns, and thane of Cawdor z"* &c ? 
P-rhaps we may ſuppoſe that the father of Macbeth died fo rec-ntly before 
h's interview with the wels, that the news of it had not yet got abroad; 
in which cats, though Macbeth himfſ-If knew it, he might confiler the ir 
giving kim the titiz of Thane of Glamis as a proof of fup:ruatural in- 
tellligence. 

] tutpett our author was led to uſe the expreſſions which have occaſioned 
wetent note, by the following words of Holinthed s The ſame 


1 


f 
iahtaftor, at ſupper, Banquo jeſted with him, and ſd, Now Macbeth, 
9 hail obteined 74 fe things Tobich the Two: former fibers PROPRECTIED 2 
there remaneth onelie for thee to purchate that which the third ſaid 
fhvutd come ty * lic.“ MALoN E. 

" eZilcting for informations. WARBURTON; 

Sallcititg is rather, in my opinion, incitement, than information. 


. Joxx sox,. 


0 


. Co temptation. STEEVENS. 
t ] i. e. fixed, firmly placed. STEEVENS. 
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Againſt the uſe of nature ? Preſent fears 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings :? 
My thought, whoſe murder yet is but fantaſtical, 
© hakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 
Js ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 
But what is not.“ 
Ban, Look, how our partner's rapt. 
Mach, If chance will have me Ling, why, chance may 
crown me, 
Without my ſtir. 
Ban, New honours come upon him 
Lise our ſtrange garments ; cleave not to their mould, 
But with the aid of uſe. 
Mat. Come what come may ; 
Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day.s 
Ban, 


2 Preſent fears are fears of thirgs freſent, which Macbeth declares, and 
every man has found, to be leſs than the imagination preſents them while 
the. objects are yet diſtant, JoansoN. 

By preſent fears is m ant, the aual preſence of any objects of terror. So, 
in Fletcher's Pi/grim, Curio ſays to Alphonſo, | 

« Mercy upon me, Sir, why are you feared thus?“ 
Meaning, thus affrig/ted. M. Mason. 

The /ingle ö — of man ſeems to be uſ:d by Shakfpeare for an indi- 
vidual, in oppoſition to a commoneuealth, or conjunf body, Jon x sON. 

By ſingle ſtate of man, Shakſpexre might poſſibly mean ſomewhat more 
than individuality. He who, in the peculiar fituation of Macbeth, is 
meditating a murder, dares not communicate his thoughts, and conſe- 
quency derives neither ſpirit, nor advantage, from the countenance, or 
ſagacity, of others. This ſtate of man may properly be ſtyled fing/e, ſoli- 
tary, or defenceleſs, as it excludes the benefits of participation, and has no 
reſources but in itſelf. It ſhouid be obſerved, however, that double and. 

ſingle anciently fignified frong and weak, when applied to liquors, and per- 
haps to other objects. The ſingle tate of Macbeth may therefore ſignify 
his weak and debile ſtate of mind. STxrEvVENS. | 

+ All powers of action are oppreiled and cruſhed by one overwhelming 
image in the mind, and nothing is preſent to me but that which is really 
future. Of things now about me 1 have no perception, being intent 
wholly on that which has yet no exiſtence, JounsoN, 

** is ſpeculation, conjeQure concerning the future. MATLON E. 
5 « By this, I confeſs, I do not with his two laſt commentators ima- 
gine is meant either the tautology of time and the heur, or an alluſion to 
time painted with an hour-glaſs, or an exkortation ts time to haſten for- 
ward, but rather to ſay terpys & bora, time and occaſion, will my, the 
| ing 
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Bon. Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure, 
Mach. Give me your favour my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten," Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are regiſter'd where every day I turn ; 
The leaf to read them. *—Let us toward the king, — 
Think upon what hath chanc'd ; and, at more time, 
The interim having weigh'd it,” let us ſpeak 
Our free hearts cach to other, 


Ban. Very gladly. 
Macb, Till then, enough, —Come, friends. [ Exeunts 
SCENE IV. 


Fores. A Room in the Palace, 


Flariſs, Enter Dux cAx, Malcolu, DoxALBAIx, 
| LE NOx, and Attendants. | 


Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Thoſe in commiſſion yet return'd ? 

Mal. My liege, 
They are not yet come back. But I have ſpoke 
With one that ſaw him die: who did report, 


That 


thing through, and bring it to ſome determined point and end, let its 
nature be what it will.“ This note is taken from an EH on the Writings 
and Genius of Shakſpeare, &c, by Mrs. Montagu. 
Such tautology is common to Shakſpeare. 
«« The very bead and front of my offending,” 
is little leſs reprehenfible. Time ard the bour, is Time with his hours. 
| STEEVENSs 
6 fawour :] i. e. indulgence, pardon. STEEvVENS. 
7 My head was worked, agitated, put into commotion. JonnNs0N. 
3 He means, as Mr. Upton has obſerved, that they are regiſtered in 
the table-book of his heart. So Hamlet ſpeaks of the table of his memory. 
SE ; MALONE. 
9 This interwening portion of time is almoſt perſonified : it is repreſented 
as a cool impartial judge; as rhe pauſer Reaſon. Or perhaps we ſhould 
read - T th' interim. SrEEvENS. 


I believe, the interim is uſed adverbially ; © you having weighed it in the 
interim.” Marone. | 


- The behaviour of the thane of Cawdor correſponds in almoſt every 
circumſtance with that of the unfortunate carl of Ellex, as related by 
Stowe 
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472 MACEHET HH 


That very ſrankly he confeſs'd his treaſons; ; 
Implor'd your highnefs' pardon ; and ſet forth 

A deep repentance: nothing in his life 

Became him, like the leaving it ; he vied 

As one that hath been ſtudied in his death,“ 

To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 

As *twere a careleſs trifle. 

Dim. There's no art, 
To find the mind's conſtruction in the face ;4 
Ile was a gentleman on whom | built 
An abſolute truſt.— O worthieſt couſin! 


Enter MAchETH, BanqQuo, Rossr, ard Ax us, 


The fin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me: Thou art ſo far before, 

That ſwifteſt wing of recompence is ſlow 

To overtake thee, Would thou hadſt leſs deſerv'd; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! only I have left to ſay, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay,5 


Mich, 


Stowe, p. 793. His aſking the queen's forgiveneſs, his confeſſion, re- 
pentance, and concern about behaving with propriety on the ſcaffold, 2:2 
minutely deſcribed by that hiſtoriun. Such an alluſion could not fail vi 
having the defired effect on an audience, many of whom were eye-wit- 
neſſes to the ſeverity of that juſtice which deprived the age of one ef its 
g:eatelt ornaments, and Southampton, Shaktpear*s patron, of his dear 
tiiend, STEEVENS. 

3 1nſtructed in the art of dying. It was uſual to fay fidied, for lcarred 
in ſcience. Jon xs0N. 

3's ovin profeſſion furniſhed our author with this phraſe, To be Prudicd 
in a part, or to have fudicd it, is yet che technical term of the theat:e, 

| Manon s2, 

4 The confiruftion of the mird is, I believe, a phraſe peculiar to Shal.- 

ſpeare : it 1mplics the: frame or djp:y7:ion of the inind, by which it is de- 


termined to good or ill. Jon N SO. 


Dr. Johnlon ſeems to have underſtood the word conflrifyn in tis 
place, in the ſenſe of frame or fracture; but the ſchool-term was, I be- 
lie ve, intended by Shakſpeare. Ihe meaning is, Ve cannot conſtrue 
er dijcever the diff iton of the mind by the lineaments of the face, 

M4 L0N 2, 

5 More is due to thee, than, I will not ſay 4./, but, mire than all, i. . 
the greateſt recompence, can pay. Thus in Plautus 3 Nihil minds. 

2 There 


| 
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Mach. The ſervice and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itſelf, Your highnels' part 
Is to receive our duties: and our duties 
Are to yeur throne and ſtate, children, and ſervants ; 
Mich do but what they ſhould, by doing every thing“ 
Safe toward your love and honour,” : 
Din. Welcome hither 2 
I have begun to vant thee, and will labour 
To make thee toll of grow ing. - Noble Panquo, 
hat haſt ro leſs deſerv'd, nor muſt be known 
No 1:6 to have done fo, let me infold thee, 
And hold thee to my hearts 
Nau. There if I grow, 
The harveſt is your own. 
Dun, ; My plenteous joys, 
Waitocn in fulneſs, ſeck to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow, Sons, kinſmen, thanes, 
And you whoſe places are the neareſt, know, 


Ve 


There i: an obſcurity in this paſſage, ariſing from the word all which is 
not uſed here perſonally (mores than all perſons can pay) but tor the whole 
wealth of the ſpeaker. Monk. 

® From Scripture ; “ So when ye ſtall have done all thoſe thi:ge 
which are commanded: you, fav, We ace unprofitable i-rvants 3 we have 
done that which was our duty to do.“ HENLEY. 

Mr. Upton gives the word jz/e as an initance of an adjective uſed 
advernhially,, STEEVENS. | 

Reade Safe (i. e. ſaved) toward yin love and honour Þ? 
and then the {nic will be“ Our duties are your children, and ſervants 
or vaiin!'s to your throne and ſtate; who do but vhit they ſhould, by 
doing every thing, with a ſaving of their love and honour toward zou.“ 
The who is an alluſion to the forms of doing homage in the feudal times, 
The oath of aliegiance, or liege beiape, to the king was abſolute and with- 
out any exception; bur /me bomage, when done to a'fibje for lands 
helden of him, was always with a ſaving of the allegiance (the /owe and 
enqur) due to the ſovereign. Sauf la foy Que jo oy a r: (Ire lergnor 4e 
ry, as It is in Littleton, And though the expr: fiion te ſome what ſtiff 
and torced, it is not more ſo than many others in tli's play, and ſuits well 
uin the Gtuation of Macbeth, now beginning to waver in his alle glance. 
For, as our author eiſewhere fays, in Julius Cæ ſar 24 

« When love begins to ficken and dec2y, 
6 It uſeth an entorced ceremony.“ BLACHSTONE. 

3 Is, I belicve, exubetant, perfect, complete in thy growth. 

| MALO0NZs 
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47 4 MAC SET.H: 

We will eſtabliſh our eftate upon 

Our eldeſt, Malcolm; whom we name hereafte;, 

The prince of Cumberland: which honour mult 

Not, unaccompanied, inveſt him only, 

But ſigns of nobleneſs, like ſtars, {hail ſhine 

On all defervers.— From hence to Inverneſs,“ 

And bind us further to you, 
Mach. The reſt is labour, which is not vs'd for you; 

I' be myſelf the harbinger, and make joy ful 

The hearing of my wife with your appreach ; 

So, humbly take my leave, | 
Dn, My worthy Cawdor ! 
Macb. The prince of Cumberland !*-— That is a ſep, 


On 


Dr. Johnſon obſerves, in his Journey to the I. fern Iſles of Scitlard, 

that the walls of the caſtle of Macbeth at Inverneſs ace yet ſtanding. 
| STEEVENs, 

The c'rcumſtance of Duncan's viſiting Macbeth is ſupported by hiftor;; 
for, from the Sco-tiſh Chronicle, it appears, that it was cuſtomary tor the 
king to make a progreſs through his domini ns every year. Fe dun. Ks. 
tich1on, Lib. IV. c. xliv. and Buchan, Lib. VII. Matoxs. . 

2 So, Holinſhed, H. of Scotland, p. 171: „Duncan having tw1 
ſonnes, &c. he made the elder ot them, called Malcelme, prince ot Cun- 
berlar.d, as it were thereby to appoint him ſucceſſor in his kingdome i e- 
diatlie after his deceaſe, Mackbeth ſorely rroubled herewith, for that he 
ſaw by this means his hope fore hit dered, (where, by the old laws of the 
realme the ordinance was, that if he that ſhould ſucceed were not of able 
age to take the charge upon himnſ-If, h. that was next of bloud unto him 
ſhould be admitted,) he began to take counicl how he might uſurpe the 
K ingdome by foren, having a juſt quarre} ſo to doe (as he tooke the mat- 
ter.) for that Duncane dd what in him lay to defraud him of all manner 
of title and claime, which he might, in time to come, pretend unto the 
crowne.”* The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary, When 
a ſucce ſſor was declared in the life-time of a king (as was often the caſe,) 
the tit!e of Prince of Cumber/ard was immediately beſtowed on him as the 
mark ot his deſignation. Cumberland was at that time heldyby Scotland ct 
the crown of England, as a fict. STEEvENs. 

The former part of Mr. Steevens's remark is ſupported by Bellenden“ 
FTranſlation of He#r Bictrbivs, So alſo Buchanan, Rerum Scucicarum 
Hiſt. lib. vii. It has been afſerted by an anonymous wiiter | Mr. Kitſon! 
that „the crown of Scotland was always hereditary, and that it ſhould 
ſeom from the play that Malcolm was the fit who had the title of Prin? 
of Cumberland. An extract or two from Hector Boethius will be ſuf2+ 
cient relative to theſe points. In the tenth chapter of the eleventh bock 
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On which I muſt fall down, or elſe o'er-leap, Ae. 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 

Let not light ſee my black and deep deſires: 

The eye wink at the hand I yet let that be, | 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to ſee. ; [ Exit. 
Dar. True, worthy Banquo; he is full ſo valiant 33 

And in his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 

W hoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome: 


It is a peerleſs Kinſman, [ Tliuriſbd. Excint, 


of his Hiſtory we are informed, that ſome of the friends of Kenneth III. 
the eightieth king of Scotland, came among the nobles, defiring them to 


- Chooſe Malcolm, the fon of Kenneth, to be Lord Cumbir, ** yt be mycht 


be yt way the belter cum to yr crown after his faderis deid.”” TwWo of the 
nobles ſaid, it was in the power of Kenneth to make whom he pleaſd 
Lord of Cumberland; and Malcolm was accordingly appointed. „Sie 
thingis done, king Kenneth, be adviſe of his nobles, abrugat y auld /awis 
concerning the creation of yair king, and made new lawis in manner as 
followes: 1. The king beand deceſſit, his eldeſt ſon or his eldeſt nepot, 
(notwithſtanding quhat ſumevir age he be of, and youcht he was born 
efcer his faderis death, ) ſal ſuccede ye croun,” &c. Notwithſtanding this 
precaution, Malcolm, the eldeſt ſon of Kenneth, did ct ſucceed to the 
throne after the death of his father; for after Kenneth reigned Con— 
ſtantine, the ſon of king Culyne. To him ſucceeded Gryme, who was 
not the ſon of onſtantine, but the grandſon of king Duffe. Gryme, ſays 
Boethius, came to Scone, © quhare he was crownit by the tenour of the 
au'd jawis.” After the death of Gryme, Malcolm, the ſon of king 
Kenneth, whom Boethii'us frequently calls Prince of Cumberland, became 
king of Scotland; and to him ſuccedsd Duncan, the fon o his eldeſt 
daugiter. Theſe br-aches, however, in the ſucceſſion appzar to have 
been occaſioned by violence in turbulent times; and though the eldeſt 
ſon could not ſucceed to the throne, if he happened to be a minor at the 
death of his father, yet, as by the ancient laws the next of blood was to 
reign, the Scottiſh monaichy may be ſaid to have been hereditary, ſubj-& 
however to peculiar regulations. MALoNFr. 

i. e. be is to the full as waliant as you have deſcribed lim. We muſt 
imagine, that while Macbeth was uttering the ſix preceding lines, Duncan 
and anquo had bey conferring apart, Macbeth's conduct appears to 
have been their ſubj-& ; and to ſome encomium ſupp»ſ:d to have been 
beltowed on him by Banquo, the reply of Duncan refers. STEEVENS. 


SCENE 


4:8 MACBETH. 


SCENSE...:V; 
Inverneſs. A Rcom in Macheth's Cafil:, 
Euter Lady Maczr n, reading a bitter. 


Lady M.—T hey met me #n the day of ſucceſs; and ] 1:4; 
405 err by the perfect report,“ th, * hawe my; c u hen 
than mortal knowledge, When 1 burn” d in defire to P 
them further, they made themfefves—air, into avtich th, 
waniſh'd, Whiles I ſtoad rapt in the ee of py Can 
miffiees 5 from the Ring; awho all-hail d mr, "| hane of Cawdor: 
by evhich title, before, the "fe weird Her ſaluted bra, Au 
referr'd me to the coming en of lime, wwith, Hail, king that 
ſralt be ! 7. s have / hon g t good e liter thee, 7M} 72 17 
partner of greatneſs ; that then might: not fe the 4 ; . 


rejaiciug, by being ignorant of avhat greatneſs is promiſed 1:1, 
Lay it to thy heart, "and farewdll, 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and ſhalt be 

What thou art promis d :—Yetdol fear thy nature; 

It is too full o'the milk of human kindneſs, 

To catch the neareſt way: 'Thou would'ſt be great; 

Art nat without ambition; but without 

The illneſs ſhould attend 1 ic, What thou would'ſt highly, 
That would | thou holily ; would'ſt not play falſe, 

And yet would'ſt wrongly win: thoud'ſt have, great Glamis," 
'That which crics, Thus thou Mr do. if thou hade il; 
And that which rather thou d'jt fear 10 do," 


Thai 


+* By the beſt intelligence. Joux sox. 
5 i. e. meſſengers. STEEVEN3. 


© As the obj: & of Mocbeth's de lire is here introduced ſpeaking of ic, 
it is neceſlary to read, 


— tb; W/; bare, great Clamis, 
T hat which cries, thus thou mutt do, if thou have me. 
| Jonson. 
The conſtruction, perhaps, is 85 thou woauld'ſt have that, mw Go the 
crown, ] which cries unto thee, ther muſt do thus, if thou eovuld/t bow? ie, 
and thou mult do that which rather. Kc. Sir T. Hanmer without acceil:cy 


Lead 


— 


— 
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"hon guet fbeuld be undone. lie thee hither, 
hat j may pour my ſpirit, in thine ear; 
And chaſliſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphyfical aid doth ſeem ap 
To haie thee crown'd withal,* What 15 your tidings ? 


Enter an Attendant. 


Aitcnd, The king comes here to-night, 

Lady. M. Thou'rt mad to ſay it 5 
Is not thy maſter with him ? who, wer't ſo, 
Would have inform'd for preparation. ; 

Aten. So pleaſe you, it is true; our thane is coming: 


—— — — 


t One of my fellows had the ſpeed of him ; 
1 Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
7 Than would make up his meſſage, 
s Lady. M. Give him tending, 
He brings great news. The raven himſelf is hoarſe,9 ' 
| [ Exit Attendant, þ 
That 4 


rends - And that's what rather —. The difficulty of this line and the 
ſucceeding hemiſtich ſeems to have ariſen from their not being conſidered 


as part of the ſpeech uttered by the object of Macbeth's ambition. As | 

lich they appear to me, and I have therefore diſtingu ſhed them by 5 

| ]:ilicks. MALONE. | 

| Inis regulation is certainly proper, and J have followed it. ; 
6 STEEVENS. 


- 4 * . * 

5 For ſem, the ſenſe evidently directs us to read ſcek. The crown to 
which fate deitines thee, and which preternaturai agents endeawoar to ö 
bu tow upon thee. The golden rouꝝd is the diadem. OHN SON. 


— ene tl 


* FF, *Merapbyſial which Dr. Warbu ton has juſtly obſerved, means ſuper f 

natural, te ms in our author's tim to have had no other meaning. In i 

the Fro! fp Diftiorary by H. C. 1655, DMetaphyſicks are thus explained: n 

* Sup natural arts. M ALONE. | 

's Dr. Warburton reads: R 

| — The raden b imſelf's not brarſe, 1 

| Yet I think the preſent words may ſtand. The meſtenger, ſays the x 

| = ſervant, had hardly breath to maße up bis m ſſage; to which the lady anſwers h 

+... mentally, that he may wil want breath, ſuch a metiage would add hoarſe- 
. nets tothe raven. That even the bird, whoſe harſh voice is accuſtomed 

% to predict calamities, could not creak the entrance of Duncan but in a note 9 

7 ut unwonted har ſhne ſs, JonxNseR. 1 

2 
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That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Come, come, you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts,* unſex me here; 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direſt cruelty ! make thick my blood, 

Stop up the acceſs and paſſage to remorſe;3 

That no compunctious viſitings of natnre 

Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace between 

The effect, and it !4 Come to my woman's breaſts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murd'ring minitters, 
Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances 

You wait on nature's miſchief 1% Come, thick night, 


Ard 


The following is, in my opinion, the ſenſe of this paſſage. 

Gwe him tending 5 the news he brings are worth the ſpeed that made 
him loſe his breath, [Exit Attendant, ]J *Tis certain now==rbe raven 
Eimjelf is ſpent, is bearſe by croaking this very meſſage, the fatal entrance 
Duncan under my battlements, 

Lady Macbeth (for ſhe was not yet anſcæed) was likelier to Le deter: 
from her deſign than encouraged in it by the ſuppoſed thought that tue 
meſſage and the prophecy, (though equally ſecrets to the metlenger al 
the raven,) had deprived the one of ſpeech, and added harſhneſs to the 
other's note. Unleſs we abſurdly ſuppoſe the meſienger acquainted with 
the hidien impcrt of his meſſage, ſſeed alone had intercepted his breath, 
as repetiticn the raven's voice; though the lady confidered both as organs 
of that deſtiny which hurried Duncan into her meſhes, FuSEL1, 


2 This expreſſion ſignifies not the thoughts of merta's, but mu dercus, 
deadly, or deſtructive deſigns. JOHNSON, 


3 Remorſe, in ancient language, ſignifies pity, STxEEVENS, 

+ The intent of Lady Macbeth evidently is to wiſh that no womaniſh 
tendernels, or conſcientious remorſe, may hinder her purpoſe from pro- 
ceeding to effect; but neither this, nor indeed any other ſenſe, is ex- 
preſſed by the preſent reading, and therefore it cannot be doubted that 
Shakſpeare wrote differently, perhaps thus: 


That no compun&tious viſitings of nature 


Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep pace between 
The eſfect — | 


14. — 


To keep pace between, may ſignify to paſs betaveen, to intervene. Pace 


19 on many occaſions a favourite of Shakſpeare's. I his phraſe is indecd 
not uſual in this ſenſe; but was it not its novelty that gave occalion d 
the preſent corruption? Jonnson. | 

5 Take away my milk, and put gall into the place. JoxnsoN. 


6 Nature's miſchief is miſchief done to nature, violation of nature's 
order committed by wickedneſs, JonxsoN, 3 
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And pall thee 7 in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell! 


That my keen knife ò ſee not the wound it makes; 

Nor hcaven peep through the blanket of the dark,“ 

To cry, Held, Bold la Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor !3 
Enter 


7 1.0, wrap thyſelf in a fall. WARBURTON. 

A pal is a robe of ſtate. So, in the ancient black letter romance of 
Syr £lanwire of Artoys, no date; ; 2 

« Ihe knyghtes were clothed in pall. 

Dr. Warbuiton ſeems to mean the covering Which is thrown over 
th dead. 

To fall, however, in the preſent inſtance, (as Mr. Douce obſerves te 
me,) may iimply mean—to wrap, to int t. STEEVENS. 

The word knife, which at preſent has a familiar undignified meaning, 
was ancientiy uſ-d to expreſs a ſword or dagger. STEEVE NS. 

To avoid a multitude of examples, which in the preſeat initance do 
not ſeem wanted, I ſhall only obſerve that Mr. Steevens's remark might 
be confirmed by quotations without end. REED. 

Blanket was perhaps ſuggeſted to our poet by the coarſe 2002//e7: curtain 
of his own theatre, through which probably, while the houſe was yer but 
half-lighted, he had himſelf often pecfed. MALONE. 

On this paſſage there is a long criticiſm in the R.mbler, Number 168. 

Jon x SON. 

In this criticiſm the epithet dun is objected to as a mean one. Milton, 
however, appears to have been of a different opinion, and has repreſented 
Satan as flving 


60 in the dun air ſublime.” SrEEVENS. 


The thought is taken from the old military laws which inflicted capital 
puniſhment upon „ whoſoever {hall ſtrike ſtroke at his adverſary, either 
in the heat or otherwiſe, if a third do cry hald, to the intent to part them; 
except that they did fight a combat in a place incloſed: and then no man 
ſhail be ſo hardy as to bid bald, but the general.“ P. 264 of Mr. Bellay's 
Ir ftrufiions for the Wars, tranſlated in 1589. Tol LET. 

Mr. Tollet s note will likewiſe illuſtrate the laſt line in Macbeth's con- 
cluding ſpeech ; | 

© And damn'd be him who firſt cries, hold, enough “ 
| STEEVENT, 

* Shakſpeare has ſupported the character of lady Macbeth by repeated 
efforts, and never omits any opportunity of adding 2 trait of ferocity, or a 
mark of the want of human feelings, to this moniter of his own creation. 
The ſofter pathons are more obliterated in her than in her hulband, in 
Proportion as her ambition is greater, She meets him here on his arrival 
from an expedition of danger, with ſuch a ſalutation as would have become 
one of his friends or vaſſals 3 a ſalutation apparently fitted rather to raiſe 
his thoughts to a level with her own purpoſes, than to teſtify her joy at 
bis return, or manifeſt an attachment to his perſon ; nor does any ſenti- 

ment 
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Enter Macretn, 


Greater than both, by the all-hail hereaſtet! 
'Thy letters have tranf ported me beyond 
This ignorant preſent,* and I feel now 

The future in the inſtant, 

Macb. My deareſt love, 
Duncan comes here to-night, 

Lady. M. And when goes hence? 

Mach. To- morrow, —as he purpoſes, 

Lady. M. O, never 
Shall if un that morrow ſee! | 
Your face, my thane, 1s as a book, where men 
May read ſtrange matters: — To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ſerpent under it, He that's coming 
Muſt be provided for: and you ſhall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch ; 

Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. 


Mach. We will ſpeak further. 


Lady. M. Only look up clear ; 
To alter favour ever is to fear ; 
Leave all the relt to me, [ Exeunts 


ment exp! reſſive of love or ſoftnefs fall from her throughout the play. 
While Nacheth himfelf, amidſt the horrors of his guilt, ſtill retains 2 
character lefs ficnd-like than that of his queen, talks to her with a depice 
of tenderneſs, and pours his complaints and fears into her boſom, accom- 
Vale with terms of endearment; STEEVENS. 

Ignorant has here the ſignification of unknowing z that 1 is, 1 feel by 
anticivation thoſ- future honours, of which, according to the proceſs 0: 
nature, the 15 bs nt tirae would be ignorant, " Jonnsox. 

© That is, ti:y looks are ſuch as will awaken men's eurioſity, excite 
their a and make room for ſuſpicion. HEATH» 
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SS ENEV. 


The ſame, Before the Caſtie. 
Hautbiys, Servants of Macbeth attending, 


Enter Duxcan, Malcolm, Doxnalbain, BAN, 
L NOx, MacDurer, Ross E, ANGUS, ard Alleudauis. 


Dun. This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat ;” the air 
Nimbly and ſweetly recommends 1t{clt 


Unto our gentle ſenſes,* 
Ban. This gueſt of ſummer, 


The temple-haunting martlet,“ does approye, 

By his lov'd manſionry, that the heaven's breath, 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, buttreſs, 
Nor coigne of vantage,“ but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle: Where they 


7 Seat here means ſituatian. Lord Bacon ſays, © He that builds a 
faire houſe upon an i, ſcat, committeth himſelf to priſon.“ Rexp. 
This ſhort dialogue between Duncan and Banquo, whilſt they are ap- 
proaching the gates of Macbeth's caſtle, has always appeated to 1ne a 
ſtriking inftance of what in painting is termed rep2/z Their converſation 
very naturally turns upon the beauty of its ſituation, and the pleaſantneſs 
of the air; and Bangquo, obſerving the martler's nets in every receſs of 
the cornice, rematks, that where thoſe birds moſt breed and haunt, the air 
is delicate. The ſubject of this quict and eaſy converſa'ion gives that 
repoſe ſo neceſlary to the mind after the tumultuous buſtle of the preceding 
ſcenes, and perfectly contraſts the ſcane of horror that immediately ſuc- 
ceeds. It ſeems as if Shakſpeare aſked himſelf, What is a prince likely to 
lay to his attendants on ſuch an occaſion. Whereas the modern writers 
ſeem, on the contrary, to be always ſearching for new thoughts, ſuch as 
would never occur to men in the ſituation which 18 repretented,oThis 
alfo is frequently the practice of Homer, who, from the midit of battles 
and horrors, relieves and refreſhes the mind of the reader, bv introducing 
fome quict rural image, or picture of familiar domeſtic life. 
Six J. REYNOLDS. 
Senſes are nothing more than each man's ſexſe. Gentle ſenſe is very ele- 
gant, as it means placid, calm, campeſ d, and intimates the peaetable de- 
light cr a fine day. Jon Nx SON. 
martlet, | This bird is in the old edition called 62. 
Jounsove 


2 Convenient corner, Jon N so. 
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Moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd, the air 
Js delicate, : 


Enter Lady MaCBeTH., 


Dun. See, ſee! our honour'd hoſteſs ! 
The love that follows us, ſometime is our trouble, 
Which ſtill we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you ſhall bid God yield us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble,3 


Lady. M, All our ſervice 
In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Weile 


3 The attentien that is paid us (ſays Duncan on ſeeing Lady Macbeth 
come to meet him,) ſometimes gives us pain, when ⁊ve reflect that woe gice 
ercuble to others; yet ſtil wwe cannot but be pleaſed with ſuch attentions, beta 
thy are a proof of affeftion. So far is clear z— but ot the following words, 
1 conteſs, I have no very diſtinct conception, and ſuſpect them to be cor- 
rupt- Perhaps the meaning is,—-By being the occaſion of ſo much trouble I 
furniſh you with a motive to pray te heaven to rexvard me for the pain I ge 
you, inaſmuch as the having ſuch an opportunity of ſhowing your loyal; 
may hereafter prove beneficial to you; and herein alſo I afferd you a » 

toth avk me fer the trouvie I give you, becauſe by ſhowing me ſo much attc1- 
tion, (however painful it may be to me to be the cauſe of it,) you have a: 
opportunity of 9:tplaying an amiable character, and of ingratiating yourl:1i 


with your ſovereign: Which finally may bring you both profit and honour, 


Mar oxe, 
This pafage is undoubtedly obſcure, and the following is the beit ex- 
phication „t it 1 am able to offer. | 
Iiarks , reſpect importunately ſhown, are ſometimes troubleſome, th,ugh c 
are l bund te be gratefui fir them as indicatiers of ſincere attachment, , 
JF þ ray fe ” HS CR. ACCOUNT 6& the rreuble ewe create in your bow e, and thank 
for toe mucepations ve bring ewoilh us, it muſt be on fuch à principle, Herein: ! 
reach yu, that the mcorwunierce you ſuffer, is the reſult of our affection ; a 
tha! you are therefore to pray for us, or thant us, en!ly is far as prayers a 
thanks cun 1. deſcr eu fer kindneſſes that futigue, and bonurs that . 


You are, in fort, to make your acknizviedgemcents for intended reſpect ans 
however irkſ.me cr preſent mode of expreſſing them may have provid.ml q 
bid is hers uſed in ha Saxon lenſe— to pray. STEEVENS. ; 


To did any one God -yeid bim, i. e. Ged-yieid bim, was the ſame 1: 
God reward hun. WARIUT TON. 
1 believe vii, or, as it is in the folio of 1623, eyld, is a corrupted cou 
tract ion 0: ficli. The wiſh iraplores not rezward, but protection. 
| nx se. 
I ra'%cr believe it to be a corruption of Gad- vie, i. e. rewud. | 
ST EFVEN 
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Were poor and fingle buſineſs, to contend 
Againſt thoſe honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majeſty loads our houſe : For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 


We reſt your hermits.“ 


Dun. Where's the thane of Cawdor ? 
We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 
To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; : 

And his great love, ſharp as his Fu. hath holp him 
To his home before us: Fair and noble hoſteſs, 
We are your gueſt to- night. 

Lady. M. Your ſervants ever 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs, in compt,“ 
To make their audit at your highneſs' pleaſure, 

Still to return your own, 

Dua. Give me your hand: 

Conduct me to mine hoſt ; we love him highly, 
Aud hall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hoſteſs, { Exeurt. 


8 NI. 
T he ſame. A Room in the Calle. 


1autboys and torchess Enter, and paſs over the Hage, a ſeæuer * 
and divers ſervants with diſbes and ſervice, Then ente 
\IA\CBETH., 


Mach. If it were done,” when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly: If the afſaflination® 


* 2 Could 


* JWf-»mits, for beadſmen. Wax BUN ro. 

Tut is, we as Permits thall always pray for you. STEEVENS. _ 

* The metaphor ig this ſpeech is taken from the Steward's compting 
haute or audit-room, II campt, means, fubj-# to accaurt. The ſenſe of 
Lui? „hole is: He, and all who belong te us, lo uton our lines and fortunes 
rot as or on properties, hut as things Tos bawe received merely for your uſe, and 
for zobich woe muſt he accuuntable wbenewer you pleaje te cull us t aur audit; 
7050 ty {ihe foitbfu! flewwards, ce Hall he read; t9 4% mer Your ſammons, by 
YEUTRING yen WHEAL is Your tn. STEEVENS. 

have reſtored this ſtage- direction from the old copy. The office of 
a ſeꝛt r was to place the diſhes in order at a feaſt, His chict mark of 
«&(Ention was a towel round bis arm. STEEVENS. 

A Centiment parts! to this occurs in The Proceedings 274.18 (Tarn 
. ia 


* — 
—— . 


44. MACBETH, 


Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch, 
Wich his ſurceaſe, ſucceſs ;9 that but this blow 


Might 


in the Powder Plot, * It would have been commendable, when it lad 
been done, though not before.“ FARMER. 

Oft this fol.loquy the meaning is not very clear; I have never fours 
the readets of of Shaktpeare agreeing about it. I underſtand: it thus: 

&« 1f that which 1 am about to do, when it is once dene and exccutce, 
were done ard ended without any following effects, it would then bu ben 
et do it quickly; if the murder could terminate in itſelf, and reſtrain the 
regular courſe of conſequences, if its fuccefs could ſecure its ſurcesſe, it, 
being once done ſucceſ fully, without detection, it could fix a period to 4 
vengeance and enquiry, ſo that this blow might be all thai 1 have to d, 
ard this anxiety all that I have to ſuffer; if this could be my condition, 
even here in ths 401 id, in this contracted prriod of teniporal exiſtence, on 
this narrow bank in the occan of eternity, I quould Jump the life to conic, 1 
would yenturs upon the deed without care of any future ſtate, But thi; 
is one of th ſe caſes in which judgement is prenounced and venge2":ce 
inflicted upon us here in cur preſent lite, We teach others to do as we 
have done, and are puniſhed by our cwn example.” Joux so. 

We are told by Drycen, that © Ben Jonſon in reading ſome bomb? 
ſpeeches in Macbeth, which are rct to be urderſiord, uſed to ſay that it was 
berrour.” - Perhaps the preſent paſtage was one of thoſe thus depreciared, 
Any perſon but this envious detractor would have dwelt with pleaſure on 
the tranſcendent beauties of this ſublime tragedy, which, after O- 
perhaps our author's greateſt work; and would have been more apt to have 
deen thrown «© into ſtrong ſhydders”? and blood- fre- z ing © agurs,” by 
its intereſting and high-wrought ſcenes, than to have been offended by 
any imaginary hardneſs of its language; for ſuch, it appears from the 
conte xt, is what he meant by Corr cut, That there are difficult pailages 
in this tragedy, cannot be denied; but that there are „ ſome bonbs} 
ſpeeches in it, awbich are nat to be unde ftco, as Dryden aflerts, will rot 
very readily be granted to him. From this aſſertion however, and the 
verbal alterations made by him and Sir W. |*Av-nant iu ſome of our 
author“ plays, 1 think it clearly appears that Dryden and the other potts 
of the time of Charles II. were not very deeply ſæ ed in the language of 
their predeceflors, and that Shakſpeare was not f well underitood fitty 
years after his death, as he is at this day, MaLuNE. 


9 Ithink the r-aſoning requires that we ſhould read: 
FYi:tb its ſucceſs ſurceaſe — — Jounsox, 

A trammel is a net in which either birds or fiſhes arc caught, Surce:{ 
is ceſſat , ſtop. STFEVENS. 

The erſonal pronouns are fo frequently ufed by Sbak ſpeare, inſtead 
of the imperſonal, that no amendment would be neceſſary in this paßhge, 
even if it were certain that the pronoun bis :(efers to aſſaſſmatirr, which 
ſecm to be the opinion of Johnlon and Steevens z but 1 think it oo 
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M AC B E TH, 185 
Klight be the be-all and the end- all here, 


But here, upon this bank and hoal of time,. — . 
We'd jump the life to come. . But, in thcic caſes, 
We {till have judgement here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: Ihis even-handed tices 
Commends the ingretients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double truſt: 
Firtt, as lam his kinſman and his ſubject, 

Strong both againſt the deed; then, as his hoſt, 

W ho thould again{t his murd-rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſeif. Beſides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties fo meek.“ hath been 

do clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trum et-tongu'd, againſt 
The deep damnation of h cakinz-of : 

And pit) Ike anake.: new-hora hahe, 

Striding the Hlait, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the ſightleſs couriers of the air, 


1 3 Shall 


probable that it refers o Duncan; and that by bis ſurceaſe Macbeth m-ong 
Duncan's deutb, which was the object of his contemplation. M. Mason. 
His certuply may reter to affafſmation, (as Dr. johnſon by his propoſed 
alteration ſ'ems to have thought it dil,) for Shakſpeare very frequ atly 
uſ-s Vis tor its. But in tnis plage perhaps #is refers ro Duncan; and the 
meaning may be If the affaitt ation, at the tame time that 't puts an end 
to the life of Duncan, could procure me unalloyed hapuineſs, promotion to 
the crown unmoleſted vy the compunttious viſitings of conſcience, &c. 
To cafe often figniftes in theſe plays to die. I think, however, it is more 
probavle that þis is ufd for its, and that it relates to af/aſſination. 
MAaL0NEs 
2 This is Theobald's emendation, undoubtedly right, The old edition 
has /cb22l, and Dr. Warburton fhelve. JonnsoN. 
By the „zal of time our author means che allow ford of life, between 
us and the abyſs of eternity. SrEEVINS. 
% Wel j np the life to Cone,” certainly means, We'd bazard or run 
the riſk of what might happen in a future ſtate of being. MALoxE. 
+ Mr. NI. Maſon obus that we might more advantageouſly read 
Tius even-hand:d juſtice, Sc. SrREEVE S 
The old reading I believe t» be the true one, becauſe Shakſpeare has 
very frequently uſed this mod. of expreſſion. MALONE. 
Faculties, tor office, exerciſe of power, &c, WARBURTON. 
3 C-uricr is only runner. Ccuriers of air axe winds, air in motion. 
SEH is inv IN SON. 
The 
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Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears ſhall drown the wind.“ I have no ſpur 
Lo prick the ſides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition,” which o'cr=lcaps itſelf, 

And falls on the other. How now! what news ? 


Enter Lady 9 MacBeTH. 
Lady, M. He has almoſt ſupp'd ; Why have you left the 


chamber ? 
Macs. Bath he a%'d for me? 
Lad) i, 


T'he thought of the cher (as has been ſomewhere obſerved) ſeems '5 
dave been borruwed from the eighteenth Pſalm: «© He rode upon the 
Hara ins and did fiy; he came firing upor the wings of the wind,” 

MaALoxz, 
© Ajluding to the remiſion of the wind in a ſhower. JonnsoN, 

7 The ſpur of the t©ia/jwn is a phraſe uſed by lord Bacon. 

STEEVENS, 

8s Macbeth, as I apprehend, is meant for the rider, his tent for is 

hurſe, and his ambition for bis gun; but, unluckily, as the words are 

arranged, the ſpur is ſaid to rel ap itſelf, Such hazardous things are 
long-drawn metaphors in the hands of careleſs writers. STEEVENS. 

The arguments by which lady Macbeth perſuades her huſband to 
commit the murder, afford a proof of Shakſpeare's knowledge of hum in 
nature. She urges the excellence and dignity of courage, a g ittering idea 
which has dazzled mankind from age to age, and animated ſometimes the 
hocſe-breaker, and ſometimes the conqueror; but this ſophiſm Macbeth 
has for ever deſtroyed, by diſtinguiſhing true from falſe fortitude, in a 0 
and a half; of which it may almoſt be ſaid, that they ought to beituw 


immortality on the author, tough all his other productions had been Joſt: 


1 dare do all that may become a man; 
| I bo dares ds mare, is none. 

This topick, which has been always employed with too much ſucceſs, 
is uſed in this ſcene with peculiar propriety to a ſeldier by a woman. 
Courage is the diſtinguiſhing virtue of a foldier; and the reproach of 
cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a woman, without great im- 
patience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himſelf to murce: 
Duncan, another art of ſophiſtry by which men have ſometimes deluge 
their conſciences, and perfuntes themſelves that what would be crimias: 
in others is virtuous in them: this argument Shakſpeare, whoſe plan 
obliged him to make Macbeth yield, has not confuted, though he might 
eaſily have ſhown that a former obligation could not be vacated by a latier; . 
that obligations. laid on us by a higher power, could not be over-ruled oz 
obligations which we lay upon ourſelves, Joux$0N, 


MACEHETH;:* 487 ö 


Lady. M. Know you not, he has? 

Mach, We will proceed no further in this buſineſs : 
He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dreſs'd yourſelf? hath it flept ſince? 
And wakes it now, to look ſo green and pale 
At what it did ſo freely? From this time, 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 

o be the ſame in thine own act ani valour, 
As thou art in defire ? Would'| thou have that 
Which thou eſleem'ſt the ornament of 1:ts, 
And live a coward in thine own citeem ;* 
Letting I dare not wait upon 1 would, 

Like the poor cat i' the adage 73 

Maco. Pr'ythee, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more, 1s none. 

Lady. M. What beaſt was 1t then, 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? 

When you durit do it, then you were a man ; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 

Be ſo much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themſelves, and that their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you, I have given ſack ; and know 
How tender *tis, to love the babe that milks me: 


14 I would 


In this there ſeems to be no reaſoning. I ſhould read: 
Or live d coward in thine own diem; 
Unleſs we chooſe rather: 
: ——- Would'ft theu leave that, Jon xsoN. 
Ds you wiſh to obtain the crown, and yet would you remain ſuch a coward 
in your own eyes ail your life, as to ſuffer your paitry fears, which whiſper, 
*I dare not, to control your noble ambition, Which cries aut, © 1 would ?“ 
| | STEEVENS, 
3 The adage alluded to is, The cat {owes ib, but dares nat wwet her. feet: 
„Catus amat piſces, ſed non vult tingere plantas. jor x50, 
+ Thus the old copy. Dr, Warburton would read c , not IMpro- 
perly, but without neceſſity, SrEEVENS. 
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453 MADE BET H. 


] would, while it was, ſmiling in my face, 

Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneleſs gums; 
And daß d the brains out, had 1 ſo ſworn, as yon 
Have done to this. N 

Macb. If we ſhould fal. 

Lady M. We fail! 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking- place,“ 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan 1s aſleep, 

(W hereto the rather ſhall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him,) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſlel fo convince? 


That 


© This is a metaphor from an engine formed by mechanical complica- 
tion. Ihe /iichivg place is the flop which ſuſpends its powers, till they 
are diſcharged on their proper object; as in driving piles, &c. Perhaps 
indeed Shakſpeare had a more familiar image in view, and took his meta- 
phor from the ſcrexving uh the chords of ſtring- inſtruments to their proper 
degree of tenſion, when the peg remains fait in its ſticking=placey i, e. in 
the place from wich it is not to move, STEEVENS. 

Mr. Strevens's laſt interpretation is, in my apprehenſion, the true 
one. Matrox 

7 he chcumſtance relative to Macbeth's ſlaughter of Duncan's Char. 
S-rlains, (as 1 obſerved fo long ago, as 1773, ) is copied from Holinſhed's 
account of King Dufte's murder by Donwald. Mr. Malone has ſince 
tranſcribed the whole narrative of this event from the Chronicle, 

| STEFVENS,. 

To convince is, in Shakfpeare, to overporver or ſubdue, as in this play: 

% Their malady convinces 
«© The great aſlay of art.” JoxNSON, 

What was anciently called was baile (as appears from Selden's notes 
en the ninth ſong of Drayton's Pe yeſbien) was an annual cuitom obſerved 
in the country on the vigil of the new ycar z and had its beginning, as ſome 
ſay, from the words which Ronix daugber of Hengiſt utrd, when ike 
drank to Vortigern, loverd kirg wvas-be:! 3 he anſwering her, by direction 
of an interpreter, drinc-beile; and then, as Geottry of Moamouth fays, 

« Kuſte hire and ſitte hire adoune and glad dronke hire Heil; 
« And that was tho in this land the verſt vas-hail, 
4 As in lang1ge of Saxoyne that me might evere iwite, 
« And ſo wel he paiti the fole about, that he is not yut voryute.“ 

Afterwards it app-ars that wwaz-bai/e, and drirc-beil, were the uſual 
phraſes of quaffing among the Engliſh, as we may fee from Thomas de la 
Mare in the Life of Edward II. and in the lines of Hanvil the monk, 
who preceded him: 

«« Ecce vagante ciſo diſtento gutture waſs-bezl, 
« Inge minant d- 


Bub 


„ Men e. 


That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reaſonꝰ 
A limbeck only :* When in ſwiniſh fleep 
"Their drenched natures 3 lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Ihe unguarded Duncan? what not put upoa 
His ſpungy officers ; who thall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell 7+ 3 
Mach. Bring forth men- children only ! 
For thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe fleepy two 
Ot his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't? 
Lady M. Who dares receive it other,s 
As we ſhalt make our griefs and clamour rear 
Upon his death ? 


Y 5 Macb. 


But Selden rather conjectures it to have been x uſual ceremony among 
the Saxons before Hengiſt, as a note of bsa!rb-ao ring, ſuppoſing the ex- 
preſſion to be corrupted from wv h- bel.” 

Wafſ:! or Waſjail is a word till in uſe in the midland counties, and 
ſigniſies at preſent what is called Lambs-Wool, i. e. roaſted apples in 
ftrong beer, with ſugar and ſpice. 


Ben Jonſon perſonifies <va//e/ thus: E ter Waffel lite a neat ſe vgpſter 
and ſg ſter, ber page bearing a brown b’ de 2with ribbands and roſemary, 


before her. | 

Wajje! is, however, ſometimes uſed for general riot, intemperance, or 
feſtivity. On the preſent occaſion I believe it means intemperance. 

| STEEVENS 

3 A warder is a guard, a ſentinel, STEEVENS» 

9 1.6% the receptacle, MALONE. 

* That is, ſhall be only a veſſel to emit fumes or vaporrs, Jon x so. 

The limbeck is the veſſel, through which diſtilled liquors paſs into the 
recipient, So ſhall it be with memory; through which every thing ſhall 
pals, and nothing remain, A. C. 


» 


3 1, e. 8 we ſhould ſay at pre ſent, ſcaled, ſaturated with liquor. 


STEEVENS. 


4 Nucll is murder, manguellers being in the old language the term for 
which murderers is now uſed, Jon 4w80N. | 


> So, in Holinſhed: „ he burthen'd the chamberleins, whom he 


had ſlaine, with all the fault, they having the keyes of the gates com- 
mitted to their keeping all the night, and therefore f cou'd not be otherawije 


(14d he) but that they were of counſel in the commit ing of that myſt de- 
tc itable murther.“ MaLonx. | 
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490 | MACBETH. 


Macb. I am ſettled, and hend up® 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with faireſt ſhow : 
Falſe face muſt hide what the falſe heart doth know, [ Exenz:, 


— __ 


A&A STI; SCC NS- 1! 
The ſame, Court awithin the Caſtle, 


Enter BAR YO, and Fizance; aud a Servant, with : 
torch before them. 


Ban. How goes the night, boy? 
Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban. And ſhe goes down at twelve, 
Fl. I take't, tis later, fir, 


Ban, 

6 A metaphor from the bow. 

Till this inſtant, the mind of Macbeth has been in a ſtate of uncertain!» 
and fluctuation, He has hitherto proved neither reſolutely good, noc 
ſtinately wicked. Though a bloody idea had ariſen in his mind, after h 
had heard the prophecy in his favour, yet he eontentedly leaves the com- 
pletion of his hopes to chance. At the concluſion, however, of his 
iaterview with Duncan, he inclines to haſten the decree of fate, and quits 
the ſtage with an apparent reivlution to murder his ſovereign. But no 
ſooner is the king under his roof, than, refteQing on the peculiaritics ct 
his own relative ſituation, he determines not to offend againſt che laws ot 
hoſpitality, or the ties ol ſubjeRion, Kindred, and gratitude, His wite 
then aſſails his conitancy afreſh, He yields to her ſuggeſtions, and wit}, 
his integrity, his happineſs is deſtroyed. 

I have enumerated the particulars, becauſe the waverings of Macbeth 
have, by ſome criticks, been regarded as unnatural and contradictory cr. 
cumſtances in his character; not remembering that nem: repente fuit n- 
Pifſimus, or that (as Angelo obſerves) | | 

40 when once our grace we have forgot, 

6 Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not—:“ 
a paſſage which contains no unapt juſtification of the changes that happen 
in the conduct of Macbeth. SrEEVENS. 

7 The place is not mark'd in the old edition, nor is it eaſy to ſay where 
this encounter can be. It is not in the hall, as the editors have al! ſuppoſac 
it, for Banquo ſees the ſky; it is not far from the bedchamber, as the 
converſation ſhows: it muſt be in the inner court of the caſtle, wh" 
Banquo might properly croſs in his way to bed, Jon NSON. 


MACBETH. 491 
Barn, Hold, take my ſword :—There's huſbandry in 


heaven,“ 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 
A heavy ſummons lies like lead upon me, 
And vet I would not ſleep: Merciful powers! 


Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 


Gives way to in repoſe !9—Give me my {word ;— 


Euter MAaCBETH, and a ſervant with @ torch. 


Who's there ? 

Macb, A friend. 

Ban, What, ſir, not yet at reſt? The king's a bed: 
He hath been in unuſual pleaſure, and 
Sent forth great largeſs to your offices: 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs ; and ſhut up- 
In meaſureleſs content. 

Mach, Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the ſervant to defect; 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrouglt, 4 

V 5 BA. 


* Huſbandry here means thrift, frupality, Marlowe. 

9 It is apparent from What Banquo favs afterwards, that he had been 
ſolicited in a dream to attemęt famething in conſecusnce of the proviecy 
of the witches, that his waking ſenſes were thock'd at; and Shakipeare 
has here moſt exquiſitely contraſted his character with that of Macbeth. 
Banquo is praying againſt being tempted to encourage thoughts of gwit 
even in his ſlecp; while Macbeth is hurrying into temptation, and revolv- 
ing in his mind every ſcheme, however flagitious, that may amſt him to 
complete his purpoſe. The one is unwiiling to ſleep, leſt the ſame, phan- 
toms ſhould aſſail his reſolution again, while the other is depciving hie! 
of reſt throuzh impatience to commit the mu: der. 

The ſame kind of invocation occurs in Cy rn: 

«« From fairies, and the ente, of the nigbt, 
4 Guard me!“ STExEvENS. 4 

* Offices are the rooms appropriated to ſervants and culinary purpoſ*. 
Duncan was pleaſed with his entertainment, and diſpented his bounty to 
thoſe who had prepared it. All the modern editors have transferred this 
largeſs to the omrers of Macbeth, who would more propettiy have been 
rewarded in the field, or at their return to court. STEEVENS, 

BY ye ſhut upy 1g do cenclude, Sr EVINS. 


+ This is obſcurely exprelſed. The meaning ſet me to be : — Bel g 
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492 MAC BET H. 


Ban, All's well,5 
I dicamt lift night of the three weird fiſters : 
To you they have ſhow'd ſoine truth. 
Macb. I think not of them 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to ſerve, 
Yould ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
It you would grant the time, 
Bar, At your kind'ſt leiſure, 
MMaco, If you fliall cleave to my conſent, —when 'tis,“ 
It ſhall make honour for you, 


. 
3 


Bax, 


unprepared, our entertainment was neceſſarily deſe Five, and we only hai 
it in our power to ſhow the king our zige to ſerve him. Had we 
received ſufficient notice of his coming, our zcal ſhould have been more 
clearly manifeſted by our act. 

N bicb refers, not to the laſt antecedent, deſc, but to soil. 

Matoxr, 

5 1 ſuppoſe the poet originally wrote (that the preceding verſe might 
be completed)“ x, all is well.“  STEEVENS. 

Cenſent for will. So that the ſenſe of the line is, If you ſhall go into 
my meaſures when I have determined of them, or when the time comes 
that 1 want your aſſiſtance. WARBURTONs 

Macbeth exprefies his thought with affected obſcurity z be does not 
mention the royalty, though he apparently had it in his mind. , you 
Fail cleave to my conjerty if you ſhall con cur with me when I determine to 
accept the crown, when ', When that happens which the prediction 
promiſes, it ſal! make honour for y JOHNSONs 

The meaning of Macbeth is as follows: =1f yen ſhall clcawe to my con- 

fent—i, e. if you ſhall ſtick, or adhere, to my party—4vber , i. Co at 
the time when ſuch a parry is formed, your conduct ſhall produce honour 
for you. : 

That conſent means participation, may be proved from a paſſage in the 
goth Plam. I cite the tranſlation 1568. «© When thou ſawedſt a 
thiefe, thou dydſt conſent unto hym, and haſt been partaker with the 
adulterers.” In both inſtances the particeps criminis is ſpoken of. 

Macbeth mentally refers to the crown he expected to obtain in con ſe- 
quence of the murder he was about to commit. The commentator, 
indeed, (who is acquainted with what precedes and follows) comprehends 
all that paſſes in the mind of the ſpeaker 3 but Bayquo is ſtill in ignorance 
of it, His reply is only that of a man who determines to combat every 
poſſible temptation to do ill; and therefore expreſſes a reſolve that in 
fpite of future combinations of intereſt, or ſtruggles for power, he will 

attempt nothing that may obſcure his preſent honours, alarm his conſcience, 

er corrupt his Joyalty. ; 
Macbeth could never mein, while yet the ſusceſs of his attack on = 
112 
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Ban. So I loſe none, 
In ſeeking to angment it, but ſtill keep 
My boſom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
1 ſhall be counſel'd. 
Mach. Good repoſe, the while! 
Ban. Thanks, fir; "Ihe like to you! { Exit BAN. 
Mach. Go, bid thy mittreſs, when my drink is ready,“ 
She ſtrike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. | Exit Servant, 
Is this a dagger, which I ſee before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee: 


I have 


Vife of Duncan was uncertain, to afford Banquo the moſt dark or diſtant 
hint of his criminal deſigns on the crown. Had he acted thus incautiouſty, 
Banquo would naturally have become his accuſer, as ſoon as the murder 
had been diſcovered. STEEVENS. 

That Banquo was apprehenfive of a deſign upon the crown, is evident 
from his reply, which affords Macbeth ſo little encourage ment, that he 
drops the ſubject. RiTs0ON, 

The word cenſent has always appeared to me unintelligible in the firſt 
of theſe lines, and was, I am perſuaded, a mere errour of the preſs, A 
paſſage in The Tempeſt leads me to think that our author wrote content. 

The meaning then of the preſent difficult paſſage, thus corrected, will 
be, —If you will cloſely adhere to my cauſe, if you will prom te, as far as 
you can, what is likely to contribute to my ſatis faction and content, -u hex 
"tis, when the prophecy of the weird ſiſters is fulfilled, when 1 am ſeated 
on the throne, the event ſhall make honour for you. 

ihe word content adinits of this interpretation, and is ſupported by 
ſ-veral other paſſages in our author's plays; the word conſent, in my appre = 
henſion, affords here no meaning whatſoever. 

Conſent or concent may certainly ſignify Harmony, and in a metaphorical 
ſenſe that wnen which binds to each other a party or number of men, 
leagued together for a particular purpoſe; but it can no more ſignify, as 
or:ceive, the party, or body of men ſo combined together, or the cauſe for 
which they are unitcd, than the harmony produced by a number of muſical 
inſtruments can ſignity the inſtruments themſelves or the muſicians that 
play upon them. 

It this correction be juſt, „In ſeeking to augment it,“ in Banquo's 


reply, may perhaps relate not to his own honour, but to Macbeth's content, 


«© On condition that I loſe no honour, in ſeeking to increaſe your ſatis» 
faction, or content, =to gratify your wiſhes, Kc. The words however 
may be equally commodiouſly interpreted, —“ Provided that in ſceking ar: 
increaſe of bonour, 1 loſe none, &c. MALON E. 


7 See note on „their pers,” in the next ſcene, p. 497. STEVENS. 
This word, though reprobated by Ben Jonbon, who ineers at Decker 
for uſing it, was uſed by other writers beñ de Decker and our author. 


3 MALOX&x. 
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I have thae not; and yet I fee thee (till, 

Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 

To feeling, as to fight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind; a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat- opp:effed brain? 

I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw, 

Thou marſhal me the way that I was going; 
And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe, 

Mine eyes are made the fools o'the other ſenſes, 
Or elſe worth all the reſt : J ſee thee ſtill; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood,“ 
Which was not ſo before, —There's no ſuch thing: 
It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes, —Now o'er the one half world 
Nature ſeems dead, and* wicked dreams abufe 


The 


Though dudgeon ſometimes ſignifies a dagger, it more properly means 
the haft or handle of a dagger, and is uſed for that particular fort of Hande 
which has ſome ornament carved on the top of it. Junius explains the 
dudgeon, i e. haßt, by the Latin expreſſion, manuvorium apiatum, which 
means a handle of ⁊vod, with a grain rough as if the ſeeds of parſly wwere 
firowon over it. 

Caſcrigne conficms this: «© The moſt knottie piece of box may be 
wrought to a fayre dagen hafte.“ Gouts for drops is frequent in oid 


Engiith, FaRrmMER. 


— ts cf bic:d,] Or drops, French, Fork. 

Geuts is the technical term for the ſpets on ſome part of the plumag of 
a hawk: or perhaps Shakſpeare uſed the word in alluſion to a phraſe in 
heraldry, When a fteld is charg'd or ſfprinkied with red drops, it is faid co 
be gutty of gules, or gritty de ſang, STERVENS. 

2 That is, over aur bemiſphcre all actions and mitin ſeem to hawe ccaſed. 
This image, which is perhaps the moſt ſtriking that poetry can produce, 
has been adopted by Dryden in his Conqueſt of Mexics: | 

« All things are buſh'd as Nature's felf lay dead, 

« The mountains feem to nod their drowſy head; 

e The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 

« And ſleeping flow'rs beneath the night dews ſweats 
6 Even luſt and envy ſleep!“ 


Theſe lines, though fo well known, I have tranſcribed, that the contraſt | 
between them and this paſſage of Shakſpeare may be more accurate!) | 
obierved. 

Night is deſcribed by two great poets, but one deſcribes a night of 
quict, the other ot perturbation, In the night of Dryden, all the diſturb- 
| 6 | 
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The curtain'd fleep ; now witchcraft celebrates“ 

pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither'd murder, 

Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, 

Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace, 

With Tarquin's raviſhing flrides, towards his deſign 

Moves like a ghoſt, 4 Thou ſure and firm-ſet ne 
ear 


b-rs of the world are laid aſleep; in that of Shakſpeare, nothing but 
ſorcery, luſt, and murder, is awake. He that reads Dryden, finds him- 
ſelf lulb'd with ſerenity, and diſpoſed to ſolitude and contemplation, He 
that peruſes Shakſpeare, looks round alarmed, and ſtarts to find himſelf 
alone. One is the night of a lover; the other, of a murderer. Jo NSR. 
3 The word now has been added for the ſakes of metre» Probably 
Shakſpeare wrote: The curtain'd ſleeper. The folio ſpells the word ſleepe, 
and an addition of the letter r only, affords the propoſed emendation, 
STEEVENC. 
Mr. Steevens's emendation of “ the curtain'd ſleeper,“ is well intitled 
to a place in the text. It is clearly Shakſpeare's own word. RiTs0N, 
+ "The old copy des. STEEVENS» 
Mr. Pope changed fides to ftrides, Marone. | 
A rawiſhing ſtride is an action of violence, impetuoſity, and tumult, 
tike that of a ſavage ruſhing on his prey; whereas the poet is here 
attempting to exhibit an image of ſecrecy and caution, of anxious circum. 
ſpection and guilty timidity, the ftealrby pace of a rawiher creeping into 
the chamber of a virgin, and of an aſſaſſin approaching the bed of him 
whom he propoſes to murder, without awaking nin; theſe he delcribes as 
moving like ghoſts, whoſe progre ſſion is ſo different from ſtride, tha it has 
been in all ages repreſented to be 2s Milton expreſſes it: 
„ Smooth ſliding without ſtep.“ 
This hemiſtich will afford the true reading of this place, which is, 1 
think, to be corrected thus: 
— and wither d murder, 
—— thus with his flea/thy face, 
With Tarquin raviſbing, ſlides tow'rds bis deſign, 
Moves like a ghoſt. 
7 arquin is in this place the general name of a raviſher, and the ſenſe is: 
Vow is the time in which every one is a-ſleep, but thoſe who are em- 
ployed in wickedneſs ; the witch who is ſacrificing to Hecate, and the 
riviſher, and the murderer, who, like me, are ſtealing upon their prey. 
| When the reading is thus adjuſted, he wiſhes with great propriety, in 
| the following lines, that the earth may not bear bis ſteps, JoHNsoN. 
Bl 1 cannot agree with Dr, Johnſon that a fride is always an acen of 
| wiolence, impetuofity, or tumult. Spenſer uſes the word in his Faery Queen, 
B. IV. c. viii. and with no idea of violence annexed to it: 


«© With eaſy ſteps ſo ſoft as foot could ſtrides” 
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Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
J hy very ſtones prate of my where-about, 
And take the preſent horror trom the time, 


Words 


And as an additional proof that a ftride is not always a tumultuous rt, 
the toliowing inſtance, from Harrington's Arts, may be brought: 


% He takes a long and leiſurable ftride, 
4 And longeſt on the hinder foot he ſt aid, &c. 


Whoever has been reduced to the neceſſity of finding his way about + 
houte in the dark, muſt know that it is natural to take large rides, in 
order to f:el before us whether we have a ſafe ſooting or not. The ravith; 
and murderer would naturally take ſuch ftrides, not only on the ſarne 2c - 
count, but that their Reps might be fewer in number, and the ſcund of 
their feet be repeated as ſeldom as poſſible, STEKEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens's obſervation is confirmed by many inflances that occur 
in our ancient poets, MALON E. 

IW ith Turguin's raviſbing, &c.] The juſtneſs of this fimilitude is not 
very obvious. But a Rtanza, in his poem of Targquin and Lict ect, Will £x- 
plain it: | 
« Now flole upcn the time the dead of night, 

When heavy ſleep had clos'd vp mortal ey2s 
© No comfortable la, did lend bis lip t, 
No noiſe but owls' and avslver? dead Geding cries; 
Now ſerves the ſeaſon that they may ſurpriſe 
„% The filly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead and tilt, 
« JVbile luſt ard murder wake, to fan and kill.” 
. Wan BZURNrox. 
5 The old copy Thou {cevre, &c. which, though an evident corruption, 
d rects us to the reading I have ventured to ſubſtitute in its room. 
| STEZTVENS. 
© 1. e. leſt the noiſe from the ſtones take away from this midnight ſexſor 
that preſent horror with ſuits ſo well with what is going to be act d in it. 
What was the horror he means? Si/ence, than which nothing can ve 
more horrid to the perpetrator of an atrocious deſign, This ſhows a great 
knowledge of human nature, WARBURTON. 

Whether to tate horror from the time means not rather to cotch it as com- 

municated, than to deprive the time of korrour, deſerves to be conſidered, 
| | Joux 50N, 

The latter is ſurely the true meaning. Macbeth would have notiiing 
break through the univerſal ſilence that added ſuch a horror to the niglt:, 
as ſuited well with the bloody deed he was about to perform. Mr. Burke, 
in his Z//ay on the Sublime and Beautiful, obſerves, that Hall general pri- 
vations are great, beciuſe they are all terrible;“ and, with other things, 
he gives Hence as an inſtanct, iliuftrating the whole by that ante e 
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Which now ſuits with it. - Whiles I threat, he lives; 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives,” 


| A bell rings. 
I oo, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Heir it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell.“ [ Exit, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. 
5 Enter Lady MacorTiH. 


Lady M. That which hath made them drunk, hath made 
me bold: 
What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire ;—Iark = 
Peace! | 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the ſtern'it 338 He is about it: 
The doors are open; and the ſurſeited grooms | 
Do mock their charge with ſnores: 9 I have drugg'd their 
„ pollets,* 
That 


paſſage in Yirgil, where amidft all the images of terror that could be united, 
the circumitance of fence is particularly dwelt upon: 

& Di quibus Imperium eſt animirum, umbraque '/entes, 

© Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte i entia late.“ | 

When Statius in the Vth book of the Thebaid deſcribes the Lemnian 
maſſacre, his frequent notice of the filence and ſolitude both before and 
after the deed, is ſtriking in a wonderful degree: 

« Conticuere domus, &c.”” STErEveERs. 

In confirmation of Steevens's ingenious note on this paſſage, it may be 
obterved, that one of che circumſtances of horror enumsrated by Mace 
both is, — Nature ſeem: dead. M. Mason. 

Here is evidently a falſe concord; but it muſt not be corre cted, for 
it is neceſſary to the rhyme. M. Mason. 

Thus Raleigh, ſp-aking of love, in England's Helicon, 

« It is perhaps that ſauncing bell, 
« Tbat toutes all into beauen vr Hell. 

Sauncing is probably a miRake for ſacring STEEVENS., 

i. e. By going to ſleep, they trifle and make light of the truft repoſed 

in them, that of watching by their king. So, in Othello ; „ O miitreſs, 

villainy hath made mocks with love.” Marton, 

It appears from this paſlage, as well as from many others in our old 
dramatic K 
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the Vth book of his Thebaid, v. 236 : 
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That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they hve, or die. 

Mach. | Withiz.) Who's there what, ho! 

Lady M. Alack! 1 am afraid they have awak'd, 
And *tis not done : the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us: — Hark Ii laid their dagzers ready, 


* 


He could not miſ them. — Had he not reſembled 
My father as he ſlept, I had done't. + My hufband ? 


Enter Nlacpteth, 


AMacb. I have done the deed :— Didſt thou noi hear 
noue ? 


Lady M. X heard the ow] ſcream, and the crickets cry. 
Did not you ſpeak ? 

Mack. 
dramatick performances, that it was the general cuſtom to eat £o/ſirs jult 
before bed-time. So, in the ft part f K. Edward IV. by Hey woo! ; 
6c thou ſhalt be welcome to beef and bacun, and perhaps a bag- 
pudding; and my d:ughter Neil ſhall pop a %: upon thee when toy 
goe ſt to bed. Macbeth has already ſaid: 

% Go bid thy miſtreſs when my drink is ready, | 
4 She ſtrike upon the bell.” ( 

Lady Macbeth has alſo juſt obſerved 

& That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold 2, and in 
The Merry Wrees f Windſor, Mrs. Quickly promiſes Jack Rugby a #1 -! 
at night.“ STEEVENS. 

3 Compare Euripides, —Oreſtes, v. 1291—where Electra ſtands cen» 
tinel at the door of the palace whilſt Oreſtes is within for the purp-1+ of 
murdering Helen. The dread of a ſurprize, and eagerneſs for the buii- 
neis, make Electra conclude that the deed muſt be done ere time enmuzh 
had elapſ-d for attempting it. She liſtens with anxious impatier:ce ; d 
hearing nothing, expreſſes ſtrong fears leſt the daggers ſhould have failed. 
Read the whole pailage. S. W. 

+ This is very artful, For, as the poet had drawn the lady and her 
huſband, it would be thought the act ſhould have been done by her. It is 
likewiſe highly wit; for though ambition had ſubdued in her all th: 
ſentiments of nature towards preſent objects, yet the likeneſs of one 7 
which ſhe had been accuttomed to regard with reverence, made her unnd 


tural paſſions, for a moment, give way to the ſentiments of iniiinct aud 
humanity, WARBURTON» | F 


* 
* 


The ſame cireumſtance on a fimilar occaſion is introduced by Statius in 


Et vero Alcimeden etiumnum in murmure truncos 
Ferre patris wullus, &c. 
Thoas was the fatheg of Hypſipyle, the ſpeaker, SrEEVENS. 
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Mach. When? 

Lady M. Now. 

Mach. As I deſcended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Macb, Hark !— 

Who lies i'the ſecond chamber? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Mach. This is a ſorry ſight. [ Looking on his hands. 

Lady M. A fooliſh thought, to fay a ſorry ſight. a 

Mecb, There's one did laugh in his ſleep, and one cried, 

murder. 
That they did wake each other; I ſtood and heard them ; 
But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs' d them 
Again to ſleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodg'd together, 

Macb. One cried, G:d bl:ſs us ! and, Amen, the other; 
As they had ſeen me, with theſe hangman's hands, 
Liſtening their fear.“ I could not ſay, amen, 

When they did ſay, God bleſs us. 
Lady M. Conſider it not ſo deeply, 
Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen? 

IT had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 

Stuck in my throat, 

Lady M. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 
After theſe ways; ſo, it will make us mad. 

Mach. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more / 
Macbeth does murder fleep, the innocent ſleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd fleave of care,® 
The death of each day's life, fare labaur's bath," 4 

| alm 


i. e. Liſtening to their fear, the particle omitted, This is common in 
- Our author, STEEVENS. 


o Slave ſignifies the ravel}'d knotty part of the filk, which gives great 
trouble and embarraſſment to the knitter or weaver. HEATH. 
leave is properly filk, which has not been twiſted. STEEVENS. 


Ncave appears to nave ſignificd crarſe, ſoft, unwrought ſilk. Sta 
groſſc'ana, Ital. MALonE. 


- * * . 8 * 

In this encomium upon ſleep, amongſt the many appellations which 
are given it, ſignificant of its bene ſicence and friendlineſs to life, we find 
one which conveys a different idea, and by no means agrees with the reſt, 
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Balm of hurt minds, great nature 's ſecond conrſe, 
Chirf * ! in life's feat; — 
Lady A Vhat do you mean? 
Mach. Sin it cried, Se 2:9 more to ul! the houſe 5 
2 4 hath murder'd * ; aid therrfore Cawdor 
Shall ſieep id more, Macoeth Hr Il flvep ub more ? 
Lady AM. Who was it, tliat thus cried ? Why wort! 7 
thane, 
You do unbend your noble firength, to think 
So brainſickly of things: — Go, Get ſome v aters 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand,— 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place ? 
hey muſt lie there: Go, carry chem; and ſmear 
The fleepy grooms with blood, 
Mach. I' go no more: 
Jam afraid to think what I haye done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 


Lady N. Infirm of purpoſe? _ 
Give me the daggers: : The ſleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures: *tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
FI gild the 75 aces of the grooms withal, 
For it muſt ſeem their guilt.“ Exit. Knocking N N 
Macb. Whence is that Knoch ing! 
How is't with me, when every noite appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great ane s ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 


The 


which is: The death of cach day's liſe. I make no que ſtion but Sbak- 


ſ care wrote 7 
The birth f each day's life s 


The true characteriſtick of ſleep, which repairs the decays of labour, 

and afiits that returning vigour which ſupplies the next day's activity. 
WARBUR10N, 
The deatb foe day's life, means the end of W ay labour, the con- | 
clufion of ail that buſtle and far Zue that each day's life brings ⁊vith it. 

STa£VENS: 
8 Could Shakſp-are mean to play upon the fimilitude of gi/d and gui! - 
Jon so- 
This quibble too frequently occurs in the old plays. STIEVE N.. 
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The multitudinous ſeas incarnardine,? 
Making the green one red, 
Re-conter 


9 To inrarnardine is to ſtain any thing of a fleſh colour, or red. Car- 
#ard nc is the old term for carnation. STEEVENSs 

By the multitudincus ſeas, perhaps the poet meant, not the ſeas of every 
den mination, as the Catpiang &c. (as ſome have thought, ) nor the many- 
co oed as, (as others contend,) but the ſeas which 1warm with myriade 
ot inhabitants. 

It is objected by Mr. Kenrick, that Macbeth in his preſent diſpoſition 
of mind wou'! hardly have adverted to a property of the {2a, which has ſo 
little relation to the object immediately beiore him; and if Macbeth had 
rea'ly ſpoken this ſpeech in his caſlle of Inverneſs, the remark would be 
juſt, But che critick ſhould have remembered, that this ſpeech is no: the 
real effuſion of a Eiſt*mpered mind, but the compoſition of Shakſpeare ; of 
that poet, who haz puta circumſtantial account of an apothecary*'s ſhop into 
the mouth of Romeo, the moment after he has heard the fatal news of his 
beloved ſuliet's death z—and has made Othello, when in the anguiſh of 
his heart he determines to kill his wife, digreſs from the object which 
agitates his foul, tod-ſcribe minately the cou: fe of the Pontick fea, 

Mr. Steevens objects in the following note to this xplanation, thinking 
it more probable that Shak ſpeare thou!d refer „ to ſome viſible quality in 
the occang”” than ( to its concealed inhabitants;“ to the waters that 
might admit of diſcolouration,” than, „ t) the fiſhes whoſe hue could 
fuer no coange from the t:u6t of blood.“ But in what page of our author 
d) we find hs allufions thus curiouſly rounded, and complete in all their 
parts? Or rather dos not every page of theſe volumes turniſh us with 
images crouded on each other, that are not naturally connected, and ſome- 
times arc even diſcordant ? Haml:t's propoſing to take up arms againſt a 

fea of troubl's is a well known «xample of this kind, and twenty others 
night be produced. Our author certainly alludes to the waters, which are 
capable of di ſeoloratiom, and not to the fiches. His luton to the vaters is 
expretied by the word ſeas; ta which, if he has add d an epithet that has 
no very cloſe conneRion with the ſubject immediately b fore him, he has 
only followed his uſual practice, 
I However no alluſton was intended to the myriads of inhabitants with 
which the deep is peopl-d, I b-lieve by the muſtitudingus ſcas was meant, 
not the many-cvawed 0cr2n. 28 13 ſugg Rod, but the countleſs maſſes of waters 
obermver diſperſed on the jurface of the globe z the multitud:s of ſeas, as Hey- 
nod has it in a paſſage, tha: p (t:1ps our author remembered x; and indeed 
i: muſt be owned that es having uſ:d the plural ſeas ſeems to c unte- 
yance ſuch an interpretation; for the ſingular: ſea is equally ſuiced to the 
epithet /aultitudineys u the ſenſe of wfureyr , and would certainly have 
<areiponded better with the ſubſ quent line. MaALonxs. 
[ betieve that Shakſpeare eferted to ſome viſible: quality ir: the ocean, 


rather than to its concealed inhabitants; to the waters that might admit of 
Giſcoloration, and not to the filkes whoſe hue could ſuſter no change from 
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502 MACBE TH. 


Re-enter Lady MacBrern. 


Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white, ¶ K:&.] I hear a knocking 
At the ſouth entry :—retire we to our chamber: 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How eaſy is it then ? Your conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended, —[ Krocking.] Hark! more knock. 
ing: 
Get on your nightgown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhow us to be watchers ;—Be not loſt 
So poorly in your thoughts, 
ach. Toknow my deed,—'twere beſt not know myſelt.: 
Kink, 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking !+ Ay, would thou bed ; 
[ Exennt, 


SCENE 


the tinct of blood, Waves appearing over waves are no unapt ſymbol 5: 


a crowd, He who beholds an audience from the ſtage or any other muh 
tude gazing on any particular object, muſt perceive that their heads u 
raiſed over each other, velut unda ſupervemt undam. If therefore on: 
author by the multitudincus fea?” does not mean the aggregate of foas, . 
muſt be underitood to deſign the multitude of waves, or the cua ves tt 
bave the appearance of a multitude, STEEVENS, 

2 The line before us, on the ſuggeſtion of the ingenious author of 
Gray's-Inn Fournal, has been printed in ſome late editions in the fh. u 
manner: 

Making the green —one red, 

Every part of this line, as thus regulated, appears to me exceptions!” 
One red does not found to my ear as the phraſeology of the age cf EU 
beth ; and the green, for the green one, or for the green ſea, is, I am pc: - 
ſuaded, unexampled. The quaintneſs introduced by ſuch a regu!) 
leems of an entirely different colour from the quaintneſſes of Shak {pc a; - 
He would have written, I have no doubt, © Making the green fea, 16. 
if he had not uſed the word ſeas in the preceding line, which forced hi! 
to employ another word here. Matoxe. 

3 1, e. While I have the thoughts of this deed, it were beſt not know; 
or be leſt to, myſelt. This is an anſwer to the lady's reproof ; 
| be not last . 

So poorly in your thoughts, WARBURTON» 

+ Macbeth is addrefling the perſon who knocks at the outward gate. — 

Sir William D'Avenant, in his alteration of this play, reads (and inte::404 
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SCE NE: HI. 
The fame, 


Enter à Porter. FAnccking Within, 
Porter. Here's 1 knocking, indeed! If a man were porter 
of hell-gate, he ſhould have old turning the key.“ | Frocking, ] 
Knock, knock, knock: Who's there, i'the name ot Belzebub ? 
Here's a farmer, that hang'd himſelf on the expectation of 
vlenty: Come in time; have napkins enough 7 about you; 
ere you'll ſweat for't. | Knocking. | Knock, knock: Who's 
there, i'the other devil's name? Faith, here's an equivocator,s 
that could ſwear in both the ſcales againſt either ſcale; who 
committed treaſon enough for Gud's ſake, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven: O, come in, equivocator. | Kocking, ] 
Knock, knock, knock: Who's there? *Faith, here's an 
Engliſh tailor come hither, for ſtealing out of a French hoſe :9 


Come 


probably to point) „ Wake, Duncan, with this knocking !** conceiving 
that Macbeth called upon Duncan to awake. From the ſame miſappre- 
henſion, I once thought his emendation right; but there is certainly no 
need of change, MaLoNE, 

? Though Shakſpeare (fee Sir J. Reynolds's excellent note on Act I, 
ſc. vi.) might have deſigned this ſcene as another inſtance of what Is 
called the repeſe in painting, I cannot help regarding it in a different light, 
A gliimpſ2 of comedy was expected by our author's audience in the moſt 
ſlerious drama z and where elſe could the merciment, which he himſelf 
was always ftruggling after, be fo happily introduced? STEEVENSe 

i. e. frequent, more than enough. STEEVENS. 

/ 1, e. handkerchiefs. STEEVENS. 


* Meaning a Jetuit: an order ſo troubleſome to the ſtate in queen 


Llizabeth and king James the firſt's time, The javentors of the exe- 
crable docttine of eguizzorations "WARBURTON. 

The archneſs of the joke conſiſts in this, that a French hoſe being 
very ſhort and ftrait, a taylor muſt be matter of his trade who could ſtœal 
any ting fromthence. WaRrBURTON. | | 

Dr. Warburton has ſaid this at random. The French heſe (according 
to Stubbs 1n bis Arat-mic of Abriſes) were in the year 1595 much in 
taſhion.— . The Gallic hoſen are made very large and wide, reaching 
docun to their neces only, oil. three or foure gards apeece laid down a'ing eitber 
boſe."  STEEVENS, 
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594 MACBETH. 


Come in, tailor; here you may roaſt your gooſe. [ Knocki;s," 
Knock, knock: Neve: at quiet! What are you ?—But t;; 
place is too cold for hell. I'Il devil-porter it no further; | 
had thought to have let in ſome of all profeſſions, that go the 
primroſe way to the everlaiting bonfire, [ Knocking. } Anon, 
anon; I pray you, remember the porter. [ Opens the gaie, 


Euter MACDUFFP ard LENOX, 


Macd. Was it ſo late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you did lie ſo late? 
Port. Faich, fir, we were carouſing 'till the ſecond cock: 
and drink, fir, is a great provoker of three things, 

Macd. What three things does drink eſpecially provoke? 

Port, Marrv, fir, noſe-painting, ſleep, and urine. Lecherr, 
fir, it provokes, and unprovokes : it provokes the deſire, but 
it takes awa\ the performance: 'I heretore, much drink may 
be ſaid to be an equivocator with lechery: it makes him, an! 
it mars him; it ſets him on, and it takes him off; it perfuades 
him, and diſheartens him; makes him ftand to, and not ſtand 
to: in concluſion, equivocates him in a ſleep, and, giving 
him the lic, leaves him. | ; 

Macd. I believe, drink gave thee the lie laſt night.“ 

Port, 

When Mr. Steevens cenſured Dr, Warburton in this place, he tory: 
the uncertainty of French F'afbionrs. In The Treaſury of ancient and m:dcrn 
Times 1613, we have an account from Guyon, 1 ſuppoſe) of the » 
French drefles : « Mens b:je anſwered in length to their ſhort-ikirte; 
doublets; being made cl/cfe to their limbes, wherein they had no means fo: 
pockets. And Vubers, in his ſatyr againſt vanity, ridicules t 
ſpruge, diminitiue, neat, Frenchman's hoſe,” FARMER. 

From the following paſſages in be Scornful Lady, by Beaumont a: 
Fletcher, which appeared about the year 1613, it may be collected tht 
large breeches were then in faſhion ; 

Save. | an od fteward. ] «4 A comelier wear, I wis, than you! 
dangling flojs.”” Aſterwards Young Loveleſs ſays to the ſte ward,. Thi; 
is as plain as your old mnikin breeches.” MALONE. 

2 Cockcrowing. So, in King Lear; «« —he begins at curfew, ans 
walks till the firſt cock. STEEVERNS. 

It appears from a paſſage in Romeo and Juliet, that Shakſpeare means, 
that they were carouſing til! three clock - 

% "he ſecond cock has crow'd 3 
«© The curfew-bell has tol''d :; *tis three o' clock.“ MATO. 


3 It is not very eaſy to aſcertain preciſely the time when Duncan is mu» 
deted- 
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Port, That it did, fir, i'the very throat o'me: But 
ited hi his lie; and, I think, bei o ſtrong f. 
requited him for his lie; and, I think, being too ſtrong for 


0 
. 


him, though he took up my legs ſometime, yet I made a f11tt to 


dered. The converſation that paſſes between Banqun and Macbeth in 

. ma % E C — — * , * > k 1 "TY 10 218 14 2 
the firſt ſcene of this act might lead us to ſuppoſe that when Zanguy re- 
tired to ret 
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t it was not mu after twelve o' clock: 

o * . * % 
&« Van. How goes the night, boy 
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Vas feverous, and did ſhake,? 
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— 
Macd. Is thy maſter ſtirring ?— 
Our knocking has awak'd him; here he comes, 


Enter MacsBreTH, 


Len. Good-morrow, noble fir ! 


Macb. Good-morrow, both! 
Macd. Is the king ſtirring, worthy thane ? 
Mach, Not yet. 


Macd. He did command me to call timely on him; 
IT have almoſt ſlipp'd the hour. 
Mac b. I'll bring you to him, 
Macd. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet, tis one. 
Macb. The labour we delight in, phyficks pain,s 
This is the door. 
Mac d. T'll make ſo bold to call, 
For 'tis my limited ſervice,” [Exit Macpure, 
Len, Goes the King 
From hence to-day ? 
Macb. He does: he did appoint ſo. 
Len. The night has been unruly: Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down: and, as they ſay, 
Lamentings heard 1'the air; ſtrange ſcreams of death; 
And prophecying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, 
New hatch'd to the woeful time. The obſcure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night: ſome ſay, the carth 
Muacb. 
S i. e. affords a cordial to it. STEEVENS. 


Limited, for appointed. WARRURTON» 
So, in Timon: 

« In limited prof: Mons," i. e. profcilions to which people are regular 
and legally appointed. STEEVENC. 


7 Theſe lines, I think, ſhould be rather regulated thus: 
prophecying With accents terrible, 

Of dire combuſtion and confus'd events. | 
N.<v-batch*d to the zvoeful time, the obſcure bird 
Clamour*d the live-ling night, Some ſay, the earth 
Was feverous and did hates 


A 71:j9%) 
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Alach, Twas a rough night, 
Len, My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 


Re-enter Macbure, 


Macd. O horror! horror! horror! Tongue, nor heart, 


Cannot conceive,3 nor name thee ! 
Mach. Len. What's the matter? 


Macd. Confuſion now hath made his maſter- piece! 
Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
Ihe lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life o'the building. 
Macs. What 1s't you fay ? the life? 
Len. Mean you his majeſty ? 
Macd. Approach the chamber, and deſtroy your ſight 
With a new Gorgan ;— Do not bid me ſpeak ; 
See, and then ſpeak yourſelves —Awake! awake !— 


[ Exeunt MacBeTtH ard LENOX, 


2 2 Ring 

A fret becy of an event new-batch'd ſeems to be a prophecy of an event 
paſt, And à prophecy new. batch'd is a wry expretiion. The term nawe 
hatch'd is properly applicable to a bird, and that birds of ill omen thould be 
rewv-hatch'd to the ⁊u ful time, that is, ſhould appear in uncommon numbers, 
is very conſiſtent with the reſt of the prodigies here :uentioned, and with 
the univerſal diſorder into which nacure is deſcribed as thrown by the per- 
petration of this horrid murder. Joh NSN. 

I think Dr. ſohnton's regulation of theſe lines is improper. Propbe- 
cying is what is vo- hateb'd, and in the metaphor holds the place of the egg. 
Ihe events are the fruit,of ſuch hatching. STEEVENS. 

I think Steevens has juitly explained this patiag*, but ſhould wiſh ta 
recd—-prepbecyings in the plural. M. Maso. 

Dr. Johnſon oblerves, cnzt 6 a prophecy of an vent nero- bateb'd ſeems 
to be a frepbecy of an went paſt, And a prophecy new-batcb*d is a wry 
expreſhon,'® The conitruttion ſuggeſted by Ir Steeyens mects with 
tne firſt objaction. Yet the following palſage in which the fame imag ry 
is found, inclines me to believe that our author meant, that e- hatel d 
'kouls be referred to events, though the events were y=t to conte. Allow- 
ing lor his uſual inaccuracy with reſpect to the active and piilive pactie 
ple, the events may be laid to be the bateb and brood ci zime.“ If 
tue conſtruction that I hase ſuggeſted be the true one, batch'd muſt be 
here uſed for batching, or „ in the ſtate of being batch" d.''— o the woetul 
ume, means to ſuit the woc ful time. MALONS. 

The uſe of two negatives, not to make an aſfirmative, but te den“ 
more itrongly, is very common in our author. ST EEVYERS. 
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Ring the alarum-bell :— Murder! and treaſon ! 
Banquo, and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy ſleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itſelf up, up, and ſee 


Jhe great doom's image! Malcolm ! Banquo ! 
* As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprights, 
i 'To countenance this horror ! [ Bell rings, 
F 


Enter Lady MacBeTHn. 


Lady M. What's the buſineſs, 
That ſuch a hidequs trumpet calls to parley 


The ſleepers of the houſe ? ſpeak, ſpeak, 
Macd, O, gentle lady, 

is not for you to hear what I can ſpeak; 

The repetition, in a woman's ear, 

Would murder as it fell. O Lanquo! Panquo ! 


— by 
— 
- - — — x 
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Enter BANQUO, 


Our royal maſter's murcer'd! 


Lady AT. Woe, alas! 
What in cur houſe ?9 
Bau. Teo cruel, any where, 


Dear Duff, I pi*pthee, contradict thyſelf, 
And ſay, it is not fo, | 


A 4 , 
Ne-cuter NLACBETH ud LEY OX. 


Mach. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a bleed time; fer ſrom this inſtant, 


177 . 
FY © Fe 
There's 


9 This is very fine, Had the been innocent, nothing but the mutder 
Itſelf, and not any of its aggravating circumitances, would nato haue 
affected her. As it was her bufineſs was to appear highly 1; doh d at 
then ws. Therefore, like one whohas her thoughts about l, il; | 
tor ar a;privating Circumſtance, that might be fuppoſed nic 
perſonay; not confidering. that by placing it there, ſhe d.! 
a concern tor heiietlian for the king. On the contrary, ner! 

ho hd rep<ntes tc act, and was now latzouring under the harre 6 5 
recent murder, in his exctamat.on, gives all the marks of terre tor ! 
ACT All. WARETATONe 
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There's nothing ſerious in mortality: 

All is but toys: renown, and grace, is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer les 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter MALCOLM and DoNALBAL%, 


Don, What is amiſs ? 

Macs. You are, and do not know it: 
The ſpring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
I: opp d; the very ſource of it is ſtopp'd. 

Macd. Your royal father's murder'd. 


Ml. SA by whom ? 
Len. "Thoſe of his chamHer, as it ſeem'd, had done't ; 
Their ham s and faces were all badg'd with blood, 


So were their daggers, Sick, un vip d, we found 
Upon their pillows: : 
They itar'd, and were diſtracted; no man's life 
Was to be truſted with them. 
ach. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That [ did kill them. 
Macd. Wherefore did you fo ? 
Mach. Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temperate, and furious, 
Loyal and neutra!, in a moment ? No man : 
The expedition of my violent love 
Out- ran the pauſer reaſon, —Here lay PRESS . 


His ſilver {kin lac'd with his yum blood ; 


3 | | And 


* Icnce thought that our author wrote batb'd; but ws. is certainly 
right. Ma LoN E. 


3 Mr. Pops has endeavoured to improve one of the eſ2 lines by ſubſtitute 
ing goery bl; 5 for galden bind; but it may eaſiiy be admitted that he, who 
could on ſuch an oc caſion talk of lacing the ft be oy Tre would lace it with 

g:/den b/o;d. Ns a nen ane at can be made to this line, of which every word 
3 equally faulty, but by: i Zen: ral blot. 

It is not probable; that Shak ſ>care put theſe forced and unnatural me- 
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LO LOW the ditterence 
natural out erer of ſudden paſſion. This 


whe le ſpeech, {> cenſidered, is a 
remarkable! 11): 


tance of judgment, as it coaſitts entirely of antitheſis and 


metaphor. ouNSOx. 


vetween the itudied langulge of hypocriſy, and the 
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910 MAC BET H. 
And his gaſh'd ſtabs look'd like a breach in nature, 


For ruin's wafteful entrance: there, the murderers 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore: Who could refrain, 


T 1.44 


To gild any thing e 3/::d is very common phraſe in the old plays. 

The allufion here is to the decoratiun of the richeſt habits worn 
the age of Shakſpeare, when it was vival to lac cloth of flower with 1+. 
and cloth of geld with for, The fecond of theſe faſhions is mention: 
in M:cb ade abcut Nothing, Act III. fc, iv: „Cloth of gold,—/aced u 
fiiwvers”? STTI VIS. 

The allufi:n is ſ+ ridicu!ous on ſuch an cccaſion, that it diſcovers the 
declaimer not to be affected in the manner he would repreſent himici!, 
T he whole ſpeech is an unnatural! mixture of far- ſetch'd and commons. 
place thoughts, hat ſhows him to be acting a pert, V/ARBURTON, 


+ The expreſſion may mean, that the daggers were covered with blood, 
quite to their breeches, i. e. their bilts or Handles, The lower end of 4 
cannen is called the brecch of it; and it is known that both to breech aud 
to wntreech a gun are com mon terms, STEEVERS, 

Mr. Warton haſt juſtly obſerved that the word unmannerly is here ufd 


with daggers, The ſact is, that in Shakfpeare's time a dagger was 1 
common weapon, and was uſually carried by ſervants and others, ſuſpend! 
at their backs, Ma LON E. 
The ſenſe is, in plain language, Daggers filibily— in a fon mar ner, — 
ſheath'd with ulud, A ſeabbard is called a ftilcte, a feat her coat, n 
Remes; — but you will aik, whence the alluſion to breecbes Dr. Ww tur, 
ton and Dr. Johnſon have well obſerved, that this ſp-ech of Mac : 
very artfully made up of unnatural thoughts and language: in 1603 
year in which the play appears to have been written) a book was pub 
by Peter Erondel! (with commendatory poems by Daniel, and other wits | 
of the time, ) called The French Garden, or a Summer Dayes Labour, co" | 
taining, among other matters, ſome d'alogues of a dramatick caſt, h, 
1 am perſuaded, our author had read in the Enghch; and from which by 
took, as he ſuppoſed, for his preſent purpoſe, this quaiat exprefiion. | 
will quote /iteratim from the Ech dialogue: “ Boy! you do nothing = 
play tricks there, go fetch your maſtex's filver-hatcned daggers, v 
have not bruſhed their breecbvs, bring the bruſhes, and bruſh them bet. 
Tae.” —Shakſpeare was deceived by the pointing, and evidently tuppout 
fr. mn 


breeches to be a new and affected term for ſcalbard:. But had he | 


4+ 


able ty have read the French on the other page, even as a /carzer, he mn 
have been ſet right at once. „ Gargon, vous ne faites que badiner, * 


querir les poignards argentez de vos maiſtres, vous n'avez pas efpout'-'” 
]- vt 
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That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make his love known ? 


Lady M. Help me hence, ho! 
Mac. Look to the lady.“ 
Mal. Why do we hold our tongugs. 


That moſt may claim this argument for ours :? 
Dia. What ſhould be ſpoken here, 

Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole, 

May ruſh, and ſeize us? Let's away; our tcats 

Are not yet brew'd, 


Mal. Nor our ſtrong ſorrow on 
The foot of motion. 
Bax. Look to the lady : — 


Lady NAaCBETH © u. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuffer in expoſure," let us mcet, 
And queſtion this molt bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and fcruples ſhake us: 
In the great hand of God I ſtand ; and, thence, 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Ot treaſonous malice.” 


2 4 Mach. 


sent Lt de-cbavſſes,” their breecher, in the common ſenſe of the word: 
as in the next ſentence bas-de chauſfes, ſtockings, and ſo on through al! the 
articles of dreſs, FanmMER, 


5 Mr. Wheatley juflly obſerves that % on Lady Macbeth's ſeeming to 
faint,— white Banquo and Macduff are ſolicitous about her, Macbeth, by 
his unconcern, betrays a conſciouſneſs that the fainting is feigned.“ 

I may add, that ax bold and hardened villain would from a refined policy 
have aſſumed the appearance of being alarmed about her, leſt this very im- 
putation ſhould ariſe againſt him: the irreſolute Macbeth. is not ſufficiently 
at caſe to act ſuch a part, Maroxz. 


0 1. e. oben <ve have clatbed eur haif-drefl bodies, ⁊obich may take cold 
from being exp:/ed to tle air. It is poſſible that in ſuch a cloud of words, 
the meaning might eſcape the reader. STEEVENS. 

The porter in his ſhort ſpeech had obſerved, that « this place [i. e. 
the court, in which Banquo and the reſt now are, ] is too cold for hell.“ 

NMALON R. 

7 Pretence is intention, deſign, a ſenſe in which the word is often uſe4 
by Shakipeare, Banquy's meaning is, —in our preſent tate of doubt ana 

uncer. 
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512 MAC BET H. 


Mach. And ſo do I. 

A. So all. 

Mach. Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
And meet 1'the hall together, 

All. Well contented, 


[ Exeunt all but MAL. and Do, 

Aal. What will you do? Let's not conſort with them: 
Ty ſhow an unfelt ſorrow, is an office 
Which the falſe man does eaſy : I'Il to England, 

Dun. Jo Ireland, I; our ſeparated fortune 

Shall Kee pus both the ſafer; where we e are, 
There's ; daggers | in men's ſmiles ; the near in blood, 
Ihe nearer bloody.“ 

Mal. his murderous ſhaft that's ſhot, 
Hach not yet lighted ;9 and our ſafeſt way 
Is, to avoid the Anm. Therefore, to horſe; 
And let us not be 0 ainty of leave-taking, 
But ſhift away: here's warrant in that theft 
Which ſteals itſcif, when there's no mercy left. Excunt, 


uncertainty about this murder, I have nothing to do but to put myſelt 
under the direction of God; and relying on his ſupport, 1 here declare 
mytzif an eternal e 2emy to this treaſon, and to all its further defigns bat 
late nat yet come to ligit. ST EEVENS. 

Hand, as Mir. Upton has obſerved, is here uſed for eber, or providence, 


So, in Pſalm xxii; „ Deliver my ſoul from the ſword, my darling iron 


the ver | Heb. from the hand] of the dog. Maron. 

S Meaning, that he ſuſpected Macbeth to be the murderer ; fo r he wa! 

the zearcſt in bload to the two princes, being the couſin-g dan of Dunca 
STEEVENS: 

9 The dcſign to fix the murder upon ſome innocent perſon has not ct 
taken effect,  Jonnson. 

The ſhaft i is nit yet li bed, and theugh it bas done miſchief in its fig gut, wu 
bawe reaf: hn t6 appreterd ill more before it bas „ ent its force and Jai $ 19 !ts 
ground, The end for which the murder was committed, is not yet attain: 
The death of the king only, could neither inſure the crown to Macheth, 
ror 3ccompl' th any other purpoſe, while his ſons were yet living, who had 


tiicro tore jaſt reaſon to apprehend they thculd be removed by the lutas 
means. STEEVER $6 


SCENE 
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SCE SV. 
Withint the Caſiie. 


Euter Ross, and an old Man, 


ON. Threeſcore and ten I can remember well: 
Within the volume of which time, I have ſeen 
Fours dre adiul, and things ſtrange; but this ſore night 
Hach tritied former knowings, 


Roſe. A g good ſuther, 
Thou los 'ſt the heavens, as 1b 4 wich man's act, 
Threaten his bloody ſtage: : by the clock, tis Gay 
And vet dars night {tt rangles s the travelling lamp: 
15 it A 's pre domin. ince, or the day's ſhame, 

: darknels, docs the tace of earth intomb, 
175 _ living li ht ſhould Kits it! 


EIA FS 8 5+, 7 7 
4A N. 15 u 1 acural, 
— DE 124. 4  ® 3 * hk r \ 4 
Even like the deed that's done, On T uciuay lait, 
A IIQHCON, o ring in her pride ot place, 
W be # A * rx LES 
48 A mol 111 18 901 wi '7 Hias K d at, Ad Kili d. 
ö \ ' 4 - 1 7 0 5 fl N * a 1 
Nee. And Duncan's horſcs, (a thing moſt ſtrange and 


certain, 5 
Ecauteous and fwift, the raiviunsof their race 


2 5 Turn'd 


* After the marder of king Dufte, (ſays Ho'inſked) 5 for the ſpace 
CT 115 k 3! 879 Bu} Ez 145 to; 8 Cz1e re a Med 10 At 4 , * * 4 7 1101 1.00 18 vY 


night, in any part of the realme, but: {till was the c wered Wen con- 
tinual clouds; And 
ngs and < erp it's, 
ide 


7 
4 
” 1” £- *,» 3 F=% * ” = 5 * * © * * = 
that the 8 Þ e Were in great ie ar. O1 prelent Celtruce 
ian 
tion.“ It is evi t 


nt that Shaklpaare had tals pailiye in lus thougnts, 


. 2 
ALONE. 


Finely exp 'elivd, for cor? dence in its Zu, Lye WARBURTO? 
Sy a place of RES ihe ſecined 1 p. oud z— —in an elevated eee on. 


2 


i. e. by an owl that was hunting for mice, as het Proper Preys 


, This is alſo found among the prodigies conſequent on ng U ues 
murder : «6 There was a abt ſtrangled by an o-˖ũñ· r!ͤ?! CEEEVERNS» 
1 heobald reads: ; 8 
— iris F the races 
very probably, and very poctically. Jon x son, Moſt 
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Turn'd wild in nature, broke their falls, flung out, 
Contending gainſt obedience, as they would make 
War with manxind, 
Old M. Tis ſaid, they eat each other. 
Roſe, They did fo; to the amazement of mine ex es, 
That look'd upon't. Here comes the good Macduif ; — 


Enter Macourr. 


How goes the world, fir, now ? 
Macd, Why, fee you not ? 
Boe. Is't known, who did this more than bloody deed 
Macd, "Thoſe that Macbeth hath flain. 
Roſje. Alas, the day ! 
What good could they pretend ? © 
Macd, They were ſuborn'd ; 
Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two ſous, 
Are ſtol'n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suſpicion of the decd, 
R3jfes *Cainſt nature ſtill 
Thrittlefs ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life's means !— Then 'tis e 
The ſovercipnty will fall upon Macbeth. 
Macd. He is already nam'd ; and gone to Scone, 
Jo he inveſted. 
Halse. Where is Duncan's body? 
Mac, Carried to Colmes- kill; * 


« 
= - 
Ss 4 


Moſt of the Pr odigies juſt bets Te mentioned are related by Holinthes, 33 
accompanying King 5 tb; aud it is in part icular allerced, tt: 
1 of inguiuar be 4 jr fo js did eat thrir © on fi:ff „ DOTEEVENS» 

0 pretend | is Kere 42 74 oje to tbeniſti ces, to jet before themjelves 2+ 1 
motive ot action. 1 uN SON. 

To pretend, in this laude, as in many others, is ſimply to irter:!, 60 
deſign, BTEEVENS. 

7 Macbeth by his t:rth flood next in the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
imma diately = r the ſons of Duncan. Kir, ig Malcolm, Duncan's prev - 
WANs © . A wwe daugliters, the c:acht of Wiym was the mother of PDurca 
the 5 a, 55 bes cf Mecbeth. JM:l.nford. STEEVENS. 


o Com 1 is Ths famous ina; one of the weſtern, e which; Dr. 
Jobglou n ;fited, nd d:icrbes in his Tour. Hollaſhed fcarcely wmenticns 


Ae. 


The ſacred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones. 
Rojfe. Will you to Scone ? 
Macd, No, couſin, III to Fife. 
Riffe. Well, I will thither. 
Macd. Well, may you ſee things well done there 
adieu! 
Leſt our old robes fir eaſier than our new! 
Rofſe, Father, farewell, 
Old M. God's beniſon go with you; and with thoſe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 


[ Exenrt, 


———ů—*vv.— . — — . 


en SCENE I. 
Fores. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter BAN Qu. 


Ban, Thou haſt it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promis'd;“ and, I fear, 
Thou play'dſt moſt foully for't: yet it was ſaid, 
Jt ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; | 
But that myſelf ſhould be the root, and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſuine,) ? 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

Z 6 Mar 


* „ 


the death of any of the ancient kings of Scotland, without taking notice of. 
their being buried with their predeceſſors in Colme-Aill. STEEVENS. 

It is now called Ilm. Kill in the Earſe language ſiguiſi:s a burying » 
place, Ma LON E. 

Here we have another paſſage, that might lead us to ſuppcſe that the 
thane is ip of Glamis de ſcended to Macbeth ſubſequent to his meeting the 
weird t:tters, though that event had certainly taken place betore, 

| Maroxzs. 
2 Shine, for proſper. WARBURTON. 
Shine, for appear with all the /yftre of conſpicuous truth. Jo:1NSOH« 
Trather incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. SIE SVE NA. 
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516 MAC BET H. 
Nlay they not be my oracles as well, 
And ſet me up in hope ? But, huſh; no more. 


Senet ſounded, Euter MaczzTH, os King; Lady MacBripi, 
as We en; LENOX, Ross E, Lords, Ladies aud Attendants: 


Mach. Here's our chief gueſt. 


Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feait, 


2 
And all- ching unbecoming. 


Macb. To night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, ſir, 
And & I rec jueſt „ur 1 vreſen Ce. 


Ban. Let your highneſs 
Command upon me: to the which, my dutics 
Are with a moſt indiffoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Mach. Ride you this afternoon ? 

Bau. Ay, mv good le d. 

Mach. We ſhould have elſe defir'd your good advice 
(Which ſtill hath been both grave and proſperous,) 
In this day's council; but we'll take to-morrow.3 
Is't far you ride? 

Bau. 


3 cept rind . ke to. merrtav.] Thus the old copy, and, in my opinion, 
rightly. Mr. Ma one would read 
. of tall to-MmO! row. Srrrvyrxs. 

I propoſed this emendation ſome time ago, and having fince met with 
two other paſſages in which the ſeme miſtake has happened, 1 truſt 1 fall 
be pardonee for gizing it a place in my text. In King Henry V. d dit. 
1623, we find, 

« For I con take, [talke.] for Piſtol's cock is up.“ 


Hed Shakſpegre written tate, he would ſurely have ſaid—““ but w-'ll 
take“ to-morrow.” 580, 11 the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act Fleance 2:5 
to his father: „I take't, *cis Toters fir.” NiIALON E. 

I do not perceive the neceNity of change. The poet's meaning could 
not be miſunde ſtood. Is ind was anſwere d, it his language was inte!!! - 
gible to his audience. tle little ſuppoſed a time would arrive, when his 
words were to abide the ſtr'cteſt ſcrutiny of verbal criticiſm. Wirh tte 
caſe (F converſatien, therefore, he copied its incorrectneſs. To take, is to 
4, to employ. .To tale time ” a common poraſe > and where is the im- 
propriety of ig we'll rate to-morrow ?** i. e. we will make uſe of 
te- morre w. Nen cc without 4 prompter,” muſt have urnderftood, by 

4 £41 


| 


| 
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Ban, As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
wixt this and ſupper : go not my horſe the better,“ 
muſt become a borrower of the night, 
For a dark hour, or twain. 
Mach. | Fail not our feaſt, 
Nan. My lord, I will not. 
Mach. We hear, our bloody couſins are beſtow'd 
2 e and in Ireland; not confeſſing 
ir cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
5 tn range invention : But of that to-morrow ; 
When, therewithal, we ſhall have cauſe of tate, 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horſe : Adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord: cur time does call upon us, 
Mach, I with your horſes ſwift, and ſure of foot ; 
And ſo I do commend you to their backs. 
Farewell. 


[ Exit BaxnqQuo, 
Let 


this familiar expreſſion, that Macbeth would employ to-morrow, as he 
wiſhed to have employcd to- day. 

When Piſtol ſays— can take” '—he means, he can Kindle, or lay 
hold, as fire does on its obj2&&t 

That the words falk and tate may occofionally have been pr 
other, is a fact which no man converſant with the br ef: 

the bare poſſibility of a ſimilar miltunc in the pretent inſtance, ought to have 
little weight in l ta an old readigg ſufficiently intelligible, | 

The word ke is em fed. in qu te a different ſenſe by Fleance, and 

means 0 bh nder ſ tand _ 1 ef 7886 rw 2 ene er manner. 80 B Par 3 66: 
take it, that iron braſs, called white wo”, bath ſome mixture cf tin,” 

: STEE VERS. 
„e. if he does not go well. Shakſpeare often uſes the comparative 
for the e and ſuperiatize. STEEVYENS. 

Mr. Stec vens's interpretation is, I believe, the true one. It is ſups 


porte d by the following pailage in Stowe's . Surwey of London, 1603: 
T 


ted for each 


oh 11 4 8 8 
8 * deny; and yet 


1 


* 


—and hee that hit it not full, if lie ria 1.7 the 5 „ had a wund 
bow in his neck, with a bag fail of ſand hanged v1 the other end,” 
MALONEs 

S 1n old Janguage one F the ſenſes of to commend was to commit, and 
ſuch is the meaning Ke. Maro x. 

Commend, however, in the preſent inſtance, may only be a civil term, 
fignifying kind; Thus in &A'/zg Horry LI: The king's majeſty 
toinmends. his good opinion to you.” Wat Macheth there fore, after 
expreiling hi. friend!y with relative ts their hort-s, appears to mean, is— 
to I Jerd (or diimiſs) you to mount them. 87 2E Ns. 
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518 MACBETH, 


Let every man be maſter of his time 
Till ſeven at night; to make ſociety 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone: while then, God be with you. 
| Exeurt Lady MACBETH, Lords, Ladies, Gr. 
Sirrah, a word ; Attend thoſe men our pleaſure ? 
Litend, "I hey are, my lord, without the palace gate. 
Mach, Bring them before us. [Exit Atten.] To be 
thus, is nothing ;. 
But to be ſafely thus: Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear'd ; *Tis much he dates ; 
And, to that daun leſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety, There is none, but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, « 
Mark Antony's was by Cæſar.“ Hechid the ſiſters, 
When 


5 Though I winld not often aſume the cxitick's privilege of being con- 
fident where certainty cannot be obtained, nor indulge myſelf too-far in 
departing from the eſtablihed reading; yet I cannot but propoſe the 
re jr ction of tis palſu ge, WIe believe vas an inſertion of ſome player, 
that, having to much Harting a; to diſcover to what Shak (peare alluded, 
was not willing that his audience ſhould be lefs knowing than himſelf, 
and has thereiore Wearened the avtbor' ſznſe, by the intruſian of a 
reravte and uſer ſs imige into a fpeech burſting from a wan who) 
poliefs'd with h's oven pretent condition, and therefore not at leifur* 0 
explain tis own alla$9ng to lixfelt, Ii theſe words are taken away, by 
which not only the thought but the numbers are. injured, the lines 0! 
Shakipeare cloſe together without any traces of a breach. 
My genaus it read. He Cid the fifters— 

This note was written before I was ſully acquainted with Shak fprare”? 
manner, and 1 do not new think it of much weight: for though the 
words which I was once willing to eject, ſeem interpolated, I believe they 
may ſtil] de genuine, and adacd by the author in his reviſion. Mir. Heath 
cannot admit the meaſure to ve faulty. There is only one foot, he ſays; 
put for another, This is one of the effects of literature in minds nt 
natural'y perſpicacious. Every boy or girl finds the metre imperfect, but 
the pedant comes to its defence with a tribrachys or an anape!{t, and Ie: 
it right at once by applying to one language the rules of another, Ire 
may be allowed to change feet, like the old comic writers, it will not be 
daſy to write a line net metiical. To hint this once is ſuljicients 

Jouti59N> 
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When firſt they put the name of King upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him ; then, prophet-like, 
"they hail'd him father to a line of Kings: 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 

And put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 

hence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No ſon of mine ſucceeding. Tf it be fo, 

Vor Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind ; © 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 
Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 

Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Giren to the common enemy of man,” 

o make them kings, the ſeed of Ban quo kings! 
Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the lit, 

And champion me to the utterance !\— Who's there? 


Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 


Now to the door, and ſtay there till we call. 
[ Exit Attendant, 
Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke together? 
| I, Mur. 


We ſhouſd read, filed my wind; 
i. e. deſiled. WaRRHUR TON. 

nis mark of contraction is not neco{Tary, To e is in the Biſhops? 
Bi/e. Joux so. 

It is always an entertainment to an inquiſitive reader, to trace a ſens 
dent tg its original ſource; and therefore, though the term enemy of man, 
applied to tue devil, is in itſelf natural and obvious, yet ſome may de pleaſed 
wita being informed, that Shakipeare obablyu borrowed it from the 
art lines of The Deſtractian of Troy, a book which be is known to have 
ra, This expreſſion, however, he might have had in many other 
Places. The word fiend fignitivs enemy. Jour so. 

Illis pailage will be beſt explained by tranſlating it into the language 
lena whence the only word of difficulty in it is borrowed, Que la d. ſtinte 


rende en lice, et qu'elle me donne un defi a Voutranc', A challenge, or a 


combat a Potrance, to extremity, was a fixed term in the law of arms, uſed 
when tie combatants engaged with an odum int:rn*cinums an intentian to 
&:/zr0y each ether, in opp-lition to trials of kill ac festivals, or on other 
oecahtons, where the conteſt was only for reputation or a prize The ſenſe 
therefore is: Let fate, that bas fere-daam d the exaitation of the ſons of 


Bangus, enter the | ſts againſl me, <vith the autmiſt animsfity, in defence of its 


on decrees, which I Iwill endtavcur te invalidate, dc ate ver be the dangers 
JOU NSCNMs 
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920 MAC BET H. 


1. Mur. It was, ſo pleaſe your highneſs. 

Macs. Well then, now 
Have you conſider'd of my ſpeeches ? Know, 
That it was he, in the times paſt, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent ſelf: this I made good to you 
In our laſt conference; paſs'd in probation with you, 
How ycu were borne in hand; how groſs'd; the infry. 

ments; ; 

Who wrought w ith them; and all things elſe, that might, 
To half a ſoul, and to a notion craz'd, 
Say, Thus did Banquo. 

1. Mar. You made it known to us, 

Mach. I did ſo ; and went further, which is now 
Our point of fe cond meeting. Do you find 
Your patience ſo predominant i in your nature, 
That you can let this go? Are you ſo goſpell'd,9 
To pray for this good | man, and for his iſſue, 
Whole heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever ? 

Macb, Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; = 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 


A oh 


Are you of that degree of preciſe virtue? Gcpeller was a name of 


contempt given by the 95 piits. to tne e the puritans of eat' 
times, and the precurtors of pooteftantijm, Jon xs. 

I believe that goſpe//ed means no more than kept in cbedience to 
precept of the goſpel, which teaches us “% pray for th ſe that de 


tz J 'S a 7. 9 
. 115. STEEVERS. 


That is, we pet ſame feelings as the 
men, are not witncut a many rejentment for 
ſuffered, and which you | wa tow recited. 

I ſhould not have th ug ſo plain a paſſige wanted an explanat! 
it had not been miſtaken by Or. Gre „ who f, ys, „ the y don tanks 
the name of Cbrſtians, but as men, Whole humanity would hinder 0) 
from doing a barbarous act.“ This falſe interpretation he 5 8 
deavoured to ſupport by the well-cnown line of Terence: 


dne WTO A S which We hre 


% Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.“ 


That amiable ſentiment does not appear very ſuitable to acut- throat. 


They urge their. manhood, in my cpinion, in order to ſhow Nach: th they 
willingnels, not their averſion, to ex:cuic his orders. Maron tr 


reſt of mankind, and, 58 
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Shouchs, water- rugs, and demi-wolves, * cleped | 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
Di ſtingui. nes the fy ift, the ilo OW, the aber. 
The boufe -keeper, the hunter, every on 
According to the gift which bounteons 1 
Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does receive 
| Particular addition, from the bill 
19 That writes them all alike : and fo of men. 
Now, if you have a ſtation in the file, 
And not in the worſt rank of manhood, fay it; 
And I will put that buſtnels in yo! it boſoms, 
WHORE ane ee takes your enemy off ; 
Gra] vou to the heart and love of us, 
Why wear our health but fickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

2. Mus. Jam one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the u- orld 
Hive o incens' 'd, that I am reckleſs what 
1 8 to ſpite the world. 


-4 


Mur. And I another, 
So Weary with diſaſters, tugg'd with fortune,s 
That 
3 Shou g hs are probably what we now call cle, demi-wolves, lyciſce z 
dogs bred between wolves and dogs. Jon xs. 
4 In this ſpeech the word je occurs twice, and ſeems in both places to 
have a mexring d'fferent from its preſent uſe. The expreſſion, valued 


fie, evilently means, a liſt or catalogue of was: A ftation in the files 
and not in the worſt rank, may mean, a place in the liſt of manhcod, and 
not in the loweſt place. But file ſeems rather to mean, in this place, a 
poſt of hynvur; the firſt rank, in oppoſition to the laſt 3 a meaning which 
tryed in any other place. JonnsoN, 


7 * 
7 
4 
1 
Fx 


J have not 55 1 * 
The v file is th: file or liſt where the value and peculiar qualities of 
every thing 1s ſ-t down, in contradiſtinction to what he immediatzly men- 
tions, the bil. that writes them ail like. File, in the ſecond inſtance, is 
| . uſed In the ſame ſenſe as in this, and with a reference to it. Now if 
C e, 's tz any claſs that deſerves a plice in the walued filo of man, and are 
of 1 7654 lese rant, the common herd of mankind, that are net worth diſt;u- 
8 m cach other. STEEVENS. 
> We ſee the ſpeaker means to ſay, that he is weary with ſtrugo)ling 
with adverſe fortune. But this reading expreiTes but haf the idea; viz. 
oa man tuggzd and haled by fortune without making refiftance, To give 
the compleat thought, we ſhould read : 
Se Wea! y with diſaſtrous tuggs with feriztee 
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522 MACBE'TH:; 
That I wou!] ſet my life on any chance, 
To mend it or be rid on't. 


Mach. Both of you 
Know, Banquo was your enemy. 
2. Mur. True, my lord, 


Macòb. So is he mine: and in ſuch bloody diſtance, “ 
That every minute of his being thruſts 
Againſt my near'ſt of life: And though I could 
With bare-fac'd pon er ſweep him from my fight, 
And bid my will av-uch it; yet I muſt not, 
For certain friends tat are both his and mire, 
Whoſe loves I may nut drop, but wail his fall 
Whom I myſclt itruck down: and thei CC it is, 
That I to your afliftar.ce do make love; 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye, 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. | 


2. Mur. We fhall my lord, 
Pertorm what you command us. 


1. Mur. | Though our lives 

Macb. Your ſpirits ſhine through you. Within this kour, 

at moſt, | 
Iwill 

This is well expreſſed, and gives the reaſon of his being weary, becauſe 
fortune always hicherio got the better. And that Shakſpeare knew tow 
do expreſs this thought, we have an inſtance in The Winter's Jae: 

« Let nivfelf and fortune 
« Jug tor the time to come.“ | 

Nefides, to be tugg'd with fortune, is ſcarce Engliſh, WarnunrToON, 

Tupg'd with fortunc may be, tugg'd or <verried by fortune. jon sox, 

Ih ve left the foregoing note as an evidence of Dr. Warburton s pros 
penſity to needlefs alterations, 

Mr. Malone very juſtly obſerves that the old reading is cn e med by 
the following pallage in an Epiſtle to Lord Southampton, by S. Daniel, 
1603: 

& He who hath never warr'd with miſery, 
„ Nor ever tegg'd evith fortune and diſtreſs. STEEVENS. 

s Diſtance, for enmity. WARBURTON, ; 

By bloudy dijience is here meant, ſuch a diſtance as mertal enemi*” 
would ſtand at from each other, when their quarrel muſt be determined ©} 
the ſword, 1 is ſenſe ſeems evident from the continuation of the meta- 
phor, where every minute of lis being is repreſented as thruſting at the nears 
fart qohere life redes. SIEEVENS. 

1 Fer, in the preſent inſtance, fignifies becauſe of. STEEVENS. 

8 Theſe words have no other effect than to ſpoil the metr2, and mah 

therefore be excluded as an evident interpolation. STEEVENS, 


7 will 24vife you where to plant yourſelves, 
Acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o'the time, 
{lc moment on't;2 for't muſt be done to night, 


And 


9 What is meant by ee ſpy of the time, it will be found d' Feult to 
excliing and therefore ſenfe wil be cheaply gained by a flight alterations 
—Wicbeth is afluring the aſſaſſins that they ſhall not want direQions to 
und Banquo, and therefore ſays: 

179. ; 
Arquaint you Toub a perfect ſpy be times 

Accordingly a thi:d murderer joins them afterwards at the place of 
tim. 

Perfect is ⁊vell ir ſfructed, or ⁊vell informed, as in this ple: 

Though in your Rate of honour I am ef. 
though I am <v-!] aequainied with vour quality and tank. Jon x so. 

? i. e. the critical juncture. WAR ZUR TON. 

How the critical jun dure is the {fy e'tbe time, I know not, but I thick 
my own conjecture right, Jon x So. 

1 ratier believe we ſhould read thus: 

Acguaint ycu with the perfect ſpot, the time, 
The moment ont; — [yRWHITT. 

I believe that the word with, has here the force of by ; in which ſenſe 
Shakipeare frequently uſes it; and that the meaning of the paiiage is thus: 
c T w:!! let you know by the petſon beſt informed, of the exact moment 
in waich the buſineſs is to be donc.“ And accordingly we 12d in the 
next ſcene, that theſe two murderers are joined by a third, s Janin has 
oblerved,—In his letter to his wife, Niacheth fs, „I have brad 
by the e, ſectet report, that they have inore than m al knowledge 
And in this very ſcene, we find the word zuuu 12d ta pres by, Where 
the murderer ſays he is © tugg'd with brtune. RI. ASN. 

The meaning, I think is, I will acquaint you with the time wien you 
may lot out for Banquo's coming, with the inen perfect allurance of not 
being diſtappointed; and not only with the ze in general mot proper for 
lying in watt for him, but with the very moment when you may ©xp<ct him, 

NIA LON. 

l explain the paſſage thus, and think it needs no rcfarmativn, but that 

of a fing point. 
Within this hour at mot, 
I will adviſe you where to plant yourſ-lves, 

Here.! place a full ſtop; as no further inſtructions could be given by 
Macgeth, the hour of Banguo's return being quite uncertain. Macbeth 
nere fore add Acquaint 5 &. i. e. in ancient language, 
* 2cquaint cui ſel ves“ with the exact time moit favourable to your pur» 
pots; for ſuch a moment muſt be pid out by you, be ſelected by your n 
«£2192 and ſcrupulous obſervation. -u is ungrammatically employed, 
lautend of yourſeirver, 

Macbeth, in thc intervening time, might have learned from ſome of 

Bauquo's 
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524 MACBET H. 
And ſomething from the palace ; always thought, 
That I require a clearneſe: 3 And with him, 
(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work,) 
Fleance his !on, that keeps him company, 
Whole abſence 15 no leſs material to me 
Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Reſolve yourſelves apart; 
I'll come to you anon, 
Mur, We are reſolv'd, my lord, 
Macb. I'll call upon you ſtraight ; abide within. 
It is concluded :—Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 
If it find heaven, mult find it out to-night. [ Excunl, 


SCENE II. 
T he fame, Another Rooms 
Euler Lady MACEE TH, and a Servant. 


Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court ? 
Serv, Ay, madam ; but returns again to-night. 


Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend his leiſure 
For a few words, 


Serv. Madam, I will. Exi. 
Lady M. | Nought's had, all's * 
Where 


Banquo's attendants, which way he had ridden out, and therefore con 
tell the murderers chere to plant themſelves ſo as to cut him off on I 
return; but who could aſcertain the preciſe hour of his arrival, except tht 
ruffians who watched for that purpoſe? STrEveNs. 


3 i. e. you muſt manage matters ſo, that throughout the whole tran- 
ſaftion I may ſtand clear of ſ. ſpicion. So, Holinſhed: „ appointing 
them to meet Ban quo and his ſonne wwithour the palace, as they return”: 
to their lodgings, and there to flea them, fo that he would not have :: 
houſe ſlandered, but that in time to come he might cleare ——_ 

TEEVESNS. 


+ Surely, the unneceſſary words—=NVcucbt's Lad are a taſtel*13 inter- 


polation; for they violate the meaſure without expanſion of the 1-0 
timent. | 


Fer a foww words, Madam, I will, All's ſpent. 
is a complete verſe. 8 
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"Where our deſire is got without conteat : 
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3 5 . 3 > 3 5 | 75 

| orry, however, might Go:ify ſarreguſe, melanchly, d ſmatl. 1 
* C 15 » 1120 a 3 7 ” 1 * 4 3 | * 
4 50% In the pla) before us (us Mr. M. Mtn obe ves) Macbeth ſays, 1 
_ a 5 15154 ſorry light.” STEEVENS. 1 
by E jt. tor madneſs. WarBRvaToN. . | | 
: + 77 
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MACBETH. 523 


is ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than, by deſtruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter MacBeTtH. 


How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, £5 
Of ſorrieft fancies 5 your companions making? 
Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have died 

With them they think on? Things without remedy, 

Shoal be without regard; what's done, is done. 

Mach. We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not kill'd it; 

She'lecloſe, and he herſelf; wlulit our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth, 

Bur let 

The frame of things disjoiat, both the worlds ſuffer, 
Fre we will eat our meal in fear, ald flee 

In the afflictlon of theſe terrivle dreams, 

That ſhake us nightly : Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have ſent to peace, 

han on the torture of the mind to lie 

Jn reſtleſs ecſtacy.“ Duncan is in liis grave; 

After life's fitful fever, he ſlceps well ; 

Treal n has done his worlt : nor fte-!, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſlick, foreign levy, noiling, 
Can touch him further! 

Lady M. Come on; $ 
Gentle my lord, ſleek oeryour rug ged looks; 18 
e bright and jovial *mong your gueſts to-night. 
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Mach. 

There is ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe the met of Shak ſpe are was origi- 
; nally uniform and regular. His frequent exactn+fs in making one ſpeaker 
| Compete the verſe which another has leſcimperiect, is too evident to necd 
| Exemyiification. Sir T. Hinmer was aware of this, and occationally 
: Frupgied with ſuch metrical difficulties as 0-curred; though for Want of 
lam lacity with ancient language, he often ed in the choice of words t9 
be rejected or ſupplied. SrEEKVENSV. 

1. e. worthleſs, ignoble, vile. 
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526 MAC BET H. 
Macb, So ſhall I, love; and fo, I pray, be you: 


Let your remembrance apply to Banquo; 
Preſent him eminence,” both with eye and tongue: 
Unſafe the while, that we 
Muſt lave our honours in theſe flattering ſtreams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Diſguifing what they are.“ 
Lady M. You muſt leave this, 
Mach. O, full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife! 
Thou know'ſt, that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady M. But in them nature's copy's not eterne.9 
Mach. There's comfort yet, they are aſſailable; 
Then be thou jocund ; Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloiſter'd flight; * ere, to black Hecate's ſummons, 
The ſhard-borne heetle,3 with his drowſy hums, 
Hati: 
7 i. e. do him the greateſt honours, WAR RUR TON. 
s The ſenſe of this paſlage (though clouded by metaphor, and perhaps 
by omiflion) appears to be as follows: — Ie is a ſure ſign that eur royalty 


is unſafe, woben it muſt deſcend to flattery, and ſtoop to diſſimulation. S E EVIN. 


The copy, the leaſc, by which they hold their lives from nature, haz 
its time of termination limited. Jon RSO x. | 

Eterne for eternal is often uſed by Chaucer. STEEVENS. 

I once thought that by Nature's copy“ &c. our author meant (to uſe 
a Scriptural phraſe) man, as fermed after the Deity, though not, like him, 
immortal. So, in Xing Henry VIII: 

44 — how {hall man, 

« Toe image of bis maker, hope to thrive by't ?” 
but, (as Mr. M. Maton obſerves,) in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's explanation, 
we find that Macbeth in his next ſpeech but one, alluding to the intend- 
ed murder of Banquo and Fleance, ſays, 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

That keeps me pale. 

Mr. M. Maſon, however, adds, that 6 by nature's copy, Shakij ente 
might only mean — the buman firm divine. STEEVENS. 

The alluſion is to an ate for lives held by copy gf court-roll. It 0100, 
ſrom numberleſs alluſions uf the ſame kind, that Shakſpeare had bet 
attorney*s clerk. RITSON. 

2 'The bats wheeling round the dim cluſters of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, have frequently impreſſed on me the ſingular propriety ot ©: 
original epithet. STEEVENS. 

Bats are often ſeen flying-round cloiſters, in the duſk of the even:nt, '" 
a conſiderable length of time. MaLone. 

3 i. e. the beetle hatched in clefts of wood. 80, in Ante 4K. 
Clerpetra 3 
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{Tath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A dced of dreadful note, 
Lady M, What's to be done? 


Mach, 


c They are his ſvard;, and he their bect/e, WAN RTO. 

The ſhard-borne bectle is the beetle borne along the air by its /pards or 
ſcaly avingt. From a paſſage in Gower De Confelſime Amnantis, it appears 
that ſpards ſignified ſcales: and hence the upper or outward wings of the 
beetle were called fpards, they being of a ſcaly ſubſtance. To have an 
outward pair of wings of a ſcaly hardneſs, ſerving as integuments to a 

filmy pair beneath them, is the characteriſtick of the beetle kind. 

In Cymbeline, Shakſpeare applies chis epithet again to the beetle: 

6c we find 
C The ſbarded beetle in a ſafer hold 
% Than is the full-wing'd eagle.“ 

Here there is a manifeſt oppoſition intended between the wings and 
flight of the inſect᷑ and the bird. The beetle, whoſe ſparded ⁊oings can but 
juſt raiſe bim above the ground, is often in a ſtate of greater ſecuricy than the 
vaſt-winged eagle that can ſoar to any height, | 

As Shakſpeare is here deſcribing the beetle in the act of flying, (fer he 
never makes his hamming noiſe but when he fiies,) it is more natural to 
ſuppoſe the epithet ſhould allude to the peculiarity of his wings, than to the 
circumſtance of his origin, or his place of habitation, both of which are 
common to him with ſeveral other creatures of the inſe& kind. 

The quotation from Antony and Cleopatra, ſeems to make againſt Dr, 
Warburton's explanation. 

The meaning of AEnobarbus in that paſſage is evidently as follows: 
Lepidus, ſays he, is the beet/e of the triumvirate, a dull, blind creature, 
that would but crawl on the earth, if Octavius and Anthony, his more 
active colleagues in power; did not ſerve him for Murds or wings to raiſe 
him a little above the ground. 

What idea is afforded, if we ſay that Octavius and Antony are two 
clefts in the old wood in which Lepidus was hatch'd? STEEvexs. 

The Hard- born beetle is the beetle born in dung. Ariitotle and Pliny 
mention beetles that breed in dung. Poets as well as natural hiſtorlaus 
have made the ſame obſervation, | 

That hard ſignifies dung, is well known in the North of Staftordfhire, 
where cost. hard is the word generally uſed for caruſung. Turf and 
peat, and cow ſhaards, are cheap fuels, and laſt long.” 

Sharded beetle in Cymbeline, means the beetle lodged in dung; and there 
the humble earthly abode of the beetle is oppoſed to the lotty eyry of the 
eagle in © the cedar, whoſe top branch overpeer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
as the poet obſerves in tne third part of X. Henry VI. Act V. ſc. ii, 

I'OLLET, 

The ſhard-born beetle is perhaps the beetle born among ſhards, i. e. 
(not cow's dung, for that is only a ſecondary or metonymical ſigniſication 
Ahe word, and not even ſo, generally, but) pieces of broken pots, N. 

and 
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528 MACBETH, 


Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, ſceling night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 
And, wich thy bloody and inviſible hand, 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! — Light rug anal, ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood : 
Good things of day begin to 29905 and drowze; 
Whiles nicht's 's black agents to their prey do rouſe,s 

Thou 


and ſuch- Eke chr lings, which are frequently thrown together in corn 21s ws 6 


rubbith, and under winch theſe beetles may uſually breed d, or (wha: is tie 
ſam*-) may nave been ſuppoſcd io to do. Would Mr. Tollet lay th ers 


dung was ty be thrown into the grave? It is true, however, that rde 


beetle ſe ems ſcarcely re concileable to the above explanations Ir. vtec vent 
may be right; but Ur. Warburton and Mr. Tollet are certainly wro:117, 
RI Sox. 

The ſpard. Hern Becile is the cock-chaſer. Sir W. Davenant ap; bars not 

to have unde rſtogd this epithet, for he has given, inſtead of it, 
the fparp- -brow*d beetle. 

Mr. Stecvens's interpretation. is, 1 think, the true one in the paſſage 
be fore us. MALONE. 
Mr. Steevers's interpretation is no doubt the moſt ſuitable bt the context, 
The ſuccecding paſſage, however, makes in favour of Mr. Tollet's exp 4- 
nation. In a Brie) fe D. ſce ur ſe of the Sf. 1% frat , 1539 . Not ther 15 


ain } 
„% How that nation rifing ke Cane beerle 7 oF 4 tne exwſhern l ba eth ag 
| 2 8 * 
a: things. 


The Beetle and the Chafer are diſtinct inſects, Horr WnrlTeE. 


I meet with this term of endearment (Which is probably corru 4 ted 


from chick my chick en) in many of Cur ancie nt riters. : STE EYE: 
Ss Seelit g, i blindir g. It is a term in falconry. WARBYU i. 195. 
By the ex . igt thickens, Shakſpeare means, le inet 0775 


dull or muddy. EDWAU DSS \ 58. 

7 Ricky may mean « amp, n. 5 x feami N with exbulutian. It is cnly 4 
North country variation of dia i Q rom y. 

Rey ⁊ ed, inde d, may fignity a 72. k 7 the word that abun It <vith 
FoUKS. 5 ye ty vor ercly to ſay or the crow that he is flying to a wood inhabited 
by ri of, | '$ to add little immedi ately pertinent to che ſucceeding obſervatiot 
Viz. that 

& — things of diy begin to droop and drowze.“ 
1 cannot there fore help luppokng jour author wrote 

6 makes wing to 154 ribs wood.“ 
1. e. to in it. 

Such an unfamiliar verb as re, might (eſpecially in a playhouſe copy) 
become eaſily corrupted. STFEE ENS. 

This appe ars to be ſaid with a reference to thoſe demons who were 

fu prob 


+. * 


. 


1 5 


ö 5 1. Mur. 


MAC BET H. 


4 


| SCENE III. 
j The fame. 


Palace, 


Enter three Murderers. 


1. Mar. But who did bid thee join with us ? 9 

3. Mar. | Macbeth, 
22. Mur. He needs not our miſtruſt ; ſince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction juſt, | 
Then ſtand with us. 
The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day : 
No ſpurs the lated * traveller apace, N 
To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
Ihe ſubject of our watch. 


3. Mur. Hark! I hear horſes. 


buppoſec to remain in their ſeveral places of confinement al! day, but at 
the cloſe of it were releaſed ; ſuch indeed as are mentioned in The Tempeſt, 
5 rejoicing © To hear the ſolemn curfew, becauſe it announced the 
hour of their freedom. 

Ihe old copy reads—prey's. STEEVENS. , 
The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is this. The perſact ſpy, men- 
Foned by Macbeth in the foregoing ſcene, has, before they eater upon 
Te ſtage, given them the directions which were'promiſed at the time of 
Weir agreement; yet one of the murderers ſuborned, ſuſpe&s him of in- 
ending to betray them; the other obſerves, that, by his exact knowledge 


ficeds not be miſtruſted. Jounson. 


1 529 
Thou marvell'ſt at my words: but hold thee ſtill; 

Things, bad begun, make ſtrong themſelves by ill: 

þ So, pr'ythee, 80 with me. | [ Exennt, 


A Park or lawn, with a gate leading to the 


vt 70at they were to do, he appears to be employed by Macbeth, and 


The third affaſſin ſeems to have been ſent to join the others, from 


Micbeth's ſuperabundant caution. From the following dialogue it appears 


that ſome converſation has palled between them before their preſent entry , 


@ the ſtage, MaLone, 


ne third murderer enters only to tell them where they ſhould place 


emſelves. Srrrvxxs. 


ted] i.e, belated, benighted. Srzzvzxs. 
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539 MACBETH. 
Ban, [within,] Give us a light there, ho! 
2. Mur. Then it is he; the ret 


That are within the note of expeQation,3 
Already are i'the court, + 
1. Mur. His horſes go about. 
3. Mur. Almoſt a mile: but he does uſually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palaee gate 
Make it their walk. 


Enter BaxnqQuo, and FLEAN CE; a Servant with a tore“ 
preceding them, 


2. Mur, f A light, a light! 
3. Mur. "Tis hee, 
1. Mur. Stand to't. | 
Bar. It will be rain to-night, 
I. Mur. Let it come down. 
[ afſaults BAN. 
Bar. O, treachery ! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly ; 
Thou may'it revenge, — O {lave ! 
| Dies, Fleance aud Servant c. 
3. Mur. Who did ſtrike out the light ? 
. IAA. 


3 1. e. they who are ſet down in the liſt of gueſts, and expected t 
ſupper. STEEVENS. 

4 Perhaps this paſſage, before it fell into the hands of the playe::, tec 
thus; 

«« Then it is be; 
4 The reſt within the note of expectation, 
« Are 1'the court.“ 

The hafty recurrence of are in the laſt line, and the redundancy of . 
metre, ſeem to ſupport my conjt ctute. Numberleſs are ine inflences in 
which the player editors would not permit the neceſſaty fomethin: b. 
ſupplied by the reader. They appear to have been utterly unacqua.nts 
with an ellipſis. STEEVENS. 

5 Fleance, after the aſſaſſination of his father, fled into Wes, wher? 
by the daughter of the Prince of that country he had a ſon named Watt, 
who afterwards became Lord High Steward of Scotland, and from (non 
' aſſumed the name of Walter Steward, From him in a direct line K. 
James IJ. was deſcended ; in compliment to whom our author bas chen t0 
deſcribe Banquo, who was equally concerned with Macbeth ia the mud 
Duncan, as ianvcent of that crime. MALONE, 
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1. Mur. Was't not the way ? © 
z. Mur. There's but one down; the ſon is fled, 
2. Mur. We have loſt beſt half of our affair, 
1. Mur. Well, let's away, and fay how much is done, 
[ Excunt, 


SCENE IV. 
A Room of flate in the Palace, 


A banquet prepared. Enter MacBitn, Lady Maczzrn, 
Rosse, Lr xox, Lords, aud Attendants, 


Mach. You know your own degrees, fit down : at firſt, 
And laſt, the hearty welcome.” 
Lyrds. Thanks to your majeſty, 
Dach. Ourſelf will mingle with ſociety, 
And play the humble hoſt, 
Our hoſteſs keeps her ſtate ; * but, in beſt time, 
We will require her welcome. 
Lady M. Pronounce it for me, fir, to all our friends; 
For my heart ſpeaks, they are welcome. 


Enter rf M urderer, to the door, 
Mach. See, they encounter thee with their hearts' 
thanks : 

Poth fides are even: Jere I'l fic i'the midſt: 
A 4 2 Be 


© j, e. the b:t means we could take to evade diſcovery, ST KEVIRS. 
Rather, to eſfect our purpoſe. RIxrsON. 
7 IJ believe the true reading is: 
Vin know your own degrees, fit de tun, — To fi? 
Ard laſt the bearty welcome. 
All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the loweſt, may be aſlured' 
that their viſit is well received. Jour so. | 
si. e. continues in her chair of tate at the head of the table, Th's 
idea might have been borrowed from Holinthed, p. 805: „ The king 
(Henry VIII.) cauſed: the queene to lebe the ate, and then ſat the 
ambaſladours and ladies as they were marſhalled by the king, who would 
not fit, but walked from place to place, making cheer,” &c, 
To keep fate is a phraſe perperually occurring in our ancient dramat, 
&c. STEEVENS. 
A ſtate appears te have been a roya! chair with a canopy over it. 
MaLlong, 
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334 MACBE T II. 
Be large in mirth ; anon, we'll drink a meaſure 
The table round. — There's blood upon thy face. 
Mur. Tis Banquo's then. 
Mach. Tis better thee without, than he within.“ 
Is he deſpatch'd ? 
Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 
Macb. Thou art the beſt o'the cut-throats ; Yet he. 
good, | 
That did the like for Fleance : if thou didf it, 
'Thou art the nonparcil. | 
Mur, Moſt royal fir, 
Fleance is '{cap'd. 
Macb. Then comes my fit again: I had elſe been perfect; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad, and general, as the caſing air: 
But now, I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's ſafe ? 
Mur. Ay, my good lord : ſafe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes * on his head; 
Ihe leaſt a death to nature, 
Mach, Thanks for that 
There the grown ſerpent lies; the worm, that's fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, | 
No teeth for the preſent.— Get thee gone; to-morrow 
We'll hear, ourſelves again, [Exit Murderer. 
Lady M. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer : the feaſt is ſold,“ 


* 


I nat 


The ſenſe requires that this paſſage ſhould be read thus: 
"Tis better thee <vithout, than him uit hin. 
That is, I am better pleaſed that the bloed of Barguo ſhould be on thy fc: 
than in bis body. 
The author might mean, 1? is better that Banguo's blood were on thy face, 
than he in this room, Expreſſions thus imperfect are common in his Wolks. 
| Joux sox. 
1 have no doubt that this laſt was the author's meaning, MALON E. 
.* Trancher, to cut. Fr. STEEVENS. | 


3 This term in our author's time was applied to all of the ſerpent kind. 
MALONE- 

4 Mr. Pope reads: — the feaſt is cold, — and not without plauſibility. 
| | STEEVENS. 
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That is not often vouch'd, while 'tis a making, 
"Tis given with welcome: To feed, were beſt at home; 
From thence, the ſauce to mcat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Mack, Sweet remembrancer !— 
Now, good digeſtion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 

Lew May it pleaſe your highneſs fit ? 

[ T he gat of BAxQuo riſes,* and fits in MIACRETH'S places 

Mach. Here had we now our country's honour root d, 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity for miſchance!“ 

Roſſer His abſence, ſir, 
Lays blame upon his promiſe. Plcaſe it your highneſs 
To grace us with your royal company? 

Mach. Ihe table's full. 


Len. Here is a place reſervꝰd, fir. 
Mach, Where? 
Len, Here, my lord, What 1s't that moves 


your highnels ? 


Aa Mach. 


The meaning is, — That which is not given cheerfully, cannot be called 
a gift, it is ſomething that muſt be paid for. Joux$s0N., 
It is till common to ſay, that we pay dear for an entertainment, if the 
circumſtances attending the participation of it prove irkſome to us. 
HENLEY. 
This circumſtance of Parqus's gh:ft ſeems to be alluded to in The 
Puritan, firſt printed in 1607, and ridiculouſly afcribed to Shakſpeare: 
„% We'll ha' the g i th' white ſheet fit at wpper end o th" table 
FARMER, 


o This is one of Shakſpeare's touches of nature. Macbeth by th-ie. 


words diſcovers a conſciouſneſs of guilt; and this circumſtance could not 
fail to be recollected by a nice obſerver on the aſſaſſination of Banquo being 
publickly known. Not being yet rendered ſufficiently cailous by ** hard 
uſe, Macbeth betrays himſelf (as Mr, Wheatly has obſerved,) © by an 
over-acted regard for Banquo, of whoſe abſence from the feaſt he affects 
to complain, that he may not be ſuſpected of knowing the cauſe, though 
at the ſame time he very unguardedly drops an alluſion to that cauſe.” 


M ALONE. 5 


_Theſe words do not ſeem to convey any conſeiouſneſs of guilt on the part 
of Macbeth, or alluſion to Ban quo's murder, as Mr. Wheatley ſuppoſes. 
Macbeth only means to ſay “ I have more cauſe to accuſe him of unkind- 


ou for his abſence, than to pity him fur any accid:at or miſchance that 
iay Have oecalioned it.“ Dovce, 


$3.4 MACBET E. 
Mack, Which of you have done this? 
Lords, What, my good lord ? 
Mach. Thou canſt not ſay I did it: never ſhake 
Thy gory locks at me. 
Nojſo, Gentlemen, riſe ; his highneſs is not well. 
Lady M, Sit, worthy friends my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth : pray you, keep ſeat ; 
"Ile fit is momentary ; upon a thought? 
He weill again be well: If much you note him, 
You (hall offend him, and extend his paſſion ;3 
Feed, and regard him not, - Are you a man? 
AMacov. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Witch might-appal the devil. 
Lady. NM. O proper ſtuif 19 
bis is the very. painting of your fear: 
is is the alt-Orawn dagger, which, you faid, 
10 ec d 700 to Duncan. O, theſe flaws, and ſtarts, 
Umpoſtors to true fear,) would well become? 
A woman's ftory, at a winter 8 fire, 
Authoriz'd by her r grandara. Shame itſelf ! 
hy do make ſuch faces? When all's done, 
You look but on a fool. , 
Much, Priythee, ſee there! behold! look! lo! how fay 
vou? 
"hy, what care I? If thou canft nod, ſpeak too. 
Jt charne-houfes, and our graves, mult fend 
Thoſe that we bury, back, our Monuments 
Shall be tne maws of kites, 


hi 


rr” 
„ 


Lady M, 
7 i. e. as ſpeedily as thought can be exerted, STEEVENS, 
* Prolong his ſuffering ; make his fit longer. Jon x SON. 
9 


This ſpeech is rather too long for the circumſtances in which it's 
ſyorene It had begun better at, Shame ujelf! Jounegon, 

Surcly it required more than a few words, to argue Macbeth out of th! 
horror that poticfied him. M. MAsor:. 

2.1, c. theſe flaws and ſtarts, as they are indications of your need 
jene, are the imitators or impoſtors only of thoſe which ariſe from a teas 
well grounded, WARBURTON. 

Flaws are ſudden guſts. JonnsONs. 


Impoſtors to true fear, mean impoſtors when campared av.th true cat. 
Such is the ſorce of the prepoG:ion to in this place. M. Matox. 
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MACBETH. 538 


Lady M. What! quite unmann'd in folly ?* 
Much, If I ſtand here, I ſaw him. 
Lady M. Fie, for ſhame! 


Ab, Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i'the olden time,“ 
Fre human ſtatute purg'd the gentle weal ; 5 

a, and ſince too, murders | nave been pe of: rm'd 
Tad terrible for the ear: the times have been, 

1 nat, when the brains were out, the man would die, 

And there an end: but now, they rife again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 


And puſh us from our ſtools: This is more tirance 
Than ſuch a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you, 

Macò. I do ſorget:— 


Do not muſe at me, my mot worthy friends; 

J have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing, 

To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health: to all; 
Then I'll ft down ;-—--Givre me {ome wine, fill full: 
drink to the general joy of the whole table, 


Gh-/7 FCS. 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs ; 


Would he were here! to all, aud him, we thiriſt,? 
And all to all.“ 


Aa 4 Lords 


Would not this queſtion be forcible enough without the two laſt worde, 
witch overflow the metre, and conſ:quzntly may be ſuſpected as inter- 
polations? STEEVENS. 

Ar. M. Maſon propoſes to read—“t the gz dn time,” meaning the 
G:/i{en age; but the ancient reading may be jult'fizd by Holinſhed, who, 


chin being of the witche S, lays, they „ tele ble 2d creatures of the elder 


. ” STEEVENS. 


5 The gentle wweal, is, the eaceuble community, the ſtate made quiet and 
ſafe by 4 -UMAn Jatutes. 


Allia jecure foragecbart otia genes.” JOHNSON. 
In my opinion it moans “e tilat tare of innoe: 1 nce which 4d not recuirs 


the aid of human laws to renter it quiet and fecntre.“ IM. as. 
Jo mii ancientiy ſignified to coder, to bein amaze. 81 EKVYENS. 


7 We bi, Kappel v9 Me ans We d ire to drink. RI. NI. s 0 No 
81 l, all 8 ty wiſhes to all z ſuck as he dad named above, 1 . 5 ealib, 


" 


and 10 WARBURT92, 


Ionce 


526 MACBETH. 


Lords. Our duties and the pledge. 
Mach. Avaunt ! and quit my fight ! Let the earth hide tlg! 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes® 
Which thou doſt glare with ! 
Lady. II. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom : *tis no other ; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 
JNacb. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, % 
Jake any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble ; Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword ; 


If trembling I inhibit * thee, proteſt me 
The 


I once thought it ſhould be Bail to all, but I now think that the pieſent 
reading is right. JonxscN. | 
Timon uſes nezrly the ſam: expreſſion to his gueſts, AQ IJ. 4 
5% STEEVENS. 
s So, in the 115th Pſalm + „ eyes have they, but ſee not.“ 
STEEVENT, 
9 'Thecbald chocſes to read, in oppoſition to the old copy—=Hyrcan an 
tyger; but the alteration was unneceſſary, as Dr. Philemon Holland, in 
his cranſlation of Pliny's Nat. H.. p. 122, mentions the Hyrcane fea. 
| Tor Tr. 
Alteration certainly might be ſpared; in Riche's jerond tar: f Simerides 
4to. 1584, ſign. c. 1. we have «© Contrariewiſe theſe ſouldiers, like to 
Hircan tygers, revenge themſelves on their cwn bowelles; ſome particides, 
lome fratricides, all homicides.” REEv. | 
Sir William D*Avenant unneceſſarily altered this to Hircanian tyger, 
which was followed by Theobald and others, MaLoxEx. 

2 Inbabit is the original reading, which Mr. Pope changed to inhi//, 
which inbibit Dr. Warburton interprets refuſe. The old reading may ſtand, 
at leaſt as well as the emendation. JOHNSON. | | 

Inhibit ſeems more likely to have been the poet's own word, as he uſes 

it frequently in the ſenſe required in this paſſage. Ts inhibit is to ferbid, 

STEEVENS. 

I have not the leaſt doubt that „ inbibit thee,” is the true reading. In 

Ali's Well that End's Well, we find in the ſecond and all ſubſrquent 

folios . which is the moſt inbabitad fin of the canon,” —initzad of 
inhibited. 

By the other ſlight but happy emendation, the reading thee inſtead of 


ther, which was propoſed by Mr, Steevens, and to which 1 have paid 5 
reipe 


MACBETH., 


$37 
The baby of a girl, Hence, horrible ſhadow ! 
[ Ghoſt diſappears. 
Unreal mockery,3 hence Why, ſo ;—being gone, 
I am a man again, —Pray you, fit ſtill. 
Lady M. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting, 
With moſt admir'd diſorder, 
Mach. | Can ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder?“ You make me ſtrange 
Even to the diſpoſition that I owe, 
A a 5 When 


reſpe& that it deſerved by giving it a place in my text, this paſſage is ren - 
dered clear and caſy, | 

Mr. Steevens's correction is ſtrongly ſupported by the punctuation ot 
the old copy, where the line ftands—If trembling I inhabit then, protest 
&c. and not—lf trembling I inhabit, then proteſt &c. MaLoxE, 

Inbabit is the original reading; and it needs no alteration, The 
obvious meaning is— —Should you challenge me to encounter you in the 
deſert, and I through fear remain trembling in my caftle, then proteſt me, 
c. Shakſpeare here uſes the verb inbabit in a neutral ſenſe, to expreſs 
continuance in a given fituationz and Milton has employed it in a funilar 
manner: 

Meanwhile ixbab't lax, ye powers of heaven! HTN II V. 

To inbabit, a verb neuter, may undoubtedly have a meaning like that 
ſuggeſted by Mr. Henley. Thus, in As you like it," O knowledge 
ill-irhabited ! worſe than Jove in a thatched houſe !“ Ixbabitcd, in this 
inſtance, can have no other meaning than lad ged. 

It is not, therefore, impoſſible, that by inbabit, our author capriciouſly 
meant—flay wwithin dirs, If, when you have challenged me to the deſert, 
I ſculk in my houſe, do not heſitate to proteſt my cowardice, 

: STEEVENS, 

3 1, e. uwnſubſtantial pageant, as our author calls the viſion in The 
Tempeſt ; or the picture in Timor, of Athens, . a mcc ting of the life,” 

STEEVENSe 

The meaning is, can ſuch wonders as theſe pals eater us without won- 
der, as 2 caſual ſummer cloud paſſes over us. Jon NSU. 

No inſtance is given of this ſenſe of the word ce come, which hag 


cauſed all the difficulty z it is however to be found in Spenſer, Facry Queer, 
B. III. c. vii. ſt. 4 


«cc 


A little valley, . 
« All covered with thick woods, that quite it overcame, 
R 58 FARMERa 
Which in plain Engliſh is only): Tu make me Jai mad. 
Wan BENTON. 
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When now I think you can behold ſuch ſights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

Win mine are blanch'd with fear.“ 
Legit. What ſiglits, my lord; 
Lady M. I pray you, ſpeak not; he grows worſe and worſe; 

Queſtion enrages him: at once, good night: — 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 

Eut go at once. 


Leu. Good night, and better health 
Attend his majelty ! 
Lady M. A kind good night to all!“ 


[Exeunt Lords, and Altendant:. 
Macb, It will have blood; they ſay, blood will have blood 


' Stones 


You produce in me an a eration of mind; which is probably the ex- 
preſſion which our author intended to paraphraſe. lou N SON. 

1 do not think that either of the editors has very ſucceſsfully explained 
this paſſage, which ſeems to mean, — You prove to me that I am a fif ang. 


even to my con diſſeſition, when I perceive that the very chject which ſteals 


he colgur from my cheek, permits it to remain in yours, In other words. 
You frove to me how falſe an opinion I have bitherto maintained of my on 
courage, when yours on the trial = eee to exceed it, STEEVENS. 

The meaning, I think, is, Liu 1ender me a ſtrarger to, or forgetful of, 
that brave diſpoſition which I know I peſſeſs and make me fancy myle!t a 
coward, when I perceive that J am terrified by a fight which has not in 


the leaſt alarmed you. A paſlage in As you lile it may prove the beſt com- 
ment on that before us: | | 


« If with myſelf I hold intelligence, 
«© Or have acquaintance with my own deſires—.“ 

So Macbeth ſays, he has no longer acquaintance with his own brawe diſ- 
polition of mind: His wife's ſu? erior fortitude makes him as ignorant of 
his own courage as a langer might be ſuppoſed to be. MALONE. 

I believe it only means you make me amazed. The word ſtrange was 
then uſed in that ſenſe. So, in The Hiſtory of Fack of Newberry —** | 
Jeſt not, ſaid ſhe; for I mean it ſhall be; and ſtand not ffrange/y, but 
remember that you promiſed me, &. REED. 
© j. e. turn'd pale, STEEVENS. 

7 I] take it for granted, that the redundant and valueleſs ſyllablc3--4 


id, are a play houſe ir. terpolation. STEEVENS, 


v So, in The Mirror of Mag ſtrates, p. 118: 
« Take hecd-, ye princes, by examples paſt, 
% Blcud will bade bloud, eyther at firſt or laſt.“ 


HENDERSON» 
I would thus point the paſſage , 


It wii! have blood; they ſay, b'ood wil have blood. 
WHALLET 
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gtones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak ;" 
Augurs, and underſtood relations,? have 
y magot- pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The ſecret'tt man of blood.3 What is the night? 

Lady M. Almoſt at odds with morning, which is which. 


Mach, How ſay'ſt thou, that Macduff denies his perſon, 
At our great bidding ?4 


A a 6 Lady IM. 


9 Alluding perhaps to the vocal tree which (ſee the third book of the 
/En.eid) revealed the murder of Polydorus. STEEVENS. 


2 By the word relaticn is underſtood the conn⁰ν⁴u⁰; of effects with cauſes 3 
to widerfland relations as an avgury is to know how thole things re/ate ta 
each other, which have no viſible combination or dependence. 

Jon NxSsOoN- 

Sha eſpeare, in his licentious way, by relations, might only mean 
languages, is e. the language of birds, WARBURTON. 


Perhaps. we ſhould read, avgurirs, i. e. prognoſtications by means of 
omens and prodigies. Theſe „together with the connection of effects 
vith cauſes, being under! ftood, ( favs he) have been inſtrumental in di- 
vulging the molt ſecret murdets. 

In Cotgrave's Dictionary, a magpie is called magatapie. IMagot-fie f is the 
e name of the bird; 2 being the familiar appellation given to 
pies, as we ſay Rebin to a redbreaft; Tom to at itmouſe, Philip to a ſparrow, 
dec. The modern mag is the abbreviation of the ancient Magot, a word 

which we had from the French. STEEVENS. 

Ar. Steevens rightly reſtores Maget pics. In Minſhew's Guide to the 
Ti ges; 1617, we meet with a naggatapie: and Middleton in his M lere 
Diſſemuters Lide Memen, ſays: Ie calls her magoet o“ pie. 

FARMER. 

The | inquiſitive reader will find ſuch a ſtory in Thomas Lupton's 
Thi: nd nuable things, & c. to. bl. I, no date, p. 100, STEEVENS. 

+ N icbeth here aſks a queſtion, which the re collection of a moment 


en? £5 him to anſwer, Or this torgetfuineſs, natural to a mind oppre ſs'd, 
ti.cre 15 beautiful inſtance in the jacred long of Deborah and. Barake b 
. KN bed her riſe women cuunſel; yea, fhe returned anſwer to berſeif,” 


r M. Maſon's interpretation ot this paſſage has, however, taught me 
dude nee of my n, He ſuppeles, and not without ſufficient ræaſon, 
that « what Macbeth means to lay, is this. Vat do you think of this cir- 
Cat! mſrance, that Macd:: 'ff de nies ts come at cur great bidding -M bat do you 
infer from thence ! bat is your opinion of the matter? 

The circumſtance, however, oh which this queſtion is founded, took its 
rife from the old hifory, Macbeth ſent to {lacd i to affit in building 
toe caſtie of Vunſinane. M.cduff ſent workmen, &c. but did not chooſe 
to truft his perſon in the tyrant's power, From tnat time he reſolved on 
his death. STELVYENS, 
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Lady M. Did you ſend to him, fir? 
Mach. J hear it by the way; but I will ſend ; 
There's not a one of them, but in his houſe 
I keep a ſervant feed. I will to-morrow, 
(Betimes I will,) unto the weird ſiſters: 
More ſhall they ſpeak ; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worſt means, the worſt : for mine own good, 
All cauſes ſhall give way ; I am in blood 
Stept in ſo ſar, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er : 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which, muſt be ated, ere they may be ſcann'd.“ 
Lady M. You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep.” 
Macb, Come, we'll to ſleep : My ſtrange and ſelf. abuſe 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard uſe ;— 
We are yet but young in deed, [ Exent:t. 


SCENE V. 
The Heath. 


Thunder. Enter HuCaTe,? meeting the three Witches, 


1. Witch, Why, how now, Hecate ? you look angerly. 

Hec. Have I not reaſon, beldams, as you are, 

Saucy, and overbold ? How did you dare 4 
© 

5 A one of them, however uncouth the phraſe, ſignifies an ingividui!, 

STEVENS. 

G6 To ſcan is to examine nicely, STETVENS. 

7 I take the meaning to be, you wart ſleep, which ſecſons, or gives the 
reliſh to, all nature, Indiget ſomm vitæ condimenti. ſoꝝ NON. 

An anonymous correſpondent thinks the meaning is, ** You ſtand in 
need of the time or ſeaſon of ſleep, which all natures require.“ 

| | Ns: MALOXE» 
„The editions before Theobald read: 
Mere bat young indeed. 18 
Ĩ be meaning is not ill explained by a line in Xing Henry VI. P. III: 
We are not, Macbeth would ſay, 
| © Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds." | 
or, we are not yet (as Romeo expreſſes it) od murderers.”* 

The initiate fear, is the fear that always attends the firſt initiation into 
guilt, before the mind becomes calions and inſenſible by frequent repeti- 
tion of it, or (as the poet ſays) by bard uſe, STEEVENS. 

9 Shak ſveare bas been cenſured for introducing Hecate among the vul- 
Lol 
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o trade and traffick with Macbet h, 

In riddles, and affairs of death; 

And I, the miſtreſs of your charms, 
The cloſe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd ro bear my part, 

Or ſhow the glory of our art ? 

And, which 1s worſe, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
Spiteful, and wrathful ; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you, 
Put make amends now : Get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron* 

Meet me i'the morning; thither he 
Will come to know his deſtiny, 

Your veſſels, and your ſpells, provide, 
Your charms, and every thing beſide : 


I am 


gar witches, and, conſequently, for confounding ancient with modern 
ſuperſtitions.—-He has, however, authority for giving a miſtreſs to the 
witches, Delrio Diſquiſ. Mag. lib. ii. queſt. 9. quotes a paſſage of Apuleius, 
Lib. de Aſino aureo : e de quadam Caupona, regina Sagarum."” In conſe- 
quence of this information, Ben Jonſon, in his Maſque of Queens, has in- 
troduced a character which he calls a Dame, who prefides at the meeting 
of the Witches : 


“ Siſters, ſtay ; we want our dame.” 


The dame accordingly enters, inveſted with marks of ſuperiority, and 
the reſt pay an implicit obedience to her commands, 
Shak ſpeare is therefore blame able only for calling his preſiding character 


Hecate, as it might have been brought on with propriety urd-r any other. 
title whatever. STEEVENS. { 


Shakſpeare ſeems to have been unjuſtly cenſured for in: ucing He ate 


among the modern witches. Scot's Difevery of Miicbe „ B. II . li. 
and c. xvi. and B. XII. c. iii. mentions it 28 the common opinion of all 
writers, that witches were ſuppoſed to l e nig! „ meetings with 
Herodias, and the Pagan gods, and “ that in th- ght-times they ride 
abroad with Diana, the goddeſs of the Pagans,” -<. Their dame or 
chief leader ſeems always to have been an old Vagan, as «the ladie 
Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana.” ToLLET. 


> Shakſpeare ſeems to have thought it allowable to beſtow the name of 
Acheron on any fountain, lake, or pit, through which there was vulgarly 
luppoſed to be a communication between this and the infernal world, 
The true original Acheron was a river in Greece; and yet Virgil gives this 
name to his lake in the valley of Amſar#us in Italy. STETVINS. 
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I am for the air; this night 1'1] ſpend 
Unto a diſmal-fatal end.3 
Great buſineſs muſt be wrought ere noon : 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ;4 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 
And that, diſtill d by magick flights, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion : 
He ſhall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and bear 
His hopes *bove wiſdom, grace, and fear : 
And you all know, ſecurity 
Is mortals' chiefeſt enemy. 

| SONG, | within.] Come away, came away," &c, 
Hark, I am call'd ; my little ſpirit, ſee, 


Sits in a foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. Exit. 
1. Witch, Come, let's make haſte; ſhe'll ſcon be back again, 

E eh. 

4 N E 


3 Unte a diſmal- fatal end.] The old copy violates the metre by neec- 
leſs addition - 
Unto a diſmal and @ fatal end, 

I read—d.ſmal-fatal, Shakſpeare, as Mr. Tyrw-1itt obſerves in a not? 
on King Richard II. is fond of theſe compound epithets, in which the firit 
adjective is to be con ſidered as an adverb, So, in that play we meet with 
cbildiſb -feoliſhy ferſe!-f5 -obſtirate, and mortal-flaring. STEEVENS. 

4 That is, a drop that has profound, deep, or hidden qualities. 
OHNSON, 

This vaporous drop ſeems to have been meant for the ſame J the wir: 
lunare of the ancients, being a foam which the moon was ſuppoſed to ſhed 
on particular herbs, or other objects, when ſtrongly ſolicited by enchant- 
ment. STEEVENS. 

Arts; ſubtle practices. JoxNs0N. | 

© This entite ſong 1 found in a MS. dramatic piece, entitled, “ A 
Tragi-Coomodie called TRE Wiren; long fince acted, &c, written by 
Thomas Middleton.” 

The Hecate of Shatſreare has ſatl— 

«© am for the air,” &c. 

Tie Hecate of Midd'ston (who, like the former, is ſummoned away ty 

aerial ſpirits) has the ſame declaration in almoſt the ſame words 
« I am for aloft” &c. 

Song. « Come away, come away: . q 

8 « Heccat, Heccat, come away, & c. Tir Wires 
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Enter Lk NOx, aud anither Lord.“ 


Len. My former ſtecches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret further: only, 1 ſay, 
Ihings have een ſtrangely borne: The gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macheth ;——marry, he was dead ;— 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late; x Fl 
Whom, you may ſay, if it pleaſe you, Fleance kill'd, 
For Fleance fled, Men muſt not walk too late, 
* Who cannot want the thought, how monitrous 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 
Io“ kill their gracious father? damned fact! 
How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not ſtraight, 
x In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 
| That were the ſlaves of drink, and thralls of ſleep ? 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wiſely too; 
For *twould have anger'd any heart alive, 
To hear the men deny it, So that, I ſay, 
He has borne all things well : and I do think, 3 
q - That, had he Duncan's ſons under his key, þ 
f ( As, an't pleaſe heaven, he ſhall not,) they ſhould find 
What *twere to kill a father; ſo ſhould Fleance. 
But, peace !—for from broad words, and *cauſe he fail'd 
is preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 
Macduff lives in diſgrace : ' Sir, can you tell 
Where he beſtows himſelf ? 
Len. The ſon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
a Lives 
7 As this tragedy, like the zeſt of Shakſpeare's, is perhaps overſtocked 
with perſonages, it is not eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why a nameleſs character 
ſhould be introduced here, ſince nothing is ſaid that might not with equal 
propriety have been put into the mouth of any other diſaffected man, 1 
believe therefore that in the original copy it was written with a very com- 
mon form of contraction Lenox and An. for which the tranſcriber, initead 
of Lenox and Angus, ſet down Lenox and anther Lerd, The author had 
indeed been more indebted to the tranſcriber's fidelity ard diligence, had | 
he committed no errors of greater importance, JokN50Ns 3 
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Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd 
Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high reſpect: Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king his aid 
o wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward ; 
That, by the help of theſe, (with Him above 
To ratify the work,) we may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights; 
Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives ;3 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours,? 
All which we pine for now: And this report 
Hath ſo exaſperate* the king,3 that he 
Prepares for ſome attempt of war.“ 
| Joo Sent he to Macduff? 
Lord. He did: and with an abſolute, Sir, nor J, 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, 
And hums ; as who ſhould ſay, You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſawer, 
Len. And that well might 
Adviſe him to a caution, to hold what diftance 
His wiſdom can provide. Some holy angel 


Fly 


The eonſtruction is Free our feaſts and banquets from bloody knives, 
Perhaps the words are tranſp+{-d, and the line originally ſtood ; 
Our feaſts and barguets free from bloody knives. MALONE. 
Aukward tranſpoſitions in anc. -nt languag: are ſo frequent, that the 
paſſage before us ight have paſſed ur. tuſpeAt-co, had there not been: 
poſſibility that the compeſhior*s eye caught the word free from the line 
immediately following. We might read, fright, or fray (a verb com- 
monly uſed by old writers) but any change perhaps i needleſs. 
STEEVENS, 
9 Free may be either ho-ours freely beſlowed, not purchaſed by crimes 
or honours without flag, without &:2ad of a tyrant. JoHns0N- 


2 j. e. Cxaliper. $'- contaminate is uſed for contaminated in X. 
Henry VJ. STxzvr: . d 

, the «ing acbsth. The old copy has, leſs intel- 
ligi bly, their. Sry Ok 

Their refers , uff. Sir T. Hanmer reacs 
'unneceflarily, I th 

* The fingula:. N patent redundancy of 
the metre, almoit - - £, Hanmer, by the omiſſion 


of the two laſt wor 
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Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
lis meſſage ere he come; that a ſwift bleſſing 
May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country 


Under a hand accurs'd!5 
Lord. My prayers with him!“ ¶ Eæeunt. 


ACT W. SCENE I. : 


A dari Cave. In the middle, a Cauldron bailing, 
Thunder, Enter the three Witches, 


. Witch, Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.* 
2, Witch, Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whin'd.? 
3. Witch, Harper cries ;#—''Tis time, tis time.“ 
I, Witch. 


5 The conſtruction is, — to our country ſuffering under a hand accurſed. 
MALONEIs 
6 The old copy, frigidly, and in defiance of meaſure, reads 
J fend my prayers with him, 
I am aware, that for this, and ſimilar rejections, I ſhall be cenſured by 


' thoſe who are difinclined to venture out of the track of the old ſtage» 
waggon, though it may occaſionally conduct them into a ſlough. It may 


Don, therefore, be diſcovered, that numerous beauties are refident in the 


| diſcarded words I ſend; and that as frequently as the vulgariſm—on, has 


been diſplaced to make room for, a diamond bas been exchanged for a 
pebble, For my own ſake, however, let me add, that throughout the 
pr-ſent tragedy no ſuch liberties have been exerciſed, without the pre- 
vious approbation of Dr. Farmer, who fully concurs with me in ſuppoſing 
the irregularities of Shakſpeare's text to be oftener occaſioned by inter- 


polations, than by omiſſions. SrEEVENS. 


Scene J.] As this is the chief ſcene of enchantment in the play, it is 


proper in this place to obſerve, with how much judgment Shakſpeare has 
| feleCted all the circumſtances of his internal ceremonies, and how exactly 


he has conformed to common opinions and traditions : 
«© Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.“ ; 
The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported to converſe with 
witches, is that of a cat. A witch, who was tried about half a century 
betore the time of Shakſpeare, had a cat named Rutterkin, as the ſpirit 


of one of thoſe witches was Grimalkin; and when any michief was to be 
| | done 
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1. Witch, Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poiſon'd entrails throw. 


done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterkin go and fly. But once when he 
have ſent Rutterkin to torment a daughter of the counteſs of 1 ln, |. 
ſtead of ging or flying, he only cried mew, from whence the een 
that the lady was out of his power, the power of witches being no uwniy. 
fa!, but limited, as Shak ſpeare has taken care to inculcate : 

46 Though his bark cannot be loſt, 

6 Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt. 

The common affiiQions which the malice of witches produced, vo 
melancholy, fits, and loſs of fleſh, which are threatened by one <1 S . 
ipeare's witches: ; 

«© Weary ſev'n nights, nine times nine, 
& Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.“ 

It was likewiſe their practice to deſtroy the cattle of their eib 

and the farmers have to this day many ceremonies to ſecure their cow. 
other cattie from witchcraft 3 but they ſeem to have been moſt uh 

of malice againſt ſwine. Shakſpeare has accordingly made ons of | 1 
witches declare that ſhe has been killing ſwine z and Dr. Rarſnet nh 
that about that time, A ſerv could not be ill of the meaſles, ner a g. if 114 
ſullens, but ſeme old wwoman was charged with witchcraft.” 

«« Toad, that under coldeſt ſtone, 

« Days and nights haſt thirty-one, 

«« Swelter'd venom ſleeping got, 

« Boll thou firſt i'the charmed pot.“ 

Toads have likewiſe long lain under the reproach of being by ſore 
means acceſſary to witchcraft, for which reaſon Shak ſpeare, in the {rt 
ſcene of this play, calls one of the ſpirits Paddock or Toad, and now (148 
care to put a toad firſt into the pot. When Vaninus was ſeized at Ihe 
louſe, there was found at his lodgings ingens bufe vitro incluſus, a great tied 
ſput in a wial, upon which thoſe that proſecuted him Vereficum cage. 
brabant, cherged him, I ſuppoſe, with witchcraft, 

66 Fill-t of a fenny ſnake, | 
cc In the cauldron boil and bake : 
« Eye of newt, and toe of frog; 

& Fora charm,” &c. 

The propriety of theſe ingredients may be known by conſulting tl! 
books de Viribus Animalium and de Mirabilibus Mundi, afcribed to A bene 
Magnus, in which the reader, who has time and credulity, may 4{-9i*! 
very wonderful ſecrets. 

& Finger of birth. ſtrangled babe, 
4% Ditch-deilver'd by a drab 3” =—— 

It has been already mentioned in the law againt witches, that they 27? 
ſuppoſed to take up dead bodies to uſe in enchantments, Which was £2 
telled by the woman whom king James examined, and who had of 2 


7 


. 


ul 
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Toad, that under coldeit ſtone, 
Days and nights halt thirty one 


£ « eg A bag | if o þ 


B 8 , 

4 a i Swelter'd 

ny % KY 
 - body, that was divided in one of their a"*mblizs, two fingers for her ſhare, 


It is obiervable, that Shak ſpeate, on thi: great occalion which involves the 
fate of a king, multiplies all the circumſtances of horror. be baby, whofe 
finger is uſed, muſt be ſtrangled in its. birch; the grenſe muſt not only be 
human, but muſt have dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer; 
and even the ſow, whole blood 15 uſ.-, muſt ha; offended nature by 
devouring her own farrow, Theſe arc toucnes of 140 rm oli anc genlas, 
- | & And now about tha cauldron ug. 
| 4 Black ſpirits and white, 
« Red ſpirits and grey, 
6 Mingle, mingle, ming. 
« You that mingle may. 
And in a former part: 
| cc weird ſiſters, hand in hand 
TT & Thus do go about, ab Qt; 
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i & Thrice to thine, and {nice to mine, 
| &« And thrice again, to mak= up nine! ö 
1 Theſe two paſſages I have brought together, b:caufe they both ſeem 4 
{ub to the obj: ction of too much Jevity tor tne loiemnity of enchaut- (| 
mant, and may both be ſhown, by one quotation from Camden's account io 
ct Ireland to be founded upon a practice really obſerved by the unciviliſed "of 
natives of that country: *© When any one gets a fall, Jays the if mer be 
Camden, he ſtarts up, and, turning three times to the right, digs a hole in 1 
* F the earth; for they imagine that there is a ſpirit in the ground, and if 1 
Crd $ he falls ſick in two or thru Gays, they fend one of the:r women that is | 
ien ſciled in that way to the plece, where the ſays, 1 call thee from the eaſt, 
hoe wo ſt, north and ſouth, from the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, 
rad from the fairies, red, black, and white.” There was likewiſe a book 
n · | written b-fore the time of Shakfpeare, deſcribing, amongſt other proper- 
ties, the colzurs of ſpirits. | 
| Many other circumſtances might bs particulariſed, in which Shak ſpeare 
has ſhown his judgement and his knowledge. JOHNSON» | 
A cat, from time immemorial, has been the agent and favourite of 
witches, This ſuperſtitious fancy is pagan, and very ancient; andthe 
the original, perhaps, this: Fhen Cal nthia <vas changed into a cat by the Fates 
wy ME (Cars Antenivs Liberalis, Metam. cap. 29.), by witches, ( ſays Pauſanias in bis 
ret + Beotics,) Hecate tet pity of ber, and made ber her prieſteſs; in zubich office 
* Joe continues to this day. Hecate berſe!f 150, wvhen Typhon forced all the gods 
and roddeſjes to bide themſelves in an mals, aſſumed the ſhape of a Cat, So, 
Cv: 
2: 6 Fele {ror Phabi latuit.“' WARBURTON. 
con. 5 7 Mr. Theobald reads, teoce and once, &. and obſerves that odd num- 
de) bers ate uled in all enchantments and magical operations. The remark 4 
0 : juf 
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Swelter'd venom 4 ſleeping got, 
Boil thou firſt 1'the charmed pot! 
All. Double, double toil and trouble 5 
Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble, 
2. Witch. Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder'; 


juſt, but the paſſage was miſunderſtood, The ſecond Witch only repeats 
the number which the firſt had mentioned, in order to confirm what the 
had faid ; and then adds, that the bedge-pig had likewiſe cried, though 
but once. Or what ſeems more eaſy, the hedge-pig had whined true, 
and after interval had whined once again. 

Even numbers, however, were always reckoned inauſpicious. So, 
The Honeſt Lawyer, by S S. 1616: „Sure tis nota lucky time; the fir it 
crow I heard this morning, cried /zvice. This even, fir, is no good number.” 
Tice and once, however, might be a cant expreſſion, So, in Xr 
Henry IV. P. II. Silence ſays, “ I have been merry twice ard once, ere 
now.” STEE VERS. 

The urchin, or hedgehog, from its ſolitarineſs, the uglineſs of its ap- 
pearance, and from a popular opinion that it ſucked or poiſoned the udders 
of cows, was adopted into the demonologic ſyſtem, and its ſhape was ſome- 
tim-s ſuppoſed to be aſſumed by miſchievous elves. Hence it was ore 
of the plagues of Caliban in Tbe Tempe. T. WARrTON. 

? This is ſome imp, or familfar ſpirit, concerning whoſe etymology and 
office, the reader may be wiſer than the editor. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with Dr. Farmer's pamphlet, will be unwilling to derive the name of 
Harper from Ov d's Harpalcs, ab e a} rapio. Harper, however, may be 
only a miſpelling, or miſprint, for Harpy. 

The word cries likewiſe ſeems to countenance this ſuppoſition. Cryin; 
is one of the technical terms appropriated to the noiſe made by birds of 
prey, eſpecially when they are hungry. STEEveEns. 

3 This familiar does not cry out that it is time for them to begin their 
enchantments; but cries, i. e. gives them the ſignal, upon which the 
third Witch communicates the notice to our ſiſters ; 

| Harper cries : —"T is time, tis time. STEEVENS. 

4 This word ſeems to be employed by Shakſpeare, to ſignify that the 
animal was moiſtened with its own cold exſudations. STEEVENS. 

5 As this was a very extraordinary incantation, they were to double 
their pains about it. I think, therefore, it ſhould be pointed as J have 
pointed it: 


Double, double toil and trouble; 


otherwiſe the ſolemnity is abated by the immediate recurrence of. the 
rhyme, STEEYANGS» 


1 
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Adder's fork, and blind-worm's ſting,® 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, | 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble, 

All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
3. Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 

Witches' mummy ; maw, and gulf,” 

Of the ravin'd ſalt-fea ſhark ;* 

Root of hemlock, digg'd i'the dark; 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew ; 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew, 

Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe; 

Noſe of Turk, and Tarter's lips ;* 
Finger of birth ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and flab : 

Add thereto a tiger's chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, 

All. Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble, 


2. J I iche 


The blind-wworm is the flow-worm. STEFVENS. 

7 The gulf is the ſwallow, the throat, STEEVENS, 

5 Mr. M. Maſon obſerves that we ſhould read rawin inſtead of rawin'd, 
Ravir'd is glutted with prey. Ravin is the ancient word for prey obtained, 
by violence. STEEVENSe 


To ravin, according to Minſhev, is to devcur, or eat greedily. See his 
DicT. 1617, in v. To devour, I believe, our author, with his uſual 
licence, uſed ravin'd for ravenous, the paſſi ve participle for the adjective. 


Maztonr., 
9 Sliver is a common word in the North, where it means to cut a piece or 
@ flice, STERVENS, 


2 Theſe ingredients in all probability owed their introduction to the 
deteſtation in which the Turks were held, on account of the holy wars. 

So ſolicitous indzed were our neighbours the French (from whom moſt 
of our prejudices as well as cuſtoms are derived) to keep this idea awake, 
that even in their military ſport of the quintain, their ſoldiers were ac- 
cuſtemed to point their lances at the figure of a Saracen. STEEVENS, 

3 Chaudron, i. e. entrails ; a word formerly in common uſe in the books 
of cookery, in one of which, printed in 1597, I meet with a receipt to 
make a pudding of a calf's chauidron. See alſo Pegge's Ferme of Cury, @ 
roll of ancient Engliſh Cookery, & c. $v0, 1780, p. 66. STEEVIENS, 
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2. Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good, 


Enter HECATE, and the other three Witches.“ 


Hee, O, well done !5 I commend your pains; 
Andevery one ſhall ſhare i'the gains, 
And now about the cauldron ſing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in, [Mick 


SONGS 


Black ſpirits and awuhite, 
Red ſpirits and grey; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 


1 a that mingle may. 

2. Wit hy 

4 The inſertion of theſe words (and the cher three Witches) in the os 

ginal copy, muſt ve owing to a mitiake. There is no reaſon to 1upp-le 

that Shakipeare meant to introduce more than thee witches upon che 

icene, RiTs0Nn. 

5 Ben Jonſon's Dame, in his Nu que of Queens, 1609, addrefics ic 

afociares in the ſame manner; 
„% Fell done, my bag:.“ 

The attentive reader will obſerve, that in this piece, old Ben hat 

exerted his ſtrongeſt efforts to rival the incantation of Shakſpe=::' 

Witches, and the final addreſs of Proſpero to the aerial ſpirits under hi 


eommand, 
It may be remarked alfo, that Shakſpeare's Hecate, after delivering! 


ſpeech of five lines, interferes no further in the buſineſs of the ſcene, bus 
is loſt in the crowd co: ſubordinate witches. Nothing, in ſhoity is effechig 


by her alliance, but what might have been done without it. 


wards, we find it in its preſent metrical ſhape. 


* : Wo” . 
1 8 8 OS T3655 wh 1 eo Py 4 0 
5 ra „ of woken £5268 H 


S'T E & VE NB 
6 In a former note on this tragedy, 1 had obſerved, that the original 
edition contains only the two firſt words of the ſong before us; bur havin 

f&nce diſcovered the entire ftanza in the Witch, a dramatic piece by Mi 
dleton, already quoted. The ſong is there called a Charme-ſong, 20% 
a veſlel.“ —I may add, that this invocation, as it firſt occurs in the Wi: 
is“ White ſpirits, black ſpirits, gray ſpirits, red Ipirits.* — Atte, 


* £ 
n 


5 


The ſong was in all probability a traditional one. The colours of ſpirit 


are otten mentioned. So, in Mouſieur Thomas, 1639 g 
«« Be thou black, or white, or green, 
4% Be thou heard, or to be ſecn.“ 
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2. Witch, By the pricking of my thumbs, “ 
Something wicked this way comes: 
Open, locks, whoever knocks, 


Euter MACBETH, 


Mach, How now, you ſecret, black, and midnight hags ? 
What 15't you do? ; 

All. A deed without a name. 

Mach. I c*njure you, by that which you profeſs, 
(Howe'er you come to know it,) anſwer me: 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches; though the yeſty waves“ 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up; 
Though blaled corn be lodg'd,” and trees blown down; 
Though caſtles topple * on their warders” heads; 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do flope 
Their heads to their 388 ; though the treaſure 
Of nature's germins 3 tumble all together, 
Even till deſtruction ficken, anſwer me 


To what I aſk you. 
1. Witch. Speak. 
2. Witch, Demand. ' 
3. Witch, Ve'll anſwer. 


1, Mitch. Say, if thou'dſt rather hear it from our mouths, 
Or from our maſters'? 


Macb, Call them, let me ſee them. 
1. Witch, 


Perhaps, indeed, this muſical ſcrap (which does not well accord with 


te ſerious buſineſs of the ſcene) was introduced by the players, without 


r hau 


the ſuggeſtion of Shakſpeare. STEEvexs. | 

It is a very ancient ſuperſtition, that all ſudden pains of the body, and 
other ſenſations which could not natucally be accounted for, were preſages 
of ſomewhat that was ſhortly to happen. STEEvers. 

D That is foaming or frothy vavess JOHNSON. 

9 Corn, proſtrated by the wind, in modern language, is ſaid to be laz'd ; 
but ledg'd had anciently, the ſame meaning. R1iTs0N. 

2 Jopple, is uſed for tumble. SrEEVENS 

3 This was ſubſtituted by Theobald for Natures germaine, Jonxsex. 

Germins ire ſeeds which have begun to germinate or ſprout. Cermen, 


ru. Gerne, Fr. Germe is a word uſed by Brown in his Pulgar Errors : 
= Whether it be not made out of the germe or treadle of the egg, Ke. 


STEEVENS,. 
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1, Witch, Pour in ſow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; greaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 
All, Come, high, or low ; 
- 'Thyſelf, and office, deftly ſhow. 4 


Thunder. An Apparition of an armed head riſes. 


Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power. 
1. Witch, He knows thy thought; ; 


Hear his ſpeech, but ſay thou n povght, 
App. Macbeth! Macbeth Macbeth! beware Macduff ; 


Beware the thane of Fife,*—Diſmiſs me ;—Enough. 
[ deſcend;, 


Mach. What-e'er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks; 
Thou haſt harp'd my fear aright :!—But one word more 7 
1. Hitch. He will not be commanded: Here's another, 


More potent than the firſt. 


4 i. e. with adroitneſs, dexterouſly. 
Deft is a North-Country word, So, in Richard Bronme's Northern 
Laß, 1633: 1 
4% —＋He ſaid I were a deft laſs.” STzELVENS. 


5 The armed head repreſents ſymbolically Macbeth's head cut off and 
brought to Malcolm by Macduff. The bloody child is Macduff untime!y 
ripp'd from his mother's womb, The child with a crown on his head, and 
2 bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered his ſoldiers to bew 
them down a bough, and bear it before them to Dunſinane. This 
obſervation I have adopted from Mr. Upton: SrEEZvENs. 

Lord Howard, in his Defenſative againſt the Poiſen of ſuppoſed Prophecies, 
mentions 4 a notable example of a conjurer, who repreſented (as it were 
in dumb ſhow) all the perſons who ſhould. poſſeſs the crown of France; and 
cauſed the king of Navarre, or rather a wicked ſpirit in his end, to appear 


in the fifth place,” &c. FARMER. 


6 4 fle had learned of certain wizzards, in whoſe words he put 
great confidence, how that he ought to take heede of Macdu, cc 
Holinſhed, STEEZVENS. 


2 To harps is to touch on a- paſſion as a harper touches a ſtring. 
STEEVENS: 


Thunder, 
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under. An A4pparition of a bloody child riſes, 


18 Macbeth! Macbeth ! Macbeth! 
Mach. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee, | 
App. Be bloody, bold, and reſolute : laugh to ſcorn 

The power of man ; for none of woman born | 

Shall harm Macbeth.“ | | deſcends 
Mach. Then live, Macduff; What need J fear of thee ? 

But yet I'll make aſſurance double ſure, 

And take a bond of fate:9 thou ſhalt not live; 

That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies, 

And ſleep in ſpite of thunder, What is this, 


4 


Wunder. An Afparition of a child crowned, with a tree in his 


and, riſes, 


That riſes like the iſſue of a king; , 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of ſovereignty ?* _ | 
All. | Liſten, but ſpeak not. 
App. Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are ; 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 


Great Bicnam- wood to high Dunſinane hill 3 | 
Shall co me againſt him. deſcends. 
W Mach. That will never be.: 
113 | 
8 So, Holinſhed tz “ And ſurely hereupon he had put Macduff to 
76 death, but that acertaine witch, whom he had in great truſt, had told him, 
ere that he ſhould never be ſlaine with man borne of anie woman, nor van- 
and duiſhed till the wood of Bernane came to the caſtell of Dunfinane. This 
ear prophecie put all feare out of his heart.” STEEVEZNS. 
In this ſcene the Ry has more than once degraded the poct; for 
put preſently we have“ the leaſe of nature.“ STEEVENT, 
c. ne vound is that part of the crown that encircles he head. The top 
| is the ornament that riſes above it. Jounsox. 
The preſent quantity of Dunſinane is right. In every ſubſequent 
nance the accent is miſplaced. RrTsoN. © ; : 
oe Propheſies of apparent impoſſibilities were common in Scotland; ſuch as 
the removal of one place to another. Under this popular prophetic 
* tormulary the preſent ptediction may be ranked. T. Wax fx. 
(ets 


Vor. III. Who 
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Who can impreſs the foreſt ;4 bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-hound root? ſweet bodements ! good! 
Rebellious head, riſe never,“ till the wood | 
Of Birnam riſe, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 
o time, and mortal cuſtom.— Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing; Tell me, (if your art 
Can tell ſo much,) ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 
ll. Seek to know no more, 
Mach. J will be ſatisfied : deny me this, 
And an eternal curſe fall on you! Let me know: 
Why ſinks that cauldron ? and what noiſe is this?“ [ Hantboy;, 
1. Witch, Show! 2. Witch, Show! z. Witch. Show! 
All. Show his eyes and grieve his heart ; 
Come like ſhadows, ſo depart. | 


Eight kings? a'pear, and paſi over the flage is order the laß, 
with a glaſs in his band: Banquo following. 
Mach. Thou art too like the ſpirit of Banquo; down! 
Thy crown does ſear mine eye-balls :*— And thy hair, 
Thou 


4 i. e. who can command the foreſt to ſerve him like a ſoldier impreſs, 
UHRNESON, 
S The old cop; has rebellious dead. Matoxz. J 
We ſhould read Rebe lious head, —i, e. let rebellion never make head 
againſt me ulla foreſt move, and I ſhall reien in ſafety, TEOBALD. 
Mr. T beobald rightly obſerves, that head means heft, or power: 
6 That Douglas and the Englith rebels met; 
© A mighty and a fearful bead they are.“ X. Henry IV, P. J. 
OHNSON 

This phraſe is not peculiar to Shakſpeare. STEEvens. 5 

* Noſe, in our ancient poets, is often literally ſynonymous for muſic, 
Thus Spenſer, Faerie Queene, I. xii. 3g : 

& During which time there was a heavenly niſe.”? 

See likewiſe the 47th Pſalm : © God is gone up with a merry nciſe, and 
the Lord with the ſound of the trump.” STEEVENS. 

7 It is reported that Voltaire often laughs at the tragedy of Macbeth, for 
having a legion of ghoſts in ii. One thould imagine he either had no! 
learned Engliſh, or had forgot his Latin; for the lpirits of Eanquo's line 
are no more ghoſts, than the r-preſentation of the Juan race in the 
ZEncid ; and ther» is no ghoſt but Banquo's throughout the play.“ £/j 
en the Genius and Writings of 5bakſy care, & c. by Mrs. Montague.STEEvVE NS 

8 The expreilion of Macbsth, that the crewn fears his N 's 

taken 


Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt. 

A third is like the former :9—Filthy hags ! 

Why do you ſhow me this? A fourth ?—Start, eyes! 
What! will the line ſtretch out to the crack of doom ?; 
Another yet ?—A ſeventh ? —T'll ſee no more ;— 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glaſs, 

Which ſhows me many more ; and ſome I ſee, 

That twofold balls and treble ſcepters carry: 


b 2 otrible 


taken from the method formerly practiſed of deſtroying the fight of cap» 

tires or competitors, by holding a burning baſon before the eye, which 

dried up its humidity, Whence the Italian, abacinare, to Blind. 
Jonnson, 

9 As Macbeth expected to ſee a train of kings, and was only enquiring 
from what race they would proceed, he could not be ſurpriſed that the 
bair of the ſecond was b:und of gold like that of the firſt ; he was off-nded 
only that the ſecond reſembled the firſt, as the firſt reſembled Banquo, 
and therefore ſaid ; 
and thy air, 

Thou other gold - bound breto, is like the firſt, 
This Dr Warburton has followed. Jon NsoN. 

I do not at preſent recollect that the term air, ſi gnify iag the anner of 
a per ſan, is any where employed by Shakſpeare. Perhaps, indeed, this 
adoption from the French language is not as ancient às his time; for the 
word then uſed to expreſs peculiarity of countenance or geſture, Was 
= trick, So, in King Jobn : «6 a trick of Cœur- de- lion's face; “ 

The old reading, therefore, as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, may be the true 
one. It implies that their hair was of the ſame colour, which is more 

= iikely to mark a family likeneſs, than the air, which depends on habit,” 

Kc. STERVENS. 
. 1. e. the diſſolution of nature, Crack has now a mean ſignification. 
Ne I was anciently employed in a more exalted ſenſe, STEzvVENS. 

== * This method of juggling prophecy is again referred to in Mraſure fer 
fic 2 5 Meaſures AQ II. ſc. vii: 

hh «© — and like a prophet, 

© Looks in a g/ajs, and thows me future evils.” STEEVENS» 
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and WE This was intended as a compliment to king James the firſt, who firſt 

2 vnitcd the two iflands and the three kingdoms under one head; whoſe 
for = douſe too was ſaid to be deſcended from Banquo. WarBvuRToON, ? 
no: Ws Of this laſt particular, our poet ſeems to have been thoroughly aware, 
line WR having repreſented Banque not only as an innocent, but as a noble 


| character; whereas, according co hiſtory, he was confederat: w.th Mac- 
J dech in the murder of Duncan, The flattery of Shak ſp2ar +, however, is 
not more groſs than that of Ben Jonſon, who has condeſcended to quote 
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rn, 00. STEEYENS. 
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8 his majeſty's ridiculous book on Damyyp"gy,in the notes to 7 ve Majque of | 
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Horrible fight !—Ay, now, I ſee, tis true; 

For the blood-bolter'd Banquo 5 ſmiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. — What, is this ſo ? 

1. Witch, Ay, fir, all this is ſo ;—But why 

Stands Macheth thus amazedly ? 

Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 

And ſhow the beſt of our delights ; 
I'll charm the air to give a ſound, 

While you perform your antique round: 

That this great king may kindly ſay, 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 

; { Mujrck. The Witches dance, and ga. 
Mach. Where are they? Gone ?—Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accurſed in the calendar !7-— 

Come in, without there ! 


Enter LE NOx. 


Len. What's your grace's will? 
Mach, Saw you the weird ſiſters? 
Len, No, my lord, 

Math, 


5 To Ster, in Warwickſhire, ſignifies to daub, dirty, or begrime, « ] 
ordered (ſays my informant) a harnefs-collar to be made with a linen 
lining, but blacked, to give the appearance of leather. The ſadler r1:de 
the lining as he was directed, but did not black it, ſaying, it would Sur 
the horſe, Being aſked what he meant hy bs/ter, he replicd dirty, beſmear z 
and that it was a common word in his country, {his converſation patl:d 
within eight miles of Strattord on Avon.” 

In the ſame neighbourhood, when a boy has a broken head, ſo that his 
hair is matted together with blood, bis head is faid to be b:/rered | pro- 
nounced baltered]. Such a term is therefore ſtrictly applicable to Ban quo, 


who had t2venty trenched gaſbes on bis bead, 


The propriety of the {oregoing note has been abundantly confirmed by 
Mr. Homer, a truly reſpectable clergyman of Warw ckitire, I ſcizs this 
opportunity to 'offer my be acknowledgement for his remark:, wich 
were obligingly conveyed to me by his fon, the late Reverend and 
amiable Henry Homer, who favoured the world with editions of Salluſt and 
Tacitus, the c!-gance of which can only be exceeded by their accuracy, 

| STEEVENS: 


6 j. e. ſpirits. STEEVENS. 
7 In the ancient almanacks the unlucky days wege diſtinguichcd ze 
mark of re probztien. STEEVERS. 
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Mach. Came they not by you? 

Len, No, indeed, my lord, 

Mach. Infected be the air whereon they ride; 

And damn'd, all thoſe that truſt them -I did hear 

The galloping of horſe ; Who was't came by? 
Len. Lis two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 

Macduff is fled to England. 
Mach. 
Len. Ay, my good lord. 
Mach. Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits ;* 

The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, 

Unleſs the deed go with it : From this moment, 

The very firftlings ? of my heart ſhall be 

The firftlings of my hand. And even now 

To crown. my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done 


7 


SE , 


Fled to England ? 


The caftle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe; 


Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o'the ſword 

Its wife, his babes, and all unfortunate ſoul; 
"That trace dis line.“ No boaſting like a fool; 
This deed I'll do, before this purpoſe cool : 
But no more fights l. Where are theſe gentlemen ? 
Come, bring me where they are, Excunt. 


\ 


SCENE IL 


Fife. A Room in Macduff's Caſtle, 
Enter Lady Macpurr, her fon, and RossE. 


L. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the land? 
Roſs, You mult have patience, madam, 
He had none : 


" Macd. 
B b 3 His 


8 To anticipate is here to frevent, by taking away the opportunity. 

2 | OHNSONs 

_? Fillings in its primitive ſenſe is the firſt produce or offspring. Here 
it means the thing firſt thought or done. STEEVENS. 


* 1. e. follow, ſucceed in it. STEEvENS- 


* This haſty reflection is to be conſidered 2s a moral to the foregoing 
ſeene. STEEVENS. 
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553 MACBETAH, 


His flight was madneſs: When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 4 
Reffe. You know not, 
Whether it was his wiſdom, or his fear, a 
L. Macd. Wiſdom ! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly? He loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch:“ or the poor wren, 
The mon dimin utive of birds, will fight, 
Her yourg ones in her neſt, againſt the owl, 
All is the * and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wiſdom, where the flight 
So runs againſt all reaſon. 
Roſe. My deareſt coz”, 
I pray you, ſchool! yourſelf ; But, for your huſband, 
He is noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o'the ſeaſon. I dare not ſpeak much further: 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourſelves ;? when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not v hat we fear; 
| But 


+ i. e. our flight is conſidered as an evidence of our guilt, 5 
STEEVENS 
Natural ſenſibility. He is not touched with natural affection. 
Jon x508, 
s The fits of ebe ſeaſen ſhould appear to be, from the following paſſage i 
Coriolanus, the viclent diſirders of the ſeaſon, its convn ions. STEEVES 
Pei haps the meaning is,-what is moſt firt.rg to be done in every Coil 
juncture. ANONYMOUS. 
7 i. e. We think ourſelves innocent, the government thinks us traitors; 
therefore we are ignorant of ourſelves. This is the ironical argument 
The Oxford editor alters it to, 


And do not know't curſelues :- 


But ſure they did know what they ſaid, chat the ſtate eſteemed d 
traitors, WARBURTON, | 
Rather, when we ace conſidered by the ſtate as traitors, while at tl 
ſame time we are unconſcious of guilt: when we appear to others ſo dera 
from what we really are, that we ſeera not to knozy — Marx, 
Jo bold rumour ſigniſies to be governed by the authority of rumour, 
| WaAr2BCrtTos 
I rather think to Fe means, in this place, to beliene, as we 12), WE 
hold ſuch a thing to be true, i. e. I take it, I believe it to or jo. ny 828 


at 


1 „ 


Pg 


MACRE'TH, 


Ru? float upon a wild and violent ſea, 
Each way, and move. I take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 
Things at the worſt will ceafe, or elſe climb upward 
To what they were before, My pretty couſin, 
Blefling upon you! SEED 
L. Macd, Father'd he is, and yet he's fatherleſs. 
R-5. l am ſo much a fool, ſhould I ſtay longer, 
It would be my diſgrace, and your diſcomfort : 
take my leave at once. [Exit Ross x. j 
L. Macd. Sirrah, your father's dead; j 
And what wilt you do now ft How wil you live? ö 
Hon. As birds do, mother. | 4 
L Mack. What, with worms an flics ? 
San. Wilk what T get, I mean; and ſo do they, 
L. Mac. Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net, nor lime, 
The pit- fall, nor the gin. 
Son. wn ſhould 1, mother? Poor birds they are not fet 
or, 
My father is not dead for all your ſaying. 
L. Mad. Ves, he is dead; how wilt thou do for a father? 
Seu. Way, how will you do for a huſband ? 
L. Macd, Why. J can buy me twenty at any market, 
Sen. i hen you'll buy 'em to fell again. 
L. Macd. "Thou ſpcak ſt with all thy wit; and yet i'faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 


Bb 4 Syn., 


The ſenſe of the whole paſſage will then be: The times are cruel <vhen 
on fears induce us to belicwe, or date fer granted, what we bear rumoured or 
r.torted abroad; and yet at the ſame time, as v, live under a tyranxical 
government where will is ſubſticuted fer law, ve know not wwhat wwe have to 
tear, becauſe zue know Hot when wwe offend. Or: Mben Toe are led by our 
Jears to believe every rumour of danger due bear, yet are not conſcious.to curfelves: 
of any crime for which we Gould be diſturbed ⁊bub Wiſe fears. 

Ti:is is the beſt I can make of the pailage, STEEVENS. 

9 Perhaps the poet wrote And cuch way move, If they floated each 
rv, it was needleſs to inform us that they moved, The words may have 
been caſually tranſpoſed, and erroneouſly pointed. SrETVINs. 

> Strrab in our author's time was not & term of reproach, but generally 
uſe] by raaſters to ſervants, parents to children, &c. So before, in this 
piay, Macbeth ſays to his ſervant, 

6+ Sir/oh, 2 ward with you :; attend thaſe men our pleaſure ?”? 

Mauparz. 


560 MACBE AT I. 


Som, Was my father a traitor, mother? 

L. M. cd. Ay, that he was. 

Son. V wat is atraitor ? 

L. Macd. Why, one that ſwears and lies. 

Son. And be ail traitors, that do ſo? 

L. Mac. Every one that docs ſo, is a traitor and mill i- 
hang'd. 

San. And muſt they all be hang'd, that ſwear and lic? 

L. Macd. Every one. 

Fon. Who muſt hang them? 

L. Macd, Why, the honeſt men. 

Fon. Then the liars and ſwearers are fook : for there ar. 
liars and ſwearers enough to beat the honeſt men, and hang 
op them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey! 

But how wilt thou do for a father ? 

Son, If he were dead, you'd weep for him: if you would 
not, it were a good ſign that J ſhould quickly have a new 
lather. 


L. Macd. Poor prattler! how thou talk'> ! 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


MJ. Bleſs you, fair dame! IT am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. 
J doubt, ſome danger does approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 
Io fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage ; 
To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty,4 


Which 


3 1. e. I am peedy acquainted with your rank of honour, 

STEEVENS» 
4 To do worſe is to let her and her children be deſtroyed without Warn- 

ing. Jon dsox. | 
Mr. Edwards explains theſe words differently. “ To do averſe to ge 
(ſays he) fignifies,-to fright you more, by relating all the circumſtances 
of your danger; which would detain you ſo long that you could not av? 4 
it. The meaning, however, may be, To do ce to you, not to difcloi? 
to you the perilous ſituation you are in, from a toelith apprehenſion 31 A 
alarming you, would be fell cruelty. Or the meilenger may only mean, x 
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MACB ET H. 562 


Which is too nigh your perſon, Heaven preſerve you ! 

I dare abide no longer, Exit Meſlenger, 
L. Macd. Whither ſhould I fly ? 

T have done no harm, But I remember now 

I am in this earthly world; where, to do harm, 

Js often laudable ; to do good, ſometime, 

Accounted dangerous folly : Why then, alas! 


What are theſe faces? 


Do ] pat up that womanly defence, 


'To ſay, I have done no harm: 


Euter Murderers, 


Mur. Where is your huſband ? 

L. Macd. 1 hope in no place ſo unſanctified, 
Where ſuch as thou may'ſt find him. 

Mur. He's a traitor, 

Sonu. Thou ly'ſt, thou ſhag-car'd villain.s 


Mur. What, you egg? (Hab ing him. 
Young fry of treachery ? 
Sen, He has kill'd me, mother: 


Run away, I pray you. [Dies. Exit L. Macduff, crying 
murder, and purſued by the murde re re, 


to do more thap alarm you by this difagreeable intelligence, - to do you 
any actual and bodily harm, were fel! cruelly, MaLONE. 

Perhaps we ſhould read ſbog-hair'd, for it is an abulive epithet very 
often uſed in our ancient plays, &c. STEEVENS, 

This emendation appears to me extremely probable, Tn King Jeu, 
Act V. we find „ unbear*'d ſaucineſs for unbair'd ſaucineſs :?“ and we 
have had in this play hair inſtead of ar. Thiſe two words, and the word 
ear, were all, I believe, in the time of our author, pronounced alike. 

Hair was formerly written kcare, Hence perhaps the millake, Hows». 
ever, as flap-ear'd.is uſed as an epithet of contempt in The Taming of ite 
Shrew, the old copy may be right. MALoxs. | 

Mr. Steevens's emendation will be further confirmed by a reference to- 
one of our Law Reporters. In 21 Car. I. Ch. Juſtice Rolle ſad it had: 
been determined that theſe words, „ Where is that long-lock'd, /bag- 
bird, murdering rogue,” were actionable. Al:yn's Rep ert, p. 61. 

| EDs. 
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562 MAC BET H, 


SCENE III. 
England. A Room in the King's Palace, 


Wb; Enter MALCOLM ond MaCDuere," 


Mal. Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 
Weep our fad boſoms empty. 
Macd. Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal ſword ; and, like good men, 
Beftride our down-fall'n birthdom :7 Each new morn, 
New widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new ſorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like ſyllable of dolour,s 5 
Jal. 


5 The part of Holinſhed's Chroni le which relates to this play, is no 
more than an abridgement of John Bellenden's tranſlation of The Nele 
Clerk, Heftor Beece, imprinted at Edinburgh, 1541. STEEVENSe. 


7 He who can diſcover what is meant by him that earneſtly exhorts him 


to beftride his downfall birthdom, is at liberty to adhere to the preſent text; 
but it is probable that Shakſpeare wrote ; 

Vite good men, 

Beſtride aur down -fall'n birthdom . 

The alluſion is to a man from whom ſomething valuable is about to be 
taken by violence, and who, that he may de fend it without incumbrance, 
Uys it on the ground, and ſtands over it with his weapon in his hand, Our 
dir thdom, or birthright, ſays he, lies on the ground; let us, like men who 
are to fight for what is deareſt to them, not abandon it, but ſtand over it 
and defend it, This is a ſtrong picture of obſtinate reſolution, So 
N ſays to Hal: If thou ſee me down in the battle, and beſtride me, 
oo. ' 

Bir:bdem for birtbrigbt is formed by the ſame analogy with maſterden: in 

_ this ploy, fignifying the privil-ges or rights of a maſicr, 
Perhaps it might be birtb-dume for maler; let us ſtand over our metber 
Mat lies bleeding on the ground. Jon xsox. 
There is no need of change. In the ſecond part of X. Henry IV,. 
Norton ſays: 
wks he doth bride a Bleeding and.“ STEZVEXx S.. 

Ibis pre ſeats a ridiculous image. But what is infinuated under it 1s 
noble; that the portents and provigies in the {kies, of which mention!“ 
made before, ſhowed that heaven ſympathiſed with Scotland. 
| WARBURTON: 


The ridicule, I believe isonly viGble to the commentator, STEEYVERS 
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MAC B ET H. 563 
Mal. What ] believe, I'll wail;, 
What know, believe; and, what I can redrefs, 
As I ſhall find the time to friend,9 I will. 
What you have ſpoke, it may be ſo perchance. 
This tyrant, whoſe ſole name bliſters our tongues,. 
Was once thought honeſt : you have lov'd him well: 
He hath nottouch'd you yer. I am young; but ſomething; 
You may deſerve of him through me; and wifdom* 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
To appeaſe an angry god. 
Macd. I am not treacherous, 


Mal. But Macbeth is. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil, , 
In an imperial charge.3 But 'crave your pardon 
"Phat which you are, my thoughts cannot tranſpoſe: 
Angels are bright till, though the brighteſt fell: 
Though all things foul “ would wear the brows of grace, 
Vet grace mult {till look fo. 


B h 6 Mcd. 


9 i. e. to befriend, STEEvVENS. | 

2 -und wiſdom —) That is, and 'i wiſdom. Hern. 

The ſenſe of this paſſage is obvious, but the conſtruction difficult, 2 
there is no verb to which wiſdom can refer. Something is omitted either 
through the negligence of the printer, oc probably the inadvertence of the 
author. If we read 5 

44 and think it wiſdom” — 
the ſenſe will be ſupplied ; but that would deftroy the metre 3 and fo in- 
deed would the inſertion of any word whatever, M. Masod. 

I ſuſpe& this line to have ſuffered by interpolation as well as omitlon, , 
and that it originally ran thus: 


but ſomething 
You may deſerve through me; and witdom 7s is - 
To offer &. 

Hal the paſſage been firſt printed thus, would any reader have ſuppoſed 
the words of him,” were wanting to the ſenſe? In this play I have 
already noted ſeveral inſtances of maniteſt interpolation and omi ſſion. 

U nns, 

A good mind may recede from goodneſs in the execution of a rat 
commiſſon. Joux so. ä 8 

+ This is not very clear- The meaning perhaps is this: MF [ſpictons 
cannot injure you, if you be wirtuous, by ſupprſing that a traitor may fut on your 
wirtucus a arance, I do nit ſay that your a irtucus appearance pres you 4 », 
traitor ; #2 virtue muft ⁊u ar its proper form, though that form be caunte, Feuta t 
by villaiay. Jon x SN. 
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564 MAC BET H. 


Macd. I have loſt my hopes, 

Mal. Perchance, even there, where I did find my doubts, 
Why in that rawneſs 5 left you wife, and child, 

Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love,) 

ithout leave-taking I pray you, 
Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, 
But mine own ſafeties :—You may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever I ſhall think, 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For gocdneſs dares not check thee ? wear thou thy wrongs,” 
Thy title is affeer d! Fare thee well, lord: 

SE ES I would 


Without previous provifion, without due preparation, without matu- 
rity of counſel. Joxxgon. | 

© That is, Poor country, wear thou thy xvrengs. JOHNSONs 

7 Aﬀecr'd, a law term for confirm'd. Por r. 

What Mr. Pope ſays of the law term is undoubtedly true; but is there 


abſolute reaſon why we ſhould have recourſe to it for the explanation of 


this paſſage? -Macduft firſt apoſtrophiſes his country, and afterwards 
pointing to Malcolm, may ſav, that his title was fear'd, i. e. fiighted 
tiom exerting itſelf, Throughout the ancient editions of Shak ſpearc, the 
word efraid is frequently written as it was formerly pronounced, aftar d. 
The old copy reads.—-Tbe title, &c. i. e. the regal title is afraid to aſſert 
itſelf. 


I have, however, adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, as it varies, but ina 


ſingle letter, from the reading of the old copy. See Lis ſubſequent note. 
„ Series. 

If we read, The title is affeer d, the meaning may be: — Poor country, 
wear thou thy wrongs, the title to them is legally ſectled by tbeſe wwho had the 
frat judication of it. 

A fferrers hed the power of confirming or moderating fines and amerce- 
ments. TOLLET. | 

To acer (for ſo it ſhould be written) is to aſſe ſs, or reduce to certainty, 
All amerclaments, that is, judgements of any court or juſtice, upon a 
preſentment or other procet digg, that a party ſhall be amerced, or in mercy, 
are by Wagna Char za to be affecred by lawtui men, ſwarn to be impar- 
tial. 1 his is the ordinary practice of a Court Leer, with which Shatſpeare 
ſeems to have bee int mately acquainted, and where he might Lare 
occafionally ac as an Heere, R1ITSUN., | 

For the emendation nayemade I am an{werable, The was, I conceive, 
| trafffcribe:*s miſt , from the lima ſounds of che and A, which are 
requently pronounete alike, " \ Om 

Perhaps rhe meaning is, Poor country, ⁊uear thu thy wo Figs ! Thy tile to 
tben i n Fa. Hab. bed &, lg Or perhaps he addzelles E 

| 0 tale 
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MAC BEI H. 
T would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, * 
For the whole ſpace that's in the ty rant's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. 
Mal. Be not offended: 
I ſpeak not as in abſolute fear of you; 
I think, our country finks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gaſn 
Is added to her wounds: I think, withal, - 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thouſands: But, for all this, 
When I ſhall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my ſword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 
More ſuffer, and more ſundry ways than ever, 
By him that ſhall ſucceed, | 2 5 
Macd. What ſhould he be? 
Mal. It is myſelf I mean: in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice ſo gratted, | 
'That, when they ſhall be open'd, black MachetR 
Will ſeem as pure as ſnow ; and the poor ſtate 
Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my conſineleſ harms. 5 
Macd. Not in tlie legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 
Mal. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Sudden, s malicious, ſmacking of every fin _ 
That has a name: But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up, 
The ciſtern of my luſt ; and my deſire 
All continent impediments would o'er-bearg 
That did oppoſe my will: Better Mebeth 
Than ſuch a one to reign, * 


- 


2 


Continue to endure”tamely the wrongs. vou ſuffer thy juſt tivie to ind 
throne is cow'd, has hot ſpirit to eſtabliſa itſelf. MarOoNE. 

® Sudden, for capricious. Nan | 

Rather, violent, paſſionate, Hat y. Jon xo; 


* 


ä | Macs, ; 


MACBETH. 


Macd. Boundleſs intemperanceꝰ 
In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours: you may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hood-wink, 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, . 
Finding it ſo inclin'd. | 
Mal. With this, there grows, 
To my moſt ill- compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ſtaunchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles far their lands; 
Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe ; 
And my more-having-would be as a ſauce 
To make me hunger more; that I ſhoukd forgs 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good, and loyal, 
Deſtroying them tor wealth. 
Macd. This avarice 
Sticks deeper; 2 with more pernicious root 
Than ſummer- ſeeding luſt:* and it hath been 
A The 
9 Perhaps the epithet— bcundleſs, which overloads the metre, was a play- 
houſe inter olation. STEEVENS. 
z The old copy hasg=ſummer-ſeeming. STEEYENS. 
Summer-ſecmirng has no manner of ſenle : correct, 
1 ban ſummer-teeming 4; 
i. e. the paſſion that laſts no longer than the heat of life, and which goes 
off in the winter of age. WARBURTON. 
When 1 was younger and bolder, I correQed it thus, 
. Than fume, or ſeething luſt. 
that is, than angry paſſion, or boiling luſt, Jon uso“. 
Summer. ſceming luſt, may ſignify luſt that ſeems as hot as ſummer, 
| STEEVENS, 
Read—fummer ſeeding. The alluſion is to plants; and the ſenſe ir, 
4% Avarice is a petennial weed; it has a deeper and more pernicious ro! 
than lat, which js a mere annual, and4aſts but for a ſummer, when it ſhes 
its ſeed and decays.“ BLACKSTONE. 
I have paid the attention to this conjecture which I think it deſerves, 
by admitting it into the text. STEEVENS, 
Summer. ſeeming is, I believe, the true reading, In Donne's poems, 
we meet with (winter ſceming.“ MALONE. 
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MACBETH, 


The {word of our ſlain kings: Yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foyſons 3 to fill up your will, 

Of your mere own : All theſe are portable,“ 
With other graces weigh'd. 

Mal. But I have none: The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temperance, ſtableneſs, | 
Bounty, perſeverance, mercy, lowlineſs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

J have no reliſh of them; but abound 

In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord 1nto hell, 

Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 

All unity onearth,s 


Macd, 


Sir W. Blackſtone's elegant emendation is countenanced by the follow. 
ing paſſage in The Rae of Lucrece: 
« How will thy ſhame be ſecded in thine age, 
„ When thus thy vices bad before thy fpring?*”” HexLEY. 
3 mn foyſons ] Plenty, Porr. ä 
It means prowiſiens in plenty. So, in The Ord nary by Cartwright: 
% New fo, ſons dyn ygraced with new titles,” The word. was antiquated 


in the time of Cartwright, and is by him put into the mouth of an anti- 


quary STEEVENS. 

* Pertable is, perhaps here uſed for ſufprrtable, All theſe wices, being 
balanced by your virtues, may be endured. MALONE. 

Pertable anſwers exactly to a phrate now in uſe, Such failings may be 
borne with, or are Learable. STESVENS. 

5 Malcolm, I think, means to ſay, that if he had ability, he would 
change the general {tate of things, and introduce into heil, and carth, per- 
petual vexation, uproar, and contuſion. Hell, in its natural ſtate, being 
always repreſented as full of diſcord and mutual enwity, in which its inha- 
bitants may be ſuppoſed to take the greateſt delight, he propoſes as the 
ſ:vereft ſtrolce on them, to pour the ſweet milk of concord amongſt them, fo 
as to render them peaceable and quiet, a ſtate the moſt adverſe to their 
natural diſpoſition 3 while on the other hand he would throw the peace- 
able inhabitants of earth into uproar and confuſion, 

Perhaps, however, this may be thought too rained an interpretation. 
Malcolm, indeed, may only mean, that he will pour a/! that milk of human 


kindneſs, which is ſo beneficial to mank nd, into the abyſs. ſ as to leave the 


earth without any portion of i; and that by thus depriving mankind of 
thoſe humane afteRions which are ſo neceſſary to their mutual happineſs, 
he will throw the whole world into confuſion. I believe, however, the 


former interpretation to be the true one. Mar ONE. x 
1 believe 
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568 MAC BET H. 


Macd. O Scotland! Scotland! 

Mal. If ſuch a one be fit to govern, ſpeak ; 
I am asT have ſpoken, 

Macd. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live.—O nation miſerable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-ſcepter'd, 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholſome days again ? 
Since that the trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurs'd, 
And does blafpheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a moſt fainted hing; the queen, that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe lived.® Fare thee well! 
Theſe evils, thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland, —O, my breaſt, 
Thy hope ends here! 

Mal. Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his power; and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous hafte :7 But God above 
Deal between thee and me! for even now 
I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
'Unſpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blame; I laid upon my ſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature, I am yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn; 

| Scaicely 


I believe, all that Malcolm defigns to ſay is,—that, F he had power, he 
would even 2nnihilate the gentle ſource or principle of peace: peur the 
ſoft milk by which it is nouriſhed, among the flames of hell, which could 
not fail to dry it up. 

Lady Macbeth has already obſerved that her huſband was (6 too full of 
the milk of human kindneſs.” STEEVENS. 

6 The expreſſion is borrowed from tlie ſacred writings : I proteſt by 
your rejoicing which I have in Chriſt Jeſus, I die daily” Maron. 

To die unto in, and to live unto righteouſneſs, are phraſes empicyed in 
our liturgy. STEEVENS. 


7 From over-haſty credulity. MALON E. 
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MAC BET I. 12 
*ca:cely have coveted what was mine own; 
At no time broke my faith; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow; and delight 
No lefs in truth, than life: my firſt falſe ſpeaking 
Was this upon myſelf : What I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command: 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, 
(214 Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 
All ready at a point, s was ſetting forth: 
Now we'll together; And the chance, of goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel {9 Why are you filent ? 


Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at quce, 
Jis hard to reconcile, 


Enter a Doctor. 


Maul. Well; more anon. - Comes the king forth, I pra 
ou? | 
Dact. Ay, fir : there are a crew of wretched ſouls, 
That ſtay his cure: their malady convinces? 


* 


The 


s At a print, may mean all ready at a time; but Shakſpeare meant 
more: He meant both time and place, and oertainly wrote: 
All ready at appoint, | 
i. ©. at the place appointed, at the rendezvous, WARBURTON« 
There is no need of change. Jon Rx SON. 
9 The chance of goodneſs, as it is commonly read, conveys no ſenſe, If 


there be not ſome more important errour in the paſſage, it ſhould at leait 
be pointed thus: 


and the chance, of goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! 

That is, may the event be, of the goodneſs of heaven, [ pro Juſtitia 
divira, ] anſwerable to the cauſe. 

Mr, Heath conceives the ſenſe of the paſſage to be rather this: Aud may 
the fucceſs of that giedneſi, notich is about to exert itſelf in my bebe be juch as 
may be equal! to the juſtice of my uarrel. 

But J am inclined to believe that Shakſpeare wrote: 

—and the chance, O gondnejs, 
Be like cur warranted quarrel l! 

This ſome of his tranſcribers wrote with a ſmall o, which another 
imagined to mean f. If we adopt this reading, the ſenſe will be: Ard 0 
tha ſvereign Geganeſs, to whom Ive not appeal, may our fo tune anſwer to 
Gur cauſe, JohN SON. 

2 1. e. overpowers, ſubdues. STEEVENS. 
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The great aſſay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such ſanctity hath heaven given his hand, 


They * amend. 
Mal, I thank you, doctor. ¶ Exit Doctor. 
Alact, What's the di ſeaſe he means? 
Mal. Tis call'd the evil: 


A moſt miraculous work in this good king; 

Which often, ſince my here- remain in England, 

I have ſeen him do. How he ſolicits heaven, 

Himſelf beſt knows : but ſtrangety-vifited people, 

All fwoln and uicerous, pititul to the eye, 

"The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures ;3 

Hanging a golden tainp 4 about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers: and 'tis fpoken, 

To the ſuccecding royalty he leaves 

The healing benedition,5 With this ſtrange virtue, 
He 


3 Dr. Porey in his notes on the Northumberland Houſkold Book ſays, 
« that our a-ciert Kings even in thoſe dark times of ſuperſtition, do 
not ſeem to have affected to core the king's ev.}.—This miraculous gitt 
was leſt to be claimed by the Stuarts: cur anc ent Plantagenets were 
humbly content to cure the cramp ” In this aſſertion however the 
learned editor of the above curious volume has been betrayed into a mil- 
take by relying too implicitly on the authority of Mr. Anſtis. The 
power of curing the king's evil was chim-d by many ot the Plantagenet, 
Dr. Borde who wrote in the time of Henry tc 8.2 fays, „ The Kvrg5s 
of Eng'and by the power that God hith given ro them dothe raake Gone 
men whole of a ſycknes called the nge Er //.” In Laneham's 09041 
of the Entertainment at Kecnehweortb Caſtie it is d — nd alto by ret 
ighn-fs [Q. Elizabeth] accuſtomed meicy and charitee, nyne curd of 
the peynful and dangerous diſ:az called the King's Evil, for that kings 
and queens of this realm without oother medfin, (ſave only by handl:ng 
and prayer) only doo it.“ Polydore Virgil afferts the ſame; and. \-2!, 
Jooker in the reign of Queen Elizabeth publiſhed a book on this ſub? , 
zn account of which is to be ſeen in Dr. Douglas troatife entitled „ The 
Criterion p. 191 See Dodfley's Collection of O!d Plays, Vol. XII. 
p- 423. edit. 1780. REX D. ä 
+ This was the coin called an angel. So, Shalzſpeare, in The Llerebart 
Vence 4 g 5 
| & A coin tnat bears the figure o an angel 
« Stamped in god, but that's ip ſculp'd upon.“ 
The value of the coin was ten ſhillingz. STEVENS. 
5 It rauſt be own'd, that Shakſpeare is often guilty..of ſtrange abſur- 
dities in point of hifory and chronology, Vet here be hes arcfullf 
| Atoll: 
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He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy; 
And ſundry bleſſings hang about his throne, 
That ſpeak him full of grace. 


Enter Ross x. 


Mac d. See, who comes here? 

Mal. My countryman ; but yet I know him not.“ 

Macd. My ever-gentle couſin, welcome hither, 

Mal, I know him now : Good God, betimes remove 
The means that make us ſtrangers ! | 


Roſe, Sir, Amen, 
Macd, Stands Scotland where it did? | 
Nc. Alas, poor country; 


Almoit afraid to know itſelf! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave: where nothing, 


But who knows nothing, is once ſeen to ſmile; 
Where 


ayoided one. He had a mind to Hint, that the cure of the evil was to 
deſcend to the ſucceſſors in the royal line, in compliment to James the 
firſt. But the Confeſſor was the firſt who preterd-:d to the gift How 
then could it be at that time generally ſpoken. of, that the gift was here- 
ditary ? this he has ſolved by telling us that Edward had the gift of pro- 
phecy along with it. WArBU&TON. 

Dr. Warburton here invents an objeCtion, in order to ſolve it. © The 
Confeſſor (ſays he) was the F. who pretended to this gift: how then 
could it be at that time generally ſpoken of, that the gift was Hered tary ? 
This he [+hakfpeare] has ſolv-d, by telling us that Edward had the gift of 
prophecy along with it.“ — But Shakſpeare does not ſay, that it was 
hereditary in Edward, or, in other words that he had inherited this ex*ra- 
ordinary power from his ancefors z but that © it was generaily eben, 
that he leaves the healing benediction to ſucceeding kings:“ and ſuch a 
rumour there might be in the time of Edward the Confefior, (ſuppoſing 
be had ſuch agift,) without his having the gift of prophecy along with it. 

Shakſpeare has merely-tranſcribed what he found in Holinſhed, without 
the conceit which Dr Warburton has imputed to him: As hath beere 
thought, he was inſpired with the gift ot propheſie, and alſo to have had 
the gift of healing infirmities and diſeaſes. He uſed to hulpe thofe that 
were vexed with the diſeaſe commonſie called the King's evil, and Je 
that wirtue as it were a portion of inheritance unto bis ſucceſſs: 5, this Ki of this 
realme,” Holinſhed, Vol. I. p. 195, MaLone. . 

6 Malcolm difcovers Roſſe to be his countryman, while he is yet at 
ſome diſtance from him, by his dreſs. This circumſtance loſes its pra- 
priety on our ſtage, as all the characters are wnitormly repreſented in 
Engliſh habits. STEEFENS. | 
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Where fighs, and groans, and fricl;s that rent the ait, 
Ate made, not mark'd; where violent ſorrow ſeems 
A modern ccftacy :3 the dead man's knell 

Is there ſcarce aſk'd, for who; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying, or ere they ſicken. 


Macd. O, rclation, 
Too nice, and yet too true [+ 
Mal. What is the neweſt grief? 


Ro/Je. That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one, 


Macd. How does my wiſe ? 
Re. Why well. 

Macd. And all my children? | 

KR es | Well too. 


Macd. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace? 
Rae. No; they were well at peace, when I did leave them, 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your ſpeech; How goes it d 
Re. When ] came hither to tranſpor: the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witneſs'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's power a-foot: 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire diilreites,s 
Mal. Be it their comfort, 
We are coming thither: gracious England hath ; 
ent 


2 To rent is an ancient verb which has been long ago diſuſed, 
STFFEVENS. 
3 That is, no more regarded than the contorſions that fanatics throw 
themſcives into. Ihe author was thinking of thoſe of his own times. 
| WARBURTON. 
I delieve medern is only fco%fþ or triing. Jonxso0N. 
M:dern is generaliy uſed by Shakſpeare to ſignify tri'e, common z 23 
& modern initances,“ in As you ite It, &c. &c. STEEVENS. 
Ecftacy, is uſed by Shakſpeare for a temporary alienation ot mind. 
M a LONEs 
4 The redundancy of this hemiftich induces me to belle ve our authci 
only wrote 8 | 
Too nice, yet true! STETVENS. 
5 To diff is to d. , to put off. STEEVENT. 
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Lent us good Siward, and ten thouſand men; 
An older, and a better ſoldier, none 
That Chriſtendom gives out. 
Roſe. Would I could anſwer 
This comfort with the like! But I have words, 
That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 
Where hearing ſhould not latch them,® 
Macd, 
The general cauſe? or is it a fee-grief,” 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt ? 
2 No mind, that's honeſt, 
But in it ſhares ſome woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 
Maca. If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 
Raſſe. Let not your cars deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound, 
That ever yet they heard. 
Macd. Humph! I gueſs at it. 
Roſe. Your caſtle is ſurpriz'd ; your wife, and babes, 
Savagely ſlaughter'd: to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer,$ 
To add the death of you, 
Mal. Merciful heaven 
What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give ſorrow words: the grict, that does not ſpeak, : 
Whiſpers the o'cr-fraught heart, and bids it break, 
Macd. My children too? 
Roſſo, 
That could be found, 


What concern they? 


Wife, children, ſervants, all 


Mack, 
6 To /atch (in the North country dialect) ſignifics the fame as to catches 
STEEVENSs 


7 Apcculiar ſorrow; a grief that hath a ſingle owner. The expretiion 
18 at leaſt to our cars, very harth. JohN SUSx. 


So, in our author's Lowers Complaint ; hy 


« My woeful ſelf that did in freedom ſtand, 
% And was my own f---/imple,”” MaLonr. — 


It muſt, I think, be allowed that in both the foregoing in ſtances th 

Attorney has been guilty of a flat treſpais on the Poet. SrEEVY ENS. 
5 Quarry is a term uſed both in hunting and falcorry, In both iports it 
means the game after it is killed. STEEVENSs 
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Macd, And I muſt be from thence! 
My wife kill'd too? . 

Refſe. I have ſaid, 

Mal. Be comforted : 


Let's make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children.9—All my pretty ones? 
Did you ſay, all?—O, hell kite All? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoop ?? 

Mal. Diſpute it like a man.) 

Macd. I ſhall do ſo; 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man: 

I cannot 


It has been obſerved by an anonymous critic, that this is not ſaid of 
Macbeth, who had children, but of Malcolm, who, having none, ſuppoſes 
a father can be ſo eaſily comforted. JonRNSSGÜN N. 

The meaning of this may be, either that Macduff could not by retalia- 
tion revenge the murder of his children, becauſe Macbeth had none himſe)f{; 
or that if he had any, a father's feelings for a ſather would have prevented 
him from the deed. I know not from what paſſage we are to infer that 
Macbeth had children ative. Holinſhed's Chronicle does not, as I 
remember, mention any. The ſame thought occurs again in X. Fobn; 
9 « He talks to me that never had a fon," 

Again in X. Henry VI. P. III: 
4% You have no children: butchers, if you had, 
6 The thought of them would have ſtirr'd up remorſe.” 
i STEEVENT, 

Surely the latter of the two interpretations offered by Mr. Steevens is the 
true one, ſuppoſing theſe words to relate to Macbeth, 

The paſlage, however, quoted from King John, ſeems in favour of the 
ſuppoſition that theſe woids relate to Malcolm. 

That Macbeth had children ar ſove period, appears from what La) 
Macbeth ſays in the firſt act: I have given ſuck,” &c. 

I am ſtill more ſtrongly confirmed in thinking theſe words relate to 
Malcolm, and net to Macbeth, becauſe. Macbeth bad a ſon then alive, 
named Lulah, who after his father's death was proclaimed king by ſome 
ot his friends, and ſlain at Strathbolgie, about four months after the battle 
of Dunſinane. See Fordun. Sei- Cin. L V. c. viii. 

Whether Shakſpeare was apprized of this circumſtance, cannot be ow 
aſcertained ; but we cannot prove that he was unacquainted with it. 

: | Maron. 

2 $wwep is the deſcent of a bird of prey on his quarry, It is frequently; 
however, uſed by Drayton, in his Pelyolb;en, to expreſs the ſwift deſcent 
of rivers. STEEVENS. 

* I j, e. contend with your preſent ſorrow like a man. Sr EEVNNS. 
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MAC BET H. 575 
ILcantot but remember ſuch things were, 
That were moſt precious to me. Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all ſtruck for thee ! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell laughter on their ſouls : Heaven reſt them now ! 

Mal. Be this the whetitone of your ſword ; let grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Maca. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue !-—— But, gentle heaven, 
Cut ſhort all intermiſſion ;+ front to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and m ſelf; 
Within my ſword's length ſet him; if he "ſcape, 
Heaven forgive him too !5 

Mal. This tune goes manly, 

Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave: Macbeth 

Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 

Put on their inſtruments.“ Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long, that never finds the day. [ Exeunt, 


— — Cp enm—— — 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
Dunſinane, 4 Room in the Caſile. 


Euler a Doc rox of phy/ich, and a waiting Gentleavoman. 


Doc. I have two nights watch'd with you, but can per- 
ceive no truth in your report, When was it ſhe laſt walk d? 


Gent, Since his majeſty went into the field,” I have ſeen her 

riſe 

4 l. e. all pauſe, all intervening time. STEEVENS. 

F That is, if he eſcape my vengeance, let him eſcape that of Heaven 
Aldo. 

The meaning, I believe, is, if heaven be ſo unjuſt as to let him eſcape 
my vengeance, 1 am content that it ſhould proceed ill further in its in- 
Juſtice, and to impunity in this world add forgiveneſs hereafter. MA LOGE. 

i. encourage, thruſt forward us their initruments againſt the tyrant. 

STEE\ENSs 

7 This is one of Shakſpeare's overſights. He forgot that he had (hut 
up Macbeth in Dunſinanc, and ſurrounded him with beſiegers. That 

cou 
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riſe from her bed, throw her night-gown upon her, unlcek he: 
cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon it, read it, after. 
wards ſeal it, and again return to bed ; yet all this while in a 
moſt faſt ſleep. 

Doe. A great perturbation in nature? to receive at once 
the benefit of ſleep, and do the effects of watching.—In thi: 
ſlumbry agitation, beſides her walking, and other actual per. 
formances, what, at any time, have you heard her ſay? 

Gent, That, fir, which I will not report after her, 

Doc. You may, to me: and 'tis moſt meet you ſhould, 

Gent, Neither to you, nor any one; having no witneſs to 
confirm my ſpeech, 


Enter Lady Mac rn, with a taper, 


Lo you, here ſhe comes! This is her very guiſe; and, upon 
my life, faſt aſleep, Obſerve her: ſtand cloſe. 

Dod. How came ſhe by that light? 

Gent. Why, it ſtood by her: the has light by her con» 
tinually ; *tis her command. 

Doct. You ſee, her eyes are open, 
8 Gent, 


could not go into the field, is obſerved by himſelf with ſplenctic impatience 3 
40 our caſtle's ſtrength . 
& Will laugh a fiege to ſcorn, Here let them lie 
«© Till famine and the ague eat them up. 
« Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be ours, 
Me might bawe met them dareful, beard to beard, 
c And beat them ba:xwward beme. 
Tt is clear alſo from other paſſages, that Macbeth's motions had long 
been circumſcribed by the walls of his fortreſs. | 
The truth may be, that Shakſpeare thought the ſpirit of Lady Macbeth 
could not be fo effectually ſubdued, and her peace of mind fo ſpecdh 
wnſctiled by reſle ction on her guilr, as during the abl-nce of her hulbaus: 
Ac ſerto jacuit dum frigida lecte, | 
Dum queritur tardos ire relic?a dies. ; 
For the preſent change in her diſpoſition, therefore, our poet (though in 
the haſte of finiſhing his play he forgot his plan,) might mean to have 
provided, by allotting her ſuch an interval of ſolitude as would ſubzect het 
mind to perturbation, and diſpoſe ker thougl:ts to repentance. | 
It does not appear from any circumſtance within the compaſs of 
drama, that ſhe had once been ſeparated from her hufhand, after hi; retu:? 
trom the victory over Macdonwald, and the King of Norway. 
2, STEEYENT 
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Cent. Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut. 

Dock. What is it ſhe does now ? Look how ſhe rubs her 
hands. | 

Gent, It is an accuſtom'd action with her, to ſeem thus 
waſhing her hands; I have known her continue in this a 
quarter of an hour, | | 

Lady. M. Yet here's a ſpot, 

Dock. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks: I will ſet down what comes 
from her, to ſatisfy my rememberance the more ſtrongly, 

Lady M. Out, damned ſpot! out, I ſay Ong; Iwo; 
Why, then 'tis time to do't :——Hell is mary!) — ie, my 
lord, fie! a ſoldier and afear'd ? What need we fear who 


| knows it, when none can call our power to account ?—Yet 


who would have thought the old man to have had ſo much 
blood in him? 

Dock. Do you mark that? 

Lady. M. The thane of Fife had a wife; Where is ſhe 
now? What, will theſe hands ne'er be clean? No more 


* 


Ss Macbeth does not, previouſly to the murder, mention the hour at 
which Lady Macbeth is to ſtrike upon the bell, which was to b: the figna! 
tor his going into Duncan's chamber to execute his wicked purpoſe z but i- 
lems that Lady Macbeth is now thinking of the moment when the rang 
the bell; and that two o'clock was the hour when the deed was perpetrated, 
This agrees with the ſcene that immediately precedes the murder, but abe 
with that which follows it. MaLoxs. 

9 Murky is dark. | 

Lady Macbeth is acting over, in a dream, the buſineſs of the murder of 
Duncan, and encouraging ber huſbind as when awake, She, therefore, 
would not have even hinted the terrors of hell to one whoſe conſcience ſhe 
{aw was too much alarmed already for her purpoſe. She certainly ima- 
sines herſelf here talking to Macbeth, who, (ſhe ſuppoſes,) had jutt ſaid, 
Hell is murky, (i. e. hell is a diſmal place to go to in conſequence of ſuch « 
«eed,) and repeats his words in contempt of his cowardice. 

Hell is murky ! — Tie, my lord, fie! a ſolatery and afear'd ? This expla- 
nation, I think, gives a ſpirit to the paflage, which has hitherto appeared 
lunguid, being perhaps miſapprehended, by thoſe who placed a fuil point 
at the concluſion of it, STEEVENS. 

* Statius, ſpeaking of the tword by which a1 old man was fl 1in, calls it 
Zentem ſanguinis enſem 5 and Ovid, [Met. L. VII.] deſcribing a wound 
inflicted on a ſuperannuated ram, has the ſame circumitance : 

=—z tur cultro 
Fodit, ct exigu9 maculavit ſanguire ferrum. STEEVES. 


Vo, III. C.-C o' that, 
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o' that, my lord, no more o'that : you mar all with thi; 
{tarting,® 

Do&. Go to, go to; you have known what you ſhould not. 

Gert, She has ſpoke what ſhe ſhould not, I am ſure of 
that : Heaven knows what ſhe has known, 

Lady M. Here's the ſmell of the blood ſtill: all the per. 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

Do#, What a ſigh is there? The heart is ſorely charged, 

Gent. I would not have ſuch a heart in my boſom, for the 
dignity of the whole body. 

Dock. Well, well, well. 

Gent. Pray God, it be, ſir. 

Doe. This diſeaſe is beyond my practice: Yet I have 
known thoſe which have walk'd in their fleep, who have died 
holily in their beds, 

Lady M. Waſh your hands, put on your night-gown ; lool 
not ſo pale: — l tell you yet again, Banquo's buried; he can- 
not come out of his grave. 

Dact. Even ſo? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed; there's knocking at the gate.“ 
Come, come, come, come, give me your hand ; What's Gone, 
cannot be undone : To bed, to bed, to bed. 

Exit Lady Maceer::. 

Doct. Will ſhe go now to bed? 

Gent, Directly, 

Dact. Foul whiſperings are abroad; Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 

More needs ſhe the divine, than the phyſician.— 

God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And ſtill keep eyes upon her — So, good night: 

My mind ſhe has mated, and a my ſight: Dy 
Ts 


3 Alluding to the terrors of Macbeth, when the ghoſt broke in on ds 
feſtivity of the banquet. STEEVENS» 

4 Lady Macbeth in her ſleep is talking of Duncan's murder, and rege 
to her mind the circumſtance of the knocking at the gate juſt ater it 


Aſtoniſhed, confounded, Jonx30x, 
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think, but dare not ſpeak, 


Gent. Good night, good doctor. 
[ Exennts 


SE ENI H. 


The Countiy near Dunſinane. 


Enter, auithb Drum and Colours, MEN T ETH, Catrnanss, 
ANG us, LE NOx, ard Soldiers. 


Meut. The Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 

Hs uncle Siward,“ and the good Macduff. 

Revenges burn in them: for their dear cauſes 

Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm, 

Excite the mortiſied man.) 
Arg. Near Birnam wood 

Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming. 
Cath, Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother ? 
Len, For certain, fir, he is not: I have a file 

Of all the gentry ; there is Siward's fon, 

And many unrough youths,* that even now 


Ces Proteſt 


The expreſſion is taken from cheſ:- playing. STEEVENS. 

Cur author, as well as his contemporaries, ſeems to have uſed the word 
as explained by Dr. Johnſon. Mr. Pope ſuppoſes mated to mean here 
conquered or ſubdued ; but that clearly is not the tenſe affixed to it by Shak- 
ſpeare ; though the etymology, ſuppoſing the expreſſion to be taken from 
cbſ5-p/2ying, might favour ſuch an interpretation. 

The original word was to amate, which Bullokar in his Fxpoſit:r, Svo, 
t 616, explains by the words, 5 to diſmay, to make afraid :"* ſo that Nate, 
as Commonly uſed by our old writers, has no reference to chet:-playin g. 

MALONE. 

6 « Duncan had two ſons ( ſays Holinſhed) by his wife, who was the 


daughter of Sizard, Ear! of Northumberland,” STEEVESS. 


7 Mr. Theobald will needs explain this expreſſion. “ I: means (ſays he) 
the man Tobo bas abandoned himſelf to dejpair, æubo has no ſpirit or reſstution 
left,” And, to ſupport this ſenſe of morrified many he quotes mor!;gied ſpiri: 
in another place. But if this was the meaning, Shakſpeare had not 
wrote the moriified nan, but a mortified man, In a word, by the mor tiſied 
mar, is meant à rel gitus; one who has ſubdued nis pation? is dead to the 
world, has abandoned it, and all the affairs of it: an JAjrerice 

WARZVURTON - 

An odd expreſſioa. It means ſmooth- fic'd, unvearded, STEEVENS» 


| 
| 
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Proteſt their firſt of manhood, 

Ment. What does the tyrant ? 
Cath. Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortiſies: 
Some ſay, he's mad; others, that lefler hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury: but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule. 

Ang. Now does he fcel 
His ſecret murders ſticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach : 
"Thoſe he commands, move oply in command, 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang luoſe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfiſh thief, 

Ment. Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil, and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itſelf, for being there ?3 

Cath, Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where *tis truly ow'd : 
Meet we the medecin ? of the ſickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Len, Or ſo much as it nceds, 
To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds, 


Make we our march toward Birnam, [ Exeunt, marciing. 


SCENE III. 


Dunſinane. A Room in the Caſtle. 


Enter MackETRH, Doctor, and Attendants, 


Mach. Bring me no more reports; let them fly all :* 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane, 
I cannot 


$ That is, when all the faculties of the mind are employed in felt con- 
demnation. JOHNSON. 

9 i. e. phyſician, Shakſpeare uſes this word in the feminine gende 
where Lafeu ſpeaks of Helen in Als Well that Ends Well; and Flores 
in The Winter's Tale, calls Camillo, „ the medecin of our houſe.“ 

| 'STEEVEN:: 

2 Tell me not any more of deſertians : Let all my He leans me fo) 27 

ſefe till, &c. Jon xson. 


a4 DER, - 
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[cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ? 
Was he not born of woman? "The ſpirits that know 
All mortal conſequents, pronounc'd me thus : 
Fear not, Macbeth; no man, that's born of woman, 
Shall der have power on thee, — — Then fly, falſe thanes, 
And mingle with the Englith epicures:“ 
The mind I ſway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt,* nor thake with fear, 


Enter a Servant, 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon !. 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? 
Ser. There is ten thouſand 
Mach. Geeſe, villain ? 
Ser. Soldiers, (Gr, 
Much. Go, prick. thy face, and over- red th fear. | 


$ Thou lilly-liver'd boy.“ What foldiers, patch 75 


£1 
4 

4 4 
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ee 3 Death 


3 The reproach of epicuriſm, on which Mr. Theobald has beſtowed a 
note, is nothing more than a natural invective uttered by an inhabitant of 
a barren country, againſt thoſe who have more opportunities of luxury. 

s HNSONs 

Shakſpeare took the thought from Holinſhed, p. 179 and 180, of his 
Hiſtory of Scutlard 5; the Scotith people betore had no knowledge nor 
anderitanding of fine fare or riotuus ſurfet; yet after they had once taſted 
the ſweet poiſoned biit thereof, &c,—thoſe ſuperfluities which came into 
the realme of Scotland with tne Englſomen &c, The fame hiftorian 
informs us, that in thoſe ages the Scots eat but once a day, and even then 
very ſparingly. It appears from Dr. Johnſon's Fourncy to the Hin 
Iſtands of Scotland, that the natives had neither kai nor brogues, til they 
were taught the art of planting. the one, and making the other, by the 
loldiers of Cromwell; and yet K. James VI. in his 7th parliament though: 
it neceſſary to form an act „ againſt ſuperfluous banqueting.“ 

STEEVENS, 

+ To ſag, or ſwag, is to fink down by its owa weight, or by an over- 
load. See Junius's Ecymologicon. It is common in Stafford{hire to ſay, 
%a beam in a building jags, or has ſagged.”” ToLLET. 

* Falltaft ſays, in the ſecond parc of X. Henry I: % —left the liver 
White and fale, which is the badge of puſillanimity and cowardice."? 

- STEEVENS,s 

An appellation of contempt, alluding to the pied, patch'd, or parti. 
coloured coats anciently worn by the fools belonging to noble families, 
ITEEPENS» 
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Death of thy ſoul! thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear.“ What ſoldiers, whey-face ? 

Ser, The Engliſh force, ſo pleaſe you. 

Macb. Take thy face hence.—Seyton -I am ſick at hcart, 
When Ii behoJd—Seyton, I fay ! - This puſh 
Will cheer me ever, or diſſeat me now. 

I have liv'd long encugh: my way of lifes 
: | 13 


7 The meaning is, they infect others who ſee them, with cowardice, 
WAZBURTON, 

s As there is no relation between the way of life, and fallen int; the fear, 
I am inclined to think that the V is only an M inverted, and that it was 
originally written: 

— WV May ef life. 

I am now paſſed from the jpring to the autumn of my days; but I am v 
out thoſe comforts that ſbou d jucceed the ſpriebtlineſs of bliom, and jurpart &. 
in th:s melencroty f eue. 

The author has May in the ſame ſenſe elſewhere, Jou N som. 

An anonymous [Dr. Johnſon, Whole Remarks on this tragedy we 
originally publiſhed, without his name, in 1745, | would have it: 

- May of life , | 

But he did not confider that Macbeth is not here ſpeaking of h.; 
rule or government, or of any ſudden change; but of the gradual decline ct 
life, as appears from that line : 

„% And that, which ſhould accompany od age.” 
And way is uſed for courſe, progreſs, WAKkzuKrTON. 
To confirm the juſtneſs of May of lite, for zbay of life, Mr, Colman 
quotes from Much ado about nothing: | 
« May of youth and bloom of luſtyhood.“ 
And X. Henry V: 
« My puiſſant liege is in the very Aay-morn of his youth.” 
. LANGTOX» 

IT have now no doubt that Shakſpeare wrote May and not evay, It; 
obſervable in this very play that the contrary error of the preſs has hap- 
pened from a miſtake of the ſame letters. 

«« Hear not my ſteps which may they walke.“ 


Refides, what a ſimilarity of expreſſion in other paſſages of Shakſpeate, 


and the concinnity of the figure, both unite to ſupport the propoſed emens- 
ation, The fentiment of Macbeth I take to be this: The tender m_ 7 
, the iſe of my greener days, are now in my autumn, wiher'd an 

Rk ; . 3 are lt fhock down, — 1 am left bare to tie 
Tweather. HENLEY. | | | 

The old reading ſhould not have been diſcarded, as the following paſlaze 
proves that it was a mode of expreſſion in uſe at that time, as cc eo e 

$ DCW, | | 
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Is fallen into the ſear,? the yellow leaf : 
And that which ſhould accompany old zge, 


Cc: 4 


In Maſſinger's ery F/iman, the Doctor ſays 
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% In ay of life, I did enjoy one friend.” STzzvers. 

The meaning of this conteſted paſſage, I think, is this. I have lived 
long enough. In the courſe or progreſs of life, I am arrived at that pericd 
when the body b-gins to decay; 1 have reached the autumn of my days. 
Thoſe comforts which ought to accompany old age, (to compentate for 
the infirmities naturally attending it,) I have no title to expeft 5 but on the 
contrary, the curſes of thoſe 1 have injured, and the hollow adulation of 
mortified de pendants. I have lived long enough. It is time for me to 


retire. 


A paſſage in one of our author's Sonnets, may prove the bet comment 


on the pre ſent: 5 
is That time of year in me thou may ſt be ho d, 
« When yelloto /eawcs or none or few do hang 


 Uoon thoſe boughs, which ſnake againit the cold, 
© Bare ruin'd choirs, wheie late the ſweet birds ſang.*? 

Are not theſe lines almoſt a paraphraſe on the conteſted part of the 
paſſage before us? — He who could ſay that you might behold the autumn 
in bim, would not ſcruple to write, that be was fallen into the autumn or 
his days (i, e. into that decay which always accompanies autumn); and 
how eaſy is the tranſition from this to ſaying „ the courſe or pregrejs of bit 
Ife had reached the autumna! ſeaſon ?” which is all that is meant by the 


words of the text, My way of life,“ &c. 


The uſing „ the ſear, the yellow leaf,” ſimply and abſolutely for 
eutumn, or rather autumnal decay, becauſe in autumn the leaves of trees 
turn yellow, and begin to fail and decay, is certainly a licentious 
mode of expreſſion z but it is ſuch a licence as may be found in 
almoſt every page of our author's works. It would alſo have been 
more natural for Macbeth to have ſaid, that, in the courſe or progrets 
of life, /e had arrived at his autumn, than to ſay, that the courſe of his life 
itſelf had fallen into autumn or decay; but this too is much in Shakſpeare*s 
manner. With reſpe& to the word fallen, which at fuit view ſeems a 
very ſingular expreflion, I ſtrongly ſuſpe& that he caught it from the 
language of converſation, in which we at this day often lay that this or 
that perſon is (6 fallen into a dec; “ a phraſe that might have been current 


in his time alſo. It is the very idea here conveyed, 
into bis autumnal decline: 


Macbeth is fallen 


When a paſlage can be thus eaſily explained, and the mode of expreſſion 
is ſo much in our poet's general manner, ſurely any attempt at emengation 
is not only unneceſſary, but dangerous. However, as a reading which was 
originally propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, and has been adopted in the modern 
editions, © —my May of life, has many favourers, I ſhall add a word 


cr two on that ſubject. 


By 
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As honour, love, obedicnce, troops of friends, 

I muſt not look to bare; but, in their ſtrad, 

Curſes, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare net. 
deyton! | 


A 


Enter SEY TON, 


S. What is your gracious pleaſure ? 
Mac. What news more? 
Ser. All is confirm'd, my lord, which was reported. 
_ Mach. I'll fight, till from my bones my fleſh be hack'd.— 
Give me my armour, 
Sc. "Tis not necded yet. 
| Mact, 


By his % ay of life having fallen into the yellow leaf, that is, into 
autumn, we mult underſtand that Macbeth means e'ther, that being in 
reality young, he is, in confequence of his cares, arrived at a premature 
old age —or that he means ſimply to aſſert, that in the progreſs of Ife he 
has paſſed from May or youth io autumn er old age; in other words, that 

e is Row an old man, or at leaſt near being one. 5 

It the firſt interpretation be maintained, it is ſufficient to ſay, (I uſe the wi] 
words of my friend Mr. Flood, whoſe ingenious comment on this paſſage I 75 
publiſhed ſome years ago,) that „ Macbeth, when he ſpeaks this ſpe-ch, 
is nt youtbful, He is contemporary to Ban quo who is advanced in years, 
and who hath a ſon upon the ſcene able to eſcape the purſuit of aſſaſſins 
and the vigilance of Macbeth.” I may likewiſe add that Macbeth having 
ncw fat for ſeventeen years on the throne of Scotland, cannot with an; 
probit:lity be ſuppoſed to be like our author's Henry V. „ in the Maj- 
morn of his youth.” We muſt therefore underſtand theſe words in the 
latter ſ-nfe ; namely, that he means only, that in the ordinary progreſs he 
has paiſed from the ſpring to the autumn of life, from youth to the con- 
fines of age. What then is obtained by this alteration ? tor this is preciſ-ly 
the meaning of the words as they Rand in the old copy. 

1 here is ſtill another very ſtrong objeRion to the propoſed emendation. 
It is alleged that in this very play may is printed inſtead of zyay,.and why 
may not the contrary error have happened here ?— For this plain reaſon; 
becauſe Bay (the month) both in manuſcript and print always is exhibited 
with a capital letter, and it is excecdingly improbable that a compoſitor at 
the preſs ſhould uſe a ſmall w inſtead of a capital M. 

But, without going further into this ſubjeR, it is ſufficient for our pur- 
poſe, that the text, as it is exhibited in the ancient copy, affords an obvious, 
eaſy ſenſe, without any emendation whatſoever, MALONE» 3 
9 Sar is dty. STEEVENS, * 


2 
7 
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Macb. T'll put it on. 
Send out more horſes, ſkirr the country round ;* 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Give me mine armour, — 
How does your patient, doctor? 
Do#. Not ſo ſick, my lord, 
As ſhe is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her reſt, 
Macs. Cure her of that: 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the ſtuff?d5 boſom of that penlous tuft, 


Which weighs upon the heart ? 
C C 5 DoF, 


2 To ſtir, I believe, ſignifies toſcour, to ride haſtily. STEEVENS. 

3 The ſecond folio reads fand in fear. HENDERSON. 

4 Perhaps, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, our poet here remembere ! 
Spenſer's deſcription of Nepenthe. MALON E. 

Our author's idea might have been caught from the 6th book ot 
be Aneid, where the effects of Lethe are deſcribed. STEEVENS. 

St Fd is the reading of the old copy; but for the ſake of the ear, 
which muſt be ſhocked by the recurrence of ſo harſh a word, T am willing 
to read, foul, as there is authority for the change from Shakſpeare himſolt, 
i As you like it, Act II. ſe. vi: 

«« Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world.“ 
We properly ſpeak of cleaning what is faul, but not what is fd. 
| STEEVENS. 
The recurrence of the word , in this paſlage, is very unpleaſing to 
the ear, but there is no ground, I think, to ſuſpe the text to be corrupt 
for our author was extremely fond of ſuch repetitions. 

The words , F d and tuff, however mean they may ſound at preſent, 
have, like many other terms, been debaſed by time, and appear to have 
been formerly conſidered as words proper to be uſed in paſſages of the 

© greateft dignity. As ſuch Shakſpeare has employed them in Hamlet, 
Remes and Juliet, The Winter's Tale, Fulias Ceſar, &c. Again, in The 
Tempeſt, in a paſſage where the author certainly aimed at dignity 

4% And, like this unſubſtantial pageant, faded, 

„ Leave not a rack behind. We are ſuch ſtuff 

« As dreams are made of.” 


In a note on a paſſage in Ctbell2, Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that in 
the Teutonick languages is a word of great force. The elements (he adds) 
are called in Dutch boefd een, or bead MALONE, 

| The 


536 MACBEBETAH, 


DoF. Therein the patient 
Muſt miniſter to himſelf. 


Mach. Throw phylick to the dogs, I'll none of it.— 

Come, put mine armour on; give me my ſtaff ;— 

Seyton, ſend out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me:. 

Come, fir, deſpatch : If thou could'&, doctor, caſt 

The water of my land, e find her diſeaſe, 

And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That ſhould applaud again.—Pull't off, I ſay, 

What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug, 

Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence ?—Hearek thou of them ? 
Doe. Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 

Makes us hear ſomething. _ 
Mach, Bring it after me.— 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 

Till Birnam foreſt come to Dunſinane. [Exii, 
Doe, Were I from Dunſinane away and clear, 

Profit again ſhould hardly draw me here. [ Exits 


SCENE IV. 
Country near Dunſinane: A wood in view, 


Enter, with Drum and Colours, Mar col M, old StwARD 2 
his Son, Macpurre, MEenTETH, CaTHNESs, Ax Cs, 
L NOX, Ross E, and Soldiers, marching, 


Mal. Couſins, I hope, the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be ſafe. 


Meg. 


The preſent queſtion is not concerning the dignity of the word 4, 


but its nauſeous iteration, of which no example has been produced by Mr. | 


Malone; for that our author has indulged himſelf in the repetition of har- 
monious words, is no proof that he would bave repeated harſh ones. 

I may venture alſo (in ſupport of my opinion) to ſubjoin, that the ſan e 
gentleman, in a very judicious comment on XK. Henry IV. P. II. has ob- 
{erved, „that when a word is repeated without propriety, in the ſame, or 
two ſucceeding lines, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect ſome corruption. 

STEEVENSs» 

6 To caft the water was the phraſe in uſe for finding cut diſorders by 

the inſpeRion of urine, STLEVERP: 
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Ment. We doubt it nothing, 
Sizv, What wood is this before us? 
Ment. The wood of Birnams 


Mal. Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 
The numbers of our hoſt, and make diſcovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. It ſhall be done. 

Siu. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant ” 
Keeps ſtill in Dunſinane, and will endure 
Our ſetting down befor't, | 

Mal. Tis his main hope: 
For where there 1s advantage to be given, 


Both more and leſs have given him the revolt; 
8 6 And 


7 We muſt ſurely read: 

—— the confin'd tyrants, Wa R BURTON. 

He was confident of ſucceſs; fo confident that he would not fty, bus 
endure their ſetting dozun before his caſtle. JounsoN. 

The impropriety of the expreſſion, advantage ty be given, inſtead of 
advantage given, and the diſagreeable repetition of the word give in the 
next line, incline me to read: 
zwbere there is a vantage to be gone, 

Both more and leſs ba ve given him the revolt. | 

Advantage or vantage, in the time of Shakſpeare, ſignified oer. 
He ſhut up bimſelf and bis ſold ers (ſays Malcolm) in the caſtle, becauſe wits 
there is an opportunity to be gone, they ali defert bim. 

Mare and leſs is the ſame with greater and lejs, So, in the interpolated 
Mandeville, a book of that age, there is a chapter of India its More ard 
the Leſs. Jonnson. 

I would read, if any alteration were neceſTary : 

For where there is advantage t be got. 

But the words as they ſtand in the text will bear Dr. Johnſon's expla- 
nation, which is moſt certainly right. —* For wherever an opportunity of 
flight is given them, &c. 

Mere and leſs, for greater and leſi, is likewiſe found in Chaucer, and in 
Spenſer. STEEVENS» 

Where there is advantage te be given, I believe, means, where advanta- 
geous offers are made to allure the adherents of Macbeth to forſake him. 

HENLEY> 

I ſuſpe& that given was caught by the printer's eye glancing on the 


ſubſequent line, and ſtrongly incline to Dr. Johnſon's emendation, gen-, 
NIALOoR F. 


* 
* 


2) than the recur- 
reacts 


8 
Why is the repetition of the werd - gien, leſs ven 


And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. 

Macd. Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend the true event,” and put we on 
Induſtrious ſoldierſhip. | 

Si, The time approaches, 
That will with due deciſion make us know 
What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts ſpeculative their unſure hopes relate ; 
But certain iſſue ſtrokes muſt arbitrate : 3 


Towards which, advance the war.“ [ Exeunt, marching. 


SCENE 


rence of the wort'==/uff*d, in a preceding page? See Mr. Malone's ob- 
ze ctions to my remaik on Cleanſe the firff*d boſom of that perilous 
Hf.“ STREVENS. 

9 The arbitrary change made in the ſecond folio {which ſome criticks 

have repreſented as an improved edition) is here worthy of notice: 
Let our beſt cenſures | 
Before the true event, and put we on, &c, MartenN?. 

Surely, a few errors in a few pages of a book, do not exclude all idea 
ot improvement in other parts of it. I cherith this hope for my own fake, 
well as for that of other commentators on Shak ſpeare. SrEEVENS. 

2 j. e. property an] allegiance. WARBURTON, 

When we are governed by legal kings, we ſhalt know the limits of their 
claim, i. e. ſhall know what we have of our own, and what they have 2 
right to take from us. 8 

Mr Henley explains the paſſage thus: „The iſſue of the conteſt wil 
ſoon decide what we ſhall ſay we baws, and what may be accounted 77 
cron. Jo coc here is to poſſeſs. STEEVvVENS. 

Had theſe lines been put into the mouth of any of the Scottiſh Pecre, 
they might poſhbly bear the meaning that Steevens contends for; 
but as they are ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by Siward, who was not to te 
governed either by Malcolm or Macbeth, they can ſcarcely admit of that 
interpretation. Siward probably only means to ſay in more pompous 
language, that the time approached which was to decide their fate. 

M. Mason, 

Siward, having undertaken the cauſe of Scotland, ſpeaks, as a Scotſman 
would have fpoken ; and eſpecially as he is now in the preſence of 
Malcolm, Macduff, and others of the fame country. STEEVENS, 

z arbitrate :] i. e. determine. Jon xSsON. 


4 It hasbeen underſtood that local rhymes were introduced in plays to 
afford an actor the advantage of a more pointed exit, or to cloſe a ſcene 
with additional force. Yet, whatever might be Shakſpeare's motive for 
continuing ſuch a practice, it may be obſerved that he often ſeems imme - 
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SCENE V. 
Dunſinane, Within the Caſtle, 


Enter, xvith drums and colours, MaCBETH, SEYTON, and 
Soldiers, 


Mach. Hang out our banners on the outward walls 
The cry is ſtill, They came: Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn : here let them lie, 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up: 
Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that noiſe? 


[ 4 cry within, of womens 


Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 


Mach. J have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To.hear a night-ſhrick ; 5 and my fell of hair 
Would 


diately to repent of it; and in the tragedy before us, has repeatedly coun- 
te racted it by hemiſtichs which deſtroy the effect and conſequently defeat 
the ſuppoſed purpoſe of the antecedent couplets. See the following 
inſtances, in addition to that which introduces the preſent note. 
Leave all the reſt to me, Act I. end of ſcene ve 
So priythee go with me, Act III. — fc. ii. 
Ve are yet but young in deed, AG Ii. fcc iy: 
But no more ſights, &c. AR IV. — ſe. 1. 
T think, but dare not ſpeał. AQ V. = ic. to 
Make we tur march towards Birnam. Act V. :— ſc. ji. 

In Hamlet, &c. we find ſuch hemiſtichs after the rhymes at the ends 
of acts, as well as ſcenes. S TEEVENS. 

The bleed is ſometimes ſaid to be chilled ; but I do not recollect any 
other inſtance in which this phraſe is applied to the ſenſes. Perhaps our 
author wrote—"cild. My ſenſes would have ſhrunk back; died within 
me. So, in the ſecond ſcene of the preſent act: 

« —— Who then ſhall blame 

«« His peſter*d ſenſes to recoil and ſtart?” MAroNE. ; 
: I retain the old reading. Perhaps no word ſo forcible can be placed in 
it; room, Thus, in the fifth Aneid ; 


1% Sanguis hebet, frigentque effœtæ in corpore vires.“ 


The 


590 MACBET H. 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe, and ſtir 
As life were in't: I have ſupp'd full with horrors ; “7 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me. Wherefore was that cry? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macd.. She ſhould have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for ſuch a word.. 

To- morrox:, 


The ſame expreſſion occurs alſo in The Merry Wives of Windſor: M 
humour ſhall not cel.” | 

But what example is there of the verb recoi/cd clipped into *coi/cd 7 
Coiled can only afford the idea of weund in a ring, like a rope or a ſerpent, 

STEEVENS, 
© My hairy part, my capillitium. Fell is in. Jou Nsox. 

A dealer in hides is till called a fe/{-monger. STzEvens. 

7 Statius has a ſimilar thought in the ſecond book of his Tei- 

6c attv]llit membra, toroque 
% Erigitur, plenus monſtris, vanumque cruorem 
© Excutiens.““ 

The concluſion of this paſſage may remind the reader of lady Macbeth's 
behaviour in her ſleep. SrEEVENS. 

v This paſſage has very juſtly been ſuſpected of being corrupt. It is 
not apparent for what word there would have been a time, and that there 
would or would not be a time for any word, ſeems not a conſideration ct 
importance ſufficient to tranſport Macbeth into the following exclamation. 
I read therefore : 

Sbe ſhould bave died hereafter, 
There would hawe been a time for—ſuch a world! 
YT o-morrew, &c. 

It is a broken ſpeech, in which only part of the thought is expreſſed, 
and may be paraphraſed thus: The queen is dead. Macbeth. Her deati 
Sould bawe been deferred to ſome more peaceful hour 3 bad ſhe lived longer, 
there would at length have been a time for the honours due to ber as a queen 
ard that reſpect which I owe ber for her fidelity and love. Such is the world 
fach is the condition of buman life, that ⁊ue always think to- mor row c be lap- 
Pier than to-day, but to-merraw and to-morrow ſteals over us unenjoyed and 
unregarded, and we ſtill linger in the ſame expectation to the moment appointed 
for our end. All theſe days, which have thus paſſed azuay, have ſent multi- 
tudes of fools to the grave, who qwere engrofſed by the ſame dream of future feli- 
city, and, ⁊uben life vas departing from them, were, lige me, reckoning en 
o- morreto. 

Such was once my conje cture, but T am now leſs confident. Macbeth 
might mean, that there would have been a more convenient time for ſuch a 
word, for ſuch inte/lig:nce, and ſo fall into the following reflection. We 
ſay we ſend wword when we give intelligence. Jon x sox. 

By uerd Shakſpeare certainly means more than a ſingle one. 

| STEEVENT, 
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MAC BET H. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ,9 
Creeps in this petty 5 from day to day, 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; * 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 

The way to duſty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow ; a poor player, 

That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


991 


9 This repetition, as Dr. Farmer obſerved to me, occurs in Barclay”; 
Ship of Fooles, T570 : 
« Cras, cras, cras, to-morrow we ſhall amende,” STzrzvexs, 


2 Recorded time ſeems to ſignify the time fixed in the decrees of Heaven 
for the period of life: The record of futurity is indeed no accurate expreſ- 
non, but, as we only know tranſactions paſt or preſent, the language of men 
affords no term for the volumes of preſcience in which future events may 
be ſuppoſed to be written. JonNgoN, 

Recorded is probably here uſed for recording or recerdable; one participle 
for the other, of which there are many inſtances both in Shakſpeare and 
other Engliſh writers. Virgil uſes penetrabile frigus for penetrans frigus, 
and penetrabile telum for telum penetrans. STEEVENS. | 

By recorded time, Shakſpeare means not only the time that bas beer, but 
aſo that which hall be recorded. M. Maso. | 


We ſhould read duſty, as appears from the figurative term /ighted, 
; WARBURTONs 
D. is a very natural epithet, The ſecond folio has: 


T he way to ſtudy death, 


which Mr. Upton prefers z but it is only an errour by an accidental tranſ- 
poſition of the types. JouNsoN. 

The duſt of death is an expreſſion uſed in the 22d Pſalm. Duſty death 
alludes to the expreſſion of duſt to dit in the burial ſervice, and to the 
ſentence pronounced againſt Adam: ** Duſt thou art, and to duft thou 
ſhalt return.“ 

Shakſpeare, however, in the firſt act of this play, ſpeaks of the thane 
ef Cawdor, as of one «« who had been ſtudied in his death,” 

|  STEEVENS, 

Dr. Johnſon juſtly obſerves that dufty is a very natural epithet, Our 

author again alludes to the duft of death, in The Winter's Tale ; 


«© Some hangman muſt put on my {hroud, and lay me 
« Where no prick ſhovels in %. MALONE, 


Euter 


892 MAC BET H. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Thou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue; thy ſtory quickly, 
Me. Gracious my lord, 
I ſhould report that which I ſay I ſaw, 
But know not how to do it. 
Mach. Well, ſay, fir. 
Me. As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
T look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
'The wood began to move, 
Mach, Liar, and ſlave! | friking hin, 
Meſ. Let me endure your wrath, it 't be not ſo: 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I ſay, a moving grove. 
Mach. If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 
Jill famine cling thee : “ if thy ſpeech be ſooth, 
I care not if thou doſt for me as much, — 
1 pull in reſolution ; and begin 
o doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth: 5 Fear net, till Birnam word 
Do 


+ Clung, in the northern counties, ſignifies any thing that is ſhrivelled 
or ſhrunk up. By famine, the inteſtines are, as it were, ſtuck together, 
Mr. Whalley however obſerves, that till famine cling thee, means—-till 
it dry thee up, or exbauſt all thy moiſture. Clung wood is wood of which the 
ſap is entirely dricd or ſpent. Clung and clam, ſays he, are terms of very 
different meaning. STEEVENS. 
5 Though this is the reading of all the editions, yet, as it is a phratc 
without either example, elegance, or propriety, it is ſurely better to read: 
J pall in reſclution, 
I languiſh in ny conflancy, my confidence begins to forjake me. It is ſcarcely 
neceſſary to obſerve how eaſily fall might be changed into ful! by a negli 
gent writer or miſtaken for it by an unſkilful printer. With this emen- 
dation Dr. Warburton and Mr. Heath concur. Jon N SON. 
There is ſurely no need of change; for Shakſpeare, who made T:i- 
culo, in The Tempeſt, ſay, 
« I will 4er /ooſe my opinion,” 
might have written, 
T full in my re folution. 
He had permitted his courage (like a fiery horſe) to carry him to the 
brink of a precipice, but, ſeeing his danger, reſolves to check that con- 
fidence to which he had given the rein before, STEEVENS» 
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Do come io Dunſiuaue; - and now a wood 

Comes toward Dunſinane. - Arm, arm, and out — 

If this, which he avouches, does appear, 

here is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I 'gin to be a-weary of the ſun, | 

And wiſh the eſtate o'the world were now undone. —- 

Ring the alarum bell: — Blow, wind! come, wrack ! 

At leaſt we'll die with harneſs © on our back, [ Exeants 


SCENE VI. 
The ſame, A Plain befare the Coſlle, 


Enter, ewith drums and colours, MxaLcoum, ol SiwarD, 
Macpurr, Sc. and their army with Boughs, 


Mal. Now near enough; your leavy ſcreens throw down, 
And ſhow like thoſe you are :— You, worihy uncle, 
Shall, with my couſin, your right-noble ſon, 
Lead our firſt battle: worthy Macduft, and we, 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains to do, 
According to our order, 
Siww, Fare you well. 
Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight, 
Macd. Make all our trumpets ſpeak ; give them all breath, 
Thoſe clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 


[ Excunt, Alarums continued. 


SCENE VIL 
The ſame, Another part of the Plain, 
Exter Machern. 


Mach. They have tied me to a ſtake ; I cannot fly, 


But, bear-like, I muſt fight the courſe.— What's he, 


That 


An old word for armour. HEN DERSON. 
? A phraſe taken from bear- baiting. STEEVENS. 


594 enn. 


That was not born of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none, 


Enter young SIWARD» 


To. Siw, What is thy name? 

Mach. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it, 

Vo. Siw, No; though thon call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 

Macb, My name's Macbeth, 

Yo. Six. The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

Mach. No, nor more fearful, 

Fo. Siww, Thou lieft, abhorred tyrant ; with my ſword 
III prove the lie thou ſpeak'ſt. 

[7 hey fight, and young Siward is ,ein, 


Mack. Thou waſt bora of woman,— 
But ſwords I ſmile at, weapons laugh to ſcorn, 
Brandiſh'd by man that's of a woman born. [ Ext. 


Alarums, Enter MACDUPFF, 


Macd. That way the noiſe is ;— Tyrant, ſhow thy face: 
If thou be'ft ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mine, | 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill, ' 

I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 

Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves; either thou, Macbeth, 

Or elſe my ſword, with an unbattered edge, 

J ſheathe again undeeded, There thou ſhould be 

By this great clatter, one of greateſt note 

Seems bruited ; 9 Let me find him, fortune ! 

And more I beg not. Exit. Alarum. 


Enter MALCOLM and ald SIWARD, 


Siav. This way, my lord ;—the caſtle's gently render'd: 
The tyrant's people on both ſides do fight ; 
| x The 


5 This ſhort ſcene is injudiouſly omitted on the ſtage. The por: 
deſigned Macbeth ſhould appear invincible, till he encountered the objet 
deſtined for his deſtruction. SrEEVYERSV. 

9 From bruit, F. To bruit is to report with clamour; to noiſe. 

STEEVEt: 
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The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almoſt it ſelf profeſſes yours, 
And little is to do. 


Mal. We have met with focs 
That ſtrike beſide us. 
$;w, Enter, fir, the caſtle, 


[ Exennt, Alarum, 


Re-enter MACBETH. 
Mach, Why ſhould I play the Roman fool, and die 


On mine own ſword ? 2 whiles I ſee lives, the gaſhes 


Do better upon them. 


Re-enter Macdurr, 
Macd, Turn, hell- hound, turn. 
Mach. Of all men elſe I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back, my ſoul is too much charg'd 


With blood of thine already. 


Maca. I have no words, 

My voice is in my ſword ; thou bloodier vitlain 

Than terms can give thee out! [They fights 
Macs, Thou loſeſt labour: 

As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air 

With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed: 3 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts ; 

I bcar a charmed life, which mult not yield 

To one of woman born. : 


Macd. 


2 Alluding, perhaps, to the ſuicide of Cate Uticenſis, which our author 
muſt have read of in the old tranſlation of Plutarch, as the fame circume 
Rance is mentioned again in Julius Cæ ſar: 

6 I did blame Cato for the death 
6 Which he did give himſelf.” SrEEVERS. 

5 Thatis, air which cannot be cut. JouNsoN, 

Mr. M. Maſon wiſhes to interpret the word intrenchax? differently, and 
ſays that it may ſignify ſurrounding ; but of a participle with ſuch a mean- 
ing, I believe there is no example. —Shakſpeare's indiſcriminate uſe of 
active and paſſive participles has been frequently noticed. In Timon he 
has irenchant in an active ſenſe, and in the line before us intrencbant is 
employed as paſſive. STEEVENS, : 

+ In the days of chivalry, the champions' arms being ceremoniouſly 
bleſſed, each took an oath that he uſed no charmed weapons, Macbeth, 
according to the law of arms, or perhaps only in alluſion to this cuſtom 
tells Magdyft of the ſecurity he had in the prediction of we 2 1 
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Macd. Deſpair thy charm; 
And let the angel, whom thou ſtill haſt ſerv'd, 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. | 

Macb. Accurſed be that tongue that tells me ſo, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man! 

And be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double ſenſe ; 5 

That keep the word of promiſe to our car, 

And break it to our hope, —ÞIF not fight with thee, 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the ſhow and gaze o'the time, 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole; “ and underwrit, 

Here may you ſee the tyrant. 

Macb, III not yield, 

To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe, 

Though Birnam wood be come to Punſinane, 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the laſt: Before my body 

I throw my warlike ſhield : lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that firſt cries, Held, enough.” 


[ Exeunt, fighting, 


Retreat. Flauriſb. Re-enter <vith Drum and Colours, Mal- 
col M, old S1waRrD, Rosse, LEN Ox, ANGus, CaTH= 
NESS, MENTETR, and Soldiers. 


Mal. T would the friends we miſs, were ſafe arriv'd. 
Siw, Some mult go off: and yet, by theſe I ſee, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
bg Mal, 


That /buffle with ambiguous expre ſſions. JonnsoN. 
6 That is, on cloth ſuſpended on a pole. MAaLonE. 


7 See Mr. Tollet's note on the words To cry, bold, Bed!“ p. 479» 
n. 9. Again in Stowe's Chronicle, one of the combatants was an eſquire, 
and knighted after the battle, which the king terminated by crying Hoo, 
3. e. hold. STEEVENS. 

«. To cry bold, is the word of yielding,” ſays Carew's Survey of Cerro 
wall, p. 745 i. e. when one of the combatants cries ſo. "ToLLETs 
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Mal. VacduF is miſſing, and your noble ſon, 

Raſſe. Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's dobt ; 
He only lived but till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd 
Jn the unſhrinking ſtation where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

Sia. | Then he is dead? 

Rage. Ay, and brought off the field: your cauſe of ſorrow 
Muſt not be meaſur'd by his worth, for then 
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It hath no end. 


Siap. Had he his hurts before ? 
Riſe, Ay, on the front. 
Siu. | Why then, God's ſoldier be he! 


Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
would not wiſh them to a fairer death: 
And ſo his knell is knoll'd.* 


Mal. | He's worth more ſorrow, 
And that I'll ſpend for him, 
Siav, He's worth no more ; 


They ſay, he parted well, and paid his ſcore : 
So, God be with him Here comes newer comfort. 


Re-enter MacDury, with Macbeth's head on a pole. 9 


Macd. Hail, king! for ſo thou art: Behold, where ſtands 
The uſurper's curſed head: the time is free: 


I ſee 


5 This incident is thus related from Henry of Huntingdon by Camden 
in his Remains, from which our author probably copied it. 

When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, underſtood that his 
ſon, whom he had ſent in ſervice againſt the Scotchmen, was ſlain, he 
demanded whether his wounds were in the fore part or hinder part of 
his body, When it was anſwered, in the fore part, he replied “ I am 
right glad; neither wiſh Iany other death to me or mine.“ ſouNsON. 

Our author might bave found the ſame incident recorded by Holinihed 
in his Chronicle, Vol. I. p. 192. MALONE. 

9 Theſe werds I have added to the ſtage- direction, from the Chronicle; 
© Then cutting his head from his ſhoulders, he ſet it upon a pole, and 
3 unto Malcolm.” This explains the word fards in Macduff 's 
ipcec f 

Many of the ſtage - directions appear to have been inſerted by the play- 
ere and they are often very injudicious. In this ſcene, (as Mr, . 
14% 
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I ſee thee compaſs d with thy kingdom's pearl,, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds; | 
Whoſe voices I defire aloud with mine,— 
Hail, king of Scotland ! | 

y / King of Scotland, hail! {| F/our;/3, 

Mal. We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, 
Before we reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And make us even with you, My thanes and kinſmen, Z 
Henceforth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 1 
In ſuch an honour nam'd.4 What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time,— 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel miniſters 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen; 
Who, as 'tis thought, by ſelf and violent hands 
'Took off her life; — This, and what needful elſe 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in meaſure, time, and place: 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 
Whom we invite to fee us crown'd at Scone. 

: LF leuriſb. Execunt, 


has obſerved,) according to their direQion, Macbeth is lain on the fazer, 
and Macdutt immediately afterwards enters with Macbeth's head. 
| Maro. 
Our ancient players were not even ſkilful enough to prevent abſurdity 
in thoſe circumſtances which fell immediately under their own manage - 
ment. No bad ſpecimen of their want of common ſenſe on ſuch occaſions, 
may be found in Heywood's G:/den Age, 1611. —< Enter Sybilla H 
chi/dbed, with her child lying by her, &c, STEEVENS» 
+ Thy lingdom's pear! means thy kingdoms wealth, or rather ornamert. 
ohn Florio, in a Sonnet prefixed to his Italian Dictionary, 1598, can“ 
Lo. d Southampton -“ bright pearle of peers.” MALONE | 
3 To ſpend an ext ence, is a phraſe with which no reader will be ſatisf- 0. 
We certainly owe it to the miſtake of a tranſcriber, or the negligence ot 2 
printer. Perhaps, extent was the poct's word. STEEVYENS. | 
Malcolm immediately after his coronation called a parlement 2 
Forfair, in the which he rewarded them with lands and livings that hu: 
afliſted him againſt Macbeth, — Manie of them that were before han 
were at this time made carlis, as Fife, Menteth, Atholl, Levenox, Murre!, 
@hatacſy Roſle, and Angus,” Holinſhed's Icy of Scotland, p. 176. 
Matrox 
This 
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This play is deſervedly celebrated for the propriety of its fictions, and 
ſolemnity, grandeur, and variety of its action; but it has no nice diſcrimi- 
nations of character; the events are too great to admit the influence of 
particular diſpoſitions, and the courſe of the action neceſſarily determines 
the conduct of the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well deſcribed; and I know not whether it 
may not be ſaid, in defence of ſome parts which now ſeem improbable, 
that, in Shakſpeare*s time, it was neceſlary to warn credulity againſt vain 
and illuſi ve predictions. 

The paſſions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth is merely 
deteſted; and though the courage of Macbeth preſerves ſome eſteem, yer 
every reader rcJoices at his fall, 1 7 

How frequent the practice of enquiring into the events of futurity, 
ſimilar to thoſ: of Macbeth, was in Shakſpeare's time, may be ſeen in the 
following inſtances ; «The Marſhall of Raiz wife hath bin heard to ſay, 
that Queen Katherine beeing defirous to know what ſhould become of her 
children, and who ſhould ſucceed them, the party which undertooke to 
aTure her, let her ſee a glaſſe, repreſenting a hall, in the which either of 
them made ſo many turns as he ſhou!d raigne yeares; and that King 
Henry the Third, making his, the Duke of Guiſe croſt kim like a flaſh 
of lightning; after which the Prince of Navarre preſented himſelfe, and 
made 22 turnes, and then vaniſhed.” P. Mathieu's Hereył life and deplore- 
able death of Henry the Fourth, tranflated by Ed. Grimeſtun, 4to. 1612. 
p. 42. Again It is reported that a Duke of Bourgondy had like to 
have died for feare at the tight of the nine worthies which a magician 
ſhewed him.“ J. p. 116. RrevD, 

It may be worth while to remark, that Milton, who left behind him a 
liſt of no leſs than Cll. dramatic ſubjects, had fixed on the ftory of this 
play among the reſt His intention was to have begun with the arrival of 
Malcolm at Macduft*s cattle. The matter of Duncan (ſays he) may be 
expreſſed by the appearing of his ghoſt. It ſhould ſeem from this laſt 
memorandum, that Milton d:ſliked the licence his predeceſſor had taken 
in comprehending a hiſtory of ſuch length within the ſhort compats of a 
play, and would have new-written the whole on the plan of the ancient 
drama. He could not ſurely have indulged ſo vain a hope, as that of ex- 
celling Shakſpeare in the Tragedy of Macbeth. SrEEVRNS. 

ZAacheth was certainly one of Shakſpeare's lateit productions, and it 
might poſſibly have been ſuggeſted to him by a little performance on the 
{ame ſubje& at Oxford, before king James, 1605, I will tranſcribe my 
notice of it from Male's Rex Platonicus : Fabulz anſam dedit aztiqua de 
regia proſapia hiſtoriola apud Scoto-Britannos celebrata, quze narrat tres 
o im Sibyllas occurriſſe dunbus Scotiee proceribus, Macbetho & Banchoni, 
& illum prædixiſſe regem futurum, ſed regum nullam geniturum ; hunc 
regem non futurum, ſed reges geniturum multos. Vaticir1i v :ritatem 
rerum evencus comprobavit. Banchonis enime ſtirpe poteatilimus Jaco- 
bus oriundus,”” p. 29. : ; 

Since I made the obſervation here quoted, I have been repeatedly told, 
Fant I wnzvircingly make Shakſpeare learned at leaſt in La in, as this mutt 
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have been the language of the performance before king James, One mig: 
perhaps have plauſibly ſaid, that he probably picked up the ſtory at ſrc5nd. 
hand: but mere accident has thrown an old pamphlet in my way, intit!e4 
The Oxford Triumph, by one Anthony Nixon, 1605, which explains the 
whole matter: “ This performance, ſays Antony, was firſt in Latine to 
the king, then in Engliſh to the queene and young prince :” and, as he 
goes on to tell us, „ the conceipt thereof the kinge did very much 
2pplaude.”* It is likely that the friendly letter, which we are informed 
king James once wrote to Shakipeate, was on this occaſion. Fakt 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 


